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CLICK! 


If you are one of the millions of people who have seen Color TV recently, 
you know what we mean. 


The picture is tremendous. It’s bright, clear, natural Living Color 
—proved in performance in tens of thousands of homes. 


Critics are cheering Color TV. Almost every day newspaper TV 
reviews point out how much enjoyment color has added to program 
after program. 


And what programming! Now in color: Steve Allen, Perry Como, 
George Gobel, Eddie Fisher, Red Skelton, Rosemary Clooney, Dinah 
Shore, Kraft Theatre, Matinee Theatre, The Price Is Right, Tic Tac 
Dough, Your Hit Parade, Howard Miller’s Club 60 and many others. 
There are great specials and sports events—‘“Annie Get Your Gun,” 


“Pied Piper of Hamelin,”” NCAA football, Tournament of Roses and 
many more. On NBC alone, color shows are up 67% over last year! 


Today Cplor TV is taking its place among the great scientific 
achievements pioneered and developed by RCA. From the Color TV 
camera to the TY set in your home, Color TV carries the same assurance 
of dependability and quality that characterizes all RCA products. 


Make sure that you see this big, bright new “Click!” soon. You 
can’t know what you’re missing until you do. 


® RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 





PRICE 25 CENTS 
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Jokes a ‘Must’?—But How Many? 
Let Musicals Set Own Rules 


$y OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN id + 


I have read several articles in 
the past year suggesting that musi- 
cal plays are becoming too serious 
I have seen the same thought re- 
flected in letters to dramatic edi- 
tors, and in the comments of a few 
columnists and critics. It seems 
odd that these protests should be 
made following a season when the 
three biggest musical hits were 
“Bel Are Ringing”, “L’il Abner” 
and “Happy Hunting”, but let us 
ju harge that to the perversities 
of iman thinking and deal with 
the main question 

Why should a musical play not 
be serious? Why is there a continu- 


ing belief on the part of some peo- 


ple that a musical play should have 
certain ingredien‘s and should not 
have certain others? 

Plays without music are accepted 
on their own terms as farces, com 
edies, dramas or tragedies. But cer- 


tain specifications are made for lib. | 


rettists. Some are positive, some} 
are negative. The positive ones are | 
that a musical play should have 
jokes (how many I am not quite 
sure). It should have girl numbers 
and a certain amount of dancing 
(how much dancing I do _ not 
know). The scenery and costumes 


should be pretty. On the negative 
side there should be no social mes- 
sage and the story should not be 
“serious”. 
discussions comes a 
phrase called “the old days”. Those 
old-time musical comedies! They 
were the gay, wild, sweet things. 
Well, certainly some of them were. 
There might be a fortune in reviv- 
ing these happy creations. If they 
were so good then, they should be 
good now. I suggest, however, that 
before anyone persuades his 
friends to chip in the necessary 
$400,000 that he first read the 
books of these old musical come- 
dies and try to imagine how gay 
they would be today. 

What old musical plays are 


Into these 


actu- 


ally the ones that have been most 
revived in stock companies ove! 
the past thirty or forty years? Only 
the “serious” ones “Show Boat” 

Desert Song “Rose Marie”, “The 
S'udent Prince e”, “Blossom Time” 
These are sentimental, romantic 


and dramatic in intent. All of them 
do not wear equally well. But all 
of them have enough substance to 
have endured. The gay, sweet wild 
ones had their season and died, 
like all unsubstantial things. 

I did not start this short piece 
with the intention of justifying the 
“serious” musical play as against 
the frivolous musical comedy. I 
love frivolous musical comedy, and 
I wish that I could write one. 

The only point I wish to make is 
that it is nonsense to say what a 
musical play should or should not 


be. It should be anything it wants 
to be, and if you don’t like it you 
don't have to go to it 


There is only one absolutely in- 
dispensable element that a musical 
play must have. It must have mu- | 
sic. And there is only one thing | 
that it has to be—it has to be good. 
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TV & PUK HEADS? 


WILL TOLL K KNOCK ‘He Who Gets Slapped : Legendary 
Feuds in the Annals of Theatre 











+ By HARRY HERSHFIELD 
‘ ABEL GREEN : 
Early Press Time By ABEL GREEN Ushers Lose Glamour? | When actors approach the sub- 
This 52d Anniversary Num- Local theatre operators are ject of “teaming up,” the begin- 


1957 in a show business of nervous 
prophets, and of a political atmos- 


seeking publicity on a new 


ber went to press several days 
subject—the advantages of be- 


These are the words of our year | 

| 

+ | 
ahead of the normal Tuesday 
' 

| 














closing deadline. phere smoggy with Sputnik, The! coming a usher. 

As result, certain news de- Russians out-propagandized the In recent years, theatres 
partment are telescoped, viz., Madison Avenue gentry, the new have had considerable diffi- 
TV-Films with TV-Radio, | White House masterminds, provok- culty in inducing youngsters 
Tollvision with Pictures, and ing the quip, “Washington slipped to take on theatre jobs. As a 
certain other departments here.” | result, they’ve started planting 
have been omitted or com- Nobody knew, in 1957, at stories on the “youth page” of 
bined with others. least not for sure, whither show local dailies to induce high 

—'| biz. Which was the bigger threat:| school students to take jobs 
Communism or television? It be-| 4S ushers, 

- gan to look like the amusement | An example is a two-column 
IC é e Oss world’s new head-knocker might recent story in the Waterbury 
’ | be still another medium not yet (Conn.) Republican under the 
in existence, namely tollvision. To} headline: “Theatre Jobs Give 
bd tell that story in each issue Chance to See Movies, Earn 

Or How to Write VaRIETY established a new news Money.” 

section. - 


Otherwise 1957 was the romp of: 
a Rock 'n’ roll 
Film Handouts Harry Belafonte 
| Elvis Presley 
| Race themes in screen 
By HY HOLLINGER | Subliminal perception 
Yul Brynner’s naked noggin 
Togetherness, except for Meyer 


French Still Snoot 
US. Culture As 


drama 


Film press releases are not writ-| 





ten for the press. They are writ- Levin . 

ten for the press agents’ bosses. The Loew’s feud 

They are exercises in mumbo-| Disk reign of the teenagers IC e 0 a 
jumbo calculated to titillate the By 1957 television was the show- 


ego of the Mr. Big in authority. 
One major film company never 
casts a bit player or hires an of-| 


|men’s show business and talent's 
pitchman’s paradise. It was clearer 
than ever that this is the latterday 


By GENE MOSKOWITZ 


Paris 





fice boy or janitor without the! medicine show. Stars are lavishly} Arts, the highbrow weekly here, 
deed being heralded with an an-| payrolled to shill for the sell, | has been solemnly investigating and 
nouncement issued under the name} Whether it’s for Big Business or | deciding whether France is being 


of the chief executive. Another 
company rarely delivers a handout 
without employing the word “un- 
precedented.” Everything this} 


a crap table, entertainment per- | “Americanized.” The account, as 
sonalities are the latterday Medi- | given, starts with the Yank soldier- 
cine Showmen of the Electronic |liberators marching into Paris 
Age of Show Business. | chewing gum, pink-cheeked, well 





comp from making a pic- Detroit looks to Broadway, Hol-| scrubbed and cradle-conditioned to 
ture to selling it—is “unprece-| lywood and Radio City to bring its| brush their teeth twice a day. 
dented.” For unknown reasons of | multimillion dollar investments to| A pure G.I. was one who wept on 


his pillow at night over a picture of 
an equally pink-cheeked girl back 
(Continued on page 62) 


the customers. A resort or a hos- 
telry, from Havana and Las Vegas 
(Continued on page 50) ' 


Webster psychological compulsion 
this word is flagellated in mime- 
(Continued on page 62) 














By THOMAS QUINN CURTISS * 


As a child he met the entire Parisian bohemia of 
the early 90s: Bernhardt, Coquelin, Duse, Manet 
Renoir, Zola, Octave Mirbeau, Jules Renard, Georges 
de Porto-Riche, Debussy. At seven he wrote his first 
sketch. At 17 he was art editor of Le Rire (The 
Laugh). At 20-—when “Nono” was produced—he 
was a celebrated playwright. 

He married five times and four of his wives co- 
starred with him in his plays: Charlotte Lyses, 
Yvonne Printemps, Jacqueline Delubac and Lana 
Marconi. Asked why he wed so often he replied 


Paris. 

The French stage suffered its greatest loss since 
the death of Sarah Bernhardt when Sacha Guitry 
died last July. The inimitable Sacha—few needed or 
used further identification—during his lifetime was 
a symbol of Parisian chic, gayety and wit and now 
that he is gone the French critics and biographers 
are as busy with his doings as the American critics 
and biographers are with Eugene O'Neill. 

His full, rich, colorful career reads like some 
picaresque novel and it is no wonder that writers 


itch to picture this extraordinary man who had “| Joye women too much to see one grow old.” He 
genius four times: as a dramatic author, as an ac- had no children. “Three Guitrys in one century 
tor, as a motion picture director, and as an inter- would be too much.” he once remarked. ‘ 
national personality who was always “news.” He wrete fe every pécsible theetstent forex come- 
Everything about him has the air of fiction. He en tentedion ire y — ane a = . wr c . "1 
was born in St. Petersburg and Czar Alexander III ages ew. oe “see a operettas, revues, ams te 4 
was his godfather. Hence, the “Sacha,” the Rus- ed facilely from his pen. His plays wear well. Dur- | 
sian diminutive of Alexander. ing the last season his “Faisons un Reve” (Sleep- 
The son of the finest French actor of his day, Lu- ing Partners), written in 1914 in three days (one 
cien Guitry, who was the partner of Sarah Bern-  qay for each act), was again a Paris hit and we have 


Sacha was born to the theatrical 
name, so I have 
he once modestly 


hardt and Rejane, 
purple. “I inherited a famous last 
made my first name well known,” 
allowed. 


been promised revivals of “Le Veilleur de Nuit” 
(The Nightwatchman), “La Prise de Berg-op-Zoom” 
(Continued on page 62) 


| ning and ending of the cohesion is 


exemplified by the chap who pro- 


posed im ar- 
riage. “I love 
} you, I love 
you—will you 
marry me?” 
She replied, 
“No, just let's 
be friends!” 
“No, I don't 
eare for you 
that much!” 
came his 





clincher. 

Let’s toss in 
a few quote 
lines and elaborate on the subject 
at hand, later. “He'll bite the hand 
that feeds him and then blames 
him for his indigestion and for not 
having any bicarbonate ready” 
“Fe'll take the shirt off your back, 


Harry Hershfield 


then report you for indecent ex- 
posure” “You're about to get 
your ‘two weeks notice’ when he 
doesn’t notice you any more” 

“He'll ‘introduce’ you in front of 
the footlights. then ‘reduce’ yeu 


backstage.”"—He'll praise his part- 
ner as a ‘pal’ and ‘good trouper’ 
and make many public gestures of 
‘what I wouldn't do for him,’ then 
ending up like the yarn of the 
actor buying a_ birthday present 
for his partner. Everything that 
was shown by the clerk wasn't 
good enough: “I want something 
for his birthday that is more ex- 
pensive and real class.” Finally he 
got something right and the clerk 
asked: “Will you take it with you 
or shall I send it to him?” “Send 
it to him—I don’t speak to the 
bum!” 

Which brings us to the suppos- 
ecly inexorable. unwritten law of 
the theatre, “The show must go 
on!” Why it must “go on?” And 
how the phrase started, nobody 
seems to be sure. The nearest to 
the answer came from Phil Silvers, 
when he said: “Because the box- 


office don't want to give the 
money back!” And if the money 
s given back, the show and per- 


formers suffer. 


Actors can make the Coys and 


Hatfields look like gymnasium- 
fighters. The irritations of show 
business, and in manv_ cases 


“there’s no business like the ‘show- 
olf business,” can make for the 
| wrecking of the best controled, 
best invested production hat 
dcesn’t bother workers in any 
other endeavour, is life and death 
to some performers. Such as “top 
billing” the dressingrooms 
publicity sent out by the show's 
pressagent — comparative salaries 


—-applause (and that to a point 
where some vaudevillians would 
turn on the shower bath. so as not 


to hear that applause given to one 
on the stage at the time). 

Other causes for feuds: invita- 
tions to major events, not con- 
nected with the theatre, but picked 
because of personal popularity, 
Ard backstage love affairs, break- 
i (Continved on page 62) 
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EDITORIAL Fifty-second 


ARIETY Anniversary 








Amusements Little Prohlem—Economics 





‘ 
ERHAPS never before in the 52 years of this jour- 
nal’s amusement industry chroniclings has Show 

Business faced such criss-crossing roads. Where en- 
tertainment is heading is today a raging debate. The 


debate reminds oldtimers of the gruesome debacle of 
vaudeville, once an honored profession, the main and 
original preoccupation of this paper. Wher 


cline, thousands of troupers were tumb!ed into tech- 
nological unemployment. The switch from silents to 
dialoged films, the rise first of radio and then of tele- 
vision, and now, potentially, of tollvis all in turn 


spell out the proverb—only change is c¢ 
imeee : 
The fashionable hindsight of the present transitional 
period centres on the “might-have-been” if Hollywood 
had not sold off its vaulties to the television film svndi- 


cators. As to that, there is also the what-might-have- 
hanpened sans such residual money to make the m- 
pany statements look good another year or two. Mean- 
while the lesson is before all eyes; and theatre operators 
now shudder—understandably—at the prospect of a 
further selloff of not-so-old movies, those released post- 
1948. 
ae 


VaARIETY’S own experience, its own folkloric feeling 
if you will. supports the view that show business may 
change, and change violently as to who-controls-what, 
but that the essentials are only re-confirmed. Shakes- 
peare said it rather well 400 years ago—“The Play's The 
Thing”—including, in that term, all the multi-faceted 
aspects of talent. 


rr ooo 


It follows that the prevailing malaise of the picture 


industry itself is at the moment inadequately diagnosed 
and ineffectively treated. This accounts for a heavy 
gloom since the American amusement industry has long 
rested upon the celluloid spools as—already—a sub- 
stantial portion (close to 60‘-) of television also does 


Indeed right here is one answer to the creve-hange1 
television’s own needs requires and dictates that t! 
motion picture industry shall survive. 
— Clie 
Speaking of “what-might-have-been,” hindsight 
speculate that Hollywood could have partnered with 
television a good 10 years ago. Some of the necks 


were perhaps pretty stiff, it would now seem, although 
one big fact must be taken into account: all showmen 
raised in the tradition of brick-and-mortar playhouses 
must necessarily seek to protect the physical theatre 
with its cash window. To a true dyed-to-the-fabric 
-oldtimer the closing of any theatre, anytime, is a 
tragedy. 
a Se 

What never changes, of course, is the importance of 
talent—whether the high skills of the dramatists and 
directors and the virtuoso type of actors—or the Bar- 
nums who conjure something new and great out the 
familiar and o'd, as per DeMille with his own script on 
Scripture, or Todd with a re-do on a Jules Ver work 
which had been a best-selling novel and a live stage 


extravaganza as long ago as the 1880’s. 


— ———_—_-< > —————_____ 


Parenthetically, bulls-eye marksmanship ¢ 
showmen has always been rare. VARIETY cudgels mem- 
ory in vain to cite a banker who ever picked a hit in 
advance, though there have been real estat erators 
who did. Bankers are like most everybody else—they 
know a smash after it has smashed. 


—___—_-~<-<— 


The facts stand. The onetime bluechip ; 
industry, Metro, is under acute reorganization therapy, 
The prosperous but much reduced RKO Theatres cir- 
cuit is but a spinoff of another onetime Hollywood 
giant. 
¥ 





oneume EE 


And yet only this past Christmas week the Broadway 
Paramount and Radio City Music Hall set new records. 
By coincidence, the Hall is also marking its quarter-of- 
a-century as a Rockefeller Center landmark. There is 
a thought-inducing common denominator between the 
Paramount, whose prime draw is a rock ’n’ roll show, 
and the Hall’s traditional stage presentation of the 
Nativity, both having potent boxoffice pull separate 
from the screen fare. 


-— 





It is a reality that theatre circuits have dv led and 
it may be that this ratio could well follow the Broadw 


pattern of a quarter-of-a-century ago when there were 
60 or 75 legit houses and a thriving “subway circuit.” 
Today’s total is half that, and instead of the subway cir- 
cuit a frequently exciting and offtimes thriving off- 
Broadway legit theatre has come into being. 


——__-<>-2—__ 


As to the significant growth of the off-Broadway 
legits, Lawrence Langner is a prophet with honor in 
the present Anniversary text wherein George Alan 
Smith recalls how Langner told returning GI’s in 1946 
at the Theatre Wing School that if they wanted to act 
thev had better first become theatre operators. This is 
not the least vivid underscoring of the fact that the 
simplicities of yestervear are no more. A thing called 
economics has started to intrude all along the line of 


entertainment. 


11 
A 


<>< 

Show business, as never before. enjoys a kingsize 
grip on America’s increased and constantly increasing 
population. Selectivity is the prime difference now, 
as comnared to the World War II era. for example. 


With selectivity comes a demand for a higher standard. 
When RCA board chairman David Sarnoff deprecated 


the pn ble growth of films on tv and observed to 
VARIETY that he valued “television as something more 
than another distribution arm for the motion picture 
industry,” he also forecast the boxoffice doldrums of 


Hollywood when he stated that “in a comnetition of 
mediocritv, the free medium must win.” There are 
many mediocre old film features for free on tv. 





oie — 


That is the answer to feevee or freevee. Even the 
most ardent proponents of tollvision see a retarded time- 
tabling of installations and inexhorable psychological 
resistance from a public which has been conditioned to 
get its entertainment gratis. The perpetuation of the 
cash-on-the-till boxoffice pattern which, for a half- 
century, has paid Hollywood big dividends will depend 
wholly on the quality of the product. 





<_-—- - 

Looking back on the history of the latterday picture 
business, perhaps another exterior force—like pay-see— 
may be the panacea. Bell Labs brought Vitaphone to 
Warner Bros. Soon thereafter Western Electric’s ERPI 
(Electrical Research Products Inc.) brought sound-on- 
film to the talkers, disnlacing the oversize phonograph 


recording principle of Vitanhone, RCA’s Photophone, 
the Germans’ Tobis Klanefilm and France’s Sonorfilm 
added further refinements to soundtracks-on-film for 
uniform global projection. Color, too, came from an 
exterior source. Still later, while 3-D was more or less 
a Hollywood development. CinemaScope was imported 
from France, via Spyros Skouras’ negotiations with (the 
now late) Prof. Henri Chretien. and Mike Todd had to 
enlist the American Optical Co. for his widescreen 
techniaue. Cinerama, like stereophonic sound, was 
more closely related to intra-Hollywood studio devel- 
opment. And thus, it may prove, that sti!l another ex- 
terior influence, pav-see, could once again succor the 


picture business. Hollywood. traditionally ever re- 
sourceful, always has been auick to capitalize on and 
imvlement the scientific tools with its own brand of 


celluloid artistry. 
One thing is for sure—no matter the turn. as Adolph 
Zukor once put it, “The public always decides.” 


Oe 


Talent today commands economic rewards never be- 
fore known or dreamed of in show biz history. Talent 
today, whether in front of or in back of the camera or 
microphone, has been the force that undid the Hollvy- 
wood major studios, per se, and superimposed a series 
of independent talent (writer-director-producer-actor) 
setups on the Hollywood scene. The same is true in 
the tv medium 


——-—__ 


Akin to the American motion picture girding the 
globe, television’s impact must become universal. Al- 
ready in one short decade more than 50,000,000 an- 
tennae dot the earth as they receive sight-plus-sound en- 
tertainment in the home. Some $42,000,000 is ear- 
marked for transAtlantic facilities which, by 1962, will 
permit more than 600 connections instead of the cur- 
rent 36 and thus will the Old World be linked by televi- 
sion with the Western Hemisphere. Over-the-horizon 
telecasts from the U. S. to islands in the Caribbean are 
already history. 


~~ —_____ 


_The horizons for Show Biz remain unlimited in the 
sights of this publication. 


L 
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TODAY’S MUCKRAKING & ETHICS 


What's ‘British?’ 


; By LORD ARCHIBALD iesamccaicanea 
London. from the fact that as the law 
“What is a British Film?” may 


seem at first glance to be a strange 
choice of subject to write about in 
an American journal. It is a sub- 
ject that has been the cause of 
much controversy in Great Britain 
for many months past and it is of 
considerable importance to some 
American producers and to some 
American distributing companies. 

A British quota film is defined 
by British Acts of Parliament and 
in particular by the Cinemato- 
graph Films Act of 1938, as amend- 


ed by the Cinematograph Films 
Act of 1948. Without going inio too 
much detail, the definition under 


the present law provides that: 
The maker of the film must 
be either a British subject or 
a British company; 
The studio, if any, used in 
making the film must be situ- 
ated within Her Majesty's Do- 
minions; and 


A specified amount of labor 
costs must have been paid, or 
be payable, to British subjects 
or persons domiciled in some 
part of Her Majesty’s Domin- 
ions 


There are now a great many dif- 
ferent arrangements in vogue for 
the production of British quota 
films. Let us have a look at some 
of these arrangements. 

(a) They may be made by a 
wholly British company using Brit- 
ish finances for release through a 
British distributor. 

‘b) They may be made by a 
wholly British company using part- 
ly British and partly American 
finance for release through an 
American distributor, 

(ec) They may be made by a 
wholly British company using only 
American finance for _ release 
through an American distributor. | 

d) They may be made by a 
company that is technically a Brit- 
ish company which complies with 
the provisions of the Film Acts, 
but which is in fact a subsidiary 
of an American company, and in 
this case American finance will be 
used and release will be through 
an American distributor. 

There are powerful elements in 
the British industry who argue} 
that only the films produced under 





category (a) conditions § should 
qualify as British films for the 
purposes of receiving payments | 
from the British Film Production 
Fund, formerly known as the Eady 
Fund. There are those with less 


extreme views who would permit 
films that are produced under 
category (b) conditions also to qual- 
ify for payments from the British 
Film Production Fund. Both groups 
—the extreme and the not so ex- 
treme—unite in arguing that films 
produced under the conditions of | 
categories (c) and (d) should be ex- 
cluded altogether from the benefits 
of the British Film Production | 
Fund 

There is nothing approaching | 
unanimity in the trade on this is- 
sue. Many people, including my-| 
self, believe that all the films pro- | 
duced under the various categories | 
are of value to the British film | 
industry and must be _ treated 
equally far as the Production 
Fund is concerned. There is one 
threat in our position, however, | 
which I think must be faced up to} 
very frankly. The Cinematograph | 
Films Act of 1948 is due to be re-| 
vised by Parliament within the} 
next eighteen months. The views | 
of all sections of the industry about | 
its amendment are now being} 
sought by the Board of Trade and} 
in the months to come argument 
will rage furiously around propos- 
als for amending the definition of | 
a British quota film. From the 
point of view of parliamentary 
draftsmanship, it would not be dif- 
ficult to provide a definition that 
permitted all the films in the cate- 
gories I have set out to count as 
Exhibitors’ Quota, but divide them 
into two classes, one of which 
would be entitled to benefits from 
the Production Fund, while the 
other was excluded. That is why 
it is important to face up now to 
the threat which I have mentioned 
above. 

What 





as 


It arises 





is that threat? 


|as British Quota, it is released in 


‘vides the emotional drive for dis- 


|ing whether the British production 


| wood 


stands at present it is possible for, 
let us say, an American producer 
to do the following: working in 
Hollywood or in New York he can 
choose his subject and get his 
shooting script prepared; he can 
line up an American director and 
one or two American stars; he can 
then take this whole package over 
to Great Britain and under the 
umbrella of a British registered 
company he can make that film in 
a British studio, or partly in a 
British studio and partly on a for- 
eign location, or indeed, wholly in 
a British dominion. When his film 
has been completed and registered 


Britain as a British film and gets 
its share from the Production 
Fund: and it may then be released 
throughout the rest of the world 
as an American film. Meanwhile, 
the producer returns to Hollywood 
and resumes his normal production 
activities there. 

It is argued, and there is weight 
to the argument, that such a film 
is not really a British film, but an 
American film made on location. 
It is that type of film which pro- 





crimination. There are only one} 
or two such films in any year and} 
it is quite proper and sensible to! 
argue that they are not really | 
worth bothering about; that, in 
fact, it would be a mistake to 
change a law which by and large | 
has worked well, in order to catch | 
this insignificant number. 

I should like to make it clear | 


just how narrow that particular | 
category of films is. If a British; 
company, the subsidiary of an| 
American company, is 


in fairly | 
regular production in Great Brit- 
ain, then I would not regard its} 
films as falling into the “danger- 
ous” category, even if the sugges- 


| tions and approval of the American | tions, always quick to spring to the 


parent company had to be obtained 
before production was begun, nor 
even if an American producer | 
and/or director is sent over to take 
charge. The element of continuity 
is an important one in establish- 


is British in the true sense of the 
term. It is only where the Holly- 
producer quite obviously 
brings his package over to Britain 
to get the benefit of British Quota | 
and Production Fund. i 





| lications, 


GLEANGING AGENT: 
GOaT OF LAW 


By MAURICE ZOLOTOW 
November 12, 1957, marked the 


end of a terrifying era for actors. | 


On this day, the publisher of Con- 
fidential, a periodical which had, 
during the 
past few years, 
driven Holly- 
wood and 
Broadway ce- 
lebrities into 
states of sheer 
panic, with its 
e m b arrassing 
and often por- 
nographic re- 
ports of their 
sexual pas- 
times, agreed 
that it would 
cease and desist from publishing 
revelations of the amatory acts of | 
actors and actresses. In return, the 
sovereign state of California agreed 

















M. Zolotow 


to halt its prosecution of Confi- | 
dential on charges of criminal 
libel. 


For the first time in our history, 
governmental power has been used 
to alter the editorial content of a/| 
national magazine, whose circula- 
tion is in excess of 4,000,000. It 
has been shown that the cost of 
defending such a charge is so ex-| 
pensive that by merely threatening 
an infinite series of prosecutions 
any publication can be gradually 
choked to death. 

Regardless of one’s. personal 
opinion of Confidential and the 

htics of its publisher, writers and 
editors, many may regard the use 
of the judicial power to muzzle a 
magazine—any miagazine—as an 
act discouraging to freedom and 
controversy. It was rather ironic 
that the various liberal organiza 


defense of unpopular political pub- 
did not see the impor- 
tance of the underlying issue in 
this case. Perhaps, they do not 
think that sex is protected by the 
First Amendment. 

Personal opinion of Confidential 
aside, many may have preferred 
to see Confidential vanquished by 
the good taste of the American 
public—if there is such a thing— 

(Continued on page 61) 


sweated 
| 








Pacific Palisades, Calif. 
It was Groucho Marx, himself a 
Beverly Hiils resident, who ob- 
served that the news of a child 


being born within the city limits) 


with only a silver spoon in his 
mouth throws the city fathers into 
immediate action. 

The parents of any tot entering 
the scene with less than a 14-karat 
gold ladle automatically become 
eligible for Care packages. 

Located in a part of the coun- 
try where the bizarre is sedate, 
Beverly Hills manages to hold its 
head above the filtered swimming 
pool water by documented proof 
of being the only U. S. community 
where more sweaters are knitted 
for dogs than for children. 

Your correspondent speaks from 
experience, and has the cancelled 
| checks to prove it. No homesick 
GI, yearning for normal life, ever 
out his discharge more 
anxiously than we awaited the end 
| of our lease. 


These paragraphs are not in- 


| dicted as bitter complaints against | 
| the plush community where even | 
| the peasants use engraved deposit 


slips. Instead, it comes because 
of the recent announcement that 
California has picked up another 
million citizens since the 1950 cen- 
|}sus. Some of you may be harbor- 
| ing the notion of joining this new 
parade of V8 Covered 
If you have given any thought to 
tenting in Beverly Hills, these ex 
periences of one who escaped alive 
with his entire family may be of 
some value. 
Politics 


For those content with your pres- 
ent slums, the Beverly Hills tribal 
customs should prove 
as a study of a native group cling 
ing to its traditions and cere 
monies. Where else, for instance, 
were Ike and Adlai swamped by 
| write-in votes for Elsa Maxwell? 

Don Loper, a local couturier 
who charges no more for a smock 
than the cost of an average collec 
tion of crown jewels, ran a bad 
| second to Elsa. At first, it was pre 


| 8 
' dicted that Loper, who campaigned 
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Behind the Platinum Curtain, Or 
- Through Darkest Beverly Hills 


By JERRY D. LEWIS 


; vigorously at one 
brunch after another, would be 
an easy winner. However, Hedda 
Hopper, a longtime Beverly Hills 
voter, started a whispering cam- 
paign that caused Loper’s defeat. 
| She claimed she saw him go to his 
mailbox in shirtsleeves. Loper 
| denied it as an Election Eve smear, 
| but what with all those champagne 
brunches, the best he got from the 
election results was the vice presi- 


champagne 


|}dency of a branch of Alcoholics 
Anonymous. 
The castle we rented was, by 


vague chance, 
10-acre estate 
the Kohinoor 


directly opposite the 
of Jack L. Warner, 
of moguls. On a 
clear day you could see his house 
from the front gates. It was so 
colonial no one would have been 
surprised if the custodian at the 
huge front gates had been Thomas 
Jefferson. It wasn't Jefferson, 
though; rumor has it he turned 
down Warner's offer. 


|| 


___ Beware of Actors | 


The exact size of Mr. Warner's 
expanse of lawn and shrubs is un- 
important to this anecdote. Let 
it suffice to say that part of the 
|lawn is taken up by a swimming 
| pool in which guests occasionally 
llose sight of land. The pool is 
visible from the front gates, at- 
tended, as noted, by a gentleman 
whose name is not Thomas Jeffer- 
son, and a huge dog of the breed 
known as Bouvier de Flanders. 
Naturally, the dog was imported. 
In Beverly Hills, people are 
frowned upon if they eat domestic 
bread. 

Eavesdropping on older settlers, 
we learned that both the watch- 
man and the animal were chosen 


for their remarkable sense of 
smell. Comedian Fred Allen alleg- 
edly conducted official tests, and 


reported that both guardians picked 
up the scent of an unemployed 
actor at half a mile. That talent, 
of course, allows them to strike 
|}as a team should any at liber'y 
thespian attempt to storm the cita- 
del. 

It is untrue, though, that should 

interloper break through, the 
duty is to crawl to a 
concealed button which, when 
pressed, lights a sign in every 
room of Mr. Warner’s home. “Be- 
ware! Actor At Large!” 

We mention that because some 
| people take glee in spreading false- 
| hoods about Beverly Hills. Ac 
tually, gilding this lily is like pray- 
(Continued on page 60) 
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-Top Grossers Compilation for Year Dramatizes W allop-or-W allow 
Extremes—Records Made in the Midst of Pessimism 








By GENE ARNEEL 


(Top-Grossing Films for 1957 are listed 
in order on page 30, this issue) 


In the light and memory of the American film 
industry's “semi-annual hysterics” during 1957 the 
Variety check-out on the year’s top grossing re- 
leases is loaded with provocation, and perhaps de- 
bate. Hardly buried, but rather underscored, are 
titles of pictures for which far-greater-than- realized 
expectations were entertained. No trade-wise reader 
can fail to be shocked that some pictures of “qual- 
ity’ did relatively small business. Note will be 
taken of the nominal $1,000,000 in the till so far on 
Me‘ro’s “12 Angry Men” which ironically ends 1957 
on several lists of “Best Film of the Year’’—recog- 
nition, of course, could have some box office value 
on 1958 re-run. 

Naturally DeMille’s “Commandments” and Todd’s 


’ 


“Around the World” are at the head of the 1957 
class. Both have already broken precedent, or 
made precedent, as preferred. VARIETY has re- 


frained from any guess on the ultimate renials, but 
1957 releases are already well up on the all-time 
B.O. chainp list. With George Stevens’ “Giant” 
also taken into account, these releases form a 
strange kind of symphony of the heavens in a busi- 
ness and a year complaining unto weariness of dis- 
integration and defeat. 

“Commandments” and “80 Days” have already 
taken in more rentals in fewer theatre engagements 
than any pictures in history. “Giant” is the biggest 
entry on the Warner Bros. book. It’s to be noted, 
of course, that all three pictures actually went into 
release in late 1956. But their full impact on trade 
economics wasn’t felt until the past year when they 
reached meaningful circulation. 

The roster, as in past, tell tales of woe and bitter 
disappointment, along with the upbeat. The ex- 
tensive variety of money-makers immediately shows 
that clicks don’t come via thematic material, where- 
as important production values help all along the 
line. Comedy, musical, Biblical spectacle and strong 
drama all joined the winner's circle. Prominent, too, 
was Elvis Presley. 

Among the large disappointments are many pic- 
tures not given a mention in the lineup, for they 
failed to draw the qualifying $1,000,000 minimum 
gross, (This figure is used because in order for it to 
be attaified a feature must be given good circuit 
bookings and thus trade significance. ) 

Not carried, for example, is Otto Preminger’s 
‘Saint Joan,” which promises a gross of about $250,- 
000 in the domestic market. Paramount had a 
toughie in “Buster Keaton Story.” siraining to make 
$800,000. 

Not represen‘ing a collapse, but nonetheless dis- 
heartening to 20th-Fox was the $1,700,900 reaped 
with “Desk Set.”” A more impressive figure was an‘i- 
cipated with the Spencer Tracy-Katherine Hepburn 
starrer. Metro’s “Silk Stockings’ drew fancy 
notices and grossed $2,500,000. Same company’s 
“Jailhouse Rock,” starring Presley, is listed at $4,- 
000,000. 

Presley, who has become a show business phenom- 


enon, was strictly bigtime on varlous locations so 
far as earnings were concerned. At 20th, his “Love 
Me Tender” brought in $4,500,000, the first week's 
billings alone have added up to $1,000,000. His 
“Loving You” at Paramount meant a gross of $3,- 
700.000. 

The picture business had its up and downs and 
clearly less up than down over the past year, due to 
influences from beyond as well as within. The fall 
season particularly brought a major letdown, for 
coupled with a protracted siege of Asiatic flu was 
the release of prominent pictures of the past on 
television. 

Pix have been going the tv route for several years 
now. This year’s woe stemmed from the fact that 
major M-G and 20th offerings were made available 
along with some big independent product. It proved 
a tough rap for the exhibitors, and the 
at large, to take. One week in October brought a 
total of 35,000,000 admissions to the country’s the- 
atres. The average nightly number of o!d-films-on- 
tv viewers exceeded that figure, according to market 
analyst Albert Sindlinge) 

Films obviously were more in the public’s con- 
sciousness than they had been in a decade, but these 
were the films being channeled in o the living rooms 
By year’s end there were tew who wouldn't agree 
that the selloff of vintage preductions to tv cost the 
industry a staggering amount—far more than the 
distribu‘ors collected via the maneuver 

With DeMille and Todd in the driver’s seat 1958 
ushered in a new era in “hard ticket” merchandising, 
and along with new demands for any other kind of 
realistice departure from the routine in marketing. 
Multiple, day-and-date runs were given a heavy play 
to the extent that showcasing in a single house was 
avoided in many Cases Among those benefitting 
from this type of handling was 20th’s “Bernadine,” 
Bat Boone starrer, with a gross of £3,700.0C0 


Par undertook a new saies approach with “Com- 
mandments,” setting up “waves” of bookin? Phat 
is, following the initial run the picture would b2 li- 


with 
Par’s 


censed to a limited number of other situationrs, 
others added as this ‘wave’ was exhausted 
idea is to “feel out” the market slowly ard to have 
the DeMille epic available to the public for as long 
as possibie: Protrac‘ed plavoff means, the company 
believes, that any one period of b.o. reces_ion, as 
during a flu scare, won't be too damagin*t 

Walt Disney’s oldies did splendidly—in 
Distributed by Buena Vista, “Cinderell:” 
basis of dates so far figures to rope in $2.5 
And “Bambi” is likely to take $2,700,000 

Although the gross of $2.250.000 appeared respec’- 
able enough for “Sweel Smell of Success.” the en- 
try was the first disappointment for Hecht-Hill- 
Lancaster. It was an expensive production and a 
$400,000 deficit is involved. Warner's “Spirit of St. 
Louis” proved a tough pill to take, for the domestic 
gross of $2,600,000 barely exceeds half of the pro- 
duction casts. 


theatres. 
o1 the 
0.090. 


Consistent performer, as in the past. was Jerry 
Lewis. His most recent, “Sad Sack,” is pencilled 
in as a $3,500,000 grosser. “Delicate Delinquent” 


“Hollywood or Bust” $3,300,000. 


did $3,400,000 and 


Selznick’s Top-Money-Film Crown 


Artkraft Strauss Lichts 
Up Bway for €0 Years; 


On Dec. 16, 1905, when the first 


Threatened by ‘57 Blockbusters 4 ‘Szectacular’ Producer 


As never before David O. Selz-, just how long Selznick will reign 
nick is threatened with loss of his | But the film-makers are more and 
crown as producer of the biggest | more playing for higher stakes in 


issue of VarteTY wag published, a 


New York firm, Ben Strauss & 
Co., was celebrating its eighth an- 


grossing picture of all time. His|terms of production investment. ,™‘©TS4" During the scinaiosine. 2 52 
en ¢ aes Phe 3 . , - years, the Strauss organization, 
‘Gone With The Wind” continues | This particularly is seen in the \hich became Artkraft Strauss 


on top with domestic rentals of | growing amount of “unit” work at | through a 1936 merger, has devel- 
$33 500,000 and undoubtedly more the studios and _ on_ location , oped into Broadway's leading sign- 
will be added come each subse- | throughout the world. maker and producer of most of the 
; | i ‘ electric “‘spectaculars” that light 

quent reissue. The assembly-line manner of up the Times Square area. 
But with 1957, a couple of king- | functioning has become a thing of Signs for Trans World Airlines, 
sized blockbusters have come onto |the past. More and more pictures Kleenex. Budweiser, Admiral, Hit 


the fiseal speedway, namely Cecil 
B. DeMille’s “Ten Commandments” | 


! ¢ sy 
, are getting the “epic” treatment. 


Parade, Canadian Club and Johnny 
Walker are among the AS produc- 


z cae ome ~~ No ‘Birth of a Nation’ tions currently running on the 
and Mike Todd's “Around the gro _— — Main Stem’s neon network. The 
World in 80 Days.” The ultimate} Inquiries must again be antici-| AS signs in the Times Sauare area 
gross for each is not being pre- pated as to the reason-why of the | cover more than 200,000 square 
> . ‘ : ’ 9 ‘ » +3] " 73 ¢ lw 5 
dicted here: the amount of revenue | non-inclusion in Vartery’s all-time fet. utilize approximately 500,000 


light bulbs, and involve around 52 


! . . 
lass , yair § ar is | champio yrossers oO Yavi Ww : 
lassoed by the pair s0 eee § =a f Da d miles of neon tubing, with enough 
gigantic, considering the limited | Griffith's mop-up of 1915 release, | electric wiring to stretch from 
number of theatres played, that the | “The Birth of A Nation.” Although New York to San Francisco and 
final tally is simply unpredictable. | there is evidence that this picture —. 3 -ataag 
7 , ; - the S signs Cc > 
One thing is for certain: The | grossed over $50,000,000 in the and ti ew s pr sad B note — 
“test xs ae . | i nea 4 la 1S a! ad 
ceiling on grosses goes up and up. | world playoff over many years and | tins, are made in the firm’s own 
There’s unquestionably a lesser|, : scene dol aes 
| many reissues the financial story is New York shop, manned by black- 


market for all pictures collectively, 
as the attendance figures covering 
national exhibition show. And 
there’s a greater potential for the 
selected few, as witness $18,500,000 
for “Commandments” in 900 runs 
so far and $16,200,000 for “80 Days” 
in 145 engagements, which go and 
on without letup. 

Total of 15 of the past year’s 
productions are added to the roster 
of all-time money champs—those 
features which are in the $4,000,- 
000-and-up category. This is the 
big blockbuster division and, of 
course, the aim of every producer. 

Only 


issue, on 


|offerings) that 


uncut print 


| impossible to check because it was 
soid on states rights and territorial 
| bases and because no accurate com- 
pilation was available to the trade. 
| It should be remembered 
ert J. Landry’s special piece, this 
“Race & 
“Birth” 
slashed by censorship and constant in 
litigation and that, after 
has 
| Adding up and in all the reasons, 
|it remains now, as heretofor, im- 
practical to include “Birth” in the 
VaRIETY list. For those who believe 
| it has never yet been bested at the 
time will tell, naturally, | boxoffice, no dispute is raised here 


smiths, glassblowers, electricians, 
men, artists and sheet metal 
workers. The firm was co-founded 
by Jacob Starr, who came to the 
see Rob- U. S. from Russia in 1907 and 
three vears later went to work for 
Ben St whose company at 
that time was making signs for use 
the theatrical field, 

Starr was hired by Strauss as a 
blacksmith in 1928 resigned 


drafts 


screen 
badly 


Rape” 


was 


“auss 


1930, no 


ever exhibited and in 
to form his own business. Six years 
later he and Strauss merged their 
companies into the Artkraft 
Strauss Sign Corp., Starr’s son, 
Mel, is now president of the or- 
ganization. 


industry | 


| (Continued on page 60) 
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‘All-Time B.O. Champs 


[EXPANDED AND CORRECTED] 





With each Anniversary Edition Variety revises its compila- 
tion of the biggest grossing pictures of all time. The figures 
\represent gross rentals collected from exhibitors in the 
|United States and Canada, as estimated. 
| Obviously, “Ten Commandments” and “80 Days Around 
‘the World” will advance in income as additional market 
outlets are reached. Given below is the actual gross attained 
by each so far with no attempt made to forecast the ultimate 
tally. Parenthetically following each title is the distributor 
and year of initial release. 


| PICTURE ESTIMATE 
Gone With the Wind (Selznick-MG) (1939) ..... db iwows $33,500,000 
7eu Commandments (Par) (1057) .. .. «ccs siciescewes 18,500,000 
(Ac*ual gross 
for 900 
theatres) 
ee. me. TOM) COREY ook. kc ec aie pce be tuneacees 17.500.000 
80 Days Around the World (UA) (1957) ............. 16.200.000 


(Ac‘ual gross 


‘or 145 
theatres) 
Greatest Show on Earth (Par) (1952) ..............ceccee: 12 800,006 
iFrom Here to Eternity (Col) (1953) ........c.ccccececeess 12.°%1,000 
ee ee eras. 16 rama) (IGGE): io oiciccccc cocccse decueess 1.500.000 
ween @urmeemes (Par) (19568) ... 2... ccc vecadvenscesees 12 000,000 
SN I, I yo cic ying ra nin Waa acm oS snore al ncn Aim 12.000,000 
Bowel tm Gem (Selznick) (1947) . 2... 6.0.50. voeccccceses 11,300,000 
Best Years Our Lives (Goldwyn-RKO (1947) ......... 11,300,000 
ee We WED CAOUEEE 5 6 5 es a> 95 Sed cals s bee wl Bremen 10.590,000 
Cinerama Holiday ‘C'rama) (1955) ba ekaue are 10 000,000 
Samson and Delilah (Par) (1950)  —s_..... ce eee cece ee : 9,090,000 
Guys and Dolls (Go!dwvn-M-G) (1956) bnleuass avkcea ites 9 090.000 
Caine Mutiny (Col) (1954) ia a use) Albeo eeaararees 8.700.000 
eee eee CD RUINED css x ow vtwrwlnerara 8 BFR oe eee eee £ 500,000 
ee mun CES APUEG) . . . 5. vic cigaeicrs Wiseinslalealwewe'aeas & 500,000 
ae oe Ge Bee CB) (IDES) wacdcdccs wrescccuscasedews 8 500.000 
er arr Cems) COOEO) .;. ...cciosesualeweaewebleuaceckwased & 000,000 
ae Se we. Meera (RO (IONE) civic cc kc cwenaceevens 8.000.000 
mes Geeks (Col) TIGER). 2. cu cckccredacedcvcctdsveccs 8 000,000 
Shane (Par Re Pa hh. tte ta edt ant be ado cearada heals £.000,000 
20,000 Leagues ‘(D'sney-B\ SOE Gad tase cima ene ke 8.000.000 
Trapeze (UA nn er 7.500.000 
How to Marry Millionaire (20th) (1953) ............ cee eeee 7.200.000 
Snow White (Disney-RKO Ree. «oll eras eds bea meh cea 7,150,000 
Not As Stranger (‘UA Ry eee rn ae 7.100,000 
David and Bathsheba (20th) (1951)  ...........ceeceees 7.100.000 
For Whom Be'ls To'l ‘Pai | SE Se AP ie ee ea seme nee™ 7,100,006 
creme Sena Doers (0) (1054): ..... .. vewcincecdenccdocdiass 7.900.000 
Pal Joey ‘Col ET Ae 5 Ai oi win o ted aaa ate ae 6,700,000 
High Society (M-G) (1956) .......ccccccccccccccoceces 6.500.000 
Pe try Tomorrow (-G) (1056) .......<ccccaccccccecvcceces 6 500,000 
aoe Gaon (Peas) CIORE) |... ts ok w.dw bbc ewseesekeeucdnes 6.500,000 
oe mew Weew Cae) (OSE). ok cas cds cwsewoes cavwenvve 6.500,000 
Lady and Tramp (Disney-BV) (1955) .........c.ccccecees 6.500,000 
Snows of Kilimanjaro (20th SE” ih isickeaaanneeseud 6.500.000 
Seven Wonders of World ‘C’rama) (1956) ...........6..-. 6.500.000 
Pienic ‘(Col 1956) saa ee ie otal eae 6 300,000 
Raemeene (iicte-e ye) (2050) . 5c. . acc. co cece ceeedaceevas 6 275,000 
myer ome Pesee (Par) (1956) .nccacns aaccveacecescencece 6,250,000 
Welcome Stranger (Par) (1947) ....... ...icccccccccecss 6,100,006 
Hans Chr. Andersen (Goldwyn-RKO) (1953) ............-. 6.000,000 
re Mr ee 000) AOD £5 os . dos ce oS wweeio deawewad 6,000,000 
High and Mighty (WB) (1954) ..............ccccccceece 6.000.000 
TOMESEE RMD ks osc, cto eid ux rma olen mraiaaigeata eta 6.000,000 
Pesan Pam (diemey-BREO) (1G5S) oc ccccincccevecevccscvesocs 6.000.000 
re Tarn CRED .< . .. cvemandadeebeas ees eeneaes 6,090,000 
RD UU COU EY COOGED: cn nbs cm wewdecees swawaeeweien 6.000.000 
(Seven Near Mel (20th) (1065) .....<.cccccocccveweccsccece 6.000.000 
ar a meee SONeO) CODER) .. ;. .. poe dcweubecd aokwekuane 6.000.006 
Strategic Air Command (Pai DUET iin daacrubietker ated 6.000.000 
eT ee CD AOU ss et wwe ine bewee peas. 6.900.000 
Life With Father (WB) (1947) ........ ccc cece ccc cccccs 5.900.000 
Blue Skies (Par) (1946) isslgtansdndes dod ies annual 5.700.000 
Seven Brides for 7 Bros. (M-G) (1954) .......cccccccees 5,600,000 
Teahouse of August Moon ‘(M-G) (1957) .............05- 5.600,000 
eee ACT) AUOEED |... Gs --ocnle 0.4 See Words evens s @abu deen 5.550.000 
me ere TRE CRO ov no vac or sob ooo b% owe edccaws 5,500,000 
ee Ge as (UN IED LEO) i. 6 ms.viciedcwiedeenavetecbeeace 5.500.000 
Pride and Passion (UA) (1957) ......ccccccccccccecece 5.500.000 
Eddy Duchin Story (Col) (1956) ........cccoccccccccccccce 5.300,000 
Se <I’. CUPID CA i 5.300.000 
Blackboard Jungle (M-G) (1955) ........ ccc cccccccecccece 5.250.000 
NE CPOE) AEOOED ..), 5s aseuanw.o0acod baee ca deldeesen 5.250.000 
, CMRES, AOOES eo o5.55 ica do TnSerdaddoucwedan ves 5.250,000 
ee NUE) COMO. 25d oo snc So visio eds daw abw@rek amen < 5.200.000 
Magnificent Obsession (U) (1954) .........ccccccccecccs 5.200,000 
Meet Me in St. Lowis (M-G) (1954) ......cccccccccccccecs 5.200.000 
eS CORD UMD ss. sw cee s Win.d ee Combe eu dade cee 5.200,000 
Show Boat ‘M-G) (1951) shee, alata anata vaca ceed ae 5.200,000 
Gentlemen Prefer Blondes (20th) (1953) ........ccceccecee 5.100.000 
ame Gutlew (REO) (1046) ....... cc iccccccvsccecececcca 5.075.000 
wevever Agsher (20th) (1087)... ..00ccscccccccceceecéssce 5,050,000 
Friendly Persuasion (AA) (1956) ........cccccccccccceces 5.050.000 
Anastasia (20th ns oo hes aw ee ee ioe ae eae ce 5,000,000 
peoeeen ame Gm TEOth) (IOSD) 5. in icccg db ciadudecesvonpaabns 5,000,000 
East of Eden (WB) (1955) ..........cccccceccs covcsccesss 2,000,088 
Green Dolphin Street (M-G) DOt) nbctmataseecu es $eeeeees 5,000,000 
Jolson Sings Again (Col) (1949) .. .... ccc eccccecces a renee 5,000,000 
paar Ween COA) CIGBS) 2x... ccs cwceeddsddavscadescewe 5,000,000 
Mrs. Miniver (M-G) (1942) ... .......ccecce ae eee veeeRS 5.000.000 
No Biz Like Show Biz (20th) (1955) ........ceee. ree oe 5,000,000 
Razor’s Edge (20th) (1947) ....... .ccccceccccccces +e++e 5,000,000 
Red Shees (E-L). (1948) ............ccccccccese covccecsess 9,000,000 
Song of Bernadette (20th) (1943) ................ ° . 5,000,000 
Three Coins in Fountain (20th) (1954) ......... iuetane 5,000,000 
were Gee. (0A) (80GB) ni. ovens cusdesecue iutawae > 5.000.000 
Man Called Peter (20th) (1955) ............ eee oewee 5,000,000 
Spellbound ‘Selznick-UA) (1946) —.............. paces 4.975.000 
Since You Went Away (‘Selznick-UA) (1944) ......... ° 4,950,000 
King Solomon's Mines (M-G-) (1950) ........ceeececes ° 4.825.000 
Searchers (WB) (1956) <...........cocscccoes owes 4,800,000 
meee (REO) (OR) ...... 6.05. ceddbcwccvces eemee 4.800.000 
Yankee Doodle Dandy (WB) (1942) ...... eeees eosesees 4.800.000 
Salome (Co!) NEE Oh cats inc atta eee Aan ee ee ° 4.750.000 
amin -CO0KS) CEROOS. nds co canc o ocd us eeacabeebecen 4,700,000 
ee :Cepaee = COBO Ss bk oe nos cg calahana kas ee Ebnt 2ccs 4,700,000 
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FILM IMPORTS: ‘GIVE ’EM SEX!’ 





Book For a 


New Musical 


By WILLIAM SAROYAN 


Everybody is always talking 
about the future of the theatre. 
What's going to happen to it? Is 
anything going to happen? 


the same” 
The theatre 


none of 


talk about the 
play. 

A little less 
than 15 years 
ago when I 
began to have 





on Broadway 
plays were not 
what they are today. Shakes- 
peare was Shakespeare then, 
and he’s Shakespeare now, but the 
thing that has happened to plays 
in general in the meantime has 
made even Shakespeare new, or 
at any rate different. As his plays 
are good, this sort of thing can be 
expected to go on forever. A good 
thing, or a sound thing, remains 
good, and sound, but it becomes 
new and different because peop!e 
themselves become different. 

Which comes first, the change in 
people or the change in art? It 
works both ways, most likely. A | 
play is written by a playwright, but | 
it is written out of people. And 
so the change in life and the 
change in art may be presumed 
to be simultaneous, all things taken 
into account. 


William Saroyan 


Man's use of force in armed 
contest was picayune in Shakes- 
peare time compared with what} 


it can be today, but size isn’t the} 
important thing about death, and 
so it doesn’t matter that the biggest 
and longest war in Shakespeare's 
time could bring death to only a 
relatively small number of people. 
| A Matter of Degree 

The important thing was that | 
nothing could prevent death in| 
any case: death by the sword | 
is not less death than death | 
by the bomb. It's only cleaner, | 
more reasonable, and easier to | 
notice. Dea’h by hiccups isn't | 
frequently used in plays, per- 
haps only because it’s uselessly | 
noisy and monotonous. On the; 
other hand, fear of the sword af-| 
fected only a few, while fear of | 
the bomb affects many. This | 
makes a difference in the people, | 
and therefore in the play that a} 
playwright writes, even though the 





Or is | 
it going to be} 


is business, | 


mine, so I'll} 


plays produced | 


|ence tragic. 
| must finally fail, must forfe't all 


| 1957, 


man’s view of death, however. 
| Death is still the toughest mystery 
|to hope to understand, to put up 
with, or to ignore. The mystery 
of birth is also tough, but it doesn’t 
bother anybody very much because 
he has already been born, and if 
he doesn’t understand it, he 
doesn’t really need to. Man 
tends to be anxious only about 
that which is schedu'ed to happen. 
And in any case birth and death 
are so nearly the same, so closely 
| related, that it is enough for man 
to get his style and meaning from 
his view of death alone. 

| Ina play called “Don’t Go Away 
| Mad” I worked at this theme: how 
|does a man in our time become 
| willing or able to accept the in- 
| evitable gladly and with grace? It 
isn’t easy. Shaw earnestly longed 
to die. That is the ideal way to 
| die: to have lived wel, to have 
| worked well, and therefore to wel- 
|come whatever is next, which no 
|man may know, or really needs to 


| know, although many must believe 
| something promising in a personal 
| Way. 


It is this illusion of personal 
reality that makes human experi- 
Man knows that he 


for the unknown, and in the mean- 
(Continued on page 61) 


Mixed Reactions 
To Q-Vitamins 
Of Holiday Biz 


Spectacular business done by 
virtually every major company’s 
picture in the key first-runs around 





the country in the Christmas-New | 


Year's period, while heartening in 
itself, served to have an important 
inter-trade effect. Key point is 
that the top outfits had their best 
wares showing. 

All distributors just a few weeks 
ago promised they'd no longer con- 
centrate top releases in the holiday 
periods. Yet it was proved more 
than ever that last-week-of-the- 
year bookings bring almost sure-| 
fire smash grosses. The tail end of | 
rather than bringing any | 
kind of letdown similar to the} 


“dite 3 . oe - ~ . 

thing Rye A A gy ge Ok disappointing experience of July 4, | 
pa gy sa . ; meant record figures in many | 
only death. areas. 


A view of death has always giv- 
en the human being his style and 
meaning. When the great killers 
were still unnamed, unidentified, | 
secrets—cancer, stroke, diabetes, | 
the several kinds of poisonings and 
so on—death was death, pure and 
simple. Knowing so little about 
the why and the wherefore and 
the how and the when of death, 
the religions flourished, and fought 
one another, and brought swifter 
death, in war and inquisition, to 
various kinds of saints and heroes 
and lunatics. at 
| From Religions to Scientific | 
~The 20th century view of death 
has shifted a little away from the 
religious toward the scientific. If it | 
can't be prevented, death by dis- | 
ease can certainly be postponed. | 
On the other hand, accidents | 
are more frequent because the 
potential for them has been in-| 
creased by the invention and usage | 
of machines of all kinds. A man 
with a mouthful of first-class den- 
tistry just completed can come te 
the end of his life by reason of | 
only a split-second error in the) 
night-time driving of his Dodge | 
on his way home to supper. The | 
accident is shocking but not tragic. | 
He should have hung around the} 
office five minutes longer and | 
thereby frustrated the grinding) 
of fate, as some people call it. 

Death by disease (which used to | 
be death by death) is at least bet- 
ter understood than ever before. 
Excepting a surprise of some sort, 
and God. and nature reserve the | 
right to surprise anybody at any 
time, the span of human life, as | 
it's called, has been measurably | 
extended. 

This fact 








P | 
has ~»ot improved) 


At least a couple of top-flight 
exhibitors, in light of this, imme- 
diately began to wonder if any 
istrib—any single one—would re- 
frain from going to market with 
top product at any year-to-year 
turning point in future. They think 
it's highly unlikely, despite the 
distrib pledges. 

However, in distribution’s de- 
fense, it’s pointed out that all com- 
panies have what they regard as 
boxoffice features spaced through- 
out the entire year and it’s only 
natural that each would have one 
slotted for year end. It’s simply 
the way the calendar breaks down, 
according to distrib sources, 


It’s to be noted that while most 
exhibition outposts drew top reve- 
nue via film product, there were a 
sporadic few that had bonanza 
stage shows. Notable example was 
the New York Paramount where 
the Alan Freed rock 'n’ roll outing 
was so strong, with the teenagers 
almost exclusively, that the fea- 
ture, “It’s Great to Be Young” 
(Fine Arts), was removed from the 
program. Traditionally of epic box- 
office proportions, too, is the N. Y. 
Radio City Music Hall holiday on- 
the-boards exposure. This year the 
picture is Warners’ “Sayonara,” 
which, on its own in other loca- 
tions, was top-notch. 

Distribs stepped ahead with 
these Class “A” entries: 20th-Fox, 
“Peyton Place” and “Farewell to 
Arms”; WB, as noted, “Sayonara”; 
United Artists, “Legend of the 


| Lost”; Paramount, “Sad Sack” and 


“Wild as the Wind”; Metro, “Rain- 
tree County”; Columbia, “Bridge 
on River Kwai,” and Universal, 
“My Man Godfrey.” 


O'SEAS PIX GAIN. 
‘AT’ THE LOSER 


By FRED HIiFT 


Volume and sex were the key 
characteristics of the 1957 “for- 
| eign film year” in the States. 
| Add to this the perceptible de- 
cline in boxoffice for Hollywood 
| output, and the perspective be- 
comes one of gradual expansion 
|for imports. 

Mostly it was a victory of im- 
|ported sex over former artistic 
| quality. The booking total spread, 
| not because the public was clamor- 
jing for imports, but because Yank 
| exhibitors were pushed into expe- 
|rimentation by dint of the home 
|market economic squeeze. 
| Except “La Strada,” ‘“Cabiria” 
j}and “Gervaise” after that, and 
|some others, one may say the for- 


eign film has been concentrating 
/on delivering exploitable sex rath- 
}er than solid values, and that this 
|intensified pitch has been paying 
| off. Whatever its merits, a film like 
|“And Ged Created Woman,” with 
Brigitte Bardot, was cleaning up 
| despite the condemnation of the 
| Roman Catholic Legion of Decency. 
| | Tain’t Necessarily ‘Art’ 
“Foreign” and “art” are no long- 
er interchangeable terms. In fact, 
the independent distributors are 
consciously striving to get away 
from the long-established notion 
that a picture from Europe must 
automatically be “good” in the 
critical sense. 

There was a time, after the war, 
when a handful of new and unique 
European films arrived in the 
States, when origin alone implied 
a special quality, a morsel for the 











|the “art” houses catering to the 
| special audiences. 

| In art houses, “artie” pictures 
(Continued on page 61) 





Can't Enjoy Prosperity; 
Big-Crossers Crowded 
Out of Minneapolis 


Minneapolis. 
Flood of big-grossing pictures 


| hitting here at new year's outset | 


intelligentsia, to be seen only in| 





By GENE ARNEEL 


In the parade of the years of 
the industry based on sprocketed 
celluloid 1957 may well wear a 
| permanent ring. It was the year 
of “rumor-tism” and “mixed-up- 
ism.” The industry was singularly 
unsuccessful in either diagnosing 
or trea ing its own industry-wide 
dilemma. 

Perhaps the feeling at the mo- 
ment of VARIETY going to press 
with Number 52 is this: things 
couldn't get much more chaotic, 
so therefore some improvement 
may materialize in 1958, 

Of the sundry efforts to make 
with the shoulder-to-shoulder stuff 
it would be perhaps needlessly in- 
vidious to wonder who goofed, or 
why. Enough to remark for the 
record that the film industry was 





|dashing off in all its own many 
directions. It was one vast hap- 
hazard s eeplechase course. And 


plenty of horses were down in the 
muddy waters. 

There are some entries to be 
made on the positive side. George 
Seaton, president of the Academy 
| of Motion Picture Arts & Sciences, 


—|influenced the major film compan- 


ies’ long overdue decision to spon- 
sor the nex! television airing of 
the Oscar presentations; many an 
insider familiar with the previous 


NY. Film Crities 
Palm ‘Kwai and 
Alec Guinness 


Sam Spiegel’s production of 
“Bridge on the River Kwai,” re- 
leased by Columbia, was voted 
Best Picture of the Year by the 
|New York Film Critics. Film 
| emerged on top at the second bal- 
| lot with a total of 13 votes. In sec- 
/ond place was “12 Angry Men,” 
| Henry Fonda indie entry distri- 
| buted by United Artists, which was 
given two votes, 

Selected as best actor was Alec 


and the obligation to playdate | Guinness, for “Kwai,” via 10 votes 
them immediately are resulting in| on sixth ballot. Top actress was 


injustices and tough breaks for 
some worthy attractions. 

While still enjoying prosperity, 
for example, Paramount's “The 


were forced to depart from Radio 
City and the World, respectively, 
and there were no loop house, to 
which they could move. 

Boxoffice strength of “The Sad 
Sack” came as a big surprise, ac- 
counting fur the fact the United 
Paramount had set it in for only 
13 days. Radio City couldn't hold 
it longer because Columbia's Saya- 
nora” had been contracted to open 
Dec. 31. The other two UP and 
RKO and independent local down- 
town theatres also were occupied 
so thai there couldn't be any move- 
over. 

“Sad Sack” hit a record-break- 
ing $13,000 the week-before- 
Christmas, a new local high for 
those seven days. It garnered a 


week—which entitled it to an ex- 
tension of its engagement or a 
moveover and which indicated it 
could have kept going profitably 
for several weeks more in the loop. 

“Les Girls,” which had eight fine 
weeks at the World, including an 
opening stanza’s $10,000 gross, 
bowed out after chalking up a 


could have chalked up more tall 
weeks. 
Neither “Sad Sack” nor 
borhood house, their next destina- 
tion, until 28 days have elapsed. 
That's local clearance regulations. 
While they'll undoubtedly 


mentum by that time, the curtail- 
ment of their downtown runs pre- 
maturely is still a break for the 
neighborhood houses here, it’s 
pointed out. 





Sad Sack” and Metro’s “Les Girls” | 


mighty $10,000 its second six-day | 


highly profitable $4,500 seven days. | 
At this rate, too, it undoubtedly | 


“Les | 
Girls” can be playdated in a neigh- 


have | 
lost some of their boxoffice mo- | 


| Deborah Kerr, for ‘‘Heaven 
| Knows, Mr. Allison,” with 12 votes 
| on the fifth ballot, 


Named best director was David 
Lean, for “Kwai,” with 13 votes on 


, the third ballot. Second position | 


| went to Sidney Lumet, for “Angry 
| Men,” with three votes. Also men- 
| tioned in the voting were Joshua 


Logan, for “Sayonara,” John Hus- | 


ton, for ‘‘Heaven Knows,” and 
Preston Sturges, for “Gunfight at 
| O. K. Corral.” 

| Second in the best male per- 
| formance category was Marlon 
| Brando, for “Sayonara,” with six 
| votes. Others mentioned were 
James Cagney, Robert Mitchum, 
| Sidney Potier, Fonda and James 
| Stewart. 

| Miss Kerr is a two-timer winner, 
| having been accoladed 10 years ago 
| for her work in both “Adventur- 
| ess” and “Black Narcissus.” In sec- 
ond place this year is Eva Marie 
| Saint, given three votes for her 
| performance in “Hatful of Rain.” 
Other actresses who figured in the 
voting were Kay Kendall, Audrey 


Magnani and Joanne Woodward. 

Foreign films were considered 
separately and voted No. One was 
“Gervaise,” with eight votes on the 
sixth ballot. “Red Balloon” was 
second with five votes and “Or- 
dette” third with three. 

Also mentioned in this division 
were “Gold of Naples,” “Last 
Bridge,” “Devil's General,” “We 
Are All Murderers,” “Torero” and 
“Cabiria.” 

Gotham critics formally voted to 
eliminate writing awards this year, 
for unexplained reasons. Perhaps 
related to this are trade reports 
that three writers worked on the 
“Kwai” script whereas only the 
author of the original novel, Pierre 
Boulle, has the credit. 


Hepburn, Marilyn Monroe, Anna 


Film’s Year of Drift and Despondency; 
Proposed Cures So Far Fizzle 


reluctant attitude of the chief 
execs who comprise the board of 
the Motion Picture Assn. of Amer- 
ica will attest to the “heroic” pro- 
portions of the achievement. 
Biggest holdout on bankrolling 
the Acad show had been Nicholas 
M. Schenck. But there were 
others remaining in power (includ- 
ing Barney Balaban) who felt 
|either (1) the Oscar spotlighting 
encouraged too much of the “art” 
| of pictures at the sacrifice of the 
“commerce,” or (2) the benefits of 
| the program still would accrue. to 
| the industry with the outside Olds- 
| mobile outfit picking up the check 
as it did in past. 
Seaton “reached” the dissidents 
and finally got their sympathetic 
ear. As a result, come March 26, 
will be the biggest (it’s hoped) 
Acad outing of history with an 
audience figured at around 75,000,- 
000, with the greatest array of 
stars who in past would not or con- 
tractually could not appear on a 
commercially-sponsored telecast, 
and with the industry to limit itself 
|*o institutional bows, rather than 
individual picture plugs. 
July 4 Magic Flops \ 
New “orderly release” schedules 
are promised for the future be- 
cause the old practice boomeranged 
the past summer. Companies 
opened with their big guns around 
| July 4 and shortly after. Past ex- 
| perience was that this was the 
thing to de. But the public, ever 
enigmatic, didn't respond. Too 
many top-stature pictures were 
in competition with each other; 
| some had to suffer. 
Also on th estrictly trade side 
|}were arbitra'ion and conciliation, 
subjects that have been discussed 
and debated by distribution exec, 
exhib and lawyer teams for over 
10 years without much of any- 
thing being accomplished. 
Continuing elusive is a system 
under which exhibs and distribs 
could submit their differences 
anent trade practices, excluding 
rentals, to a panel of arbiters, pos- 
| sibly set up, as it was years ago, 
under the aegis of the American 
Arb‘tration Assn. 
There remained the question of 
how much marathon running time 
the public will stand for? “Com- 


(Continued on page 290) 


Pastors Hot ’n’ Cold, So 
‘10 C’s’ Loses Atlanta 
 Suburb’s Sabbath Okay 


Decatur, Ga. 
Equivocation on the part of 
;members of Decatur Ministers’ 
| Assn. resulted in Decatur City 
| Commission withdrawing its ap- 
proval of permit to show Par's 

“The Ten Commandments” at the 
Decatur Theatre on two Sundays. 

Action came after pastors said 
|in a letter the association could 
ne.ther approve nor disapprove 
| the showings. City Manager John 
|D. Powell said organization left 
the decision up to the commission. 

Commission last week okayed a 
| special permit to allow the Cecil 
8. DeMille biblical extravaganza to 
be shown on two Sundays, Dec. 28 
j and Jan. 5. However, the approval 
was contingent unon go-ahead 
from Better Films Committee and 
ministerial association. 

Better Films group gave reli- 
gious pic green light. 

After receiving ministers’ let- 
ter. however, Decatur Commission 
Chairman J. F. Redding ordered 
the application rejected. A city 
ordinance vrobibits Sunday movies. 

Storey Theatres Inc., chain op- 
erators who own Decatur’s only 
cinema, proposed to show the film 
between 2 and 6:15 p.m. in order 
not to interfere with Sunday 
church services. 

Decatur is a virtual suburb of 
Atlanta despite the fact that it is 
county seat of neighboring DeKalb 
County. Patrons who want to see 
DeMille’s re-make can view film, 
in various drive-in theatres as well 
| as hardtops. 


| 
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Been To Any Party Films? 


Karlovy Vary Showcases Red Features— 
Some Drop Propaganda in Favor 
Of Human Beings 








By GENE MOSKOWITZ 


Paris. 

A return visit to the only European film festival in the 
Communist zone, Czechoslovakia’s Karlovy Vary (the 
Carlsbad of yesteryear), hinted again in 1957 that the 
Red countries, both European and Asian, hunger for 
American feature films. But the practical means to get 
them cannot be found. The Reds want to barter, not buy. 
To the American film producers, all private capitalists, 
trading boxoffice dynamite from Hollywood for boxof- 
fice duds from Moscow and the satellites just doesn’t 
seem bright. 

It's been underscored again and again in Vartety that 
the Red bureaucrats will not—and perhaps, given their 
washed brains, cannot—understand that the Washington 
government is totally without power to make package 
deals, that it can commit nobody to nothing, and is espe- 
cially impotent to arrange screen time in the States for 
Communist pictures. 

This is the basic rub and the pride of the Russians 
won't permit acknowledgment — they want American 
films, we don’t want Russian films. Our “entertainment” 
is a novelty to their people; their “propaganda” is pretty 
blah to our citizenry. 

Generalization is risky but it’s probably true that, tech- 
nically, any country can put together a film competently, 
even with the new processes and techniques, plus tinting. 

Some Red pictures display progress in more individual, 
humane picturization of ordinary human problems with- 


out dragged-in “party” angles which hold up a clearer 
mirror. But a Marxist is a born point-maker. The didactic 
touch is hard to drop. 


Here are some of the pertinent facts: 
T BULGARIA | 


Bulgaria has only made 20 features since 1947. But 
studios are being built and Russian coproduction is giv- 
ing technical training. Bulgarian films remain rather dry 
and revolutionary. Topical subjects are just beginning to 
be treated. 




















What Makes For Stardom | 


By ABEL GREEN 


The ingredients of stardom constitute an intangible 
something which, like all personalities in all walks of 
life, make them stand out in a crowd. But only more so. 

The stardom factor is the special quality to have great 
appeal to the widest cross-section of people—of different 
tastes, of different walks of life, of different regional, 
racial, religioso origins, but who are welded into a com- 
mon denominator in their appreciation of the artistry 
of the personality. 

A star imparts a very definite sense of excitement by 
his or her very physical presence. There’s an electric 
quality about anything and everything a star does. You 
see it in every movement. 

Elvis Presley, when he first came down to the RCA 
Victor offices on East 24th St., New York, struck the top 
executive as follows: “This boy is going to be a big star.” 
This was before he had proved himself sales-wise. Asked 
why, the diskery topper observed, “Well, we judge a lot 
by the girls in our place, for instance. You can see that 
this boy generates something; he’s got it for the kids.” 

“What's needed to make a star?” Talent of course 

As for the components that constitute the quality of 
stardom, that’s that special and intangible something— 
a peculiar chemistry which, (1) is appealing, and (2) cre- 
ates an illusion which sets that personality separate and 
apart from other performers. And when you're a real big 
star you're as effective “off as well as “on,” i.e. the very 
aura of the personality exudes that “something special” 
which endows an entertainer with that stardust glow 

The late great French actor-playwright, Sacha Guitry, 
a renowned ladies’ man, once observed that “every night 
I have the greatest love of my life—I have a rendezvous 
d'amour with 1,500 people,” meaning his audience. 

A contradiction to this, however, is illustrated by Jack 
Benny. Walking down 6th Ave., he ran into a vaudevil- 
lian who enjoys a unique niche in the Resort Hotel Cir- 
cuits. He looked the typical actor—fedora hat, stock tie, 
sharp clothes, latest leather-laced-style shoes, walking 
stick, spats—the works. Said Benny, “There’s one thing 
I gotta say about Buddy, he looks the complete actor—ex- 
cepting in one place, and that’s when he gets on the stage. 
Then he sure stinks up the theatre, doesn’t he?” 








SO YOU WANNA MARRY 
A COMEDY WRITER ? 








| HUNGARY | 

Hungarian films still show a sure technical grasp. Re- 
cent average of 16 features annually is being increased 
in 1958 to 20. Films shown at Karlovy Vary were steeped 
in the problems of this excruciating punished and shat- 
tered satellite. : 

One film, “Professor Hannibal,’ made before the Buda- 
pest massacre and approved by the party has since been 
a touch on the double entendre. The setting is 1930 and 
the preachment against the Fascist brand of dictatorship, 
but it was embarrassingly close in parallel to the ways of 
Moscow. 


EAST GERMANY | 




















East Germany turns out both propaganda and personal 
films about life in Germany today, or under the Nazis. 

hey make perhaps 20 films a year and reveal fine tech- 
nical knowhow. 

Czechoslovakia itself is up to 19 pix per year and also 
examples technical mastery though often rigid and classi- 
cal in thematic values. 
| RED CHINA | 

Red China has leaped ahead in production and has 
produced 139 films in seven years. Though invariably 
“angled,” some films seen have manifested a real feel for 
human values. 

Red China is heavy on documentaries (350) and foreign 
pix dubbed into the Chinese lingo (576) and into the vari- 
ous dialects (208) of remote areas. Exhibition facilities 
have burgeoned with 9,168 regular and ambulant theatres 
reported, and attendance calculated at 1,390,000,000 spec- 
tators annually over the 156,000,000 in 1950. 

Red China production is soon expected to hit 100 fea- 
tures per year as new studios are now being erected. 
Currentiy there are six studios in operation in Shanghai 
and Peking. 


; NORTH KOREA | 




















North Korea is strictly on the political “sell” and makes 
three pictures annually, either dialectical or filmed stage 
presentations. 











YUGOSLAVIA 





Yugoslavia, which made no films before the war, now 
shoots 12 to 15. There are four studios. Yugoslavia has 
about 1,350 theatres and needs about 150 features to fill 
its playdates. It’s sole Red country to unreel U.S. films; 
some 60% of those shown are American. 


| POLAND | 


Poland has begun to make itself felt filmically by cop- 
ping prizes at Western film fests. Though the pix still 
deal with the terrible occupation and resistance, they 
have a technical quality and depth that may build pres- 
tige in the democracies. Poles are geared for 12 pix per 
year but hope to go to 20 in three years and 50 in six. 
(There are only 800 theatres there and they take about 
150 pix per year). 

“Marty” (UA) was the first postwar U.S. pic to play 
Poland and reaped a critical success but not a financial 
one. People wanted lighter fare or more grandiose 
themes, having too much anguish of their own. “Indian 
Fighter,” “The Barefoot Comtesse,” “Apache,” all Unit- 
ed Artists, did better. 

Poland is booking a cross-section of Yank product from 
“On the Waterfront” (Columbia) to “Francis The Talk- 
ing Mule,” (U.) 

















By ALAN LIPSCOTT. 





Hellywood. 
Dear Deborah 

I'm very much disturbed by the news that you plan to 
marry Cy Gooley. It’s not so much that Cy writes comedy, 
but it upsets my craw to think that the moment he came 
along, you jilted that nice Norwegian sandhog. In my 
book you're just a fair weather bride. 

I hope you know that you’re not marrying a Thurber 
or a Shulman. Cy writes teevee comedy and you'll never 
be able to conceal it from your parents. The symptoms 
will betray him. He reads the labels on iodine bottles, 
buys penny uranium stocks, tilts pinball machines, plays 
a kazoo and moves his lips when he reads. But you'll 
starve because he has more than a nodding acquaintance 
with three Briskins. 

If you think your marriage to Cy will catapult you 
socially, let me remind you, that of the 18,000 invited to 
Mike Todd’s Mad Ball, 8 elephants made it, but not one 
teevee comedy writer. 

When ordinary workers work, i's evident. A plumber 
forces a gasket into a pipe or solders a leak; a doctor 
stabs you with a needle or pinches your gullet; a football 
player kicks the football, fumbles it or breaks another 
football player’s neck. But a comedy writer works like 
a dog when he pulling nervously at an ear lobe, or star- 
ing at a parrot, or digging into his trouser’s cuff for 
fluff, or cleaning the hinges of his spectacles with a 
toothpick, or making guided missles out of rejected scripts 
and launching them at the cai With your looks and 
figure, you need this like a hole in the head. 

I know, you know, romance in marriage is a precious 


item Right now, you are no doubt dreaming of your 
genius coming home after a hard day of punching. The 


clinch at the door, the fervent kiss, the exciting tet-a-tete 
of all that happened, dinner by candlelight, holding hands 
on the couch, watching Playhouse 90, and then to bed 

Wi'h a sandhog, maybe, but not with a comedy writer. 
You're not figuring on the siory conference Cy had that 
afternoon. His producer insisted, that to save the price 
of a set, the big scene in the firehouse must be shot in the 
baby’s nursery which was already standing. To save 6 
actors, the 8 firemen would be cut down io 2 and the 
mailman in the opening scene could double as one of the 
firemen if he wore an oversized helmet. 


So that night Cy comes home muttering billingsgate. 
The potroast in the oven by now is like leather. He books 
at your pucker and tells you to lay off persimmons. He 
glares at the sputtering candles and reminds you to pay 
the electric bill For dinner he has a bicarbonate and a 
milltown. And the romantic tete-a-tete will boil down to 
you saying: “Maybe I should go to Jersey City and visit 
my mother for a few weeks.” Cy just grunts as he tunes 
in a re-run of a Henny Youngman monclogue. 

Any doctor will tell you that a sandhog’s pituitary 
fidgets less than a writer’s. That’s because his thyroid 
never does nipups and so his adrenal glands act human. 
That’s why few sandhogs have duodenals. Statis‘ics prove 
that less women have ulcers than men. That's because a 
woran cries when the going gets rough and tears melt 
tension. I know a sadistic comic who could give the 
most overprivileged writer a coronary at the drop of an 
option. One wily writer, to stymie him, took unto him- 
self a female collaborator. So whenever the comic put 
the heat on, the gal would burst into tears. That punctured 
the pressure. The frustrated comic brooded and seethed, 
and then one day in a fit of anger he fired them both. 
But not before he himself got a coronary. (This actually 
didn’t happen to the comic, but it gives the story a happy 
ending). Knowing your hair-trigger temperament, if Cy 


‘Orderly Release’ 


By HY HOLLINGER 


For the nation’s theatreowners, 1957 was “another” 
year of declining business, Hopes that the inroads of 
television, the move to the suburbs, and the economie 
and social conditions affecting the boxoffice would be 
checked failed to materialize. 

More fringe theatres and even quite a few key situ- 
ations were forced to call it ‘‘finis” and closed down, 
The major disappointment of the year was the slump 
during the looked-for pickup of the in-recent-years usu- 
ally favorable summer months. Summer biz spurted 
slightly ahead, but it failed to offset poor spring and 
early fall periods. 

The brunt of the blame for the disappointing year was 
attributed to the failure of the film companies to pro- 
vide the nation’s theatres with an “orderly release” of 
outstanding films throughout the year. “Orderly release” 
was a much repeated exhibitor catchphrase-complaint dur- 
ing a generally lacklustre year. Exhibitors tended to be- 
lieve that given a regularized supply of good pictures 
throughout the year they could continue to operate suc- 
cessfully. They charged that the film companies calcu- 
latedly ‘held top product for certain holiday periods and 
left the houses with an almost complete void of potent 
films during the rest of the year. 


Play The Peaks | 

As the year came to a close, there appeared to be some 
hope that the “orderly release” problem would be solved. 
Considerable behind-the-scenes talks plus continued pub- 
lic pronouncements brought assurances from a number 
of the major film companies that during 1958 concen- 
trated efforts would be made to deliver to theatres a 
sufficient number of quality films designed to attract 
customers on a 52-week basis. 

Assurance was also given by Eric Johnston, president 
of the Motion Picture Assn. of America, addressing The- 
atre Owners of America’s convention in Miama Beach, 
that he would personally appeal to the film companies 
to schedule pictures so that payoff pictures would always 
be available. 

Optimistic note on same subject was sounded when 


Leonard Goldenson and Edward L. Hyman, president 
and v.p. respectively of American Broadcasting-Para- 
mount Theatres, revealed that an analysis of release 


schedules for 1958 disclosed that the film companies had 
heard the pleas of the nation’s harassed theatremen and 
were scheduling pictures in an “orderly” manner. Gold- 
enson and Hyman have long been in the forefront ia 
demanding the elimination of the orphan booking periods. 


TOA-Allied Very Palsy | 


A significant development during 1957 was the united 
front of rival exhibitor groups. TOA and Allied States 
Assn., formerly bitter rivals, agreed in fighting the prob- 
lems hurting the boxoffice. An observer at the annual 
conventions of both orgs found it difficult to detect a 
disparity of viewpoint. Both the small theatres, mainly 
represented by Allied, and the chains, for which TOA 
is the main spokesman, echoed substantially the same 
beefs and demanded similar solutions. 

It was all hostility 
product suppliers. Past 


between theatre operators and 

year saw friendlier relations 
between exhibition and distribution despite the com- 
plaints. The film companies, which had boycotted the 
exhibitor conventions in 1956, sent representatives to 
TOA’s Miami Beach meetings. Two sales chiefs—20th- 
Fox’s Alex Harrison and Columbia’s Abe Montague— 
met with TOA’s leaders and sympathically discussed sales 
problems. 

TOA and Allied presented a united front in continued 
efforts to get the Dept. of Justice to revise the consent 
decrees so that the formerly-affiliated circuits would be 
permitted to produce and distribute pictures with pre- 
emptive rights for their own theatres. This reflected urg- 
ency of additional product sources. 

Late in 1957 a new cause celebre aroused demand that 
the film companies provide theatres with a specific clear- 
ance over television. Theatremen wanted a definite com- 
mitment from each film company so that they could 
advertise to the public that a particular picture would 
not be available to tv for a specified number of years, 
It was evident that, in part, the public was remaining 
away from theatres because convinced that it had merely 
to wait for current releases to show up on home screens. 





ever collaborated with a female, you’d put ground glass in 
his yogurt. 

Comedy writers seldom work solo. They usually work 
with other comedy writers and those ether comedy writers 
usually have quirks. F’rinstance, Cy might bring a writer 
into your honeymoon fiat, who can’t concentrate unless 
he lies prone on the floor. I once wrote with such a 
character. When an idea starts to jell, he'll absent- 
mindedly pull tufts out of your $15-a-yard carpet. This 
vandalism is not covered by insurance. 

Or he may hitch up with the writer who has two sons in 
college and still blows bubble gum. The sharp cracking 
of the bubble made a nervous wreck out of my pedigreed 
mynah bird and it suddenly stopped talking. And then 
there’s the strange one who can only function when it 
rains. So to stimulate this odd ball, I kept the sprinkling 
system on full force. This eccentricity netted me a tre- 
mendous water bill and a lawyer's letter from “Dancing 
Waters.” 

To keep these lads happy, you'll have to stock up on 
such staples as aspirin, peanut brittle, tranquilizers, In- 
dian nuts, lighting fluid, pipe cleaners, benzadrene and 
kibble for those who bring their dogs to work. 

Ten years ago, I sent a letter like this to Bernadine, 
a month before we were married. The letter was lost 
in the mails. That’s what she says everytime we quarrel 
So, if you don’t receive this letter, I'll be sympathetic. 

So as not to be a complete ogre, may I add, that in my 
40 years of writing comedy, my talent has been maligned 
by producers, insulted by directors, panned by critics and 
slandered by actors. I would like to quit but I can’t, 
because I'm too much in demand. With all my heart, I 
wish the same to Cy. 


As ever, 
Alen. 








January 8, 1958 


Fifty-second VARIETY Anniversary 
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10 Little Plots and How They Grew‘ 
[Or The Challenge Hollywood and Television Present] 


Challenge indeed! 

The most important problem you, Mr. and Mrs. Amer- 
ica, will have to face as you sit gathered in front of the 
family watching box is—How To Keep Awake? 

A Problem indeed! You've just 
faced a day of Challenges. To begin 
with you’ve gone to the job without 
breakfast, because your wife has re- 
mained in the sheets, wrapped like 
a red-eyed corpse, having stayed up 
to catch the new Milton Mills epic 
on The Late, Late Show. 

“Got sucha headache! Ya mind this 
one morning, honey-lover?” she purrs 
helplessly, unconsciously imitating 
Lucille Ball trying the same gambit 
on Desi Arnaz. 

You've faced The Challenge Of 
Commuting, or risked life and limb 
to get to work and back on your local Indianapolis Speed- 
way—sometimes referred to as a Freeway or Fearway. 

Night falls and you're about to, as you stumble through 
the front door carrying a shredded briefcase, your parched 
lips just managing one word, “Martini!” And you collapse 
in the oasis of your living room, one limp but loving arm 
around The Little Woman, who is already listening to The 
News. 

After about two minutes of Chet Huntley and David 
Brinkley reporting the latest fun and games at the U.N., 
some progress reports from missile and bomb makers who 
predict that if all goes well by 1967 we should all be on the 
moon—having been blown there—you're ready for a sec- 
ond martini. 

Suddenly you're surprised to see that your wife is wear- 
ing shoes. 

“I thought,” explains The L.W., “for a change we'd get 
out of the house and go to a movie! We sit here night after 
night, noses pressed to this little pane of glass when there 
are dozens of wonderful wide-screen pictures in Todd-AO 
and all kinds of Scope we've missed!” 

“Dozens! At least a couple of hundred!” you admit. 

“By all means, let’s! Say, where's that new one playing 
with Victor McLaglen, Edmund Lowe, and that cute Fifi 
D'Orsay?—'Sez You’?” : 

“Darling, it isn’t! You see we’ve missed so many!’ 

This night will not be an exception. Over the third mar- 
tini you call the babysitter—only to find she’s having one 
of her own. 7 

This cinches it. You decide as long as you don’t have to 
go ovt—“but we'll definitely see a movie tomorrow!”— 
you might as well try one of those new TV Dinners you've 
got in the freezer, “Ming Toy’s Packaged Noodles Com- 
plete with Fortune Cookie.” : 

You open your fortune. It reads: “In the coming months 
you are destined to watch the same stories you watched 
last year, except with a few new twists.” 

Now by that the Hong Kong Noodle Co. doesn’t mean 
there’s anything wrong with such familiar twists as Lucille 
Ball, Ann Sothern, Eve Arden, Dinah Shore, Mary Martin 
—they’re still batting a thousand on the Trendex. 

But this season you'll see a whole new flock of frails. 
For along with our prize corn, wheat, and lima beans, no 
country on earth can boast of as pretty a yearly crop of 
ingenues as we can. 

Putting aside all girls in the Song-and-Dance Depart- 
ment—those who will shake a pretty leg on Variety Shows 
—the new shipment of heroines will be roughly required 
to: 





Ken Englund 


HAVE STARS IN THEIR EYES 
AND FALL IN LOVE WITH 

The Romantic Hero Who Comes From Nowhere and 
by a kiss in the hayloft transforms Plain Jane into 
the loveliest, most sought-after girl in the neigh- 
borhood. 

“See. Nellie Sue, I bought you a comb for the back 
of your hair. ‘Course it’s got no rhinestones, no dia- 
monds—you already got aplenty if you count those 
asparklin’ in your eyes! Like stars! Why when you 
smile you light up the whole sky!” 

“Why, Ah declare, Mr. Rainmaker, you air a-silly! 
Only suddenly—suddenly—I dunno—suddenly the 
night—I dunno—only look, Mr. Stranger, it’s full 
of wonderment!” 

Wonderment indeed! Black black is the color of our true 

love’s chances for matrimony until the Stranger works his 

1ae:c. 

és The wonderment is whether or not you can keep your 

eyes open, (If you're a Plain Jane, of course, yéu probably 

will. and be all softened up in the end to buy the Spon- 
sor's beauty soap!) 

OUR NEW GRADUATES FROM THE MISS RHEIN- 
GOLD SCHOOL OF ACTING WILL ALSO BE 
REQUIRED TO TAKE A SHINE TO: 

Assorted Cads, Bounders, Urban Wolf types, and— 
(how can I say this?) Married Men?!! 

The Boy Back Home When She Comes To Her Senses. 
Usually a C.P.A. With A Heart of Gold, who SAVES 
our Miss Sweetmeat at the last moment, from fatal 
dalliance with the above assorted C., B., and U.W. 
and M.M. types. 

* * . 

OUR FRESHMAN ACTRESS WILL ALSO CUT HER 
BABY TEETH ON THE PERENNIAL PART OF THE 
STOUT-HEARTED HEROINE IN THE WESTERN, 
OR RURAL AMERICANA DRAMA. 

Occasionally she will be called upon to load a rifle 
when the going gets rough during an Indian attack. 
Mostly, however, she'll bear children bravely, mostly in 
a ‘covered wagon, preferably while it’s moving: she 
churns butter sometimes with the other hand and the 
rest of the time waits at the door for her Menfolks to 
come home safely. 

A. Good law-abiding Menfolks. 

B. No-good, non-law-abiding Menfolks. 

Her lot is not an easy one. Getting three meals a day, 
raising the young ‘uns, there’s hardly time to attend all 
the lynchings and those endless meetings in the church 
where her neighbors gather to face or duck the moral 
issue of whether or not they want to Clean Up The Town, 

Sometimes Our Girl is “fir” it, sometimes “agin” it— 


depending on what part she plays: 
A. The Schoolteacher from the East who wants to 


By KEN ENGLUND 


tear down the local bordello and use the lumber 
to build a new schoolhouse and drive the Painted 
Hussies out of town. Or: 

B. A Painted Hussy. 

For this she must have good legs, wear a short, 
fringed costume with long mesh stockings, because 
censorship dictates that she must always be dis- 
guised as A Dance Hall Girl. 

These come in three types: 

1. The Dance Hall Girl who is completely regener- 
ated at the finish. 

2. The one who's half-regenerated. 

3. The one who never needed regeneration in the 
first place! Because as it turns out happily, she’s 
really The First Female United States Marshal, 
Ann Sheridan, and has been wearing her badge, 
concealed under her jewelled garter all the time! 

Under FRONTIER HEROINES we must also lump: 

THE CAVALRY COLONEL’S DAUGHTER. 

Here too there are only three kinds: 

A. Snippy and spoiled. 

B. Sugar and spice and everything nice. 

C. Idealistic regarding making friends 
Indians. That is 
a tornahawk. 

For this difficult role our Girl must be trained to ride 
and act at the same time. Inasmuch as all her dialog 
with The Handsome Second Lieutenant is shot while 
they gallop between forts. 

* 


with the 
until Daddy’s hair is parted by 


THE HEROINE IN THE EASTERN 
WIFE” 

Her lot isn’t an easy one either, for the leading Man 
has the biggest part and she mostly suffers in silence— 
off camera. 

Usually her Husband is an Eastern, is this Happy Go 
Lucky Copy Writer who is going along minding his own 
business on Madison Avenue meeting the challenge of 
turning out copy for Eureka Gas Heaters every week, 
when suddenly what does he do to spoil it all? He writes 
a best selling novel on his Wife’s kitchen table, week- 
ends! Then the trouble starts. He gets a big fat Holly- 
wood writing contract and immediately begins to lose 
his integrity. 

The first thing he does in Hollywood is to knock out 
a great script. All the more remarkable when you realize 
he’s never written a picture before. 

At first this Big Fat Producer of his says he loves it 
but then the Writer realizes he’s secretly trying to ruin 
the picture by cutting the script down from 600 pages 
to 135 so they can make it! 

The Easterner is shocked to realize that there’s Gold 
In Them Thar Hollywood Hills, but at what a terrible 
price! His “integrity!” He refuses to compromise. 

The Ruthless Producer, on oily type who smokes big 
dollar cigars, takes him to this big Hollywood party where 
he introduces the Eastern Writer to a Western type girl 
—Mamie Van Doren. 

That night the Easterner compromises all over the 
place. the Producer even forces him to drink two Mar- 
tinis! Then he blows smoke in his face. 

None of the shallow Hollywood crowd at the party 
even speaks to the Easterner. They just call each other 
“Dahling!” have a Charleston contest on top of the white 
sequined piano, and occasionally blow smoke in the 
Writer’s face. Mamie Van Doren using a long cigarette 
holder. 

“What am I doing here?” cries the Easterner, groping 
through the rich cigar smoke to the phone. 

His Wife, a simple brunette, eagerly answers the phone 
in their simple, split-level home in Levittown. She’s just 
about to go to bed, she explains wistfully, simply. 

“So am I darling,” says The Husband. Van Doren now 
blowing smoke in his one ear and playfully sticking a 
cocktail onion into his other. 

“How are the children?” he asks. 

“We don’t have any!” says his Wife. “Paul Westchester, 
what in the world has gotten into you?” 

The rest is as familiar as it is sordid. Van Doren keeps 
blowing smoke rings down his neck so he goes back to 
the typewriter and loses his integrity, emasculating his 
poetic script so that now the Producer can shoot it! 

It is only when his Wife phones again with the joyous 
news that she’s pregnant that he can see a way out of 
the nightmare of driving Mamie to Ciro’s every night in 
his yellow Jaguar, swimming in Esther Williams’ pool, 
and burning Liberace’s candles at both ends. 

He returns to his old agency job at Bruisewell, Batter 
& Brutal, a wiser man. Having learned the old lesson that 
“Integrity is a matter of geography.” 

* * . 


OR “OFFSTAGE 


Our fledgling ingenue of 1958 must also be a girl who 
can always keep her wits about her, for occasionally she'll 
be called upon to try her pretty wings as: 

THE AIRLINE STEWARDESS WHO LANDS THE PLANE 
ALL BY HERSELF 

because both Pilot and Co-Pilot have passed out from 

food poisoning. (This will teach them to eat in the Chi- 

cago Airport!) 

And Our Heroine is “talked down” by tense young men 
in the control tower. 

You've of course seen this spinetingler in every other 
flying film since the Wright Bros. first soloed for the 
Warner Bros. (Didn't Doris Day do it recently in “Julie’’?) 
Caution: Don’t watch if you have any loved ones in the 
air at the moment. 

. . * 


THE INGENUE IN THE EUROPEAN TYPE DRAMA 

A. The Irish Rebellion. 
The plays of Sean O’Casey, John Ford’s “Informer,” 
Carol Reed’s “Odd Man Out,” have inspired all sorts 
of flattering imitations, some good, some bad, in all 
mediums. But there is not.a grain of truth to the 
base canard that it wasn’t a desire for freedom that 
prompted The Rebels to seize the Dublin Postoffice, 
they only needed something to write about! 

In short, all networks have plenty of Dublin streets 
in stock and an over-supply of. smoke pots. So expect 
to see a goodly number of anguished colleens who must 
sell their cockles and mussels and wring their hands 


while leaning against that papier-mache lamppost, 
hoping it won't come unhinged—and that Kevin will 
come home safe from “The Trouble.” Anguished, nat- 
urally, because the main trouble is with their brogue, 
which is sometimes thicker than the fog. 

* * . 


THE INGENUE WHO GOT LEFT BEHIND THE 
IRON CURTAIN 

This poor thing, usually a Professor's Daughter, has 
a hell of a time. She's got to get poor papa to safety, and 
even though he’s the most brilliant scientist in Bad Gass- 
wasser, he waits until he hears the jackboots of The 
Secret Police kicking in the front door before he is dis- 
illusioned with his countrymen and decides, “Alas, Lieb- 
chen, it’s time to leave!” 

What makes it worse always, is that he’s been so busy 
inventing leaf-mold that he’s sapped his strength. Daugh- 
ter is obliged to pack a whole suitcase full of vitamin pills 
and another full of mufflers before she can whisk him 
out of the clutches of their pursuers. And it’s only because 
the TV Director asks the Police to “kick lightly,” that they 
ever get away at all before the door is broken down. 

Herr Professor almost never makes the Border—but 
his Daughter does make the handsome Counter-Counter- 
Spy, so the whole thing isn’t a total loss. Unless you're 
watching it. Which leads us naturally to: 

STORIES DEALING WITH “THE GIRL IN JEOPARDY” 
IN: 


A. Tie Horror Si uation. 
B. The Murder Mystery 
be solved. 

In these, she'll be called upon to “scream with feeling” 
and to fall hopelessly in love with the Detective some 
30 years her senior—which constitutes the Puzzle. 

~ * - 


Usually “A puzzle” that must 


B-GIRLS DEMI-MONDAINES KEPT WOMEN AND 
VARIOUS OTHER GIRLS WHO ARE NO BETTER THAN 
THEY SHOULD BE. 

They manage to keep the sexpot boiling in spite of the 
Network boys with their blue pencils, because they've all 
been disguised as Night Club Singers. 

Unless, of course, they are: 

In the “East-is-East West-is-West and never the twain 
shall meet “Type Love Story sired long ago by Rudyard 
Kipling. 

Pearl Buck did, and still does, yeoman work in this 
field, but of course, the dean of this literature of the 
broken lotus blossom is Somerset Maugham. His Sadie 
Thompson has had daughters by the hundreds—girls in 
ratty fox fur pieces and tight black satin, shashaying 
around under countless palm trees, driving men mad mad 
mad in all mediums! However, in today’s television dra- 
mas, Reverend Davidson's collar has been removed by 
Madison Avenue, and he now turns up as a Rum-Soaked 
Doctor. The only kind apparently eligible for member- 
ship in The South Seas Medical Association. 

So it’s safe to sum up at this point and say there'll be 
nothing very new under that merciless southern sun—~ 
except the Girl in the Sari or Sarong. 

As for the stories, mostly they'll be the same old ones. 
After all, as they say, there's only a handful of basic plots, 

It’s not only The Story—to quote the Professor of Stage, 
Screen and Television Dramaturgy—it’s How You Tell It. 

And I might add here—before I get hit with a brick 
from Mr. and Mrs. Avid Viewer—you'll also see, as usual, 
thousands of hours of outstanding fresh and brilliant en- 
tertainment, on the various dramatic theatres of the air- 
ways. 

Also right here and now, I’m duty bound to say that, 
as a Screen Writer, I must again acknowledge the debt 
Hollywood owes to television. Honest, illuminating com- 
edies and dramas from the pens of tele playwrights like 
Paddy Chayefsky, Reginald Rose, Horton Roote, et al, 
dealt a death blow to the timid, pyerile picture. In its 
place now, the Motion Picture Industry has been able to 
take off its velvet gloves and do “A Hatful of Rain,” a 
“Marty,” a “Bachelor Party,” a “Something of Value,” an 
“Island In The Sun.” 

Ironically enough, it's been a two-way process of crea- 
tive osmosis. Hollywood, as we know, absorbed some of 
the best of the new television stories, writers, directors, 
the Eva Marie Saints, the Anthony Franciosas. While the 
new medium assimilated the two-reel comedy technique, 
the corny melodrama of yesteryear, the B-picture film 
method of story telling, Hopalong Cassidy, Roy Rogers, 
and the various grades of A-B-and-C Westerns. Plus a 
mountain of old gags, old scripts, twice-told tales? Twice? 
Some of them told a dozen times! 

Broadway and Hollywood hits like “Nothing But The 
Truth,” “This Thing Called Love,” “Burlesque,” “The 
Count of Monte Cristo,” “Topaze’’—well the complete 
list of all these venerable properties would be as thick 
as this annual. 

In short, Hollywood cleaned out its story trunk, its bag 
of tricks, time-tested, time-worn, and dumped it onto 
NBC, CBS, ABC. With around-the-clock programming 
that eats up entertainment faster than new things can be 
invented, is it any wonder that the producers of live and 
film programs mus rework the standard catalog of sound 
stories? Play new variations on the same old themes. 

Take for example the genesis of the two most popular 
types of programs au courant—The Western and The 
Mystery Melodrama. There isn’t a five-foot shelf of West- 
ern lore and drama. It’s probably 150 feet! From Feni- 
more Cooper's “Deerslayer” to Zane Grey’s “Light Of 
The Western Stars.” 

Right now, members of the Television Branch of the 
Writers Guild of America, East and West (I’m a proud 
member) have their noses glued to the letters Wyatt Earp 
wrote to his Interior Decorator. They've covered every- 
thing else! 

Sometimes, however, under a molehill of cliches lies a 
mountain of research. 
- * 

SIGMUND FREUD AT THE B-BAR-H. 

The new goal is not Hopalong Cassidy, but a desire for 
the ring of truth—a sense of historical authenticity. Now 

the villain doesn’t go to jail, he goes to a psychiatrist. 

And “High Noon,” produced by Stanley Kramer, au- 

(Continued on page 28) 
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‘DON'T WORRY OR EAT 
HIGHLY SPICED FOODS 


By SOL SAKS 
Hollywood. 


and my wife says I should throw | the door as it opened. 


decided otherwise. that it was Sol Saks. 
In order for the reader to un-|rushed forward to grasp his hand. 


derstand the ensuing I must first|“Thank God, you've come, we've 


explain something of my own back- 
ground. I have been a writer for 
15 years and last week I was sick. 
Come to think of it, that’s all you 
need to know. While sick, in that 
semi-conscious. semi-delirious 
state induced by the lack of Mil- 
town I jotted down notes which I 
am herewith reproducing. The 
reader will understand, of course, 
that these notes have been edited. 


been waiting for you.” 

Saks murmured simply, “I'm 
sorry.” Only on the morrow 
would they read of the real reason 
for his tardiness. 
building . 
ing of a child trapped inside 
his unhesitating dash _ into 
flaming edifice and his 
pearance again, just seconds 


. > fore the building collapsed with 
Many of them are undeciperable,|the child held safely in his arms 


or of no interest to the reader, and | and the cheers of the crowd ring- 
— er reasons. a ing in his ears. 
those deleted were some obscene ; : 
yasted motion Sol 
references to panel shows, a gross- | oar oad tn = protons 
ly exaggerated caricature of Mamie | (oocced out a few words here ... 
Van Doren and the name Yvonne | Crosse a few lines here ‘and 
Mag sore which — has agreed those looking over his shoulder 
to believe is a girl whom I con-| ,.sned in admiration as they saw 
sidered hiring to do my typing. | ¢-om the hodge-podge pages 
> > are ' > = | = . aad 
Here are the notes. |emerge a smooth, well-knit, almost 
* | perfect ‘script that in a few hours 
“Since my father owns this | would electrify 40 million listeners. 
ranch and is our employer,” she | Only a careful observer would no- 
said with a stamp of her expensive- nee 4 gen ig vl 
ly shod foot, “I demand that you | hin e thick glasses the flasne 
take me to the dance.” 4 | of pain caused from the badly 
One could hardly believe that) burned hand held so casually in his 
this determined command could | coat pocket. | 
—— ee ogni Ae ay vain Page etenea a i aeenes 
set so perfectly beneath the saucy | Ver W é silicic Wh acaipa sg 
ge ey ee 
y dainty freckles as if to sub-/| !0v! yes ne Pm EtaSoes 
stantiate her Irish ancestry. }are flashes of pain from the badly- 


the 


be- 





* * 


“I’m sorry, Ma’m,” he said. And burned hand held so casually in 
though his voice was gentle and his coat pocket?” 2 
courteous, his quiet grey eyes, sur- | That’s Sol Saks,” another an- 


rounded by the wrinkles caused |SWered. “And the sponsor has just 
from looking into the sun, showed | Offered to give him $9,000 a week 
his firmness. “But there’s some | and an introduction to Mike Ro- 
heifers to brand and that’s what; manoff if he'll write the program.” 
your father pays me for.” “No thank you,” Sol Saks was at 

She turned on her heel. Only | that moment answering the spon- 
business associates of her father’s|S°r. “But I've got to go home and 
could have warned him of the firm- | Write a play about the Real Mean- 
ly set chin they got to know so | ing of Life.” He turned and 
w 


well during the fabulous . wheat | Walked out and the crowd watched 
corner of 1924. “I never want to| aS his round-shouldered figure dis- 
see you again,” she said. {appeared into the dimly lit corri- 


: set Rte bE | dor. 
L No Cure, 

And she never did. But it was 
just as well. Because he was bare- 
ly smart enough to stay out of a 
mental institution and she was 
married, had three small children, 
was in love with the driver of the 
diaper-service truck, and got fat aS | keeps bringing up the name Yvonne 
a pig before she was 30. 


* * 


* 





age that I got well. The doctor 
said all I have to do is avoid worry 
and highly-spiced foods 

Now I've got to pay his bill and 


| It was right after this last pass- 








a 





Courtier. The sponsor isn’t going | 








to pay me quite $9,000 and he says | 
every script will have to be okayed | 
by him. the account executive, the | 
head of the agency, the producer, | 
the star and‘his sister-in-law who | 


No Room 


studio reserved for only the most 
The doctor says I’m all right now | important ty shows turned toward 
The relief 
the damn notes away, but I have;was almost audible as they saw 
The sponsor 


The burning | 
. the mother scream- | 


ap-| 


| buy a new coat for my wife who 


|took English composition in high- 
|school. And’that if he demands it, 


|J must write the script on Sunday | 


afternoon while standing-on my 
| head in front of Grauman’s Chi- 
jnese. (So: far he has never de- 
manded it but I. do it once in a 
while anyhow, just to show him I’m 
conscientious.) 


to Mike Romanoff either, but that 
doesn’t matter. since I can’t eat 
highly spiced foods anyway. 





Sum Up Frisco: 


Could Be Worse 


By WILLIAM STEIF 


San Francisco. 
Neighborhood theatres continue 
to close, not in great numbers, but 
one every couple of months, Gross- 
es have been weak in many situa- 
tions, even at the first-runs on 
downtown Market Street. And ex- 


hibitors in Northern Californa, as | 


they are in many parts of the 
country, are more and more look- 
ing to candy and popcorn to keep 
them out of the red 

Nevertheless, a big picture will 
still bring out crowds. “Island in 
the Sun,” for instance, did great 
business and, more recently, “Pal 
Joey” hit it big. The trouble, ex- 
hibitors complain, is that there are 
too few pictures which catch the 
fickle, prosperous public’s imagina- 
tion. 

One answer, of course, to such 
a problem was the closed-circuit 
televising of such an attraction as 
the Robinson-Basilio fight, but that 
was for only a couple of hours one 
night and, while it hypoed theatre 
business, it looked more like a 
stop-gap than anything else. 

Another answer, some thought, 
was expansion of the art-house 
business, and the result is that 
Frisco now has eight full-fledged 
arties. But here, as in the big 
houses downtown, the product is 
too thin and at least one, possibly 
two. arties are in serious trouble 

None of this has prevented 
“Seven Wonders of the World,” at 
the downtown Orpheum, or 
“Around the World in 80 Days,” 
at the neighborhood Coronet, from 
each grossing more than $1 million 
in their first year. In fact, the “80 
Davs” gross is the highest in the 
nation, per capita, with the road- 
show scale running close to that 
of legit productions. 


I’m not getting the introduction | 














The car bounced over the ridge 
of curb and swung into the park- 
ling lot. The saffron headlights 
moved across the back fence and 
stopped against a wall. A sign read 
“Halfmoon Inn.” Elinor got out. 
“Lock the car,” she said. I put the 
lighis out and nodded in the dark. 
|There were gifts in the back—toy 
trains and books and games and 
| ties and packages of walnuts and 
| pfeffersneuse and tart cranberries. 

She walked ahéad to the bar. 
Even in the ruddy. gloom of the 
lneons she was pretty. She was 
{small and dark and had a round 
| Betty Boop face and legs that once 
| modelled stockings. She always did 
her shopping on Christmas Eve. 


| mases and they had been alike. We 
| hit every store in Bergenfield, N.J., 
except the plumbing shop. Each 
| year, we quit at 10. Each year, we 
were more fatigued than the pre- 
vious one 

“Think of a drink,” she said. We 


walked up the few steps into the 
Halfmoon Inn and I could not 
think of a drink because I knew 
that, no matter what I said, she 
would have rye and ginger and 
then she would have another one 
and, by the third, she would be- 


gin to mellow and the ache would 
leave her feet. 

Jack was behind the bar. It was 
curved to give it smart lines and 
he served from inside a cruller. 
A soldier and a girl dreamed over 
a pair of drinks. Two darts stuck 
in the dartboard. One was on the 
floor. Jack was short and fat. He 
wore a white apron high under his 
arms. Behind him was a round 
stand with glistening bottles and 
a silvery cash register. He kept a 
neat Inn 

He had 
stout and 
changed 


a blonde wife. She was 
jolly and Elinor ex- 
the women-and-children 


bulletins with her. Mutually they 
deplored the cost of everything 
and they talked against the man- 
ners and morals of the younger 


generation but they usually closed 


the gambit by agreeing that the 
boys were basically “good kids.” 

I tapped a bottle of beer. It 
tasted of damp rust as it always 
did when I drank too much of it. 
The soldier called Jack over and 
was leaning across the bar in a 
confidential whisper. The bartend- 
er had his ear near the soldier’s 
face. He pursed his mouth and 
frowned. Then he said something. 
He shook his head no 


Jack looked at the girl as though 














He crumpled up the pages of | 








figures and formulae and threw it 
almost savagely to the floor where | 
it joined the many other papers | 
which had met the same. end. | 
Then he pushed aside the test | 
tubes and apparatus and momen- | 
tarily rested his head on his arms. | 
His wife entered quietly. | 
“I've got some fresh coffee for 
you, dear.” | 
“Experiment 334... nil.” He| 
tried to hide the discouragement in | 
his voice. “Just like Experiment 
333 and all those before it.” 
“Darling, you can’t work this 
hard. You've got to take a rest.” 
“But I feel that I’m so near to 
finding a cure for the dreaded dis- 
ease 
“Oh the hell with it, let’s go to 








a movie,” his wife said. 

So they went to a movie and to 
this day there’s no cure for the 
dreaded disease. 

* * * 

The husky, thick-necked man 
shouldered his way to the bar. | 
“Never mind, no seats,” he snarled. | 
“il take this one right here.” | 


“T wouldn't if I were you,” the 
mild-looking young man _§eé said 
quietly. “That seat belongs to my | 
friend.” 

The husky thick-necked man | 
looked contemptuously at the slim | 

















figure of the other. “You lookin’ 
for a fight?” he snarled. 
The bystanders watched in ad- 
miration as the slim mild-looking 
man showed not the slightest sign 
of fear. “I said,” he answered 
Vv ut emotion, “that this seat 
v taken.” 
“Well you'll have to fight for it,” - y 
the husky thicknecked man said as JERRY A\t ALD 
without warning he swung. 
They fought and the husky, ; During 1957 Jerry Wi 1d ! ced and released through 20th Century Fox: “AN AFFAIR TO REMEM- 
thick-necked bully beat the living | SUMMER.” DOWN PAYMENT,” “KISS THEM FOR ME,” “PEYTON PLACE,” and “THE LONG HOT 
y + 2 > 2 cs » a s 4 ° 
Leone gt Of Me ae ee neg seem HEAR QUele Regtactions to be eleaed through, 26h Century. Pox wil cle, “THE 
Ey ade ba at —) De ae Ls xLOW . MARCH THE NINTH,” “MARDI GRAS,” “HAVE TUX WILL TRAVEL” 
erybody in the large rehearsal| and “THE SOUND AND THE FURY, 


| By JIM BISHOP 


Starting in 1930, we had 14 Christ- | 





at the Inn 








he was about to spit. In a loud, 
holy tone, he said: “We don't have 
no guest rooms, soldier. My mis- 
}sus and I live upstairs, but there 
| are no extra rooms.” He stared 
tat the girl. “We just keep a nice 
respectable bar. Don't let the word 
}Inn fool you.” 

| Elinor and Emma stopped talk- 
{ing to look. The soldier was em- 
barrassed. He traced designs in 
the wetness around the bottom of 
jhis glass. “Try New York,” Jack 
'said. “They got lots of hotels. 
Some of them will take anybody.” 
The soldier’s feet were on the 
rungs of the stool and, for a sec- 
ond, it looked as though he was 
going to stand. He relaxed. 

Emma called her husband. Eli- 
nor came back to me. She sat and 
leaned her elbows on the bar and 
covered the bottom part of her 
face with her fingers. It had been 
15 years since I had seen her 
blush. “‘What’s the matter?” I said. 
Through the fingers, she whispered 
“Shut up.” 

“What’s going on here?” I said. 
She shook her head and kept her 
eyes on Emma. “A soldier is try- 
ing to get a room .. .” She glared 
at me. “He’s probably stationed 
at the Teaneck Armory and this 
is the nearest .. .” 

“Oh,” she moaned, “are you stu- 
pid!” Emma was talking to Jack 
at a corner of the bar and now Jack 
was becoming red of face. It was 
obvious that Emma was whipping 
him with words. When she finish- 
ed, Jack took the white apron and 
wiped his forehead and walked 
over and whispered to the soldier. 
The soldier stared, then smiled and 
offered his hand. 

The bartender said something 
apologet'c to the girl. She smiled 
and Jack tapped the back of her 
little hand with his big paw and 
;then he went to the phone booth, 
shovelling in his pocket for a coin. 
He called the police department; 
I caught that through the walls 
of the booth. 

No Quiz Kids They 5 | 
“Would you mind—” I said to 
Eiinor. She asked Emma to get 
her a rye and ginger. “You men.” 
my wife said. Emma got the drink 
and she was smiling again. “Mine,” 
she said in her faintly Teutonic ac- 
cent, “is supposed to be stupid, 
but yours,” she glanced my way, 
“is supposed to be a reporter. They 
got eyes at least.” 

“Reporter!” my wife said. “Ha!” 
In a moment, a squad car was in 
front. A young sergeant got out 
and came into the Inn. He and 
| Jack and the soldier w hispered in 
a group. Then the soldier got his 
girl and they went out, bowing 
jthanks and the policeman took 
j them away. 

I looked at Jack. He didn’t 
well. “When you are ready, 
| friend,” I said, “I would like 
| know what the problem is.” 

He tried to say something, but 
Emma put a dash of pity in her 
smile and he started to polish 
glasses. “I will tell you,” Emma 
|said. “I will be glad to tell you 
; because you men are like little 


Poneto 
runs a very respect- 


look 
my 
to 


“Ha!” my wife said 

“My Jack 
| able bar,” Emma said. “So respect- 
jable our dog is not allowed in 
Tonight comes in a soldier and 
his woman. He drinks one, twe 
drinks and he asks for a room. 
| My Jack he shows this soldier that 
jhe is in the wrong place. He tells 
him off. 
| “Elinor and me—we know my 
| Jack is off his rocker. The soldier's 
| girl is not what Jack thinks.” She 
| smiled at me. “Not what you think 
either. She is pregnant. She is in 
j the last week. Any day, you un- 
derstand. Any minute maybe. 

“What's the cop for” I said. 

My wife wiped the corners of 
|her mouth with the little bar nap- 
| kin. “The police are taking him to 
| Tenafly with his wife. They are 
| going to get a doctor and a room.” 
She winked at me. “What a Christ- 
mas present for that G.I.” 

“The whole thing reminds 
|of something,” I said. “I 
think what it is.” 

“The great writer cannot think 
| what it is,” Elinor said to Emma. 
“Isn't that typical?” She turned to 
me. “I'll tell you what it is. It’s 
the oldest story in the world. It’s 








me 
can't 


|called No Room at the Inn.” 
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MURDER BY PAPERBACK 


By JOHN ROEBURT 








“She was blonde, pure gold; her lingerie sheer as a 
veil stopped scantily over her knees. The curling 
smudges of paint on her were hieroglyphics only his 
secret eye could read. Surrender, it said, shrieking 
in his senses. Her colognes found him first, mixed- 
in with his sweat; her arms reached around him, and 
now fever was at once. , .” 

You've perhaps read the book. The trail to this per- 
fumed boudoir paved with corpses, a record number the 
close of the scene even more bizarre than the prose build- 
up. At that summit of ecstasy, Baby Doll prods Mister 
with a small-calibre firearm sneaked from an invisible 
holster. But Mister finds that one instant of clarity in 
Nirvana, sufficient to nix the doublecross. Exit Baby 
Doll; a lead-pocked obituary nicely carved on the flat of 
her stomach 

Frenetic stuff; tough-minded 
met-Chandler vogue. 


mimicry of the Ham- 
Written in this instance by a fel- 


low, say, pseudonymed Wilcox, Guy Wilcox. Image Wil- 
cox from his writings and you see. 
But let me sketch him in. I know Wilcox. We meet 


seasonally to compare royalty checks, weep into a common 
bowl. We meet only at his place, on his insistence. The 
Streets are too damned disorderly, Wilcox says; you take 
your life in your hands going out. Muggers, juvenile 
delinquents, madmen behind wheels, not enough policing. 
Wilcox’s place is a development over near the East River; 
a 2'2 room bachelor apartment. He's got a lampshade 
made up of his book jackets; had certain favorite book 
titles made specially into a chair fabric, at a fantastic cost. 
He's 16 stories up, was never once robbed, but has a phobia 
about burglars. Has varieties of locks on his windows, and 
an iron bar across the inside of his door. 

Wilcox eats at home, does his own cooking. Is mainly a 
vegetarian; has some dark theory about meat stultifying 
the body processes and shortening life. Wilcox is 39; 
was last kissed by his Mother. He’s small, with a porce- 
lain look, and hairs counted and carefully spaced over the 
bald spots. Is mainly girl-shy; has some theory about 
germs and how sex anyhow debilitates the creative proc- 
ess. When we say goodoye, he hints around that he'd 
maybe some day like to meet the blonde he’s been years 
writing about, never coming right out with it. The times 
I've given blonde babes his phone number, the dolls com- 
plain they can never get him personally on the phone. 
Wilcox is an expert at faking it as a Japanese butler, a 
non-English speaking houseboy, a witless maid. He. has 
one hell of a talent for dialects; a hangover from amateur 
theatricals in some high school in Schenectady. 

On leaving Wilcox, I duck into the nearest bar. To kill 
the taste of that fruit drink he'd served me, and to maybe 
debilitate that sheerly creative process you'd rather leave 
to Wilcox. 
| Freud First Figgered It Out 

There then, is Wilcox, living the gamey life in his 
fancy, enjoying puberal follies with minimal or no risk 
to his everyday self. Even getting certain psychic bene- 
fits, without pawning his typewriter to pay the analyst. In 
short, Wilcox, like other colleagues right now in mind, 
makes the book do for the couch. As Freud once pon- 
dered it: ‘The writer does the same as the child at play. 
He creates a world of phantasy which he takes very seri- 
ously. The daydream is a continuation of play .. . the 
driving powers behind phantasies are unsatisfied wishes, 
every separate phantasy contains the fulfillment of a 
wish and improves on unsatisfactory reality.” 

This Walter-Mittyism-by-typewriter varies in device and 
form; varies as the daydream is different in all men. But 

this prose sampling now: “All night the swamp 
waters rose around him, fed by the intricate system of 
streams that wormed down the slopes from the high sier- 
ras of Oaxaca and Pueblo. A cocuyo beetle lighted where 
his chest was bare, the two phosphorescent spots on either 
side of the thorax emanating a brilliant, cold, green light. 
He crushed the beetle in a vise of fingers, in a rehearsal 
of what he soon must do. With daylight, he must find 
Valdes. There was no place to hide; murder was his only 
safety now.” 

The book?—“Swamp Murder,” by Brett Osborn. Set 
near southern Vera Cruz. An exotic locale, put down 
with flawlessly accurate detail. Osborn’s written 30 my- 
siery and suspense novels, and every one of them with a 
setting as far from Mamaroneck as Rand-McNally could 
take him. Read an Osborn paperback, and you're off 
head-huniing in the Solomon Islands, or climbing the 
Himalayan peaks hoping to bag man-hating Monica and 
the Ubucisz diamond, or riding a sampan in the China 
Seas with master-spy Krisch handcuffed to your side. 


The 7-league boots fitted to Osborn’s psyche is precisely 
the measure of my literary pal’s own neurotic process. 
Osborn the man suffers from agoraphobia—commonly a 
fear of space. He once threw hysterics in Grand Central 
Station. In the memory of his oldest friends, Osborn’s 
never ventured farther from home than the corner mail- 
box. His eyesight is fine, but he affects bifocals to limit 
the range of his vision. He likes everything small, com- 
pact, cosy, within easy reach. He chose his wife accord- 
ingly; to look down on a Singer midget, Lucy would have 
to climb up on a stool. A fan, aware of Osborn only 
through his books, once sponsored him for honorary mem- 
bership in the Explorers Club. 

Anybody plotting to kill Osborn, can get away with the 
perfect murder. Just blindfold Osborn, and then aban- 
don him on the 9th hole of a public golf links. He'll have 
a stroke, guaranteed. 

A Comer in today’s mayhem school is Mauri Storch, 
bern Feltknapp: Mauri is a Conchi in the battle of life; 
bloody his nose, and-Mauri only turns the other cheek. 
He was a boy organist in Sunday School, crossed the 
s.reet to avoid passing the poolroom. At Cornell in '36 
Mauri locked himself in with Thomas Mann, while his 
dormitory fellows were off on the annual panty-raid. The 
eount of Mauri's score against ruffian mankind shows up 
in his books.. The villains are his molesters, from cradle 
to now, generally assigned other. names but accurately 
described, even to their occupations. 

- Mauri’s- gassed, eviscerated,  bludgeoned, garroted, 
poisoned a covey of teachers, bloek bullies, process ser- 


vers, job interviewes, and a character omnipresent in 
his fiction named Zachary Ginhis. The prose demolition 
of Ginnis is too shocking. to detail here. Novels with Gin- 
nis as the quivering- pigeon in fiendishly designed auto- 
da-fes, have been banned in Boston, Dallas, and Memphis; 
torn from the bookstalls by the Watch & Ward Society. 
The best guess about Ginnis’ true identity to date was sup- 
plied by Mauri’s younger brother. Seems there was a 
Ginnis who threw a mudball at Mauri’s summer whites 
while adolescent double-dating in Tibbets Brook Park. 

And oh yes, the malevolent face of evil in all of Mauri'’s 
books is a mealy-mouthed slob of a private eye skimpily 
named Max, just the given name. Mauri’s pop was a 
free-wheeling household sadist named Max. Enough said? 

A few tips in conclusion, for those who might enjoy the 
game of psyching the writer. When a scribe is obsessed 
with femme fatales too-beautiful-to-live, lay odds he’s mar- 
ried to a plain jane. When he confects new and newer 
ways of mashing a grapefruit in a doll’s lovely kisser, make 
book his own missus can and does flatten him regularly 
with a phrase. Find a crimewriter whose one tack is the 
scaepel dissestion of a town, its undercover lusts, the hid- 
den skeletons, and the Jekyll-Hyde inner reality of the 
popular County Supervisor, bet your poke friend scribe is 
a pillar of the community, fun at parties, and vice-presi- 
dent of the local P.T.A. 

The book, after all—(including myself in—is nothing 
more or less than the solitary monologue of the Ego. 


On Location—In Paris 


1957 Was An Active Year for American 
Film Productions in French Capital 


By GENE MOSKOWITZ 
Paris. 

In July of 1957 grim gray German troops marched in- 
to Paris firing at retreating French soldiers. The Pari- 
ians didn’t blink an eye. Sophisticated? No. They knew 
the German soldiers making like invaders were extras 
commanded by 20th Century-Fox. After six weeks here 
Edward Dmytryk who was directing “The Young Lions” 
took them—Marlon Brando, Montgomery Clift and Dean 
Martin—back to Hollywood to finish the film version of 
Irwin Shaw's novel. 

That venture was only one of Hollywood's “Wars on 
the Seine” for a number of other American military films 
have been lensed on French soil over the past year to 
take advantage of authentic backgrounds. Aside from 
“Lions,” these include such pictures as Columbia's “Bit- 
ter Victory” and United Artists’ “The Vikings.” 

French sensitivity forced two American films to be 
lensed in Belgium and Munich, respectively, instead of 
in France. They're Metro’s “I Accuse” and UA'’s “Paths 
of Glory.” The French are still touchy after 60 years 
about the Dreyfus case with which “Accuse” deals. As 
for “Paths,” this Kirk Douglas starrer concerns a cow- 
ardly French Army captain in World War II. It was 
thought better to make it in Germany and avoid any is- 
sues which may have arisen from wounded French pride. 

Jose Ferrer directed “Accuse” and stars as the Jew- 
ish army captain railroaded to prison by a corrupt and 
anti-Semitic army clique at the turn-of-the-century. Ex- 
teriors were shot in Brussels. Meanwhile, down on the 
French Riviera, Otto Preminger completed his film ver- 
sion of the Francoise Sagan bestseller, “Bonjour Tris‘esse,” 
for Columbia release. Cast in top roles are David Niven, 
Deborah Kerr and Jean Seberg. 

“Bitter Victory,” dealing with a British commando raid 
in North Africa during World War II, was turned out last 
year in Libya and France by American director Nicholas 
Ray. Backed by Columbia Pictures, it was produced by 
Paul Graetz in an English version only. 

Another kind of war was displayed in Metro's “Gigi.” 
Most of the film’s exteriors were. done in France while 
the rest was lensed in Hollywood. Produced by Arthur 
Freed, it's a musical version of the Colette tale of a 
turn-of-the-century courtesan family’s Gallic-twist mor- 
ality. 

Hostilities in this yarn consist of a “war” on the family 
by its youngest member whom her elders are trying to 
railroad into concubinage. However, she manages te turn 
it inte marriage. Screenplay and music were written by 
Alan Jay Lerner and Frederick Leewe who declared they 
kept Colette intact. Directed by Vincente Minnelli, it 
stars Maurice Chevalier, Louis Jourdan, Irene Dunne, 
Hermione Gingold and Ed Wynn. 








| Bob Hope's Encore | 





Bob Hope, who completed his personally - produced 
“Paris Holiday” for United Artists release here, said his 
skirmishes with co-star Fernandel were never warlike. 
Though he found it difficult shooting abroad, Hepe plans 
to do another picture in France in 1958. 

Throwing some light on the treatment of Irwin Shaw's 
novel, director Dmytryk said that the theme of “The 
Young Lions” is that all wars are civil wars—good and 
bad exist on both sides. War proves nothing. The book 
was written soon after the last war, he added, in the heat 
of its effect. And a re-evaluation, in the light of time, led 
script writer Edward Anhalt to make some changes. 

In the picture, Clift plays a young Jewish soldier whe 
finds he has to fight bigotry in the army as we! as the 
enemy. In the book this character fought 10 bigots, one 
every day, and kept it up though being brutally beaten 
because it became a symbol of a titanic struggle to prove 
his equality and manhood. 

The film retained this, but used only four fights to pre- 
vent it from becoming too repetitious. Role of Martin 
was changed to make him an ex-singer instead of a one- 
time American stage manager. Too, he is less politically 
involved in the picture than the character in the book. 

Most drastically changed character is that of the Ger- 
man, portrayed by Brando. The lives of the two Ameri- 
cans, Clift and Martin, are paralleled with that of Nazi 
Brando and their destinies are traced as they finally 
cross paths on the field of battle. 

Two endings were discussed for the film. They were 
whether the Nazi was killed by Clift and Martin in a re- 
flex action witen he fires inte'th air to be captured, or by 
a ruthiess type of American who shoots him down while 
he’s trying to ‘surrender. In the book, Clift is killed by 
Brando but not in the picture. 





Jubilees For Everybody 


By ERIC JOHNSTON 


(President, Motion Picture Association of America) 











Washington. 

Way back last January, it looked iike a nice routine 
year. Surely Oklahoma would go through the season 
without losing a game. Surely in Milwaukee the brew- 
masters were the biggest men in town. In our immediate 
heavens, there was only one moon, 
quiet, dependable and minding its 
own business. 

With this beginning, the year 1957 
ended up in a shattering of myths. 
Certainly it shattered a colossal one 
tor me 

I've always gone along with the no- 
tion that show business had a monop- 
oly on jubilees, including the original 
patents and copyrights. Put in 1957, 
everybody got into the act. 

Take Standard Oil of New Jersey, a 
fine old conservative firm. No one has 
ever accused S.O. of NJ. of glitter 
and flash, of gaudy showmanship. So what happens on 
Standard’s Diamond Jubilee but it puts an hour and a 
half spectacular on television! And a good show it was, 
too. 

Then there’s General Motors, whose line, I believe, is 
automobiles, not extravanganzas. But what does GM do? 
It goes all out in a flurry of horn-tooting, fanfare and full- 
page ads to celebrate its own Golden Jubilee. 

I doubt if anyone would deny that the merchants of 
Fifth Avenue, New York, are substantial, upstanding and 
conservative people. But look what happens to them on 
their Golden Jubilee! They soft talk the N. Y. Sani- 
tation Dep't. into painting every trash can and lit- 
ter basket on Fifth Avenue gold! 

Now take ourselves in the motion picture industry. It 
seems to me that we have the real license to be in the 
jubilee business. Jubilees are expected of us. They're 
part of our nature. -But in 1957, the competition from 
outsiders was se stiff that we had to throw a doublehead- 
er Golden Jubilee to maintain our championship stand- 
ing. 





Eric Johnston 








| Jubilees Galore ; | 

In the spring, we celebrated Hollywood's 50th birth- 
day at a gala shindig in N. Y., given fer us by the 
N.Y. Sales Executives Club, in QOctober- we did it. 
again at a gala shindig in California, given for us by the 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 

Maybe we did have to run fast to stay in plaee in 1957, 
but our record for jubilees is still pretty good. Up to this 
year, at least, our film industry had the Golden Jubilee 
business firmly staked down. Just consider a few of our 
past performances: 

In 1939, we celebrated the Golden Jubilee of the Kine- 
toscope. On this festive occasion, we were duly and fit- 
tingly observing Mr. Edison's perfection of the first 
movie-making machine back in 1889. 

Then, in 1944, we celebrated the Golden Jubilee of the 
Nickelodeon. This time we were memorializing the first 
customers who entered a converted shoe store on lower 
Broadway in 1894. These customers gleefully paid their 
nickels into a stand-up row of glistening Kinetoscopes. 

And in 1946, we did it again! We celebrated the Golden 
Jubilee of the Opening of Koster & Bial's Music Halli in 
1896 in Herald Square, New York—where Macy's now 
fights Gimbel’s. At Koster & Bial’s, the customers for 
the first time sat down! And they've been sitting down 
ever since, even if some people think they’ve been sit- 
ting on their hands. 

Now that, I submit, isn’t really teo bad a showing. Who 
else, I ask you, has ever had five Golden Jubilee celebra- 
tions in only 18 years? I think even a prejudiced 
observer would say that we're out in front, though per- 
haps not far enough to be complacent. Because if Stand- 
ard Oil and General Motors with all their fabuleus re- 
sources behind them are really going into the jubilee 
business, we'd better start planning a new one for 1958 
and for every year thereafter. 

I, for one, am all for jubilees. 1 think they're perfectly 
proper. They mark the great milestones and the distance 
travelled between them. Certainly they do in our busi- 
ness. And more than that, they provide a chance to stop 
and pause and reflect and look ahead. 

Looking ahead, I see a lot of good solid reasons to be 
bright and hopeful about the future. In less than a single 
life span, the motion picture has become the most popu- 
lar art form of the 20th century. We've weathered 
some crises en route and there may be other crises to 
come, but the motion picture is now firmly entrenched as 
the world’s great medium of mass entertainment. The 
audiences will continue to grow. 

And looking back, there's no doubt in my mind that 
Hollywood's Golden Jubilee was worth celebrating .. . 
many times over! Hollywood can be justly proud of its 
past accomplishments—as an entertainer, which it set 
out to be, and as a master salesman of America, which it 
really didn’t have in mind. 

Setting out to entertain, Hollywood in fact became the 
stimulator of mass production—of the assembly bine. It 
did so simply by showing the American family using the 
newest products of our growing industries. It created 
massive appetites and tastes for better things at home and 
abroad and our industries responded to meet them. Per- 
haps immodestly, I believe we even made General Motors 
possible—and we did no harm to Standard Oil ef New 
Jersey either! 

Beyond this accomplishment, motion pictures have alse 
carried the story of American democracy—its lights and 
its shadows and above all its vitality—-around the world. 
And they are doing so today 

Soe why this Golden Jubilee of 1957? For all these rea- 
sons and for just one more—that Hollywood at the bright 
young age of 50 is very much alive and kicking and 
hopeful and expects to remain so up through its Centen- 
nial Jubilee in the year 2007—and for many juhilees’ 
thereafter. ‘ 
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More Rewriting of History 
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“I'm planning as my first pro- 
duction to make Henry VIII in four 
dimensions, five colors and six 
screens wide,” said Siegfried 
Tchaikowsky, the newly imported 
Russo-Germanic producer, direc- 
tor, writer, actor and cutter of Un- 
derground Pictures, so named by 
the company’s bankers to get away 
from heckling stockholders. 

“Henry VIII's been done,” said 
the young president of the banking 
group which was running the com- 
pany until he learned enough to 
hire a production head who knew 
something about the film biz. 

“But not by me!” said Ziggy as 
if scoring a point. Then thinking 
that this might open the road to 
his ignorance he added, “Who?” 

“Oh some foreigner made it 
years ago in England,” contributed 
the chairman of the board. “I 
know because we had a piece of it.” 

“It starred Chuck Laughton,” 
added the youngest banker. 

“The lecturer?” 

“No, the actor.” 

“Oh that clump,” said the Russo- 
Germanic producer. “I’m a better 
actor than he is. But I don’t plan 
to star myself. I plan to use Ben- 
nett Cerf.” 

“I see the tieup,” said the young- 
est banker. ‘“He’s the star of 
‘What's My Loin?’ and you plan to 
make Henry the Eighth as a leg 
show 

“Henry was fat,” contributed the 
chairman of the board. 

“We're out of pillows?” asked | 
Tchaikowsky. 

“We're out of that kind of 
money,” cracked the chairman of 
the board. “We've paid off more 
dead wood in this company than if 
we had bought the forest primeval. 
And these stockholder scraps have 
just about ruined us.” 

“And all those high class 
dames,” mused the president of 
the bank. “They'll cost a fortune.” 

“What dames?” demanded Tchai- 
kowsky. “I'm not talking about 
dames. I'm talking about Henry 
VIII, the last Catholic King of 
England.” 

“He wasn't the last,” corrected 
the youngest banker who had stud- 
ied sex history under Kinsey at the 
University of Illinois, or was it 
Indiana, “and he had six wives.” 

“What of it?” asked European 
genius. “I've had seven wives but 
I'm not bragging about them.” 


Free Association 


” 


’ 





“Your love-life is less interest- 
ing to this bank than it was to your 
wives,” said the chairman of the 
board 

“They all still write to me,” said 
Ziggy Tchaikowsky. 

“You mean they acknowledgé 
their alimony checks we deduct 
from your salary?” asked the bank- 
er. “How well-mannered, how old 
world, how touching!” 

“They add their love,” said 
Tchaikowsky getting nettled by the 
needling. “But I'm off dames for 
now and none gets into this pic- 
ture. This is going to be a high 
class ‘Marty’ without a dame.” 

“But we make our pictures pri- 
marily for women!” cried the chair- 
man of the board in alarm. “They 
get pretty tired of warring and 
banquet scenes. They like some 
wenching for a change.” 

“Okay, I'll give him one wife 
and a girl friend,” said Tchaikow- 
sk) “though it will louse up my 
idea and up the budget.” 

But that will make the first 
Queen Elizabeth illegitimate,” said 
he banker who knew his history.” 
That's what the big fight was about. 
Henry discovered after being mar- 
ried 17 years to Catharine that she 
had been his brother’s widow and 
it began to bother his conscience, 
and Anne Boleyn was a _ hotter 
wench, as he had already found 
out. If Henry couldn’t divorce and 
remarry, his kids were bastards.” 
| You're On The Air! 

“Please,” said the chairman of 
the board obviously shocked, 
“watch your language. These meet- 
ings are tape-recorded.” 

I was using the term in its legal 
sense.’ apologized the young bank- 
er. 

“This is fine,” said Tehaikow- 
sky. “We drop the first dame and 
begin with Annie Boleyn.” 

“This is ridiculous,” said the 
young banker who had the control 
of the bank really through his 
grandather who founded it, “Are 











By SIR FRANK SCULLY 


we going to let this foreigner re- 
write ancient history as Hollywood 
has rewritten contemporary his- 
tory and make us a laughing stock 
both at home and abroad?” 
“Tchaikowsky had a point there,” 
said the chairman of the board. 
“They seem to drop all these early 


graphical pictures. They even 
dropped some out of ‘Beau James.’ 
I guess they do it for economy.” 

“My point exactly,” said Tchai- 
kowsky. “This picture will have 
so many original features that we 
do not need more than a triangle 
to keep the dames coming.” 

“You'll keep all the hangings 
and head-choppings in of course,” 
said the youngest banker. 

“Not all, only the gruesome 
ones,” said Tchaikowsky. 
all, I’m half Russian, remember.” 

“But don’t drag in the fact that 
Henry wrote a blast in Latin 
against Martin Luther, for which 


“After | 


the Pope tapped him as defender 
of the faith, a title used by the 
British reigning monarch to this 
day.” 
“Say,” 
banker 
man.” 
“I think the point is well tak- 


| said Tchaikowsky, “for a 


youre a very 


{ 


marriages out of Hollywood bio-|en,” said the chairman of the | great-great-great-grandfather 


board. ‘After all, we'll get enough 
| kickbacks dropping all those wives 
|without bringing the Lutherans 
| down on our heads.” 

“We're all Episcopalians,” re- 
| minded the secretary who kept the 
records. 
| “True,” said the chairman of the 

board, “but we accept deposits 
from Lutherans and officially we 
have no religious prejudice what- 
ever.” 

“Let’s adjourn for 
|aid the President. 

There was a stampede as if they 
| were all hoping to be cast as Hen- 
‘ry VIII at a chicken roast. 


| 
| 


luncheon,” 














By WOLFE 


Paris. 

Cuff notes on a “first time” visit 
to Israel: 
Tel Aviv is a much bigger city 
than one expects to see, with lots 
of hustle and _ bustle. Nearly 
half a million residents. No signs 
of Orientalism (at least not at first 
blush) and all the blessings and 
curses of “civilization,” including 
such problems as where to park. 

There are probobly more legit 
theatres-per-inhabitant here than 
anywhere in the world. Six thea- 
tres, all with resident companies, 
all playing repertory, and at least 
two of them of sufficient artistic 
stature to measure up to any rep- 
ertory troupe in the world. But 
there’s a lack of local dramatists of 
quality. 
No vaudeville. 
Magnificent concert hall, more 
modern, more beautiful, than any- | 
thing in New York. 
Lots of movie houses, some quite | 


big-seaters. All pix 
usually in two languages. 
Everyone talks Hebrew, but} 


is rare and frowned on. 


Hipster’s Closeup On Israel 











KAUFMAN 


mately 16 dailies) and none of 
them too good. Caused by the lan- 
guage problem. 

All top hotels airconditioned and 
modernized in every way, but ex- 
pensive. 

Very little night activity; a few 
niteries, mostly in or connected 
with, hotels. 

People seem to be happy—more 
so than is apparent in any of the 
European capitals. Though sur-| 
rounded by enemies and the con- 
stant threat of war, there’s prac- 
tically no war talk or gossip in 
cafes, restaurants, 

Tourist Bureau (government op- 
erated) has a wonderful gimmick. 
Arranges visits to “a typical Israeli 
home” for visitors. Except that you | 
feel guilty eating the poor people’s | 





|tea and cookies. The “see how our | 
| people really live” notion is carried 


through honestly and surely ae 
complished more good than the 


Radio is embryonic, but two sta- 


television. 
And the most amazing thing of | 


could be said. 


cultured 


ithe statue 


‘So My Ancestors 


Hollywood. 

I have never been able to un- 
derstand why some people point 
with overwhelming pride to the 
fact that one of their ancestors 
| came over on the Mayflower. When 
| someone tells me that his great- 

was | 
|among the passengers on that his- 
| toric ship when it shoved off from 
| Southampton to the New World in 
| 1620, only an innate sense of tact 
land taste keep me from saying: 
| “So what?” 
| 





I just don’t cotton to the notion | 
that coming over on the Mayflower 
was in itself an achievement. In 
| my opinion, the thing that matters 
/is not how a man gets to where he 

is going—but what he does when 
he gets there. 

The achievements of Alec Bell, 
jwho gave us the telephone; the 
| Wright Brothers, who gave us the 
aeroplane; Lydia Pinkham, whose 
Vegetable Compound was a boon 
tc womankind, would have been 
just as great had they come over 
in a rowboat (and, for all we know, 


they may have). 
There are thousands of cele- 
brated cases like the foregoing. 


But it would not be possible, in 
this meager space, to recount all 
of them, so I'll limit the recountal 
to my own family. We'll start with 
my father who was the first one 
of our family to make the trek 


|over the bounding main. 


When the ship my father came 
over on in 1885 entered New York 


| Bay, he pointed to an island, now 
known as Bedloe, and said, through 


an interpreter: “What an ideal spot 
for a Statue of Liberty.” Just one 
year later, the Statue of Liberty 


| was erected on the very same spot. 


Credit for designing and executing 
must go to the great 
French sculptor, Bartholdi. But it 
must be admitted that my Dad 
had vision and foresight — without 
which which nothing would ever 
get done even if, as in my father’s 
case, it gets done by some one else. 

When Uncle Lenny, my father’s | 
brother, set foot on these distant 
shores back in 1890, all he brought | 


| “guided tours” to the battlefronts.| with him were the clothes on his 


back and a dogged determination 


subtitled,| tions seem to be operating. No | to get ahead. Directly he came 


down the gangplank, after clearing | 
the customs, he registered in night 


there’s a great deal of both Eng-| all—no prosties. First city in the} school. In less than five years after 
lish and French spoken. Yiddish world which this perennial globe- | he landed in this country he dis- 
}trotter has visited of which this! tinguished 


himself as a Notary 


Public. Uncle Lenny was one of 





Too many newspapers (approxi- | 
ee a 
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Didn't Come Over 


On The Mayflower’ 


By HARRY RUBY 


those rare individuals whom suc- 
cess doesn’t change. With true 
Spartan devotion he never missed 
a meal at our house. They don’t 
| make men like that any more. 
Uncle Marty, on my mother’s 
| side, who was the next to come 
over, was not the kind of man who 
could think up things like the tele- 
graph, the safety razor, seedless 
grapes or radar. But there are 
other things just as important; 
things like music, poetry, games, 
| jokes, etc., which bring happiness 
and fun to people. 


z Real Cutup | 


Uncle Marty thought up one of 
those things: He was the first man 
in this country to pull a chair from 
under an old man who was just 
about to sit down. This, which is 
still the most popular and widely 
used of all the practical jokes, was 
an overnight sensation and spread 
like wildfire. 

Unfortunately, practical jokes 
are not the kind of things you can 
copyright or patent and collect 
rcyalties on, so Uncle Marty didn’t 
leave a fortune when he left this 
world behind. Unc., as we kids 
used to call him, had other ways 
of regaling friends with his nimble 
wit—such as tripping a dignified 
guest. But he is best remember 
for the “pulling-a-chair-from-un- 
der-an-old-man” bit. 

I do not mind someone getting 
a kind of glow out of the fact that 
a distant relative fought at Shilon. 
Nor does it upset me when some- 
one is normally proud of the fact 
that a remote ancestor was a Lady 
in Waiting to Queen Anne. But it 
does get my dander up when pride 
of ancestry is so inordinate that it 
makes for snobbishness. An there 
is no bigger bore than a snob who 
has nothing to be snobbish about. 

I know of a man who puffs out 
like a pouter pigeon when he boasts 
about being a lineal descendent of 
one of the English settlers of 
Jamestown, Va.... who was hanged 
for stealing horses. In my book, 
a horse thief is a horse thief. 

What’s a War Without a Slogan | 





! 


I've even heard tell of a collat- 
eral descendant who was a snob. 
As I get the story, he wouldn't use 
a very well-known patent medicine 
because the grandfather of the 
man who concocted it came over on 
a cattle boat. I am not ashamed 
to admit that it was a cattle boat 
that brought Uncle Philip over; a 
member we are very proud of, and 
for a very good reason, as you will 
see. Uncle Philip was not an uncle 
in the real sense of the word. But 
we kids called all relatives uncle 


|} or aunt—depending on which sex 


was involved. 

Anyway, on Feb. 15, 1898, exact- 
ly five years after Uncle Philip got 
his final citizenship papers, an in- 
cident occurred that touched off 
the Spanish-American War: the 
U.S. Battleship Maine was blown up 
in Havana Harbor, Cuba. Luckily, 
we were not caught in the same 
state of unpreparedness that nearly 
threw us for a loss on Dec. 7, 1941, 
but there was grave concern about 
the fact we didn’t have a slogan. 
No country likes to go to war 
without a slogan. 

Slogans, besides giving a war a 
tag, inspire patriotism, build mo- 
rale and help rally men to the 
cause. World War I was lousy with 
slogans. They were, to mention a 
few: 

“Make the World Safe for Democ- 
racy! 

“The War to End Wars!! 

“Hock the Kaiser!!!” 

And who can ever forget 

M. Cohan’s song slogan: 

There!’’? 

Of the thousands of suggestions 
that came pouring in for a slogan 
for the Spanish-American War, the 
one that was chosen was Uncle 
Philip’s: “Remember the Maine!” 
Well, shouldn't we be proud of 
Uncle Philip? 

With all due respect for the 
Pilgrim Fathers who made the 
perilous voyage on the Mayflower, 
it is a well-known fact that getting 
passage on it was largely a matter 
of luck. Some of the people who 
were booked to sail on it missed 


it. My father missed it by only 


Geo. 
“Over 
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ONCE UPON THF BIG-TIME 


By EDDIE CANTOR 


If you're over 45 and live in any fair-size city, you 
must have seen the vaudeville team of Martin & Marlowe. 
At least you saw my partner, Marlowe. Me, nobody ever 
noticed. Standing alongside this Cleopatra of “vaudeo,” 
I got as much attention as Rudy 
Vallee in an Elvis Presley fan club. 

Offstage, Francine Marlowe looked 
like a million bucks. Onstage, Fort 
Knox in tights! This kind of currency 
has to draw interest. Francine got 
whistles from guys who hadn't puck- 
ered since the year of that calendar, 
“September Morn.” 

When I met this doll, she knew 
from nothing, but her measurements 
would make Jayne Mansfield look 
like one of those ads, “Send This 
Child To Camp”; her face might not 
drive an artist to cut off his ear, 
but it eould tear the heart out of any ordinary guy; and 
talk about eyelashes—they stood out like awnings. I'll 
never forget the first time I took her to dinner. Francine 
ordered het consomme—fiuttered those lashes and wound 
up with jellied madrilene. 

Her dancing proved she was an independent thinker. 
Music could be any beat — Francine had her own. As 
for her singing, even a crow must go for earmuffs. But 
I showed her a few tricks: how to talk a song and sound 
like you're singing—how to strut and look like you're 
dancing— and how to put over straight lines (the ones 
she fed me). In no time at all, she’s stopping the show, 
and | don’t even mind because Francine’s so grateful. 
“You brought out my talent,” she keeps telling me. Her 
words sound sweeter than any applause I ever heard, 
so I don't mention that if Mother Nature hadn't cheated 
about six other babes, I'd still be a single act. 

Every night after the show, Francine and I have dinner 
together. She tells me all about herself—how she likes 
to read—how much she'd like a Bible (which J think 
is fine) and a whole set of Greek Mythology (which I 
think is not so fine; for the same money, | could put a 
down payment on a restaurant run by a couple of live 
Greeks instead of buying books about a lot of mythical 
ones). But whatever Francine wants, Francine gets. I 
brag to all my friends about this book bit until I notice 
that Francine only reads one section of the Bible (about 
Samson), and except for the story about Apollo, the 
volumes on Mythology are all Greek to her. 

















Eddie Cantor 


Strong For Strong Men | 
In the words of Yul Brynner, “is a puzzlement” until 
I recall that Francine is always in the wings to catch 
certain acts: aerobats, weight-lifters, and other muscle- 
men. I don’t need a “head shrinker” to tell me Miss 
Marlowe, who has none of the minor vices (no smoking 
or drinking), has a major weakness—strong men. 

My heart drops to my shoes (which isn’t much of 
a trip when you consider that even in my Adlers I have 
to stretch te make five feet five). I find myself forget- 
ting the harmony on our closing song, and once or twice 
I even blow our biggest laugh. The way I'm setting this 
up, you'd think { was jealous, wouldn't you? Well, you've 
reached the first plateau. 

I tell myself brains will win out over brawn. There 
must be something else that interests this girl. There 
is. Diamonds. I breathe a sigh of relief. At least they're 
possible. I start dividing my paycheck among the jewelers 
and pretty soon Francine sparkles with more bracelets 
than the Gabors if each one had been born triplets. What 
with the jewelry payments, I’m down to one suit that out- 
shines all of Francine’s diamonds. But I don’t mind. 
I'm in leve. I must have proposed a hundred times and 
while my partner doesn’t say “No,” she never says, “Yes.” 

In Toledo, I met her folks. Francine’s mother (less 
about 40 pounds and the same number of years), could 
be her twin. The big surprise is her old man. He 
doesn’t come up to my chin, and even with a bag of 
bananas in each hand, he'd still weigh less than Bob 
Hope's bankbooks. I don’t need Dunninger to tell me 
what he does for a living. One look and you know he’s a 
bookkeeper. His vest pockets—hip pockets—any place he 
has pockets—are stuffed with pens and pencils. He looks 
like a walking pipe organ. If he has any muscles, they're 
in his wife’s name. Next to him, I feel like Atlas and Jack 
Dempsey together. That night, I propose to Francine 
again. 

Her answer knocks me flatter than Jessel’s voice. “I 
will,” she says, “the week we play the Palace.” I'm 
no dope. I know, and I know that she knows, we have as 
much chance of playing the Palace as Gypsy Rose Lee 
playing Carnegie Hall. Our act just isn’t good enough. 

But the minute Francine promises to marry me, I 
make up my mind that it will be. No more stealing jokes; 
no more old-hat numbers. I go into hock for new routines 
—new song arrangements. The hours I've been wasting 
with Indian Clubs (trying for muscles that look like 
they’re blown up with a bicycle pump) go into rehears- 
ing. Outside of material for the act, I only make one 
investment—a new wardrobe for Francine. One dress 
alone cost 300 bucks, but I figure when you've got a 
fancy Cadillac, you don’t keep it in a two-bit garage. 

We tried out the new act in Baltimore. The next day, 
my agent tells me a couple of the big brass from the 
United Booking Office caught the show and want to book 
us for the Palace. I can’t believe it. Even when I go 
to sign up for a date just two weeks away, it doesn’t 
seem real. Me, at the Palace, and Francine my queen 
for life! 

Back at my hotel, I come out of my daze and think 
how lucky we are to have a week in Washington before 
playing the Palace—just enough time to polish any rough 
spots. I pick up Variety and turn to a section that lists 
which acts are booked where and when. I almost black out. 
Next week, in Washington, on the same bill with us, 
are the Two Bounding Gordons. One of these guys has 
a profile like Barrymore and muscles that one female 
reporter described as “rippling rhythm. I have an idea 
what will happen when Francine gets a look at him. 

But Francine surprises me. She flirts a little with the 
good-looking Gordon, but keeps telling me, “A bargain’s 
a bargain,” so I know our wedding is still on. At the 


end of the week, after the matinee, I knock on her dress- 
ing-room door and Francine greets me like there were no 
acrobats in the world. She goes te her makeup table, 
brings back Variety and points to the headlines: “Palace 
Closes—Vaudeville Dead.” 

I get the message. No Palace—no marriage. But I'm 
wrong. There is a marriage. Francine ties the knot 
with one Bounding Gordon. 

As they say in the movies: “Fade-Out—Fade-In.” 
Thirty years have come and gone, along with mahjong 
and the Black Bottom. I’m a theatrical agent now, catch- 
ing a new client of mine at the Chez Paree in Chicago. 
After his opening show, I go back to his dressing room 
and give out with the usual: “You were great, Kid! What 
Danny Kaye wouldn't give to have your talent.” He eats 
it up—hasn't been around long enough to recognize the 
regular _agent’s line—you know, 100% lies for 10% 
commission. 

When I leave him, it's still early, so I take a stroll and 
drop in a little neighborhood movie house—the kind 
that plays third and fourth-run pictures. After the fea- 
ture, I'm walking up the aisle and a kind of fattish 
woman (you know the type—a complete stranger to No- 
Cal) bumps into me. Her “Pardon me, mister,” stops 
both me and my heartbeat. That voice! Those eyes! It’s 
Francine. 

In the lobby, we talk about old times. The Bounding 
Gordon? Francine divorced him years ago, when he quit 
show business, opened a restaurant, and became his own 
best customer. In other words, when he lost his “built” 
he lost Francine. I want to hear more about him, but 
aa asks how I liked the movie. I told her I liked it 

ne. 

“Fine???” Francine flashes me a familiar look—like 
she’s ready to spit in my eye). “Is that all you can say 
for that picture—‘fine’? It’s only wonderful, that’s what 
it is! Why, I've seen it seven times—three times today 
alone.” 

Then it hit me. The picture was “Trapeze” with Tony 
Curtis and Burt Lancaster in tights. How do you like 
that Francine—still with the acrobats! 


Lawyers’ Delight 


The Rights of Authors Are Protected 
Legally These Days—and How! 





By BENNETT CERF 


The gentleman under scrutiny in this column is the 
fortunate and talented soul who writes a Broadway smash 
hit or best-selling novel, then sells it to Hollywood for a 
fabulous sum of cash—plus a percentage of the profits. 
If he’s lucky, this author can wind up 
with almost as big a net as the corps 
of lewyers genuinely necessary to pro- 
tect his interests. 

First come the contracts from the 
movie company—and have you seen 
one lately? They are so long they 
usually are delivered in two sections, 
and so complicated the lawyers them- 
selves can't always explain the small 
print. After 15 conferences, three 
commas are omitted, and everybody 
signs on the dotted lines. 

That's only the beginning, however. 
The real killing for the legalites 
comes with the rash of lawsuits thrown at the author the 
moment it becomes known he is in the chips: plagiarism 
suits, libel suits, invasion of privacy suits, breach of con- 
tract suits, and heaven knows what else. Almost invariably, 
he emerges from court with a cleaned skin—but an equally 
cleaned pocketbook. ’ 

Often the author has been slaving for as long as 10 years 
over a 700-page novel, compressing into its pages all the 
highlights of his lifetime. He may never write another hit, 
possibly because he’s told everything he knows in this 
one (something the income tax people, incidentally, refuse 
to take into consideration). His own lawyer, plus the legal 
department of his publishers, have combed telephone 
directories and lists of every description to make sure his 
characters have fictitious names. 

Then lightning strikes. The Book-of-the-Month Club 
and Reader's Digest Condensed Books empty pots of gold 
into his lap, and Buddy Adler, Kenneth McKenna, and 
Harry Cohn fly east to wine and dine him at the Pavillon. 
Let him enjoy it while he may for bingo! a Marmaduke 
Blintz, graduate of six asylums, hits him with a plagiarism 
suit, and furthermore, that name he conjured for his villain 
—Outgo J. Schmierkase—wasn’t such a smart idea after 
all. It develops there really is an Outgo J. Schmierkase, 
living in a remote mountain hamlet, who feels that the 
use of his name in the author's work has damaged his 
career as third assistant keeper of the county jail wash- 
room to the extent of $3,000,000 clams. The distracted 
author runs back to his lawyer—and the lawyer's wife 
runs to order a new chinchilla coat. 

I went to court recently to watch one of these wildly 
improbable libel suits. The courtroom was jammed. “The 
public is deeply interested in this case,” I commented 
wonderingly. “Nonsense,” corrected a friend in the know. 
“These people are all lawyers of the author, lawyers of 
the publisher of the hard-bound edition, lawyers of the 
publisher of the paperback edition, lawyers of the pub- 
lisher of the magazine that ran the book as a one-shot, 
lawyers of the movie outfit that filmed the story, and 
lawyers of the theatre that showed the picture first. Wait 
till you hear them all cry ‘I object’ in chorus! You'll think 
you're at an Army-Navy football game!” 

“And who was that anguished character striving vainly 
to fight his way into the courtroom?” I asked. 

“Oh, him,” disparaged my friend. “That's the plaintiff.” 

had a novelist in my own office at Random House 
recently, with his lawyer right at his elbow. “No more 
outlandish names for characters of mine,”’ my author said 
vehemently. “The crazier it is, the surer it’s some real 
name you've heard somewhere that’s stuck in your memory. 
You know what i'm going to call my next hero? Calvin 
Coolidge!” 
Oil in his eyes. . . 

“You just do 
softly. 





Bennett Cerf 


that,” approved the novelist’s lawyer 
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eminiscences Of A Dreamer 


By CLAUDE BINYON ===aamm 


Hollywood. 

Often I have asked myself where would the motion 
picture business be without me, but as yet I haven't given 
myself an answer. Maybe when business is a little bet- 
ter I will find my tongue. Many of you know me only as 
the writer and director of numerous 
excellent pictures, little realizing that 
I am a roving spark igniting the fire 
of genius all over Hollywood. For in- 
stance, you have read recently that 
Paramount expects a domes‘ic gross 
of $45,000,000 for “Ten Command- 
ments” by 1960. Here is how this 
windfall came about: A few years 
back when C. B. DeMiile, or “C.B.” 
as he and I call each other, was try- 
ing to decide on a subject for his next 
project. He and I were serving very 
capably on the Executive Board of 
the Screen Directors Guild. At a 
meeting of the board one evening I was sea‘ed between 
C. B. and George Sidney, president of the Guild, and 
carrying on simultaneous conversations with each, as is 
my knack. Sidney is very sensitive about the fact that 
he has heen elected president of the Guild so often that 
some of the members confuse him with Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. He was asking me what he should do if he again 
was asked to run for the presidency. At the same time 
C.B. was telling me he wished he hadn't already made 
“Ten Commandments.” 

“Do it again,” I said. 

So Sidney was elected president again and C.B. remade 
“Ten Commandments” for a domestic gross of $45,000,000 
by 1960. Both have not yet found ‘ime to thank me, 
but it is just as well. How could they have known that 
when I uttered those memorable werds George Stevens, 
seated behind me, had just finished scratching my back? 

* * . 
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Claude Binyon 


Consider Elvis Presley, and while you are considering 
him I will tell you another true story. Years ago Bing 
Crosby had a weight problem, and being the man he is 
he decided to face up to it. Several months after he 
decided to face up to it I saw him on the street, and he 
had become so svelte that he looked posi ively gaunt. I 
congratulated him on his weight reduction and asked 
how he had accomplished it. “Very simple,” said Bing, 
and to demonstrate he made a weird wiggling motion with 
his hips. I knew his was pulling my leg, as they say, but 
I pretended to take him seriously as I am a great one to 
go along with a gag. 

Shortly after this, on advice of a doctor, I went on a 
very strict diet and in nine months I lost 90 pounds. Bing 
was amazed when he saw me. “How did you do it?” he 
asked. “Very simple,” I said. “I did what you showed 
me.” And quite seriously I imita‘ed his weird hip wiggl- 
ing. Well, sir, this became a classic story in Hollywood 
and was told and demonstrated in Hollywood parlors 
countless times. Eventually it filtered eastward, and then 
into the deep south where a young singer named Elvis 
Presley listened and watched, fascinated. The rest is 
history. 


* * * 


I wonder if Arthur Miller knows how much he owes to 
me. Several years ago I was seated at a table adjoining 
that of Marilyn Monroe in the 20th-Fox commissary, 
regaling my comrades with a steady flow of sparkling wit. 
I could sense that Marilyn was listening spellbound, and 
I was sure of it when I heard her ack her companion: 
“Who's that?” 

“He's a writer,” said her companion. Slowly I turned. 
Marilyn was looking full at me, and I could see that her 
eyes were saying: “Someday I'm going to marry a writer.” 
Tenderly, so as not to bruise her little soul, my eyes 
answered back: “I'm married; ycu'll have to search else- 
where.” 

So Marilyn started searching. She saw Joe DiMaggio’s 
name on a ghost-wri'ten sports article and quickly mar- 
ried him, but she soon realized her mistake and continued 
her search. Finally she found a real writer at a real 
typewriter—and true happiness—thanks to me. 

Here’s a thought-provoking sidelight on the Marilyn 
Monroe story, often discussed by small groups of psy- 
chiatrists behind closed doors. My name has all the 
vowels—a, e, i, 0, u, and sometimes y. In choosing her 
writer Marilyn subconsciously selected one who could use 
what she had that I didn’t need. She gave Arthur Miller 
the o and sometimes y to go with his a, e, i, and u. The 
psychiatrists have never revealed their conclusions to 
me, but only a fool could misinterpret their thoughts as 
they stare at me with open envy. 

. > . 


Of my many proteges I must confess my favorite is 
that energetic rapscallion Mike Todd. I met him in 1953 
when I was directing a Bob Hope picture at Paramount 
and Mike was a visitor, an unknown quantity in the pic- 
ture business. He seemed very anxious to make an im- 
pression on Bob Hope and constantly darted onto the 
set, interrupting the rehearsal to tell Bob one funny 
story after another. Now fun is fun, but I am noted for 
my strict adherence to shooting schedules; so after my 
patience had been tried to the breaking point I told my 
assistant to escort Mike off the set. He left, sulking 
like a small boy, not having perceived my ulterior motive. 

Just what was my ulterior motive in ordering Mike 
Todd off the set? I can hear you asking. Frankly, my 
discerning eyes immediately had discovered the great tal- 
ent lurking benea‘h that commonplace exterior. By 
ordering him off the set I hoped to get his Irish up, not 
knowing at the time that there was no Irish in him. But 
whatever there was in him, it got up-——and at that moment 
I am sure Mike vowed that no one ever again would 
order him off a set. He would make his own pictures. 
He would hire and fire writers and directors. He would 
be the big boss, and he would order people off the set. 
By a stroke of lightning does a boy become a man. 

You may thank me, if you wish, for the enjoyment you 
received from “Oklahoma!” and “Around the World in 
80 Days.” And some day if Mike approaches me in the 
right way, and I am in the proper mood, I'll tell him how 
I was responsible for his marriage to Liz. 


Eee. 
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Striptease At The Met 





Tyro Ballerina Takes Publicist Too Literally 
And Shocks Gotham 


By EDWARD L. BERNAYS 





When the painting “September 
Morn” was promoted to respecta- 
bility by the Metropolitan Museum 

of Art recently, I was reminded of 
another sort of striptease peers 
gether, this time from the stage of | 
the Metropolitan Opera House, on | 
a February afternoon nearly 40) 
years ago. 

How it happened that i was in-| 
directly responsible for that dis- 
play in 1918 is a story I could not | 
bring myself to tell until many 
years later. One day a man, whose 
name I recognized as that of a 
well-known l-wyer, called me at 
my office, the Metropolitan Musi- 

cal Bureau, in the old Aeolian Hall, 
33 West 42d St. We acted as man- 
agers for Metropolitan musical 
stars and concert attractions. He. 
asked me to arrange for two dance 
recitals for a friend of his, a Miss 
Helen Moller. | 

I had not heard of Miss Moller, 
but I agreed to consider his re- 
quest. She ran a school, he told 
me, on 
Side, where she taught her stu-} 
dents an Isadora Duncan style of) 
free-wheeling interpretative dance, | 
and it was there that I went with | 
her friend, the lawyer, to watch! 
her in action. 

I saw no reason why Miss Moller, | 
a pleasant, attractive young wom-)| 
an from Bird Island, Minnesota, 
should not be given an opportunity 
to dance before an audience; she | 
was obviously eager for publicity. 
Jt would be up to the public to give | 
their approval—or withhold it. 

So I went ahead and engaged the 
Metropolitan Opera House for her 
for two afternoon engagements. 

Before the first recital, Miss Mol- 
ler asked me if I would talk to her 
about publicity. I invited her to 
my office and explained to her that 
a serious dancer usually achieved 
recognition by good reviews, based | 
on hard work and development, | 
and that publicity came as a by-| 
product. But she did not seem sat- | 
isfied with this somber truth; she | 
wanted public recognition right | 
away. “Well,” I said, diverting my | 
impatience into a joke, “if you 
really want to get your name in the | 
papers, you can always dance) 
nude.” My suggestion was prepos-| 
terous, of course, and little did I 
suspect that my off-hand joke had 
struck a strangely responsive de- 
sire in the attractive Miss Moller. 

The day arrived. We had suc- 
cessfully papered the house with 
music teachers, students and others 


| 
| 


who would go to anything the 
Opera House offered. Nearly all 
the seats were filled. 


The lights dimmed and Miss 
Moller began her performance. She 
went through a number of dances 
assisted by her students and ac- 
companied by the tony Orchestral 
Society of New York. 


“Peeling To Sibelius | 


The last dance before the sched- 
uled intermission started like the 
others. Miss Moller, draped a la 
Duncan in gauzy pieces of chiffon, 
“interpreted” Sibelius’ Valse Triste 
in her usual style. But one moment 
before the curtain dropped, there 
was a flash of white (or more truly, 
flesh color); Miss Moller was naked. 
“My God,” I thought, “she took me 
seriously!” 

What was described next day by 
one paper as “a thick and vasty 
gesp ...” arose from all over the 
house. “There was a moment of 
absolute silence and then hisses 
and booing began. These contin- 
ued unabated, while a number of 
persons arose and left the house 
hastily.” A few independent spir- 
its clapped. 

During intermission the ticket 
holders articulated their disapp- 
roval noisily. Grenville Vernon, 
music critic of the N.Y. Tribune, 
whacked his cane violently on the 
red plush carpet, thundered, “It 
was an outrage!” and left the hall. 

After the curtain rose again, 
Miss Moller went on as if nothing 
had happened, while I sweated un- 
til the end of the program's second 
half, which was incongruously cli- 
maxed by a display of American 
flags and the National Anthem. 

The next day Miss Moller’s wild- 
est dreams were answered. Her 


|glare of a_ spotlight,” 


| news, 


| MOLLER'S 


New York’s Upper East) « 





name was in the headlines; she was 
famous. The N.Y. Tribune of Feb. 





26 carried a front page story in its 
second column headed, “METRO- | 
POLITAN AUDIENCE BOOS | 
‘NUDE’ DANCER — Uproar When | 
Miss Moller Seems to Shed Filmy | 
| Drapery.” | 

The music and dance critics had, | 
it appeared, turned into police and 
| vice reporters overnight. “If there 
was more exposure than was fit- 
ting, she blames that on a mistake 
by the electrician, who, she says, 
instead of shining a gray-blue light 
upon her, enveloped her in the 
said the 
Tribune. 


‘Commr. I Enright & & | Mayor Hylan 


On Feb. 27 she was still in the 
The Tribune headline read, 
“POLICE TAKE HEED OF MISS 
‘NATURE DANC- | 
ING’.” The subhead read: “Vice 
Crusaders Also Advise That Veils 
Stay in Place in Future.” And a 
spokesman for the Society for the 
Suppression of Vice was quoted, 
If anything like that is permitted 
on the stage of the Metropolitan 
| Opera House, the police shouid re- 
voke the license of that place. We 
|shall make an _ investigation at 
once.” 

In the same article Police Com- 
missioner Enright was quoted: 
“The public will be protected from 
a recurrence of such an exhibition 
in the future.” 

But Miss Moller was elated; 
had got her publicity. 

I had had enough and resigned. 


she 


'And so apparently did the Opera 


House owners. For on Feb. 28 the 
Times reported “CANCEL MOL- 
LER DANCERS — Metropolitan 
Opera Owners Bar a Second Airy 
Exhibition” and went on to say that 
the present Opera Board which 
had agreed to lease the house again 
“has now found itself overruled” 
by the owners of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. 

Public indignation was apparent- 
ly not assuaged by this step, so 
New York’s Mayor John F. Hylan 
decided he had better guard the 
| public morals and he wrote a let- 
ter to Police Commissioner Enright 
{/on March 13 protesting the inci- 
| dent and threatening to close down 
the House. The newspapers print- 
ed Mayor Hylan’s letter, thus sus- 
taining Miss Moller’s newsworthi- 
ness. 

It read: 

“Inclosed find copy of a letter 
from a citizen, also clippings, with 
reference to a nude dancer who re- 














Charlotte Greenwood 








cently appeared at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House. This young wom- 
an claimed to have appeared in the 
name of art, but most people be- 
lieve it was in indecent perform- 
ance 

“I am amazed to think that the 
trustees of the Metropolitan Opera 
House and the subscribers to the 
institution could tolerate such an 
exhibition. I wish you would see 
to it that no more such exhibitions 
are staged at the Metropolitan or 
at any other theatre in this city. 
If the same occurred in a theatre 
patronized by plain people, some 
of these good people who patron- 
ized the Metropolitan would con- 
sider the town wide open and 
would indignantly protest. 
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Don't Touch That Typewriter! 


Woe Betide the Author 


Who Looks to Writing 


Repose ‘Chez Nous’ 





By AL MORGAN 


1 figure the least we can do is 
help each other. 

I mean, nobody told me and I 
probably won't be getting any more 
those _let- 
ters from Rex 
|\Stout saying 
my annual 
in the 
s 
League is tax 





fair’s fair and 





I gotta blow 
the whistle. 

I mean, I 
used to think 
if you wrote a Al Morgan 
book you 
|spent your time on safari, or 
}marrying Marilyn Monroe's stand- | 
in, or sitting in the George M. 
Cohan corner at the Oak Room | 


doing the Bloody Mary Bit. 

I mean I really did 

I was willing to live mentally 
in the 17th Century. I really was. 
And that Lambertville isn’t the 
worst place in the world to live. 
It really isn’t. They got a 
Circus” there in the summer. 
Whatever the devil that is. 

All my life I figured, “write 
novel and you got it made.” 


a 
I 


}really did. 


“I want you to see to it that the | 


good people who attend the Metro- 
politan Opera House do not have 
their morals corrupted.” 

As I look back on it, the whole 


thing seems marvelously outra- 
geous. At the time, though, I 
vowed I would never joke to a 


client again, at least not that way. 
Who could tell what I might in- 
spire the next time? 





Negrete Theatre for Mex. 

Mexico City. 
of .the late Jorge 
Negrete, romantie actor-singer, of 
a unique theatre for Mexico, an 
actor’s playhouse, inherited by the 
National Actor's Union 
has materialized with the inaugu- 
ration of such a house. 

Reps of all branches of acting 
attended the ceremony which was 
presided over by ANDA’s secre- 
tary general, Congressman Rodolfo 
Landa. The theatre, named for 
Negrete, will be used for the pres- 
entation of specialized productions. 


The dream 


(ANDA), } 


Big deal. Write a novel 

So I wrote a novel. Boy! The 
things they don't tell you about 
could drive you crazy. Even if it 
is tax deductible, just catch them 
wising you up to some of those 
things in that Author’s League 
Bulletin 

I mean it’s a good magazine and 
all that but you'd think just among 
themselves they'd take the pipe 
out of the mouth and level with 
you. Like I'm going to 

I mean if we can’t 
other, Hitler might 
have won the war. 

Take like 


each 
well 
OK. 


help 
just 
Right? 
you're me. All your 
life you've been working in the 
furnace industry At nights 
you've been nibbling away at the 
hand that’s been feeding you. 
You've been writing a “hard-hit- 
ting,” “searing,” “relentless,” “no- 
holds- a ” “explosive” expose 
called, “The Grate Man.” I mean 
you're really going to rip the mask 
off this vital American Industry. 
You're going to tell the world that 
some of our Top Furnace Tycoons 
have feet of clay. I mean you 
really are. : 
And you do. 
And it's published. 


as 
































PHYLLIS KIRK 


Starring in 


“THE THIN MAN" 


MGM-TV 


“Music | 


And you turn in your broom, 
tear up your commutation ticket 
and figure you’re on your way to 
independence and solvency. 
| You're a novelist. You're self- 
employed. If they ask you on 
| “What's My Line?,” you look 
| them right in the eye and say, “I’m 
| self- -employed.” You're a profes- 
sional man. Like a chiropodist, 
for God’s sake! 
| For the first time in your life 
| you can’t be fired, court-martialed 
|or shot. 
| You say to your 
| honey,” you say. 
ful day.” 

The hell it is. 
is Martha. 


The ¢ he Old | Salve | 





wife, “Judy, 
“It’s a wonder- 


Your wife’s name 


Two days later when she’s 
| speaking to you again you dangle 
a passport in front of her nose. 
Figuratively speaking, I mean. 
“Honey,” you say, being careful 
this time. When ycu get to be my 
age you find it’s like having Blue 
Cross to call all your women 
friends Honey. It makes dreaming 
less hazardous. “Honey,” you say. 
“A novelist can write anywhere. 
I mean like the south of France, 
jor Portugal, or the deck of a 
tramp steamer rounding the Horn 

or Disneyland. Anywhere.” 
When she comes back from the 
Travel Agency with the folders 
you lay down the ground rules. 

1. Complete quiet during work- 
ing hours. 


2. And keep the kids busy. 

3. And stop vacuuming. 
| 4. And stop saying at the din- 
ner tab'e “Well How many 
words today?” with that idiotic 
grin on her face. 

(“Honey I didn’t mean it that 
way. Idiotic is just a kind of ex- 
pression. I mean it really is. 
Francoise Sagan says it all the 


time. She really does.”) 

After a week’s work getting 
your workroom ready ‘which some- 
how involves re-hanging curtains, 
cleaning windows and mowing the 
grass) you are ready to throw 
yourself on self-discipline. I mean 
you'll probably turn out nine nov- 
els a year. You're a free man, 
self-employed and away from petty 
annoyances. Safe in the bosom of 
your family. 

And get that out of your mind. 
| These crazy suburban schools let 
the kids out at the craziest times 
'in the afternoon. 

Got it out of your mind? 
wait. OK. 

You've moved into what is loose- 

ly called your “den.” It is of 
course, also used as a meeting 
place for Den Four Pack Three of 
the Cub Scouts (you're Den Dad, 
| Whatever that is), children’s tview- 
ing room, home base for the PTA 
| Strategy Board and twice a week 
}as the work room of the Library 
| Book Pasting Committee. But it’s 
;}your den. The sign on the wall 
Says so. 

“For God's sake, keep it down. 
This is my den.” 

It only took two days to letter 
and your old free hand hasn’t lost 
it’s skill. 

Up to 
doesn’t it? 

I mean those lunches at home. I 
mean those Campbell people whip 
| up a mean can of soup. And who 
| wants crackers to be crispy all 
the time? 

Along about here you begin to 
think longingly of the old days in 
the furnace works. 


____ Handy Man | 


rt 


now 


it sounds great 








| ry the only man home during 
— hours you become a sort 
.. unpaid handy man. You fix 
| faucets, broken waffle irons and 
change flat tires. And how many 
novels can you write, with six 
band-aids on your fingers? 
You break up six dog fights a 
day and learn where your wife 
| keeps the iodine bottle. 

You discover a rather profound 
truth about the woman you mar- 
ried. Like every other wife in the 
world, she can’t quite believe that 
a man is working his haraest 
when he’s just standing in a room, 
(Continued on page 61) 
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‘Race’: 





Boxoffice But Booby-Trapped 


Nazis’ Notorious Use of Race Stereotype for Screen Propaganda 
Contrasts With American Experiments—40 Years Later 
D. W. Griffith's ‘Rape & Race’ Slants in ‘Nation’ Still 
Arouse Controversy —Used in Little Reck 


Veit Harlan does not defend “Jew Suss.” He admits it 
was a hateful moving picture. His defence is that, under 
the Nazis, he had no choice. He was not free to refuse 
to direct a story Hitler wanted filmed. Only a few months 
ago Harlan pleaded, again, for forgiveness and an end io 
his professional disgrace. He seeks good behavior credit 
marks from German and World opinion because he de- 
stroyed, after the war, the negative, which might other- 
wise have fallen into the hands of certain anti-Semites of 
the Middle East 

It is true, of course, that there were many films under 
the Nazis which systematically poisoned minds against the 
Jews. Harlan’s film was only the best known, the most 
notorious, probably the most skilfully produced. His sub- 
sequent disgrace has been in ratio to his artistry. 

Nazi propaganda was incessant on screen, stage, radio, 
press, over every stadium and factory loudspeaker. A main, 
though not an only, theme was race hatred. Often Jew- 
baiting was incidental, a thrown-in crack. But “Jew Suss,” 
based on an unobjectionable novel, was loaded and slanted 
so viciously that it has become the memory-symbol of a 
terrible but not exclusively German-taught lesson: that 
moving pictures may be used to debauch human nature 
as well as divert and inform it. 

It is not intended to compare the cold, confiscating, 
massive brutality of Nazi malice with lesser phenomena 
in race superiority-inferiority exploitation. But it cannot 
escape the notice of close students of the cinema that 
American producers of yesteryear have made free and 
often careless use of such “stereotypes” as the yellow 
peril, the lazy Mexican peon, the flannel-sleeved Irish, the 
mobster Italian and, of course, the unspeakable Huns of 
Eric Von Stroheim and Wallace and Noah Beery. A re- 
minder that such racial angles were and are bruising to 
pride has lately been provided by the protests elicited by 
certain old movies revived on television. 

Americans are in the position of having demonstrated 
to the world, so early as 1915, a bold manipulation of race 
feeling, for profit. The film in question, David Wark 
Griffith's “The Birth of a Nation,” was so “charged” that 
even today when it is shown in special bookings, to film 
museum audiences, or college courses, emotion creeps into 
the discussion. 

3irth” was the original American boxoffice blockbuster. 
No contirmed data exists, since the film was sold so often, 
reissued so many times, and mostly circulated on states 
rights deals. It is probable, however, that the world gross 
was well into the $50-millions, ahead of the official all-time 
boxoffice champion. “Gone With the Wind” ($33,500,000), 
which, interestingly, also deals with the Confederacy that 
was, though in no way otherwise comparable. 
How To Blow Up The B.O. 

If the final angry words concerning “Birth of a Nation” 
have not yet been said, if the Geiger counter still picks 
up radiation hazards, it is arresting to note that (1) Griffith 
developed such magnitudinous force by combining the 
twin nightmares of folklore in America— to wit, rape and 
race and (2) that he absolutely denied that his film in- 
lamed bigotry. To prove himself a liberal he at once made 
“Intolerance.” Irony must remark that Griffith’s “Birth” 
cleaned up and his “Intolerance” flopped. 

Griffith would never concede, as Veit Harlan in Ger- 
many, that the minority race cast in the role of scapegoat 
complained with any justice. But as the Jews in Europe 
were quite clear in their own minds about “Jew Suss,” 
so, too, have the Negroes in America been clear in theirs 
about the movie D.W.G. made of Thomas Dixon’s “The 
Clansman.” Negroes considered themselves rabidly incited 
against by the film and repeatedly went to court seeking 
injunctive relief. No need here to recite the tangled history 
of such litigation. A number of cities did ban “Birth,” and 
at least one state, Ohio. Possibly the most significant 
result of all the social agitation was this: after 1930 no 
print not drastically deleted was shown publicly. 

During 1957 this Variery critic viewed a remarkably 
clear, privately owned, rare print of the 1915 original 
editing of the famed 12-reel silent epic. The print is a 
prize of the film library of the actor, John Griggs, who 
has a fortune tied up in old collector's items. Interestingly, 
Griggs has added his own sound track, based on the origi- 
nal orchestral score. 

Seen again, in the perspective of time, the film's relation 
to the race problem in America is vividly apparent. Ken- 
tucky-born Griffith did not invent but he surely did 
capture and encapsule the Dixie attitude. The uncut and 
unsoftened 1915 print carries subtitles in the jargon of 
today’s segregationists. The epic’s message, explicitly 
and implicitly, is very “familiar.” 

Naturally it is not possible for a professional critic to 
pretend he viewed “The Birth of a Nation” in ignorance 
of its impact, or its place in cinematic history. Perhaps 
no film so divides between pioneering artistry and what 
it is Saying. _ 

Did He Know What He Was Doing? 

\ fascinating question remains unanswered, to wit, 
whether, or to what extent, Griffith knew what he was 
about. He was a showman. His aim was to titillate the 
masses. In modern parlance he set out to manufacture 
tumult. No doubt he succeeded beyond his wildest imagin- 
ing, even though he loaded his work with “sexsational” 
values, especially for that era. Threatened rape was stand- 
ard for melodrama but with race dropped into the mixture, 
the difference made all the difference at the ticket window. 
Griffith topped the white slave films of that day which 
were frightening America out of its wits. 

How clever Griffith was in playing upon the race feel- 
ings of his audiences is suggested by the fact that the 
dastardly mulatto in the end threatened Lillian Gish not 
with rape but—more subtle horror—marriage. Until then, 
she, a Northerner, had somewhat deplored Southern atti- 














By ROBERT J. LANDRY 


tudes. Now she eagerly prayed for the Ku Klux Klan to 
come galloping. 

See what we mean by the statemert that even today a 
discussion of this film, made 40 years ago, arouses emo- 
tion? The lesson cannot be lost upon either showmen or 
critics. Griffith rushed in where, ever since, the film 
industry has largely feared to tread. Despite all the money 
involved, nothing like “The Birth of a Nation” followed 
For once, a sensational success did not create a “cyc!e” 
of imitations. 

Still Playing 40 Years Later | 

Though now mostly retired to the cloisiers of scholar- 
ship, “The Birth” is still exhibited occasionally. Variety 
has lately reported showings at the Lawndale Theatre in 
Philadelphia, and at art houses in Minneapolis and Wash- 
ington plus scattered situations in Ohio where it became 
legally admissable (after 40 years) following the abolition 
of state censorship. There were no incidents. However, a 
proposal of a freelance producer to “remake” the classic, 
for the great value of the title, but eliminating, as he 
promised, the objectionable angles, raised enough hue and 
cry that the project was quietly forgotten. 

Most significant circumstance of all during 1957 may 
well be this: “Birth” was being sensationalized in a down- 
town house in Little Rock in advance of the school inte- 
gration riots there. 

Some of the remembered aspects of “Birth of a Nation” 
were outside Griffith's control. For perhaps 20 years, off 
and on, hired horsemen in Klan regalia paraded the 
streets of American towns to advertise the film. Mill‘ons 
still living witnessed the highly dubious spectacle of night- 
riders turned into ballyhooligans. 

Livery stable Klansmen were seen in American towns 
well before the film was made. Here is a point that has not 
been fully explored—it appears that Griffith borrowed the 
basic boxoffice formulae from bloody shirt postwar 
melodrama which long toured the back country of America 
disguised as “the legitimate theatre.” 

To what extent did the original states rights distribu 
tors fear possible banning of the film? There is evidence 
that the pell-mell making of cash deals, of-en for rela- 
tively trifling sums, has a fast-buck motivation. Early, if 
fragmentary, records of transactions in the possession of 
film scholars are fairly unbelieveable considering the 
subsequent boxoffice cleanup. It was, of course, 1915 
and 1916 and it was then not possible to advance-calcu- 
late earnings, as knowledgable showmen can do today, 
after the first 10 or 15 openings. 

For all its sensation, “The Birth of A Nation” rated 
from the outset as a nervous hit, and something of a 
trade question, if not embarrassment. Few could be so 
“innocent” as hot to know that this film was the Con- 
federate version of the two-sided and mischievious dema- 
goguery which had dominated American politics since the 
Civil War. 

It should be emphasized that Griffith's Negroes were 
played by white actors under cork. A sole exception was 
a young colored woman glimpsed momentarily as a maid. 
These “darkies” were hardly more than theatrical min- 
strels, made to leer and sneer. The shuffling-gaited 
comic valet of Tom Wilson is from the bottom of the 
old vaudeville hokum barrel. 

Quite different from his almost thoughtless stereoptypic 
handling of the blackface figures was Griffith's doting 
development of the white characters in the story. Had 
this not been so there would have been only a shabby 
quickly-forgotten exploitation picture. Lovable people, and 
beguiling touches, infused “Birth” with a warmth that 
belied its harsh and brutal political actionist philosophy. 

Griffith opened several of his scenes with a posed 
grouping—per Lincoln in the White House, Lee and 
Grant at Appomattox. The effect of this discovered 
vignette technique is rather like a shaft of sunlight 
suddenly falling on a county courthouse patriotic mural, 
the figures of which presently come alive. The cirector 
had a nice instinct for small town Americana. Infinitely 
cunning for his purposes was che selection of sweet- 
faced, doe-eyed, poetry-reading Henry B. Walthall as the 
Kleagle of the local Klu Klux Klan. Surely never on land 
or screen was a band of vigilantes, bent upon lynching, 
led by so refined and gentle a leader. 
| Battle Scenes Still Great 


Mae Marsh had originally been in’ended for the role 
given Lillian Gish. Griffith made the switch when he 
realized that Miss Gish’s long blonde hair could come 
dramatically undone and provide a “Griffith effect” 
against the dark-skin of the villian. Not for no reason was 
pioneer Griffith hailed as a “pictorial” genius. 

Enthusiasts always acclaim the battle scenes. The 1957 
re-look of this cri.ic confirms their brilliant organization 
and execution. They do indeed stand the test of time 
One feels that it is still wholly suitable, in the frame of 
1915, to renew the lease on cameraman Billy Bitzer’: 
niche in the film hall of fame. 

Of course this “epic” is woven inextricably into the 
tapestry of the American film industry. Only a few weeks 
ago when Louis B. Mayer died it was recalled that his 
acquisition of the ouiside-Boston rights to “The Birth” 
was his first big taste of film profit potential. 

Nearly all the actors in the 1915 film went on to star- 
dom. Even a bit player who unfortunately disappeared 
in the interim, might have become one if scouts had 
ever found him. He was the Union soldier on hospital 
guard who fell in jove with Lillian Gish on immediate 
sight. Griffith delighted in such improvised by-play, and 
so did his audience 

Griffith was imaginative in his casting, as when choos 
ing a 16-year old lanky youth to impersonate Abraham 


Lincoln. The boy grew up to be the director, Joseph 
Henaberry 

Across the time bridge of four decades Lillian Gish 
and Mae Marsh still seem entrancingly girlish. Their 
close-ups serve as reminder that Griffith practically 
charted the technique of the Hollywood personal buildup. 
Small wonder so many of his actors held “The Master” in 
the greatest gratitude and affection 

One may speculate that a curiously naive, homefolksy 
quality. in Griffith helped him steer “The Birth ofa 
quality in Griffith helped him steer “The Birth of a 
united vigilantes and valentines, unbelievable Negroes and 
endearing white gently folk. It was cornball with sweep- 
ing panorama, a political tract with a thick larding of 
the sexsational. The film’s power to evoke emotion is 
stil! present, however in‘ellectually vomitous some of the 
sub-tities and some of the scenes now seem, 

Not the least of Griffith's industry pioneering is the 
fear he instilled in showmen of the consequences in- 
heren. in race themes. His was a naive daring, a willing- 
ness to stack the cards, story-wise, a boy debator’s zest for 
scoring points and indifference to balanced statement, 
In the paradox which was Griffith, crudities were cheek- 
by-jowl with patios, The frightening thing he created was 
a sort of narrative dignity which, in actor patois, “plays 
against the lines” of what the story is saying. The story 
is saying that there should be no nonsense about Negroes 
voting 


Village Evangelism — ee 


Griffith alarmed both races and all politicians. They 
saw that such artis ry could persuade millions of good 
folk-to belief that the worst was not only the best course, 
but the only course. The rankest kind of redneck primitive- 
ness emerges in Griffith's stardusted story-telling, as 
sweet reasonableness. He played fast and loose with social 
dynamite. 

The director was fated to expose his strain of village 
evangelism in features he made many years after “The 
Birth of A Nation.” In one memorable turkey (and he 
made several at the unfortunate end of his career) Gritf- 
fiih took up arms against Demon Rum. His push for 
touchdown in this instance caused him to topple a digni- 
fied gentleman in a white suit, and, of course, sodden 
drunk, into a sty to wallow there on camera, among the 


pigs. Audiences howled in derision. 

In defending the race slants in “Birth” Griffith defied 
his critics to prove “the facts” were un rue. Race re- 
lationists have usually answered that the truth of the 
facts was not what counted politically or practically— 
but how they were arranged, and presented, and in- 


terpreied, what purpose “the facts” were made to serve, 
Just here still lies the ultimate “moral” for showmen. 
Negro leaders, and many social scientists, assert that the 
1915 blockbus‘er flooded the North with the Southern 
point of view and that the release of the film was there- 
fore an act of the highest political significance. Historians 
believe that the saturation playoff of the epic during 
1915 and 1916 clearly “colored” the Immigration Act of 
1917. The revival of the Klu Klux Klan a few years later 
is commonly related to the film—though it is interest- 
ing to remark that the latterday Klan broadened its 


Those Negro Customers — | 





Time has worked notable switches with respect to the 
Negro. Now an important segment of the economy, num- 
bering 15,000,000 and known to be responsive to motion 
pictures which interest them, there is a growing tendency 
among Hollywood producers to “cater” to this market. 

Film theatres in the Dixie belt continue preponder- 
antly segregated, though exceptions in the bigger urban 
centres have mu'tiplied. The significant point is that 
though the South is 40° of the domestic playoff, pro- 
ducers have deliberately risked the loss or reduction of 
the South for the boxoffice value of (a) the northern in- 
dustrial situations and ‘b) the overseas audiences. In Eu- 
rope, in Asia, in the Pacific Islands and in some parts of 
Africa, films treating Negro problems or starring Negro 
personalities are conspicuously popular. 

All sort of odd tangents may be remarked in terms of 
the American Negro entertainer today, 40 years after D, 
W. Griffith. Take the curious reliance of a swank hotel 
like the Waldorf-Astoria upon a succession of highpow- 
ered black performers. Or ponder the implication that 
our U.S. State Dept. has repeatedly sponsored foreign 
tours of Negro jazz groups, Negro operatic singers and 
the Negro folk opcra, “Porgy and Bess.” 

In adapting and casting “Porgy and Bess” for the forth- 
coming Samuel Goldwyn film version, it is already clear 
that many delicacies must be skirted. Indeed the scenarist 
has been—he has complained—showered with gratuitous 


advice lest he trip on some of boobytraps of racial 
stereotyping. 
Race emotionalism was in his day, and is now, com- 


mercial, but also fissionable. “Birth” renders a one-sided 
argument yet what it says is realistic enough. It is the 
stuff of today’s headlines and editorials. the gear-box 
lubrication of modern Congressional filibusters 

Griffith's Klansmen turning back the Negroes at the 
polls, as “The Birth of A Nation” fades out, has a start- 
ling parrallel to the Little Rock mob o/ 1957 turning back 
the Negro pupils at the high school portals 

So the great lesson of Griffith in 1915, and more re- 
cently of Veit Harlan’s “Jew Suss,” is that showmanship 
enters the area of race feeling at its own peril. Harlan 
admits he knew the gun was loaded. Griffith insisted 
upon his own at-least-partial innocence 

Today 
at this 


ignorance of the laws of group reaction could, 
level of sophistication, hardly pass as an excuse, 


eee 


a 
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We are breeding a race of hoarse players. There 
is a basic misunderstanding between intelligibility 
and audibility. Before the microphone on the sound- 
stage, when an actor is not understood, the sound- 
man will say, “Speak up.” On 
the legitimate stage, he will be 
told by the director, “Speak 
louder.” I have listened to the 
soundman’s request and to the 
director’s command, and realized 
they both are wasting their 
breath. Each one concerned 
should examine the structure 
and phonology of our language 
and derive from there the cure 
for the evils besetting the 
spoken word. 

Ever since I departed from 
the shelter of Columbia U. as 
a language instructor, and dared the open battle- 
fields of Hollywood and Broadway, I have watched 
with wonder and admiration the startling progress 
made in every branch of the performing arts—every 
branch except speech. This is a subject not dis- 
cussed any more than the queen’s virtue—until the 
public discovers that the beauteous star is shrill 
when she is supposed to be gentle, unintelligible 
when the very heart of a scene depends on what 
can be gleaned from her words; or that the matinee 
idol sounds like a ranting blusterer. It would seem 
that much of our casting is done according to face 
or bosom, according to jaw or muscle, with the 
hope that the voices will follow the author’s in- 
tentions and the director's dictates. For in the the- 
atre and cinema, where people gather for a com- 
munal experience, in television, where the actors 
come into the spectator’s home, the ear is assaulted 
by excessive volume or uncontrolled resonance, 
both making for blurred and unintelligible speech. 
Why do players “shout” on our stages? 


: The L and the F | 


Intelligibility in English depends on enunciation, 
articulation or distinctness of certain letters which 
have deteriorated in the speech of the United States, 
The pronunciation of certain letters is involun- 
tary, that is, they get themselves pronounced re- 
gardless of the speaker's diligence or lack of it. But 
in other letters the process is voluntary, and the 
actor must make conscious adjustments of the 
speech organs before these sounds are heard. The 
letter L is one of them, F is another. And there 
are a few more. Many Americans, including actors, 
who should have perfect control of their speech 
mechanism, have lost the facility to pronounce these 
letters. Furthermore, the voiceless consonants, such 
and P and T, where there is no vibration of the 
vocal cords, are completely lost in space unless 
stressed. I am often told by students at the Dra- 
matic Workshop and by some professional actors 
imbued with “Methods,” that preoccupation with 
speech problems will interfere with their acting. 
This is mere subterfuge. Is there a more important 
component of acting than speech? Besides, speech 
originates in the brain, and thought travels faster 
than sound. If the player will direct his mind toward 
clarity of expression his speech organs will follow 
quicker than he can wink. 

The baneful result of 
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Trippingly On the Tongue 
(Or Need Actors Suffer So Much ‘Laryngitis’? ) 
By SIMON R. MITCHNECK, Ph.D. 


“speaking louder” has been hoarseness for many of 
our notable actors and actresses. The announce- 
ments that such and such a player has laryngitis, 
that another has bronchitis, and that a third suf- 
fers from another form of itis which prevent them 
from appearing—all these respiratory ailments stem 


mostly from straining the voice to the point of |Even now the publis 
injury, sometimes beyond repair. If a player gives|ting out a b 


six to eight performances a week and shouts in 
every one of them, he will end up without a voice 
or with an unpleasant one. Diverse methods of 
breathing, posture, and looking into the mirror while 
practicing certain sounds have received undue or 
wrong emphasis to the exclusion of the more basic 
knowledge how to control the alphabet, which, after 
all, makes up words, lines, and language. An actor 
rarely has a speech so long and uninterruptible that 
he cannot smuggle in a breath when needed. 

The finest example of clarity with ease during 
the current season is Florence Eldridge in “Long 
Day’s Journey Into Night.” At no time does she 
strain or shout. The spectator has the impression 
that her mind, and not her diaphragm, guides her 
speech organs. In “The Time of the Cuckoo,” on 
which I was speech consultant, I was impressed by 
the lucidity of every word uttered by Shirley Booth 
in every part of the three theatres we played in. 
When I asked her how she achieved this, her ans- 
wer was, “from here,” as she pointed to the front 
of the mouth, where control over many letters is 
exercised. When asked, the late Enzio Pinza dur- 
ing “Fanny” how he breathed, he answered: “I don’t 
think about it.” Opera training? He let nature 
help him there as we strove to change his singing 


technique to a speaking technique and concentrated | 


on the letters which composed the words spoken. 
The result was comfort for his throat and for the 
ears of the audience. In the plays “Anastasia,” and 
“Romanoff and Juliet,” too, with international casts 
and the whole gamut of emotion, I worked for 
clarity without 
stitutes so many of our performances. And the 
approach was always from the linguistic angle. 
Other major causes of unintelligibility on our 


stages are accented parts, spoken by foreigners or | 


by natives assuming a foreign accent. The United 
States is the only country in the world in whose 
pictures foreign players appear in stellar or prin- 
cipal roles not spoken in their own language but 
in English—whatever their competence in it. The 
impression of fluency a foreign actor may give dur- 
ing a conversation or an interview often turns into 
sheer gibberish in a performance. Some appear to 
flail their arms like a windmill to the sound of 
Donald Duck. So many of them are shipwrecked 
on our shores because the talent they showed in 
their native country is lost in a careless transition 
to another language. An immense amount of care 
and compensation is needed in order to make them 
intelligible both linguistically and emotionally. 

In my work with Michelle Morgan and Ingrid 
Bergman, with Charles Boyer and Jean Pierre Au- 
mont, and many others whose speech I doctored, 
minute, almost surgical care was necessary in order 
to give their delivery clarity and authority. And 
never was there need to make them raise their 


(Continued on page 34) 






the hysterical screaming that con- | 


How To Look At Movies 


[A Guide For The Unperplexed] 


By LOUIS LASCO 


Hollywood. 

Practically all art forms have 
elicited books on how to appreciate 
itheir creations. How-to-read-a- | 
| book books flood the _ library | 
| shelves. Books on how to appre-| 
|ciate painting, sculpture, music, | 
larchitecture, ballet, etc. abound. 
hers are put- 
ook on how to appre-| 
leiate books about book apprecia- 
ition. Therefore one must conclude 
/it an abominable circumstance that 
|there is no book on how to look at | 
| movies, or more to the point, how 
ito endure them. 

I have, not too presumptuously 
IT hope, taken it upon myself to 
j blaze this trail. And if this hum- 
| ble pioneer shall have proven him- 
self inadequate to the task, he is 
|solaced by the knowledge that 
|surer hands will take up the reins. 

The movie patron having pur- 
chased his ticket enters the lobby, | 
where he is confronted by a sali- 
vating display of confectionery 
| which, to his later regret, induces 
|him to fling aside all caution, He 
ltakes his seat burdened with suf- 
ficient dextri-maltose to see him} 
| through a prolonged era of famine. | 

The. lights dim. The music, 
|which has been enchanting the 
j}audience and is all too often the 
|}most memorable portion of the 
|evening, now diminishes and fades 
out. The picture’s title is an- 
nounced on the screen, which 
seems superfluous because the pa- 
tron certainly has known all along 
what he is to see. 

There follows a procession of 
screen credits which, more prob- 
ably through oversight rather than 
deliberation, omits the names of 
the studio police. Actually this 
need not be a tedious time if the 
imaginations of the producers were 
stoked to a degree where they 
might, among other possibilities, 
| add biographical tidbits alongside 
| the credits, such as— 

PRODUCED BY 
ROSCOE TREMAINE 
Twice divorced—Analyzed in 
Vienna °49 
WRITTEN BY 
STURDEVANT DEGLOPPER 
Real name—Tony Fantutti— 

Is totally bald 
STARRING 
GLaDYS GEVALT 
Unpadded, measures 12-14-16— 
Avid admirer of Chris Marlowe 
COSTARRING 
BRADLEY PUMISTON 
Has shoe fetish—Favorite food, 
pumpkin seeds 
This would breathe a little life | 

















Theatre Owners 
Hate Tollvision, 
But ‘Investigate 


By HY HOLLINGER 


The owners, lessees and opera- 
tors of brick-and-mortar exhibition 
sites could hardly enthuse in 1957 
over tollvision, including the sev- 
eral “cable theatre” variations 
wherein there was supposed to be 
a future for film exhibitors. 
Stripped of all euphemisms and 
hoppy-talk, parlor-meter is a sub- 
stitute for, and implies the demise 
oi the physical cinema with its 
ticket-seller and ticket-taker. 

Congenital distaste of the vet- 
eran house operators was expressed 
in November at Miami, whence the 
*“‘mpoverished” exhibitors gath- 
ered in annual convention. There 
the Theatre Owners of America, 
after a full day of debate, “re- 
so'ved” that home-toll in any form 
spelled economic convulsions and 
terminus. The film men said “no 
thanks.” 

Regional film exhibitor conven- 


tion also have hotly debated and 
discussed the subject of feevee. 
Many theatre chains, as they ob- 


served the experiment in Bartles- 
ville, Okla., petitioned municipal 
aithorities for franchises to oper- 
ate a cable system of “home 
movies” when and if it became 
feasible but they were reluctant 
converts, 
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into the credits and keep the audi- 
ence awake. But change comes 
slowly to the industry. And so the 
somnolence of the producers is 
matched only by the snoring of the 
audience. 

In the following paragraphs we 
shall deal with the “familiar move 
ie’ endeavoring to clarify and of- 
fer changes to cinematic situations 
whose real significance is usually 
lost to the average moviegoer. 

Let us consider the western. In- 
evitably occurs the scene of the 
sundown gun duel with the antag- 
onists slowly advancing on one ane 
other down a deserted street. We 
know from countless previous 


|meetings with this bowlegged tabe- 


leau that in a few moments the vil- 
lain’s left ventricle will play host 
to the hero’s expertly aimed bullet, 
leaving our adrenalin action at 
normal. 

How salutary if, at this time, a 
narrator’s voice over the action un- 
obtrusively declaimed: — “Ladies 
and gentlemen, the excessively 
slow pace employed by the com- 
batants is mt voluntary but a ger- 
iatric condition. Both men have 
term contracts so the producer had 
no choice. It might interest you to 
know that Yardley Fumes playing 
the role of Brett Wells, just out of 
prep school, is 62 years old. If you 
look closely when he draws you 
can see a slight bulge in his sleeve, 
where a surgical device is con- 
cealed. Incidentally, should you 
care to transfer your attention, the 
little hill just left of the saloon 
presents a most absorbing polished 
rock formation, a likely remnant 
of the Neolithic Age.” 

One of the classic scenes of the 
screen library, which comes up as 
often as an onion ring dinner, is 
the scorned woman flattening her- 
self against the door, slammed shut 
by her displeased lover or hus- 
band. Then she either slides to the 


| floor or hurls herself upon the bed, 


in either case breaking into sobs 


| of mushrooming volume, giving the 
| effect of sstereophonic sound. 


Such a reaction is hardly com- 


| mensurate with the emotional dis- 


tress. The scene would enjoy more 
impact if the heroine having the 
door closed on her, rushed to the 
vanity case, withdrew a hand gre- 
nade, pulled out the pin with her 
and either flung it out 


incisors, 
the window or swallowed it. Now 
instead of an immature, shallow 


whimperer, you have a heroine of 
stature, depth, with guts and firee 


| power. 


How about the old standby of 


| prison pictures? I mean the one 


where the disgruntled prisoner fs 
raking the cell bars with a chair 
leg. Here is another opportunity 
for our narrator to shed some light. 
“Ladies and gentlemen, you may 
think Rocky is expressing his dis- 
satisfaction with the prison menu 
or the guards’ lack of social graces. 
Not at all. Anyone who has brushed 
against a book on analysis will ime 
mediately recognize a subconscious 
xylophone frustration.” 

Another scene of galling fre- 
quency occurs when the husband, 
entering a bar, spies his wife holde 
ing hands with a stranger, appare 
ently about two highballs away 
from adultery. Does he rush over, 
slug the interloper and drag his 
wife home by the hair? Hardly. Ine 
stead he whips out a cigaret, lights 
it very deliberately, blows a smoke 
ring and departs. Seems to be a 
case of where a man’s best friend 
is his filter-tip. 

The prisoner about to be led to 
the gas chamber is offered a last 
request. Does he murmur a wome 
an’s name or ask for a favorite 
book? No, he begs the warden for 
a last Camel, 

Or the hero who has just rescued 
a damsel from a treacherous icy 
undertow. The logical thing is to 
beat a hasty march into the 
house and turn up the steam heat, 
So what does he do? Sits shivering 
and crosslegged on the wet sand 
and lights up a Lucky. 

It’s high time the candy people 
got wise to this cigaret monopoly. 
Personally I'd find it a relief if 
the hero, instead of a cigaret pack, 
pulled out a Tootsie Roll. Anyway, 
I’m a cigar smoker and can’t iden- 
tify with cigarets. Goodnight. 





— 
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‘T’ AS IN TAX, TV & TIGHT LIRE 


: . . . as { 
Progress in Fight Against Book 


Censorship By Police and DAs 


By HORACE 
Gotshal & Manges, 


Publishers 


It I ere a 


Stea ot a 


VARIETYician in- 
would have 
“Mich. Courts 


lawyer, I 


captioned this stint 


Nix Cops’ and Probers’ Book-Ban- 
nil rrix.” But since I must also 
observe legalese”’ propriety, I 
have used a more formal entitling. 
In any event, I hope that by this 

time my topic is clear 
The lawful method of banning 
publications on the ground of ob- 
sc erst in conformity with the 
Constitution, is by a trial in the 
court In this way the decision 
hether a publication is or is 


made by a judge 
a judge alone, de- 
involved. 


within 


pending on the law 
Unfortunately, however, 


recent years a new method of ef- 
censorship has been devel- 
oped by the police and by district 
attorneys, which bypasses the con- 


ional method just referred to 


M Police Chief or Mr. District 
Attorne n some localities called 
Prosecutor) announces that in his 
opinior specific publication is 
obscene. The effect of such pro- 
nouncement is readily predictable. 
He need not even add that any 
( utor will be arrested, al- 


though netimes he does fortu t- 


ously furnish that information, As 
a result, the publication is usually 
withdrawn from sale at once, since 
the distributor is ready to forego 
I modest profit on the publica- 
tion olved and turn to « non-con- 
troversial one, rather than risk the 
possible stigma of a conviction 
Thus, the work is banned from sale 
just as effectively as if a court— 
after a full trial—had found it to 
be obscene, mereiy on the say-so 
of a police official or a prosecutor, 
who in most instances is yielding 
to the will of private pressure 


groups. This is a pernicious prac- 
tice, utterly in violation of consti- 
tutional richts; but it’s by far the 
st and the easiest method for 


quicke 
a police commissioner or a district 
attorney to obtain effective action. 
I'wice within the last year and a 
helf did such extra-legal banning 
take place in Michigan, and twice 
it successfully stopped. One| 
of these cases arose in Detroit 
where Police Commissioner Ed- 
ward S. Piggins announced that 
John O'Hara’s National Book 
Award winning novel, “Ten North 
Frederick.” was obscene and that 
sellers would be prosecuted. Ran- 
d House, publisher of the hard- 
I nd edition, and Bantam Books, 
publishers of the paper-bound edi- 
tion, thereupon brought twin suits 
tn enjoin the Police Commissioner. | 
After joint hearing, Judge Carl} 
NM. Weideman of the Michigan 
State Circuit Court granted to the 


I temporary injunctions 
pending trial, enjoining the Com- 
missioner from “banning” the sale 


of the book These injunctions, of 


course, did not prevent the Com- 
missioner from arresting sellers in 
the manner provided by law 
Constitutional Rights | 
In making his rulings, Judge 
Weideman significantly upheld the 
contention of the publishers that 
t enitvy or non-obscenity of 
the book objected to by the Police 
Ci sioner had absolutely noth- 
in itever to do with the issue 
involved—which was whether the 
Commissioner's conduct had violat- 


ed the constitutional rights of the 
publishers. Commissioner Piggins 
appealed from the granting of the 
temporary injunctions (which took 
place in March, 1957) but later he 
abandoned these appeals. The trials 
of the cases, involving the right of 


S. MANGES 


counsel to American Book 
Council ) 
reached during the first half of 


1958. 

The second of these cases took 
place in Michigan’s Port Huron 
There, back in the fall of 1956, 
St Clair County Prosecutor Wilbur 
Hamm announced that he was 
recognizing the list of ‘“Publica- 
tions Disapproved” issued by the 
Detroit Branch of the National Of- 
fice for Decent Literature, a screen- 
ing organization under the sponsor- 
ship of the Catholic Bishops of 
the U.S., and he asked the two 
local wholesale distributors of pa- 
per-bound books to discontinue 
selling those books. As a result, 
over 400 books were immediately 
removed from sale in Port Huron, 
se that again the public was de- 
prived of the right to read publica- 
t'ons which had not been adjudicat- 
ed obscene in the courts 

Once more an injunction was 
sought, this time by five publishers 
of paper-bound books, to wit, Pop- 


ular Library, Bantam Books, Dell, 
Pocket Books, ard the New Amer- 
ular Library. Bantam Bocks. "ll 


brought in the U. S. District Court 
in Detroit, where Judge Thomas P 
Thornton held the publishers’ ap- 
plication for a temporary injunc- 
tion for more than seven months 
without rendering any decision. 
But when the case was called for 
a pre-trial hearing in May, 1957, 
the defendant prosecutor, follow- 
ing Judge Weideman’s sharp ad- 
monition against non-judicial cen- 
sorship in the “10 North Frederic <” 
cases, decided to capitulate and 
consented to the vrantine of ; 
permanent injunction in the vers 
form demanded by the publishers 
ic their complaint. 


Legal Right To Threaten 


In these cases it is usually the 
contention of the police commis- 
sioner or the district attorney that 
since he has the power to enforce 
the law, he likewise has the power 
to threaten to enforce it and that 
this is all he is doing in announc- 
ing that he regards a specific pub- 
lication as obscene and that he 
will arrest any seller, 

The vulnerability 


of this argu- 


|} ly determined by a law 


| prosecutor; the 


ment is that in these claimed ob- 
scenity cases we are not dealing 
with the alleged commission of an 
ordinary crime. In the case of an 
ordinary crime, such as arson or 
assault, whether or not the law 
has been violated can be objective- 
enforce- 
ment officer, be he policeman or 
mere threat of 
prosecution will not of itself re- 
sult in a deprivation of a constitu- 
tional right, such as freedom of 
the press. 

For example, consider a case in- 
volving the crime of arson—a 
policeman sees a person about to 
burn down a house. He may prop- 
erly threaten that person with ar- 
rest for arson if he should start 
the fire. In so doing, the po 
man is not making a subjective 
decision which causes a violation 
of any constitutional right. How- 
ever, when a law enforcement of- 
ficer issues a statement that he re- 
gards a publication to be obscene 
the effect of that announcement is 
usually to cause the withdrawal ot! 
the publication from sale and thus 
destroy the constitutional right of 
freedom of the press—merely be- 
cause of the official's subjective 
judgment, which may or may not 
be based upon judicially accepted 


standards. 

Nor can Mr. Police Chief or Mr 
District Attorney bolster his posi- 
tion by pointing out that the U. S 
Supreme Court (Roth v. U.S.) re- 
iterated last June that material 
legally determined to be obscene is 
not entitled to the protection of 
freedom of the press as guaranteed 
by the Federal Constitution. The 
answer is that the Supreme Court 
was talking about cases where « 
scenity had already been found by 
a court, while in the cases involv- 


ing censorship by Police Chiefs and | 


District Attorneys, there has been 
no determination of obscenity by 
anu ¢ In other word t} 
appropr-ate tribunal which should 
be doing the adjudicating as to 
whether a publication is obscene 
and which would be deciding that 
questicn only after a full and 1 
trial, has been effectively ousted 
from jurisdiction. Clearly, the ar- 
gument in favor of informal book- 
banning by short-circuiting the 
courts is unsound, 

The two described above 
show progress in 1957 in the figh* 
against non-judicial banning ol 
publications. Let up hope that they 
will encourage everyone interested 
in freedom of the press not to take 
“Cops’ and Probers’" censorship 
lying down 


cases 


Beer, Shop Hours & TN 


By NORMAN B. RYDGE 


(Chairman & Managing 


Sydney 

Australia’s Cinema faces the be- 
ginning of the most decisive five- 
year period in its history—a period 
which will determine the mark-up 
or write-down value of many mil- 
lions of pounds of capital invested 
over the past 40 years. We are 
plunging into the storm and stress 
so painfully familiar to showmen 
of the United States and United 
Kingdom—the battle for the pub- 
lic’s leisure time and _ spending 
money against intensified competi- 
tion from television, the automo- 
bile, the ravages of Hire-Purchase, 
and in Australia’s particular case 
longer trading hours and expansion 
of the liquor trade. 

Even with the warnings and ex- 
amples from overseas it is doubtful 
whether the Australian film indus- 
try could not credit the speed with 
which the video boom and time 
payment purchase would snowball 
as it has done in this initial 12 
months of its existence here. 

Reference to the liquor trade as 
a new threat to the cinema is worth 


Director of 


Theatres } 


noting for in our principal state of 
New South Wales its inroads on 
. boxoffice are already  sub- 
stantial. 

‘ine recent extension of trading 
hours from 6 to 10 p.m. is respon- 
sible for new social habits in in 
custrial communities and has led 
to a vast hotel building and re- 
modelling programme to provide 
luxury indoor beer lounges and 
outdoor beer gardens each capable 
of accommodating anything from 
400 to as many as 3,000 patrons 
with free live show entertainment 
and video thrown in. 


Greater Union 


Licensed workmen's clubs are 
also a new form of cinema oppos'- 
tion. The government has granted 
licenses to hundreds of new estab- 
lishments in city, suburban and 
country areas which operate for 
profit exclusively on liquor sales 
and poker machines, and also offer 
live show entertainment for a nom- 
inal membership fee. 

These beer gardens and work- 
men's clubs are just as much a nov- 

(Continued on page 46) 














the publishers to permanent in- | 


junctions, are expected to be 


ROBERT RYAN 


In “GOD'S LITTLE ACRE” 
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MORE U.S.-ITALO 
FLMG IN Td 


sy ROBERT F. HAWKINS 





Rome. 
| Television, high taxes, less and 
|}weaker product, tightening of 
| production funds, unscrupulous 


}and/or poor production methods— 
| these are the main reasons behind 
Italy’s present unstable film indus- 
try situation, reasons cited like a 
never-cnding refrain throughout 
he year by the country’s unhappy 
film officials 

On the surface, things at year’s- 
end looked about the same. Yank 
releases continued to lead the pack 
with a dominant 63°% slice of the 
naiket (with Italy copping 29°) 
and other nations 8% feature 
preduction was Close to last year's 
to‘al of 130, one-third of them in 
color and one-fourth of the total 
made as co-productions with part- 
ner countries such as France, Ger- 
many, and Spain; imports held at 
about 300 for the twelvemonth. 

There had even been signs of 
progress: despite the tightness of 
cash, labs had been updated (a 
new Technicolor plant is now ready 
outside Rome); new theatres had 
been built (with the trend being 
towards the nabes and away from 
city centers), other showcases mod- 
ernized; Italian featuves have 
copped an unusual share of prizes 
at world festivals, as well as ap- 
plause at Italian Film Weeks held 
everywhere; physical equipment 
row totaled 50 sound stages around 
the country; costs had been low- 
ered and one picture, “Poveri Ma 


Belli” (Pocr But Handsome) (Ti- 
tenus), produced for some $100,- 
O°O. is now expected to gross 


51.500,000 domestica'ly, $300,000 
more abroad. There has even been 
a successful effort to weed Com- 
munist film workers out of studios 
and swing them to the free unions, 
which now for the first time con- 
trol the industry. 


B.O. In Dropoff | 

But the danger signs lay in other 
allied statistics. Business, industry 
toppers reluctantly admitted. was 
oiT enywhere from 57, to 15° de- 
pendiig on sector and period of 
the year, though exceptionally 
sharp in major centers. An early 
estimate at this writing indicates 
that total Italian gross for the year 
could be some $10.000.009 below 
iast year’s $174,000.000 total. Simi- 
larly, the total of tickets sold dur- 
ing 1957 dropped from 799.000,000 
to an estimated 750.000 00@, These 
two sets of figures mork the first 
serious drop since the Italian pie 
industry started on its phenomenal 


pos’-war rise several vears ago, 
The causes. everyone agreed, 
were principally to be found in 


television’s zoom to the top Italian 
conversation piece and in the high 
taxes levied on pic tabs. 1957 was 
the year Italy’s video set total 
topped 700,000 (70,000 in cafes and 
other crowded public places). the 
year it hit Italy's south with a 
bang, the year its impact began to 
be felt several nights a week, rath- 
er than just on one or two as in 
previous years. As for taxes, they 
are locally considered the wo ld's 
highest, often reaching 75°7 of the 
ticket cost During 1955. the gov. 
ernment collected some $47.000.000 
in taxes, gave back only $7,500,000 
in aid form 
Fighting Back | 
To help fight its way out of trou- 
ble. the local industry formed an 
all-industry committee called a 
Comitato D'Intesa de 


rd-sell the motion picture 





more to the Italian public all along 
the line, ‘via fidm weeks, increased 
press coverage et< F ‘ las to 
combat the tax problem via re- 
yeated appeals to the vernment 
nd t-v to erect whotever barriers 
ossible against the oncoming 
video invasion fically it 
called in governn intervention 
iinst abuse of video in public 
places, where it is charged bar- 
keeners reap extra (and taxfree) 


profits to the specific detriment of 
iheatreowners, whose tax burden 
is enormous. 
Lowering of costs is another 
facet of the fight back up the lad- 
(Continued on page 61) 
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Hamburg’s Open Fun Front Peddles 
Strip Films and Girl Mud Wrestlers 


Hamburg. 
Allied retaliation bombs wiped | 


out 50° of Hamburg but it’s now | 


rebuilt and the boom town of Ger-}| 
man) with ultra-modern structures, 
American cars, Parisian chic, plenty 


of gaiety and some of the most) Prices are accordingly. A bottle of Course). 


curious amusements in Europe.| 
This is the site of the Reeperbahn | 
fun front where there flourishes in 
joint after joint what the Germans | 
with reverse-meaning called “Sit- 
tenfilme” (moral pictures). } 

This is American _ striptease) 
turned Teutonic, in ithe wake of ihe} 
conquest of Paris. The Parisians) 
are supposed io be more blase but 
Hamburg is full of prosperous 
rubes. The quality of the films is 
crude. The “dolls” are mostly a 
jong way from being pretty. 

These movies (average running 
time 5-10 minutes) resemble each 
other like two pins. A dame (some-| 
times two) slowly (very slowly) un- 
dresses herself. Then, she lingers 
around for a while. After that, she 
puts on—with vbvious devotivn 
piece by piece—her clothes again 
Much attention, of course, is dedi-| 
cated to dead-chic (mostly black) 
underwear. 

Hamburg’s police authorities are 
liberal. Elsewhere in Germany| 
these disrobings are not permitted 
In Berlin, for example, the police 
rated them (a) tasteless (b) primi- 
tive but (c) the clincher, illegal. 
A nightclub owner who tried to 
oppose this view was told that he 
risked severe punishment. It was| 
n») argument tl at because Hamburg 
showed “Sittenfilme” Berlin should 
enjoy the same privilege. | 

Hamburg is not without aa 
esthetes. A district attorney has} 
reportedly commented: “Hamburg 
has no need to compete with Paris 
with such filthy films.” Apparently) 
in order to save their come-on 
Hamburg’s nightclub owners are 
considering a “voluntary self-con- 
trol.” Films that “go too far and | 
insult human dignity, to put the} 
subject-matter coyly, would be 
prohibited. 

Stripper stuff .s, however, only | 
the more noticeatle detail of a 
rampant night life. Some of Ree- 
perbahn’s spots close at 4 or 5 om) 
but quite a few are operating until | 
7 am. The various attractions may | 
not always be called exciting but 
they are certainly multi-sided. | 
Take, for instance, the Bikini- 
Kabarett. One of the recent bills, 
which called itself “That Which 
the World Has Never Seen, 
(rough translation), read as fol- 
lows: 

Sex-Nackt-Revue (Nackt goes 
for nudes) 

“Moral Film” 
5—Sex-Nackt-Revue 
Kora Ballet Dances 
“Moral Film” 

Sex-Nackt-Revue 

Ladies Wrestling In Mud 
Alexander Ballet 
“Moral Film” 
Sex-Nacki-Revue 

Ladies Wrestling In Mud 
“Moral Film” 

0:15 —Sex-Nackt-Revue 

Ladies Wrestling In Mud 
20— Sex-Nackt-Revue 

“Moral Film” 


Ladies Wrestling In Mud 
Sex-Nackt-Revue 


8:00. 





10—"Moral Film” 
s0—Kora Ballet 
T Stroll In Reeperbahn | 


While in Hamburg, this VARIETY 
reporter looked up about 15 of 
Reeperbahn’s more than 100 spots. 
Atter the “Bikini,” he went to the 
“Menke.” Latter consists of two 
places, one located down—and the 
other upstairs. The first one is 
“Existentialist Cellar,” sort of a 
Montmartre cave. Mostly younger 
people linger around here. The 
music is strictly Dixie. Spot is open 


from 8 p.m. until 5 a.m. which 
means a tough job for the mu- 
s.cians. The place upstairs is a 
reguiar dance-cafe. Since it’s 
open until 7 a.m. it has become 
a favorite hangout fcr the after- 
show trade. Many musicians who 


make music somewhere else get to- 
gether here for an early (or late) 
coffee in the morning hours. Con- 
sejuently, this spot registers a full 
house until 7 a.m., its closing hour. 

“Lilliput,” a few steps off the 
“Menke,” whose reputation also 


By HANS HOEHN 


pix wagon. Plenty of them shown 
here. Between intermissions, a band 
takes over. 

Cafe Keese is the elegant 
and also the most “serious” spot 


most 


wine costs at least 20 Deutsch 
Marks; same bottle would cost only 
a tenth that in an ordinary shop 


Here, Max Schuette and his orch 
(7) supply dansapation. Customers 


| obviously are well-heeled business- 


men. 

Strolling down the Reeperbahn, 
one keeps seeing the same posters: 
Ladies Wrestling In the Mud, Pa- 
risian Underwear Show, Beauty 
Dances, Horse, Donkey & Camel 
Riding, Naked Girls’ Revues, etc. 

A typical Reeperbahn spot is also 
the socalled Piraten-Cabaret which 
offers a “Non-Stop Pirates Revue” 
—as to the poster, the biggest pi- 
rate show all over the world with 
attractive girls. Every night until 
four in the morning. Noteworthy 
Many of the posters, leaflets, signs 
etc. are printed in German and 
English, often also in Swedish 
Nightlife-starved Svenskas often 
find their way to this German sea- 
port. 

An then to the “Roxy.” The 
customer is amazed at being served 
by femmes who have remarkably 
deep voices, rather uly lips and a 
strange mincing gait. You guessed 
it Another variation of a quecr- 
joint is “Barcelona.” Yet this has a 
better reputation, as reputations 
go. 

“Montmartre” is a place that 
tries to follow the Parisian pattern 
with a burlesque show and naked 
dancing girls. It apes entertainment 
people are seeing in Paris and 


,other renowned metropoli. 


“Zillertal” offers Munich beer 
festivities. Musicians wear Leder- 
heren (leather short pants), there 
are plenty of Bavarian folk songs 
and marches, plus suds and bock- 
wurst. No denying, this spot has 


|“Stimmung” and prices are very 
reasonable. The result: Always 
overcrowded here. 


This reporter wound up his Ree- 
perbahn stroll at Cafe Lausen. 
Here, he saw at last some of the 
prettier girls. One of the latter 
gave the explanation: “Cafe Lausen 
is famous for its beautiful girls 
Really, it has the prettiest girls in 
town.’’—“Will the price be accord- 
ingly?” this reporter asked.—The 
girl nodded. “50 Marks and hotel 
room extra.”—Quite apparently, 


|has also hopped on the striptease-! they 





have plenty of customers. 


Mostly businessmen, 

One thing is clear: In Hamburg 
materialism is at its peak. That 
starts with the waitresses and man- 
agers, who try to talk you into ac- 
cepting table company (girls, of 
And they ask for the 
bubbly, the most expensive cigarets 
etc. 





Video Not Yet 


Austrian Woe 


By EMIL W. MAASS 


Vienna. 


MGM-20th-Fox as well as Para- 
mount and Warners look back on 
a very prosperous year. Business 


here in the Austrian capital was 
very good and the same was the 
case in the provinces. While offi- 
cial statistics of the film industry 
show that the daily attendance of 
Vienna cinemas dropped in the first 
half of 1957 against the record for 
the corresponding period of 1956, 
this minus is more than compen- 
sated the start of the 
This latter improvement 
despite that admission prices were 
slightly increased. The word “in- 
perhaps misleading, 
since admissions had not kept pace 
with the general upward trend of 
the price structure—or call it in- 
flation 

He makes it a point preem 
such “high art” films in the correct 
understanding 


since new 


season. 


creased” is 


to 
surroundings, as 
the neighborhood and tra- 
dition of such houses. This film 
was also a hit in the Styrian capi- 


correct 


tal Graz. This is especially note- 
worthy. 

Of the most topical trade ques- 
tion of 1957—television competi- 


tion— Wolfgang Wolf who handles 
Metro and 20th product, replied, 
that this entertainment medium 
had so far not hurt film biz. “We! 
must be, however on the look-out 
and prepared.” 


Austrian television is relaying 
soccer matches. Sunday after- 
noons. Youth goes into cafes to 


see games so there must be some 


loss of attendance, ' 


Yeh—Wha’ Hoppened 
To Those Premeers ? 


By COL. BARNEY OLDFIELD 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Once going, and once coming 
from a ghost town called Virginia 
City, Nevada, I shared a compart- 
ment with a N. Y. Herald Tribune 
name of Lucius Beebe. 
Even though ground 
bound train, known 
the Air Force would eventually get 
me 


contributor 
was a 


+ 
it 


he must have 


me—anyway, he waved 
the upper berth! 


The reason for our sardining in 


this vest-pocket boudoir on wheels | 


was a Warner Bros. investment 
called, “Virginia City,” 
unreeled in what was known in the 
"30s aS a 

It was fashionable then to return 


about to be 


“world premiere.” 


to the scene of the crime for such 


dragooning as many jour- 
could 


things, 
editorial 
the 


Nalists rooms 


as 


spare into contrived 


embroidered them 
this 


the 


tions which 
The 


was 


screen story in instance 


more pa-e than sheeting 


which passed as the going costume | 


of the inhabitants of Virginia City’s 

decrepit Boot Hill cemetery 
Warners had that 

Tasmanian, Errol Flynn, 


horsebacked 
erstwhile 
as the lead in “Virginia City” and 
was promising that he would leave 


Reno's more civilized community 
long enough to get up to VC's old 
Opera House, as well as stop in at 
the local crackerbox moviehouse 
for a personal appearance 
the film was shown. Even he was 
not brave enough to show 
ward, lest some local might chal- 
lenge him into the street and high 
noon him there and then. 


Beebe was not a_ particularly 
frightening companion, although 
there were complaints about him 


ink-stained 
was wont 


amongst the other 
wretches that he 
upon them as inferiors gut I had 
a temporary advantage over him 
who can look down on you from a 
lower berth! 

My breakfasts were much earlier 
than his, and he cared little about 
my comings and goings so long as 
I did not step between his shoulder 
blades en route to and from my 
upper. He never complained about 
the service in the diner, he being 
a railway buff of long standing 
with books and articles to prove it, 
but he did look appropriately 
pained when Harry Martin of the 
Memphis Commercial - Appeal 
drank noisily from the finger-bow] 
as if he knew no better. (But then, 
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daies back for many decades now 


NBC-TV 











into} 


celebra- | 


before | 


after- | 


to look | 


Harry would drink anything, even 
lemon-flavored water). 

As Reno loomed ahead, our dis- 
|embarking point smack into the 
old west, Beebe had his first great 
|shock. Who, of all people, was on 
the Reno platform waving the 
| train in, all dressed up in leather 
|chaps and a clock-stopping shirt 


|but Mac Kriendler, a New York 
saloonkeeper. 

| Muttering loudly against such 
transparent synthetics this far 


west, Beebe gave me one admoni- 
tion as he stepped down. 
| “See that I get back on the 
| train,” he said, thereupon plung- 
ing hastily in the direction of the 
| Truckee River bridge over which 
was the Riverside Hotel bar, whcre 
an honest loser could lose himself. 
Reno, not a searchlight was 
off-cue. The premiere and the 
personals went smoothly. Word 
was then passed among all of us 
;Outlanders that there would be 
}some time for suitable carryings-on 
after the picture was over. Cinder- 
ella-like, however, in the wee hours 
we were warned, some Union Pa- 
cific trainman would lean on the 
}whistlecord for several blasts. All 
of us journalistic gypsies, ready or 
not, were then to make haste to the 
train, belt down, and be ready for 
the return trip. 

It was with some consternation 
that I suddenly remembered 
| Beebe’s instructions to get him on 
board without fail. Not having 
seen him since Flynn’s unscheduled 
flight from Virginia City much 
ear.ier in the day, I went on a 
| quickie through several of the bars 
j}and gaming places. Beebe was 
finally found in the Bank Club, 
closest to the siding being used by 
Union Pacific. 


; In 


___Wine, Winnings & Whistle | 


He was well along, both in wine 
and winnings. His take, all in sil- 


ver dollars at his insistence, had 
;}mounted to several formidable 
stacks. At that moment the UP 
| Whistle shattered the night air. 
Shouldering up to him, and over 
his protests about the  boorish 
|p'ebians one meets while on a 
transcontinental freeload, I swept 


as much of the money as I could 


into my 10-gallon hat and his. We 
then knotted the sleeves of Herb 
Graffis’ coat, dumping the re- 


mainder of the money in this im- 
| provised carrying device. 

In such a flourishing fiscal 
shape, we trundled Beebe and his 
booty to the train, with him pro- 
testing all the way. 

Beebe dropped into his lower 
berth, and being equally as tired of 
it all, I just dropped all the loot 
on the floor, locked the door, and 
went to bed myself. 

When I awoke in the morning, 
it was to a strange spectacle. Beebe 
was up and about, but with an air 
of great mystification was trying 
to pile up the dollars in neat 
stacks so he could get a count. The 
lurching train would immediately 
upset them, and he would labori- 
ously start over. Hours later he 
totalled it at something above $500, 
and he hadn't the faintest notion 
as to its origin. 

Years later, he took up occasion- 
al residence in Virginia City, care- 
fully nurturing its reputation for 
more saloons per capita than anys 


where, and defending it against 
Statistical violations from other 
quarters, 

Maybe it’s because its citizens 


were once in a mood to provide the 
only rupture in the slick Holly- 
wood arrangements for a movie 
unveiling by riding its star out of 
town on a rail, and Beebe appreci- 
ates such spirited things. 

Or possibly he dreams of a day 
when he can take a train out of 
there and wake up to find the floor 
of his compartment covered with 
silver dollars which happened once 
before. 

Mac Kriendler was here a few 
days ago and said he was going to 
see Beebe when he went to the 
Coast. 

he put on that western gare 
agam and Beebe saw him in it, 
this might be the thing which 
would drive Beebe out of his moun- 
tain retreat and all the way back 
to that other batch of ghosts he 
left behind—something called 
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Palm Springs a Refuge, Not a Hideaway 


For Show Biz; Laziness at Luxury Prices 


By KAY CAMPBELL 


Hollywood. 

Owned and operated by the people in show biz for the 
people in show biz, Palm Springs has outgrown its old 
title “playground of the stars” to become the No. 1 ren- 
dezvous of big league, top-name talent today. World re- 
nowned artists, writers and musicians, stars, producers 
and directors of stage, screen, radio and television con- 
tribute in large numbers to its permanent population of 
12.260 as well as its wintertime pop of 50,000. And it is 
estimated that a large share of its assessed valuation of 
more than $100,000,000 belongs to the big names of the 
entertainment world. 

In addition to owning hotels, apartments and homes in 
this sprawling spreading sandpile, industry names have 
engaged in other activities and business ventures; while 
the membership lists of the Racquet, Tennis, Tamarisk 
and Thunderbird clubs read like the Who's Who of Show 
Biz. Parades, premieres, roundups, rodeos and tourna- 
ments are star-studded. 

Unlike Las Vegas, which spotlights personalities to 
ture the outlanders, and where everyone hustles from one 
attraction to the next, from one casino to a better ‘ole in 
a frenzied search for amusement, this lazy, manana vil- 
lage caters to the colonists—refugees from Broadway or 
Hollywood—and offers luxurious lounging at fancy prices 
a take-it-or-leave-it attitude toward the continuous parade 
of parties, fashion shows, luaus and other events, and 
complete indifference to attire. (Shorts, shirts and sandals 
are virtually a uniform around the clock for the colonists). 
There are only two niteries, per se, the Chi-Chi and The 
Palms, 

The Village Theatre has been the scene of film pre- 
mieres, and tickets to the Playhouse Guild productions 
are sold out weeks in advance. 

The Racquet Club has 600 members (initiation fee $500 
plus $100 yearly dues) and the Tennis Club lists 350 (in- 
itiation $200, plus annual dues $87). 

Palm Springs is a refuge, not a hideaway for the guys 
and dolis of show biz. The telephone directory not only 
lists phone numbers, but addresses and the given and pro 
names of spouses. George Montgomery (Dinah Shore), 
Cary Grant (Betsy), Alan Ladd (Sue C.) are typical list- 
ings. 

In addition you'll find Jack Benny, Charles Farrell, Har- 
old Lloyd, Rudy Vallee, William Powell, Bob Hope, Bing 
Crosby, David Rose, Eddie Cantor, Marjorie Main, Kirk 
Douglas, Irene Hervey, Allan Jones, Sol Lesser, Jimmy 
Van Heusen, Darryl F. Zanuck, Ginny Simms, Lily Pons, 
Andre Kostelanetz, Joan Davis, Desi Arnaz, Lucille Ball, 
Claudette Colbert, Mary Pickford, Buddy Rogers, Hoagy 
Carmichael, Jeff Chandler, Eddie Fisher, Debbie Reynolds, 
Liberace, Walt Disney, Jennifer Jones, David O. Selznick, 
Ronald Colman, Brian Aherne, Connie Moore, Dan Dailey, 
Harry Von Zell, William Perlberg, Edwin Silverman, and 
numerous other home-owners in the same book. 


49th Season n | 


Now entering its 49th season, Palm Springs today bears 
little resemblance to the sunbaked Indian settlement of 
Agua Caliente, with its ragged cluster of 13 tumbledown 
shacks adorned with tumbleweeds, in which Nellie Coff- 
man established a boarding house in 1908, Mrs. Coffman 
paid $400 for the ground upon which the main building 
of the Desert Inn now stands, which is valued at $2,500,- 
000 currently. 

In those days, there were 11 white residents (one of 
whom owns the Tennis Club) and 56 Indians. The tribe 
now numbers 65 and its reservation hops and skips over 
32,000 acres, including some of the most desirable real 
estate midtown. As the land is held in trust by the Federal 
Government, the tribe cannot sell it or lease it for longer 
periods than five years; the leases are renewable, but are 
subject to 30-day cancellation clauses. Inasmuch as not 
even speculators are inclined to establish permanent, ex- 
pensive buildings on these terms, the area is a checker- 
board of vacant lots, trailer parks and shacks alternating 
with luxury hotels, homes and shops. 

The Indian blockade—the Coahuillas reap about $100,000 
from rentals annually—has also resulted in a drift down 
the highway toward Indio. Date palms, rocks and sand 
have given way to vast areas of grass which mark the new 
golf courses, to lush oleanders, roses, tamarisk surround- 
ing costly structures of stone and glass, and new subdivi- 
sions, 

Sand straddling this avenida sells for $2,000 per front 
foot; and residential lots are priced as high as $20,000. 
Small wonder that the natives have dubbed it Blue Chip 
Strip! 

And you have to be in the chips, too, to build a house 
or inn along this strip. Rising costs of material—which 
must be trucked in—and labor, plus the cost of the sand 
dunes, adds up to an average of $50,000 per dwelling. One 
little number, which cost $600,000, boasts a motor-driven 
lazy susan on which eight sun-lovers may acquire an all- 
over tan as it revolves, and a sub-street level tennis court 
to comply with building restrictions) illuminated with 
multi-power lights in addition to a »nool, the size of which 
is an average city playground. There are a few other lit- 
tle necessities, such as a casino in the basement. 











Hotels, Housing, Developments 


At the far end of the strip is Desi Arnaz’s Western 


Hills Hotel, sited on the Indian Wells Golf Course, which. 


opened last April with all of the tanfare of a Hollywood 
premiere—stars and press were flown in for the occa- 
ion. Cuban cuisine, the Wally Harpst dance band, and a 
70-foot pool are among the lures here. La Quinta, an ear- 
lier far-famed resort, is adjacent. Shadow Mountain Club, 
membership-owned, is a hideout for socialites. Numerous 
other small clubs and cafes flank the strip to the village, 
but the next top-billing establishments for showfolk are 
Art Linkletter’s Rancho Mirage and the Desert Air Hotel, 
which face each other across the hot and shimmering 
pavement. 

Rancho Mirage is one of the most recent housing devel- 
opments, where the payoff ranges from $5,000-$6,006 per 
acre. Within the last year, no less than 150 houses, priced 
at $50,000 apiece, have been built on 1,200 acres of sand- 
dunes. This subdivision offers a shopping center, swim 
club and postoffice, with a guest card arrangement at 
wearby golf courses; and among tle stellar contingent 


who have built dwellings here are Jeff Chandler, Hedy 
Lamarr and Sir Cedric Hardwicke. 

Romanoff’s-On-The-Rocks, an eatery with which John 
Steinberg (ex-Hillcrest) will be associated, is located at 
one end of the Rancho 

The Desert Air, where you taxi your own plane right 
up to the front door and turn it over to an attendant to 
park, plays host each year to the exclusive Aviation Club 
with a nationwide membership. Last season's luau, with 
1,000 reservations, was emceed by Hilo Hattie. 

Next in stripline is Thunderbird Country Club, where 
the $15,000 invitational tourney each January draws the 
biggest names in golfdom—Hogan, Hope, Crosby, et al. 
Western-type ranch houses, owned nearly 100° by Hol- 
lywoodites, surround the fairways. 

The streets in the adjoining Blue Skies (“solid gold” 
Trailer Park are named for the owners—Colbert, Crosby, 
Kaye, Benny, Phil Harris, Bili Goetz, and Bill Perlberg. 
Sheltered by palms, surrounded by gardens, each of these 
super-deluxe “mobile homes” has its own enclosed patio 
and plush cabana; some are expandable to a width of 20 
feet, many are airconditioned, and each represents a Siz- 
able investment. 

One million gallons of water per day are required to 
quench the thirst of the 18-hole course at Tamarisk, n 
door. Membership-owned, the elegant residences of Dan- 
ny Thomas, Sinatra, Crosby Desi and Lucy, Harry James, 
Phil Harris, Danny Kaye and the Marx Bros. nestle 
against the greens. Smoke Tree Ranch, the haven of in- 
dustrial and financial tycoons, ranges up to the coppery 
mountains and has retained its arid charms. President 
Eisenhower slept here! 

La Paz, Jack Wrather’s L’Horizon, Deep Well, The Bilt- 
more are among other favorites along this strip. 

Back in the center of this soporific resort one finds 
Marion Davies’ Desert Inn, whose bar owner is songsmith 
Jimmy Van Heusen; Horace Heidt’s Lone Palm hostelry, 
Bill Goodwin's The Nooks, Polly Bergen’s The Apache, 
and Bob Howard's Manor ‘recently sold to David Margo- 
lis of San Francisco) in addition to Alan Ladd’s hardware 
store, Mrs. Harry Joe (Dorothy Gray) Brown's boutique 
Chuck Walter’s men’s shop Hoagy Carmichael’'s interior 
decorating enterprise, and Andrea Leeds’ flower shop. 

All in all there are 300 hotels with a total investment 
of over $50 million with rates ranging from $8 to $150 
per day per occupant; half of these are open year-round 
(In 1935. you could get a room at the Desert Inn for $25 
per week!) 

During these two decades, beaucoup other changes 
have been equally radical. Prior to World War II, the as- 
sessed valuation was no greater than $8,000,000. The pre- 
war consumption of electricity was 9,000,000 kilowatt 
hours. During 1956 these totaled 75,680,781. Building per- 
mits for the first six months of ‘57 totaled $5,425,770. 
And it is estimated that Palm Springs occupants have the 
highest per capita income of any resort in the U.S. Retail 
sales in '56 reached a peak of $35,000,000. And the per 
capita ratio for swimming pools is 1-10, highest in the 
nation. 

Airconditioning is the raison d'etre for the changeover 
from seasonal to year-round activities. Just a few years 
ago, the great open spaces were given back to the side- 
winders and lizards, and houses were shuttered with alu- 
minum foil plastered on windows, while buckets of water 
were stationed throughout to add to the humidity. Now, 
the colonists step from airconditioned houses to aircondi- 
tioned cars to patronize airconditioned shops, niteries, 
cafes, and theatres. Gone forever is the sight of parking 
meters along Pal Canyon Drive sacked (literally with 
brown paper bags) for the summer months. The 
highways are jammed with Jags, Cads, Lincolns. and 
Gs, the fairways and pools are filled to capacity, and the 
airport at Desert Air is crowded with planes. 

However, it’s only during the season (October through 
May)? that you can Tisten to Trav Rogers chanting “Wagon 
Wheels” at the Ranch Club brunches or Allan Jones sing- 
ing “The Lord's Prayer” for the Desert Riders, or line 
up with the throng to applaud at the Rodeo or Desert 
Circus or Juel Park’s fash show at the Racquet Club. 
Among the celebs who've headed the rodeo or circus are 
Walt Disney, Randy Scott, Ray Anthony, Mamie Van Dor- 
en, Natalie Wood, Bob Wagner, Anita Ekberg, Kirk Doug- 
las, Alice Faye, Piper Laurie, Rex Bell, Liberace, Jane 
Russell, Bob Hope, and Bonita Granville. 

During the season the leading hotels—El Mirador, Des- 
ert Inn, Oasis, Western Hills, Biltmore, Lone Palm and 
Howard Manor—with excellent and extensive dining fa- 
cilities, rack up the biggest take among eateries, but a 
score of other fine cafes are firmly packed, too. 

Among these the clientele varies, but discrimination is 
not determined by price—everyone seems to have money 
down there. The guys and dolls who cling to black tie and 
mink frequent the Racquet Club, El Mirador and similar 
establishments; the gung-ho younger generation who make 
a habit of sipping sodas through a straw at Wil Wright's in 
3evhills flock to the Doll House to rhumba and feast on 
Mexican food; the shorts-and-shirters love those poolside 
dinners at Lone Palm and Howard Manor; and the Sea 
Horse, which specializes in sea food, is a strong contender 
in a race with the Dunes for the music trade. Frankie 
Laine, Birg Crosby. Phil Harris, Alice Faye, and Sinatra 
alternate between these two top restaurants. 

The Biltmore is a fave with producers as is the Deep 
Well Ranch, with its homemade bread and homegrown 
beef—owner Yoland Markson has his own cattle ranch in 
Arizona 

Steak-lovers line up at Laurye’s, Saddle & Sirloin and 
The Flamer lasagne enthusiasts at Villa Capri and Cirone’s 
and fried-chicken devotees at Zanville’s; Cisco’s is noted 
for its Mexican specialties, and four good cafes serve Can- 
tonese dishes—Don the Beachcomber'’s, Kon-Tiki, Jade 
Pagoda and Montesito 

Probably no otiier spa in America makes such a habit 
of “at home” poolside parties, barbecues and luaus as 
you'll find among the around-the-calendarites in Palm 
Springs. As a result many of the top-ranking cafes also 
offer “take home” foods and catering service. Among these 
are La Petite Marmite, Cisco's, Zanville’s, Jade Pagoda, 
Montesito, Sea Horse and Villa Capri. 

After the party’s over, the Ham 'n’ Eggery is just around 
the corner, 

















Domestic Blitz 








t= By JULES ARCHER 


There are few things as disconcerting to a husband as 
arriving home from work, beaming cheerfully at the 
little woman, and being hit in the face with an onion or 
dishrag. 

It happens every day. 

This is basically why Dr. Kinsey found that sympa- 
thetic creatures in mink have the well-paid opportunity 
to tsk-tsk at horrifying tales about wives who don’t under- 
stand their husbands. 

But the unhappy truth of the matter is that husbands 
simply do no understand wives. Kitchen is kitchen, 
and office is office, and never the twain shall meet. Un- 
less a husband stays home to write, like me, whereupon 
the twain meet all over the place. I kiss my wife goodbye 
every morning, rush upstairs to my study, and five min- 
utes later I'm handing her $2.40 for the bakery sales- 
man, 

But the unhappy truth of the matter is that husband's 
onion in my face. Anything my wife has to throw, she 
has to come upstairs to do it. Never hit me once, either, 
I know when it’s coming. First I hear some kind of 
sickening crash downstairs. Then my wife's voice, pitched 
at high C. Then one or two sharp smacks, and one or tw@ 
little voices wailing. 

By the time by wife gets to the top of the stairs, lames 
shooting out of both ears, I am sately behind the filing 
cabinet Through years of practice, I am able to con- 
tinue my speculations while bunched in knot, imperv- 
ious to reminders from the doorway that they are my 
kids, too, and why don’t I take a hand in disciplining them 
instead of leaving all the dirty werk to the lady in the 
doorway) 


Here, in a nutshell. is the clue to the unpredictable 
female who kisses you fondly goodbye in the morniag, and 
lets you have it in the kisser when you come home at 
night. What few husbands fail to realize is there are 
about nine hours between those moods. Nine hours and 
too many kids.. 

Too many is any given number above non 

The sins of the fathers used tu be visi ed upon the 
children. Not any more. In today’s houselold 


the sins 

of the children are visited upon the fathers. Father does 

not know it, but every day he is serenely absent at his job, 

his kids are hard at work building up s orm clouds in 

the bosom of the girl he left behind. By the time father 
gets home some hing’s got to give. 
His wife gives i‘, and he gets it. 


One writer I know found out about all this. He decided 
to employ counter-s rategy against his wife's tormentors, 
figuring this would divert the lightning from himself. So 
one evening upon emerging from his den, he rolled up his 
sleeves and promptly spanked his two little girls 

“Oh, daddy!” one of them = shrieked Not on my 
birthday! 

“You unspeakable brute!” exclaimed his wift 

No one in the house spoke to him for four davs So it 
came out better than he had expected, after all 

Remorse | 


Most husbands, however, don’t find out about how it is 
with a women subjee ed to torment from below hip level 
for the best, or rather, worst part of each day Conse- 
quently, when they are welcomed home with a glare or 
a projectile, they are immediately assailed by an uneasy 
sensation of guilt. 

They begin to reflect hastily cn the date of their an- 
niversary; hushed-up losses at poker; a forgotten errand: 
the rash luncheon date with their secretaries three weeks 
ago. Skeletons rattle clear out of their close s in the 
anxious effort to make amends. 

This does not, needless to say. improve the situation 
“I can quite sympathize with your ordeal,” I once ven- 
tured to say to my wife, “but I don't see why I have 
to be made the whipping-boy every time the kids give vou 
hell.” 

“Who,” she inquired sweetly, “gave me the kids?” 

I made another desperate try. “Let's put il this way 
Why can't’ you take things a little more caim! 


bl reason- 
ably 


On the dawn of the fourth day with an apron around 
my middle, a broom in my hand, and Mike, Dane and 
Kerry hanging from my earlobes, I had acquired a great 
deal of of the insight which has made this thesis possible. 
Pausing at the door of ms study to hurl a dustpan at my 
wile, as she sat behind my typewriter in dreamy com- 
fort, I made remarks quite unlike my gentle se!f 

“Uh uh,” she reproached me. 


ig “Calmily and reason 
abDiy 


Some time later it occured to me that since Kerry was 
now past his fifth birthday, I might be able tu have the 
matter out with him, man-to-man. “Look,” I said earnestiy, 

[ want to put something up to your sense of fairness. 
When you and your brothers pester Mommy, and drive 
her crazy, she gets very upset and starts yelling at me. 
rhen I can’t write, and we don’t get any checks, I can’t 
buy anything for you kids.” 

“You're stingy, that’s why,” Kerry said. 

“Shut up and listen. What I’m telling you is that be- 
cause you kids are naughty, you make Mommy get mad 
at Dadd\ 

“Why?” Kerry asked. “What did vou do to make hee 
mad? 

{ eyed his speculatively 2 moment. Then I said, “I 
presented her with three fine, bouncing baby boys.” 

“Why don’t you buy us things, you stingy old Daddy?” 

And there the matter rests. As you can see, it doesn’t 
pay to pursue it too closely. The wise husband will 
simply understand and turn the other cheek. There is 


some satisfaction in reflecting that one day your boys will 
grow up and marry, and have children of their own. And 
it will all come out in the wash when they oven their 
front doors to get hit with a dishrag. 

A 1970, jet-propelled one, too. 
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Havana. 

Havana, which fancies itself the Paris of the 
Caribbean, is well on its way to becoming the Las 
Vegas of the East. There’s now more gambling here 
than in any other city between Vegas and Monte 
Carlo. Three new casinos have opened in or near 
Havana this year, bringing the ctiy’s total to eight. 
Three more are due. 

Until 1954 gambling was permitted in only five 
places in Cuba: Tropicana, Montmartre and Sans 
Souci nightclubs and the Casino Nacional in Ha- 
vana, and at the Hotel Varadero Internacional in 
the resort town of Varadero. ‘All of these are still 
in operation except the Casino Nacional, which has 
been torn down to make way for a golf course.) 

In 1955 the government of strongman Fulgencio 
Batista decided to bogst the tourist trade (Cuba's 
No, 2 industry) by eXpanding gambling facilities. 
He made up a law permitting the establishment of 
gambling in all hotels worth over $1,000,000, as 
well as in any other ‘places deemed suitable by 
the Tourist Institute. 

The first hotel to take advantage of this easement 
was the Hotel Nacional, which granted a gambling 
concession to Wilbur Clark, boss of Las Vegas’ 
Desert Inn. As the Casino Parisien, this spot opened 
in January, 1956. Comodoro and the Sevilla Bilt- 
more, both in Havana, followed during 1957. 


Waiters Union, Prop. | 
Three new hotels, the Hilton, Riviera and Capri, 
now nearing completion or just completed all have 
casinos. The Riviera is controlled by the Las 
Vegas peopie who run the Casino Parisien. The 
Hilton is being built by the Cuban Waiters Union, 
but will be managed by the Hilton organization. 





Swiss Too Literal for Musicals’ License 


And Kids Up to 18 Ferbidden by Law to Attend 
Cinema—U.S. Tunefilms Generally Flop 


By GEORGE MEZOEFI 
Geneva. 
Musical comedy out of Holly- 


wood has always been a stepchild 
of the Swiss film exhibition busi- | 


Christmas,” 


Born,” 
and many more. 


ness, 

This may be a baffling fact to all 
those who know that this country 
has come out of two World Wars | 
unharmed; that its living standard 
today is one of the highest in En- | jet 
rope; and that the average Swiss 
has practically nothing to worry 
about. (Okay, Switzerland does 
have a high suicide rate!) Seem-: 
ingly the perfect climate for ac- 
ceptance of light entertainment re- 
flecting a gay, carefree mood, 
ought to be right here. And U.S. 
musical comedy represents the tops 
in light entertainment. Why, then, 
are the Swiss so unresponsive to 


contributed 


word-of-mouth. 





“Bathing 


doxically, 


Nothing Mars Havana But Gats 


Cuban Town Biggest Gambling Spot 
Between Las Vegas and Monte Carlo 
By JAY MALLIN 


“Gentlemen 
Blondes,” “Band Wagon,” “Star Is 
“No Biz Like Show 


| On the other hand, a rundown of 
local hits of the species is quickly 
established. Outstanding example 
is “American in Paris’ which went 
| over great, but is merely the clas- 
| sical exception to the rule. 
particular case, the 17-minute bal- 
importantly, 
accounting for much of the terrific 








The Capri is the property of Miami hotel interests. 

Two other casinos in or near Havana are the ones 
in the jai alai fronton and at the Rainbow casino, 
outside Matanzas 

During the early 1930's slot machines were com- 
monplace in Havana. Later they were banned, but 
with the resurgence of gambling they are now back 
in operation. They eat nickels to dollars. 

Americans have a vested interest in Cuban gam- 
bling. Almost every casino is owned or managed 
by Americans. Some of them: Harry “Lefty” Clark 
at Tropicana; Sid Jacobs at Sans Souci; Sam Tucker 
and Dino and Eddy Cellini at the Casino Parisien; 
and Phillip Schaffer and Arthur Allen at Mont- 
martre. (In the city of Santa Clara, Norman Roth- 
man runs the new Venecia nightclub.) 

Cuba's political troubles in 1957 has inevitably 
affected the island’s tourism, which has dropped 
some 20% under 1956's total. This in turn hurt 
the nightclubs. Not only have many tourists stopped 
coming, but local people as well. Rebel terrorists 
have planted bombs in or near casinos, and this, 
not surprisingly, has discouraged business. 

But operators are optimistic about the future. 
They are sure that once the island’s gangster feud- 
ing is settled, Cuba will resume as a major tourist 
attraction. Add in its foreign atmosphere of rum, 
rumba and romance, to the tables, jai alai, cock 
fights and dog and horse races. There is also a 
weekly national lottery, with prizes ranging up to 
$100,000, and there are over a score of weekiy, 
and even daily, illegal lotteries. Some newspapers 
hold lotteries among their subscribers, giving away 
houses, cars and cash 

Comments Wilbur Clark, “Some day they'll call 
Las Vegas the ‘Havana of the West’.” 


middie and elder’ generations 
forming the major portion of mov- 
iegoers here, either prefer films in 
their own language without having 
to read subtitles, or seek their en- 
tertainment preferably in non-mu- 
sical form. The younger genera- 
tion (according to law, no persons 
under 16 or, as in Zurich, 18 are 
admitted to cinemas) may fill the 
house for a few days, at best. The 
juvenile public, however, prefers 
musicals to be jazzy and turns to 


Irefear ® 
Prefer yawning or derisive comments 


S when things get “sugar-coated.” 
Biz,” Thus, many films attract neither 
generation and therefore flop al- 


together. 
On the stage, the situation looks 
different. Up to 1956, not a single 


U.S. musicomedy had been pro- 
duced in Switzerland. That was the 
In this| year when “Kiss Me Kate” broke 


the ice, being staged within a few 
months’ interval at Stadttheatre 
Basle (with two pianos) and Zur- 
ich (with full orch). In both cities, 


too, 





Grace Kelly Exception 
| “High Society” aiso did good biz, 
| the fact that this was the Princess’ 

last pic being chiefly responsible. 
Beauty” 
money-making tunefilm. But, para- 
it made the grade in 
spite of being a musical. For Swiss 


it clicked beyond expectations. Sta 
tistics of the 1956-57 season at 
Stadttheatre Zurich reveal that the 
Cole Porter-Sam & Bella Spewack 
opus zoomed to the top of all oper- 
ettas with 23 performances (con- 
sidered excellent for a repertory 
theatre). It topped such perennial 
favorites as “Beggar Student,” 


was another 


ile spectators, its main attraction was “Ball at the Opera,” “Dubarry” 
Maybe the answer lies in the| Red Skelton’s buffoonery which and “Cousin from Dingsda.” _ 
Swiss character in which three was played to the hilt in this film Among the local creative talent 


qualities stand out conspicuously: 
‘l1) realistic thinking; (2) a yen 


The generally sad fate of U.S 
stt 7 tuners at Swiss b.o. may also be 
jor simplicity and straightforward- | accounted for by the fact that the 


in the musicomedy field, number 
one position is held by Paul Burk- 
hard, composer of “Oh My Papa.” 





ness; (3) a tendency to poke fun at 








omantic” moods. Hence, three 
vital elements of the American mu- ; 
sical, especially of the screen, are | 
nixed by the average Swiss: (1) | 
“normal” human beings breaking | 
inte song and dance at often inap- 
propriate (to Swiss eyes) moments; 
2) too lavish production values; 
(3) “romantic” solos or duets 

how the heck can they sing about 
it instead of doing it?”). 

Attempts at “saving” U.S. tune- 
films by scissoring them according 
to Swiss tastes have failed. 20th | 
Fox trimmed “King and I,” when 
first released here in the fall of 
1956, by bringing the original 12 
musical numbers down to six, sac- 
crificing among others “Hello, 
Young Lovers,’ “We Kiss in a 
Shadow” and “I Have Dreamed.” 
It didn’t help at the b.o. However, 
this film picked up on second-runs, | 
due to the barrage of Yul Brynner | 
publicity making the rounds after | 
the initial release and, to some ex- | 
also to the film’s Academy | 
Awards. But the music was still | 
considered a “necessary evil.” 

There is no end to the list of | 
L.S. hit tuners which flopped at 
Swiss wickets: “Oklahoma” (a mea- 

e 10 days’ run in Zurich), “An- | 
nie Get Your Gun,” “Carousel,” | 








t »t 
cent, 














“Guys and Dolls,” “Call Me Ma 
dam,” “Kiss Me Kate,” “Blue 
Skies,” “Show Boat” “White | 


WENDELL COREY 
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GHOST 








Virginia City, Nev. 

Back of the biggest tourist sea- 
son this old mining town has ever 
known and a rush of prosperity to 
iis merchants and resort proprie- 
tors, compar- 
able to the 
19th century 
bonanzas in 
such mines as 
Hale & Nor- 
cross and Yel- 
low Jacket, is 
the fact that, 
barring un- 
foreseen ca- 
lamity and 
conflagration 
on an epic 
scale. Virginia 
City will never be any more of a 

















Lucius Beebe 


| ghost town than it is now 


|}had_ recently 


| purchase of 


Last December the odds were 
heavily against there being anything 
at all remaining in a few years 
of what had once the Cos- 
mopolis of the Old West. Virginia 
City, since the discovery of silver 
on the side of Sun Mountain in 
1859, had known many booms and 
busts, but this time it 
was faced with descent into what 
promised to be terminal borrasca. 
The aging and spavined plant of 
the Virginia City & Gold Hill 
Water Co., some of its open flumes 
in service bringing water from the 
High Sierra 30 miles distant since 
the '70's, collapsed with irrevocable 

under the impact of an 
vinter 


been 


subsequent 


finality 
early 

For three months the town was 
without any water supplv at all 
foi sanitary, drinking or fire pre- 
vention purposes save what was 
trucked in in tanks from nearby 
Carson City. The Water Co., which 
had been deliberately looted by 
generations of former owners in 
the belief that Virginia City itself 
would perish with its m‘nes, was 
hopelessly bankrupt The State 
cf Nevada was in no way legally 
obligated to relieve a purely local 
Save on a temporary or 
einergenc\ basis the Federal £ov- 
ernment was disinterested to the 
pcint of acute boredom 


Situation 


Conventional Finance | 
One serious conflagration in the 
tradition that had repeatediy 
destroved the mining camps of the 


grand 


Old West in bonanza times and 
Virginia City, whose construction 
is ninety percent wood aged under 


the desert sun, would have been 
just a memory. The 400 residents 
remaining of the town’s ponulation 
of 25.000 in 1875 were sadly mak- 
ing plans to go elsewhere next time 
the fire siren sounded. 

The place was obviously through 

bright and effulgent as 
over the desert, came the 
from far-off Wood Ridge, 
New Jersey, that all was saved. 
In its darkest hour and at the 
lowest ebb of its morale Virginia 
City was saved by the bell. The 
bell had been resoundingly bonged 
by Curtis-Wright, manufacturers 
of a device still known in Virginia 
City as the flying machine, which 
become Nevada's 
largest landowner by virtue of the 
100 square miles of 


Then 
dawn 
news 


| desert in Storey County, although 
, at some miles removed from Vir- 


ginia City. Alerted to the plight 
o” the Comstock and as a radiant 
gesture of good will, Curtiss-Wright 
had picked up the tab for a new 
water system as casually as its 
president Roy Hurley might pick 
up the luncheon check for friends 


| at the Banker's Club. The aircraft 


firm had advanced $50,000 for an 


|; emergency pipeline to replace the 


open flumes through the Washoes 
immediately with the promise of 
an overall renovation of the water 
company’s plant in the near future. 
Earth moving machinery directed 


| by Curtiss-Wright in three weeks 


| had water 


flowing into Virginia 
City in an abundance unknown 
Since the days of the Big Bonanza 
in Con-Virginia. 


Comes Curtiss 
The advent of Curtiss-Wright in 
Nevada had not hitherto been 


viewed with universal approbation. 


} Tis arrival had 


been somewhat 


clandestine, a circumstance re- 


| quired in order to avoid delusions 


of grandeur on the part of desert 


By LUCIUS BEEBE 


TOWN 








{pered Territorial Enterprise had 
| been articulately denouncing Cur- 
| tiss-Wright's projected guided 

missiles plant as “a suburb of hell.” 

As a matter of fact at the time 
the announcement of the town’s 
reprieve, President Hurley was 
due to make a speech before the 
| Reno Chamber of Commerce and 
The Enterprise had an editorial : 
type beginning: “What the welcom- 
ing committee for Mr. Hurley 
needs is a substantial length of 
hemp rope...” Editor of The En- 
terprise Charles Clegg was at the 
moment in Palm Beach aboard the 
private car Virginia City of which 
he is half owner and made his 
daily telephone check with manag- 
ing editor Robert Richards in more 
or less the following terms. 

Clegg: You're planning to run 
the piece denouncing Curtiss- 
Wright this week, Bob? 

Richards: Listen, I have news 
for you. Curtiss-Wright has just 
ponied up $50,000 to repair the 
water system and I thought 
you might want something else. 

Clegg: Holy cow! Here take a 
lead editorial to begin as fol- 


new 
lows: “As notable a gesture of 
good will on the part of a giant 


corporation characterized both by 
benevolence and public responsi- 
bility as can be found in the rec- 
ord—" 

For 94 years The Territorial En- 
terprise has prided itself on its ed- 
torial flexibility and availability to 
reason and it did nothing in the 
emergency of the moment to pre- 
judice this tradition 

With a renewed lease on life 
and water to lavish on such hith- 
erto luxurious frivolities as brush- 
ing the teeth, planting gardens and 
drinking chasers to the whisky 
which is the wine of the country 
in Virginia City, the town spread 
itself for a tourist season of out- 
size dimensions and was not dis- 
appointed. More than 40,000 visi- 
tors a week, by State Highway De- 
partment count, tooled up the Gei- 
ger Grade from Reno and the old 
Gold Canyon road from U.S. 50 to 
view the sagging false fronts, wood- 
en canopied sidewalks and eighteen 
gorgeous saloons that have sur- 
vived from the Comstock's legend- 
ary years. They flooded Piper’s Op- 
era, now a museum of wistful mem- 
ories, enriched the roulette and 21 
games at Pat Hart’s Old Brass Rail 
Saloon and consumed approximate- 
ly a herd of filet mignons at the 
town’s newly reactivate luxury 
restaurant, Sharon 

Just how far Virginia City’s cur- 
rent boom in real estate can or 
should go is a question for the 
moot. The advent of Curtiss- 
Wright, the assurance of water 
and the dimensions of the tourist 
bonanza which is engulfing every- 
thing connected with the Old West 
have placed a premium on city lots 
which only a year ago were revert- 
ing in great numbers to the county 
for lack of tax payments. No single 
advantageous lot for business or 
residential purposes is today avail- 
able from the county in the town's 
A, B or C Streets and fancy prices 
‘(in ghost town terms it must be 
understood) are being asked for 
property occupied by mine dumps 
on the edge of town. Prices asked 
for residences, most of which 
would be condemned under the 
| building code of any modern city 
in the land, are astronomical, 
|largely because the owners don't 
really want to sell. Three room 
miner’s cottages now and then 
change hands for $10,000. A busi- 
|ness block in C Street which ten 
| years ago sold for $8.000, now has 
a price tag of $40,000 

Rumors from the great world 
outside Nevada suggest that Vir- 
ginia City is not alone in enjoying 
boom time economy and a rising 
| market in real estate. The same is 
reportedly true in Aspen, Cripple 
Creek, Central City and other once 
declining mining camps through- 
out Colorado where’ well-to-do 
Easterners and informed local res- 
idents are snapping up everything 
in sight at rates no longer bargain. 
Exurbia isn’t something for New 
York and the Atlantic seaboard 
alone. It is taking to them thar 
hills where gold is traditionally 
supposed to be and, surprisingly 
enough, proves to exist in one form 


} ld S r ’ 
fenenolders, and the terrible tem-or another 


% 
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UA’s ‘Grover Whalen’ Bemoans (?) 
His Fate In Paris 


By FRANCIS M. WINIKUS 


Paris. 

After two years of flacking in Europe, we managed re- 
cently a three-week sabbatical in the States. In a self- 
contemplative mood, we’re back in Paris, delighted to be 
removed from the hysterics, frenetics and head hernias of 
the current film business dip. 

It’s peaceful in Paris, The rainy 
season has started which will last un- 
til April only, thanks to the French 
Tourist Bureau and the proverbial 
ASCAP songs. At Fouquet’s the out- 
door tables and chairs are put away. 
Inside, a few of us are sitting around 
over our cold cafes noirs, ruminating. 
Symbolically, a fly who forgot to fly 
south for the winter is drowning in a 
cup. Someone draws the obvious 
parallel between the fly and the flack 
who worked Europe — particularly 
Paris—this past year. 

The onslaught started in early April, built to the 
peak of a lemming migration in July and August and 
gradually subsided in September with an occasional gurgle 
and gasp of latent activity. By ship, by plane and train, in 
buses and cars, just-passing-through-and-thought-I'd-give- 
you-a-rings, on bicycles and walking tours they came, some- 
times preceded by a letter which always began: 

“Sorry not to have written before but I know how busy 
(ha-ha) you are. I know you won't mind that I told my 
Uncle Rupert to call you when he gets te Paris. This is 
the first time for him, Aunt Hermione and the four kids 
and I know that you'll be happy, etc. . .” 

From every ciiy, town and hamlet in the United States 
they came, singly and in groups; editors, publishers, 
columnists, critics, agency reps, musicians, secretaries, 
stenographers, tieup specialists, vendors, old “friends,” 
school chums and service buddies—and most of their tra- 
velling relatives. 

We closed ranks like the Greeks at Thermopylae but to 
no avail. Just when victory seemed at hand, a dastardly 
doublecross was perpetrated by the airlines not only the 
new polar routes frem Los Angeles to Paris but five new 
flights which arrived at Orly between 6:30 and 8:30 a.m. 
on—get this—Sunday morning. 
| The Ordeal | 

The weaker ones went first. In a most depressing rite 
in the Ritz Bar, three members of our clique were read out 
of the group to the tympanied accompaniment of “The 
Death March” played on old escargot shells while their 
last month’s expense account slips were shredded—and 
downed in Pepsi-Cola (our own vin-du-pays). Rumor has 
it that all three are now living in disgrace on Elba, their 
only hope a Film Festival in 1960. 

But our motto, Ne Cede Malis (Yield Not To Misfor- 
tunes), stood us in good stead. A Cadillac Pool was 
created. By secret code, arrival information was passed. 
By rotation, and on the hour, a seven-passenger jugger- 
naut left Paris for the airport with some of us aboard. A 
Naval Watch system was inaugurated—four hours on and 
four hours off—so that, at all times, a combat crew would 
be on duty on the flying bridge of every Cadillac. 

All went well until one Sunday morning in early August. 
One of our company had been up all night on patrol duty 
between the Lido and La Nouvelle Eve and forgot the 
weekly Top Secret Code change. Instead of picking up a 
prominent actress, her publicist, her hairdresser and their 
27 pieces of luggage, he hustled and wrestled into the 
Cadillac two baggage porters and the family of a promi- 
nent pork butcher from Lyon who was awaiting his 
arrival, delivering them to a five-room sui‘e at the Plaza- 
Athenee. Pandemonium: Chaos! Disgrace. Once again 
the pitiful ceremony. Once again, we closed ranks. 


| The Honors! 





Fran Winikus 




















Somehow, this decimated crew finished the summer. 
There was the usual Final Banquet. Medals and ribbons 
-were given out and silent toasts were tippled to the de- 
parted. Some might find interest in the awards, herewith: 

GOLD MEDAL FOR ALL-AROUND FLACK—not 

awarded for 1957. 

SILVER STAR FOR MOST TIMES AT LIDO—J. J.— 

(19 times). . 

BLUE RIBBON FOR MOST TIMES UP ALL NIGHT 

—F. W. ‘all summer). 

SILVER-MOUNTED CANOE PADDLE—(for getting 

the mast drunks to their hotel the most times—B. H. 

(47 drunks). 

(In this category, there was a tie between B. H. and J. J. 
but B. H. won because 34 of his 47 were women). 

Ah, memories, memories . . . the night the lady column- 
ist from Altoona stole a silver sauce bowl from La Tour 
D'Argent ... and forgot that it was still filled with Sauce 
Bernaise ... The character who changed his hotel reserva- 
tion six times in one week and then stayed with friends 

. the dear friend of a dear friend who asked to have 
$50,000 in diamonds smuggled into France in answer to 
the query, “Anything I can do for you?” ... And so on— 
and on 





The Real Lowdown | 
From our recent visit to the States we've gotten the 
impression that the boys back home have some wrong 
ideas which we'd like to correct. When the eibow nudges 


our ribs, the eyes ieer and the lips slaver as they pro- 
nounce, “Oh, Boy! Paris... WHAT A SPOT!”, it’s time to 
speak the truth. Voici! 


1. It is not true that every producer, actor, director or 
vice-president’s dentist's grandmother is met upon ar- 
rival with Cadillac, whisked to a five-room suite at the 
Hotel George V, bathed im ass’s milk and force-fed 
with pheasant under glass washed down with Dom 
Perignon *47. Sometimes we use Buicks. 

2 It is not true that Paris is loaded with frantic 
blondes, impassioned brunets and naiural redheads 
awaiting the summons of playful American males; not 
true that they come arunnin’ at that atavistic call to 
arms, “Dix Milles Francs!” The truth ts that there 
are very few French natural redheads. 

3. It is not true that the lunch break stretches from 
ll’ until 4 and that it is incumbent upon the partic- 


ipants to down a litre of white wine, another of red 


plus a windup of assorted brandies. The truth is that 

many people get back to work at 3:30. 

4. It is not true that French plumbing is always terri- 

ble and that on frequent occasions the bidet makes ice 

cubes. Anyone who knows can tell you that all a bidet 
can do is to make trouble. 

Yes, it is very quiet in Paris these days. The only cloud 
on the horizon is a recent news item that the Boeing pas- 
senger jets will be flying next year. “Imagine,” the arti- 
cle says, “New York to Paris in six and onehalf- hours! 
Now tourists will be able to go there for weekends!” 
With no attempt to be sacrilegious, we'd like to paraphrase 
the quote and end with, ‘My w.c. runneth over!” 


MANORS AND MANNERS 


By VERNON DUKE 


When Moliere’s Mr. Jourdain amassed enough wealth 
to set himself up in a splendid house, complete with fancy 
furnishings and servants, he became possessed with a 
craze for gentility and gallantry. The “would-be gentle- 
man” summoned tutors in music, 
dancing, fencing and philosophy, be- 
cause “people of quality do so.” Jour- 
dain was an absurd fool, yet am- 
bitious enough to realize that living 
in a manner to which he was unac- 
customed was merely half-the-battle; 
complete victory could only be 
achieved by becoming a carben copy 
of a moneyed gen‘leman. If he failed 
in this ambition, it was not through 
lack of effort 

The dollaristocrats of our show 
business have no such “souci d’ele- 
gance”’—that is they will pay heavily 
for elegance, but want no part of the “soucis.”” They see no 
point in fretting about one’s lack of college education, 
when one can pour oneself into a genuine Ivy League 
suit and look every—well, nearly every inch a Yale 
alumnus. Why learn French when none is spoken in 
the lobby of the George Sank? A _ Frenchman will not 
cross the ocean until he learns enough English to wade 
through at least one Hemingway in the original. The 
Paris-bound dollaristocrat would consider that a waste 
of time and money; the French de not interest him unless 
they represent boudoir potential or could prove useful, 
should the American want to invest in a Say-Zanie, a 
Yuh-Thrill-Oh, or a Two-Louse-Low-Trick. 

The characters under discussion here are not the the- 
atre’s in‘elligentsia not the creative gentry emploved by 
the film or video industries, but the hustlers and the 
hucksters, the publicity-grabbing operators and promoters, 
the benzedrine brigade of show business. 

What does a dollaristocrat do when his yearly income 
reaches six figures? He buys a manor a shade more mag- 
nificent than that of his nearest competitor's. The com- 
petitor invests in an interior decorator, who insists on 
books and paintings. Our boy gets the decorator’s rival, 
who has a way with fountains and chandeliers. There 
are book dealers who cater to the non-reading bibliophiles; 
they love a client who demands six yards of yellow 
morocco. The decorator wants yellow books to complete 
his color scheme, and neither he, nor his employer, cares 
if the leather disguises Elbert Hubbard's “Little Jour- 
neys” or the complete works ef Whyte-Melville. 


| ‘Regency’ Kick 
The current dollaristocratic fad in house decor is 
“Regency”—goodness knows why. Regency rakes would 
be mortified to find replicas of their dwellings inhabited 
by sun-worshippers and their mink-clad minxes, spouting 
Brooklynese with occasional borrowings from Colony cant. 

The dollaristocratic jargon has undergone some changes 
of late; terms borrowed from the underworld, college or 
musicians’ slang have seen better days, but the two four- 
letter classics never had it so good. No smart publisher 
would print a novel without the twin scabrous “musts” 
injected skillfully at the first signs of a lagging plot. 
Unprintable no longer, and therefore somewhat hackneyed, 
the two words are used with undiminished gusto by the 
better-publicized showfolk. Go to any Broadway or Holly- 
wood gathering of column fodder and see if I'm right. 

The next step, following the acquisition of a manor, is 
securing the right paintings te hang on its walls. A Euro- 
pean trip is in order, and there is nothing our native 
Jourdain likes better than the role of a Good Will 
Hambassador. Good Americans supposedly go to Paris to 
die; our man goes there, if not to live, then, certainly, 
to “live it up.” The dollaristocrats regards Europe as a 
de luxe combination of Palm Springs, Las Vegas and 
Miami Beach, with an assortment of foreign flavors and 
slews of unnecessary foreigners. He happily throws his 
weight and dollars around, squawks loudly about being 
short-changed, compares everythirg unfavorably with the 
home product, and indulges athletically in noisy horseplay, 
which characterizes our innocents abroad and brings about 
the problem of senile delinquency. 

Should such festive activities result in marital mayhem 
and other unpleasantness, the dollaristorat does the ac- 
cepted thing—he runs to the nearest psychoanalyst. It 
occurs to me that a Molieresque School for Would-be 
Ladies and Gentlemen would help matters more readily. 
I, for one, cannot wait for the spectacle of platinum- 
girdled, chinchilla-brassiered Eliza Doolittles taken over 
the coals by $300-a-month Higginses. 




















Vernon Duke 





French Quiz Game 
The Paris weekly. Les Arts, recently ran a six-page 
quiz on the subject infinitely painful to Parisians, “Are 
We Americanized?” The American influences in French 
Art and Literature were discussed and, while the editors 
admitted that Coca-Cola consuming, gum-chewing, jitter- 
bugging and stripteasing (the No. 1 current Paris fad) 
were of American origin, we were denied any credit for 
loftier pioneering. Les Aris insisted that plays imported 
from the U.S.A. clicked in Paris only because of the 
brilliant French adaptors; our music and painting had 
merit only when copied from the French, and, as for 
literature, even the usually admired Faulkners and Stein- 
becks were dismissed with “supremely unimportant.” 
“Let's be frank,” the editors summed up, “the one 
American commodity we can use is the Dollar.” I sus- 
pect that the “quiz” was a pseudo-patriotic stunt, devised 
by the publishers, because the answers to the editors’ 


They Shall Not ‘Pass’ 


By NOEL MEADOW 


About a million Americans, reported Tom Pryor in thé 
N.Y. Times, see movies on the cuff every week. His esti- 
mate was most conservative, as he had to light somewhere 
be‘ ween 600,000 and 15 000,000 the two extremes offered to 
him by melancholy boxoffice statisticians. 

Pryor’s estimate of the minimal dollar cost of this 
largesse to the film indus'ry has also a delightful basis 
—innocence of such motion picture journalists as to box- 
office prices, a matter never known to concern them per- 
sonally. With unabashed pre-World Wor II naivete, Pryor 
allows that 65c per head is about the average going rate, 
At that American film houses are giving away some $44,- 
800,00 in admissions annually. 

The evil is symbolized by the “pass,” which was raised 
to the level of an American ins‘itution by sharpshooting 
Annie Oakley. 

The topic of the “pass” is not a matter of wholly re- 
cent concern. It has been, teo, a sore trial to poets and 
philosophers of the past (which is, after all, a derivation 
of “pass’’). 

Follow on: 

“"E doesn’t want no pass: 
’E’s journeving first class.” 
From “Burial of Private Ginger Jones,” 
By Edgar Wallace. 


“To those who live and toil and lowly die, 
Who pass beyond and leave no lasting trace .. . 
From “Casuals of the Sea,” 
By William McFee. 


“Whenever a rascal strove to pass, 
Instead of silver, a coin of brass... 
From “The Coin Is Spurious,” 
By Charles McKay, 


“Yes, I have lived! Pass on 
And trouble me with ques’ions nevermore.” 
From “On the Saint Gaudens Work in Rock Creek 
Cemetery,” 
By Henrietta A. Heathorn (Mrs. Thomas H. Huzx- 


ley). 


“Be comforted! Thy grief shall pass away.” 
From “This, Too, Sha Pass Away,” 
By Paul Hamilton Hayne. 


“Have you had a kindness shown? 
Pass it on.” 
From “Pass It On,” 
By Henry Burton. 


“I think they have no portion in us after 
We pass the ga‘e.” 
From “Vitae Summa Brevis,” 
By Ernest Dowson. 


“You shall not pass! You shall not pass! 
From Verdun. Written for the Red Cross, London. 
By Harold Begbie. 


“They are not gone who pass 
Beyond the clasp of hand.” 
From “They Softly Walk,” 
By Hugh Robert Orr. 


“It is nothing to you, all ye that pass by?” 
Lamentations. 1, 12. 


The Bible, 


“Men seldom make passes 
At girls who wear glasses.” 
Dorothy Parker. 


“I'm sure I shall not pass again this way.” 
Ellen H. Underwood. 


“Than do high deeds in Hungary 
To pass all men’s believing.” 
By Ezra Pound. 


“As I pass through my incarnations in every age and 
SR oa 7 
From “The Gods of the Copybook.” 
By Rudyard Kipling. 





questions were unsigned. Infuriating though the whole 
thing was, I’m not sure that the smug superiority com- 
plex which distinguishes the rotogravured dollaristocrat 
overseas, was not, at least partly, responsible for the 
prefabricated results of the quiz. 

Some three years ago I dined in one of Paris’ better 
restaurants with a gifted and much-traveled French writer. 
We were both fascinated by the noises emanating from the 
next table, where four well-heeled “Amerloques” (French 
slang for U.S. citizens) -were about to order dinner. 
“Waiter,” said the host, a youngish glamour-gent type, 
“Make with four real steaks, Kansas City aged meat, 
come-pray-nay? No frilly frog stuff-get me? And plenty 
of real French fried potatoes.” 

“French, monsieur?” the mild-mannered garcon remon- 
strated, “But, I thought you. . .” 

“Yeh, yeh . . .,” growled the customer, “That's what 
I mean; American French fries, not the French french 
kind—O.K., on the double.” 

Some 20 minutes later a huge Chauteaubriand Aux 
Pommes was ceremoniously wheeled in; the meat was the 
best you could buy in les Halles, its black-red sheen 
framed by thin, golden “frites.” The tourists fell to it 
with exclamations on the familiar order of, “Can't beat 


a good American steak . .. bet it was flown in from 
Chicago this morning . . s 
and the like. 


My companion shrugged wearily as he gulped down his 
“O Tempora, o Bores!”" 


- who said snails? B-r-r- .. ., 


Beaujolais 


- 
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Gags A La Mode 


Decline of the Topical Joke 





By LEONARD TRAUBE 


Topical gags are about as dead as they could be without the formali- 
ties of burial. Radio has long since abdicated the throne after a “long 
run’ as kingpin of such swift bon mots. Vaudeville, the former em- 
peror of the updated crack or the newsy riposte, went into hiding so 
long ago that its power in the department of the timely joke or pro- 
vocative one-liner is remembered mostly by oldtimers only. 

Television started to make some topical noise when the Berles and 
the Buttonses, the Hopes and the Skeltons, and a small string of others, 
rushed like mad to be first with an overnight topical scoop. Hardly 
more than Hope is left now to make with suchlike jokes. One reason is 
the decline in comedians on the medium, another, the fact that spon- 
sors and networks are allergic to certain cracks; a third reason, probably 
the foremest, is the big switch from live to film—and how can you be 
timely on a hunk of 16 millimeter that may have been ground out two 
months previously? - 

Radio was top gun from the middle '30s forward when three or four 
comedians could—and did—go on the air in the same night with the 
crack that “John Dillinger has given the Philadelphia police 24 hours 
te get out of town.” That may have been the last of the strategic topi- 
cals that swept the country overnight. Nowadays most of these swifties 
are generated almost exclasively in such substantial but limited sur 
roundings as the Brown Derby-Toots Shor-21-Mike Romanoff dine-see- 
and-be-seen circuit. 

In television, hardly anyone remembers when the last “good one” 
was pitched. Bob Hope is always in there, and Jack Benny, Red Skel- 
ton and Jack E. Leonard to a certain extent, but the next morning it's 
“whaddit he say?” A couple of years ago, Steve Allen got off one that 


may have stuck around for a while. Allen, given a choice by his doc- 


ior between cigarets and cancer, niftied, “I gave up cancer.” “ 


Since his “new comeback” in tv, on NBC's “Tonight,” Jack Paar has, 


been throwing in quite a number of timely laugh-getters. Characteris- 
tically, he a'so has been plugging his writer, Jack Douglas. 


Jack Benny & The Weed 











The cigaret joke is nothing new, merely in a new framework by rea- 
son of the “scare,” Almost 37 years go to the day, Jack Benny, always 
alert to what’s happening in the world, though in the tatterday years 
of his radio-electronic nonpareilif¥ a “situation” pitcher and to-the- 
manner-bern comic rather than a straight gagster, was having a picnic 
with the weed. 

A custom-pegged crack is only as good as yesterday's headline, ef 
course, although in the case of cigarets, it lasts lenger (no pun intend- 
ed, not much!). If a TG (topical gag) has to be explained, it’s no good, 
and because few current events cracks are durable, a flashback on a 
certain one-liner by Benny has little meaning expect to those familiar 
with the era. 

Back in 1921 Benny, then in his middle 20s, was being “New Acted” 
by Varrety. Sime (Sime Silverman, founder-publisher-editor, 1905-33) 
himself hied to the Fifth Ave. Theatre in New York to catch the young 


monologist in his ‘14-Mins.” turn. Historians will immediately leap up- | 
on Sime’s opening lines, because he embodied in the nine-word double | 


sentence a thumbnail size-up of the then upcoming comedian—‘‘Jack 
Benny has a violin and talk. Mainly talk.’ But that’s a side dish to the 
present treatise. 





| Good Gag Is Worth Repeating 

Sime goes on: “He handles himself as though having played small 
time, though his falk material is new. When Benny said he had stopped 
smoking as smoking is now too effeminate, he waited for the expected 
laugh which was not as hearty as he looked for, so he repeated the gag. 

It may well be that Benny was disappointed, but in after-years, at 
least, the Lucky Striker made a crackerjack art out of an air of in- 
jured innocence and a stance that bespoke fakery magnifique. A cou- 
ple of seconds elapse and Benny will repeat a gag even today. If Sime 
was correct about the comic's ciggie gag not receiving the expected 
“hearty response” from the audience, Benny. undoubtedly learned a 


lot from the critique. In 1921, a lot would depend on the composition | 
of the audience. Perhaps 1921 already was too late, but this was the | 


era, just following World War I, when distaffers were beginning to 


plays are perhaps the last of the major showcases for such jokerage, 
but there’s only a tiny number of writers around skillful enough or in- 
terested enough to make hey-hey out of the headlines. Television, with 
its cavernous maw, is considered as good as dead in this respect, as has 
been ‘mentioned, and even the late (?) Sputnik drew little attention 
considering its tremendous potentialities as a subject for quickies. As 
if awakening from its near-grave to be shocked by the paucity, it was 
radio that came alive vis-a-vis the Russian round-the-world carousel— 
a fact that would appear to discredit television. ; 

Here and there in the night clubs, under the proper climate and with 
the right performer, the Danny Thomases, Berles, Joe E. Lewises, et 
al., will “come through”; but it's all too sparse and spasmodic. On for- 
eign soil, the area for custom-tailored quickie is narrowing sadly. The 
|French are about the most uninhibited. The Engiish are still singu- 
larly capable of poking fun at themselves (self-poking being the very 
essence of the topical), and some other countries of the Commonwealth 
are no doubt still alive to the nifty swiftie. Add a few other unshack- 
led countries and that’s about it. 

One of the great politico-pegged cracks of this century came not 
from a comic but a lady writer considered to have one of the sharpest 
minds extant. From her it had to have a slight loftiness or “literate- 
ness” that may have reduced its rating as far as wide acceptance 1s 
concerned. In the early days of the Truman Administration, when the 
President, being new at the job, was putting his foot in his mouth. 
She pitched this deathless comment: “To Err Is Truman.” Most sources | 
credit this to Dorothy Thompson. 

Another splendiferous comment came a few months ago in Time | 
magazine. The Luce-ta!k weekly was reviewing the picture, “Helen 
Morgan Story,” and reflecting on a spate of other liquor-dipped film | 
treatises of recent years such as “I'll Cry Tomorrow” and the current 
“Jeanne Eagels.” The publication quipped that a new credit should be | 
flashed on the screen—the picture’s proof. (Dear comedians: yes, the 
public prints are often as good as your hired writers.) 

Probably Milton Berle’s best quasi-topical contribution was in the 
days when Bishop Fulton Sheen was opposite him on television. “We're 
both using old material,” said the former Tuesday titan. 

Aficionados of the gentleman claim that young comedian Mort Sahil | 
may be the next “big one” to hit not only as a laugh purveyor but one 
who knows his headlines. If this is so, he would be strangely wel- | 
come as a gap-filler. | 

Like a headline, the “custom” joke is good for 24 hours or so (give | 
or take a week or two). On a continuing hot subject, gags almost write 
themselves and have durability in kind. Posterity does not inherit the 
}cream of the jest, topicality being too brittle. 


| An historian of a generation or so hence, hot on the trail of what 








|| made the 1950s tick in terms of its prime laughmakers, are figured 


| to pinpoint one comedian as a prime example of his time. He would be 
ja comedian who has never suffered a topical gag to escape from his 
lips. Paraphrasing Anthony's line in reference to Julius Caesar, the 
| gag a la mode must be made of sterner stuff to stand the test of time. 
| The eomedian in question knows that the tepical cannot be made of 
| sterner stuff as this would deny the principle embodied in that type 
|of comicality—the principle of “tell it today, tomorrow is too late.” 
|The comedian in question does not work that side of the street. He, 
|too, is Caesar—Sid. 


‘Song Of The Film Pioneer 


By HOWARD DIETZ 
(With Arthur Schwartz Music) 





(At the annual dinner of the Motion Picture Poineers on Nov. 25, 
1957, th guest of honor was Joseph R. Vogel, president of Loew’: 
Inc. who (nobody would deny) had had a rough 1957. For the occasion 
Loew’s Howard Dietz teamed with his musical comedy collaborator, 

| Arthur Schwartz, to capture in song something of the atmosphere 
and morale of the crisis.—Ed. 


| Sing a Song of the Pioneer, Sing a Song of the Pioneer 
Ev'ry year we hire a hall, hire a hall and have a ball, 
| All for one and one for all. Sing a Song of the Pioneer. 


Westward Ho, Westward Hum, 
Business go to hell when TV come. 


Daniel Boone was a pioneer, pioneer of a yesteryear, 
We don’t have coonskin hats, we don’t have Indian spats, 
But we have Balaban & Katz, And many a modern pioneer. 


smoke socially. Not too many years before that, a cig dangling from the 


lips of a dame, no matter how highly placed she was in the social stra- | 


tum, would connote a “bad girl,” or at best, “sophisticated.” 

Benny probably repeated the crack in other vaudeville houses, with 
undoubtedly better results; maybe even triggering a couple of small 
belly-iaughs. It was a topical that certainly had the desired ingredi- 
ents. (In the same review Sime mentioned another of Benny's jokes, 
this one elong narrative style with a punchline, and he took a swipe 
at the audicnce and the theatre (the iatter for catering to such peas- 
ants) for thinking this was funnier than he smoking gag. This was one 
of the reviewer's ways of giving his “blessing” to material, with or with- 
out regard to audience values.) Sime’s sum-up: “He has gags, presence 
and assurance.” Notice “gags” are first on the list. 


| Halligan’s Hot-Off-The-Griddle | 

Another “great topical” good for its time but a dud today was re- 
layed by Sime in behalf of Bill Halligan who brought it east from the 
Coast. (The publisher-editer had a penchant for working extraneous 
passages inte his reviews; the material was intended for the comedy 
profession :t large, for use over the “booked solid” vaudeville loops, 
in an era when a performer could get a load of mileage out of a one- 
liner, in contrast to today’s “here today gone tomorrow” material.) 
Halligan’s crack: “An optimist is a bartender still paying dues to his 
union.” How many persons today savvy this unless they know pronto 
that Prohib'Uon had recently arrived in America to put the mixologists 
out of work. Expianations are.the kiss of death. You can’t milk a laugh 
out of a forsotten era without going into postscripts. 








Men like Loew and Zukor, pioneers unique, 

| Lf they had stayed in the fur trade we wouldn't be up the creek, 
| Way up the creek, Way up the creek. 

|Men like Spyros Skouras, tried very hard to cure us, 

| Gave us hope, with CinemaScope, but that didn’t cure the “tsouris,” 


|“Tsouris” in Greek means up the creek. 





Westward Ho, Westward Hoo, 
| Business go to hell in popcorn too! 


| Joe Vogel is a pioneer, that is why we are gathered here. 
| He is fearless, he is foxy, showed he has a lot of Moxie 
| He’s the prexy with the proxy, The Pioneer of the Year 


Joe Vogel is a motion picture mogul, a motion picture mogul every inch 
| While the industry's cornerstone was being laid 
| He was playing Flora Finch. 


| Buffalo Bill was a pioneer, a pioneer of a yesteryear, 

Made a famous Western trek, 

If it hadn’t been for the Western trek 

We wouldn't be playing that Western wreck, by many a pioneer. 


Men like Samuel Goldwyn, he has travelled far. 
If he were still, in Gloversville, we wouldn't be where we are 
Way up the creek, way up the creek. 


On Jack “enny again (how do you get rid of a hero!), one need not, 


go farther back than six months ago to find him at his peak with an- 
other top <clity or two. The reviewer, Scho (Joe Schoenfeld, editor of 
Daily Van ety), caught him at tne Flamingo in Las Vegas, the come- 


Palisades promoters, Joe and Brother Nicholas, 
If they hadn't played with a Penny Arcade 
Things wouldn't be so “ridicholas” way up the creek, way up the creek. | 


dian’s first night club engatement. They figured he was taking the) 


saloon flint for the challenge rather than the money, and Benny him- 
self summed it up in a gag: “If it's good enough for Eddie Peabody and 
Noel Coward, it's good enough for me!” To be sure, this was a quasi- 
trade gaz, but understoed by the Flamingo’s and Las Vegas customers, 
which is svi. cient and an end in iiself . . . a far cry from television 
and its avalanche of “inside” gags savvied by a speck of the millions 
in the lock & listen audience. ‘A topical that falls flat because it is “spe- 
cial” is ene of the first signs that its pitcher is either new at the busi- 


ness or can't resist the tempration to address himself to a small coterie | 


that he regards highly, e.g., the trade or a couple of agents in the house. 

In modern times, right up until his untimely death, the greatest of 
the standup comics—certainly when it came to the Page One joke— 
was Will ogers. (Why. waste time here; see last year’s Anniversary 


Number.) Between vaudeville stops, Rogers plied tis crack-jacks in) 


revues and. musical comedy. The tuned-up legiters and seme straight 


} Westward Ho, Westward Sail 
| Broke our tail on the sliding scale 


| Joe Vogel is a pioneer, that is why we are gathered here. 
He is noble as a Roman, he's an optimistic omen, 
M-G-M has found a Showman, the Pioneer of the Year. 


| Joe Vogel is a motion-picture mogul, 

You name the game and: he is weil ahead, 
While the industry's cornerstone was being laid 
He was doing what we said. 


Sing a Song of the Pioneer, Sing a Song of the Pioneer 
Ev'ry year we hire a hall, hire a hall and have a ball, 
| All for one and one for ali! 


487, Admish Tax, 
But Film Trade 


Up in Greece 


By IRENE VELISSARIOU 


Athens. 

Moving pictures remain the top 
public entertainment in this coun- 
try. Proof of this may be noted. 
Local production had reached a rec- 
ord mark of 50 films in 1957, 
against half of that number in pre- 
vious years. 

Many of Greece's first afterwar 
productions were not only strongly 
supported by audiences but had ac- 
cess to best playing time and top 
terms. Quality was neglected and 
a slump developed when _ fun- 
starved (for a while) public got 
fed up with bad drama and cheap 
comedy. 

Of course there was the excuse 
of limited economic and technical 
possibilities in a country of about 
only 8,000,000 inhabitants. Nor 
does the Greek Government sup- 
port local production, neither in 
grants to producers nor other ben- 
But these facts were not ac- 
cepted. A few Greek successes at 
foreign film festivals only deep- 
ened the gulf between the best and 
the average. The return of better 
standards artistically has been 
slow. 

Most of the 50 Greek films of 
1957 have been shot in Athens, 
some on location. Michalis Kacoy- 
annis, who heads the Greek Direc- 
tors Guild and whose former fea- 
tures, “Stella” and “The Girl in 
Black,” were Festival items, has 
completed “The Last Lie,” starring 
Elli Lambetti, supported by 
Georges Pappas, Helen Hatziarguri, 
Michalis Nicolinacos, Helen Zaph- 
eriou, Athena Michaelidou and 
others. 

Greg Tallas’ production this year 
is titled “The Girl of the Seagulls,” 
starring his wife, Helen Bratsou, 
and Chr. Nezer. 

Greek-American producer Peter 
Melas produced “The Man of the 
Train,” directed by Dinos Dimo- 
poulos with Anna Synodinou and 
Georges Pappas in the leading 
roles. 

Young director Georges Koun- 
douros shot almost entirely on loca- 
tion at the Meteore mountains a 
picture on the Greek underground 
activities during the war and oc- 
cupation called “The Outlaws.” 

Finos Film Studios had signed 
Greek-Italian star Yvonne Sanson 
to co-star with Dimitri Horn in the 
picture “A Life We Have,” direct- 
ed by George Tzavellas. An-Zervos 
Studie sent to Venice and Carlovy- 
Vary its “The Lake of Desires,” di- 
rected by George Zervos. 

Production plans for 1958 em- 
brace Michalis Kacoyannis C’Scope 
version of the Greek classic “Iphi- 
genia” with United Artists back- 
ing. Preparations will be exhaus- 
tive, and pic is not expected to be 
ready until 1959. Ilya Lopert will 
be executive producer with Elli 
Lambetti in tie starring role. 

Another big co-production of 
1958 will be a Greek-Soviet cine- 
matographic version of Homer's 
“Tliad.” directed by the Russian 
Ohlapkoff. Georges Zervos will be 
assistant director and the cast in- 
cludes Greek and Russian actors. 

Meanwhile Hollywood dominates 
local screens. Nearly the 70% 
of all pix imported this year are 
American. Greece is a good mar- 
ket for U. S. films and ne quotas 
or allocation restrictions exist any 
more. There is still the big prob- 
lem, however, of the high admis- 
sion tax (48%). Prices are under 
Government control and ruled by 
precise decrees. It got so bad that 
Greek exhibitors threatened to 
close theatres last year and they 
were allowed recently a small in- 
crease and special consideration 
for features of unusual length, per 
“War and Peace.” 

But this tax problem does not 
prevent building of many new the- 
atres. Two more first runs hove 
opened in Athens, the Rivoli and 
the Ilyssia, and their total number 
reaches now the 19 against the 12 
operated two years ago. A large 
number of theatres have been buiit 
also in the suburbs, and neighbor- 
hoods of Athens as well as in the 
provinces. 

About 40 new openairs operaied 
in Athens last summer, and the 
at‘endance had an increase of 





7.23° over previous summer. 
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They Went This-A-Way 


— By ARTHUR KOBER 


The Westerns have certainly gone a long way since I 
was a boy and sat entranced at the Broncho Billy and 
William S. Hart pictures. In those days Broncho Billy An- 
derson wore pants that looked like a moth-infested white 
fur coat, slit in the middle, its shoulders embellished by 
two decorated holsters from which flashed a pair of pearl- 
handied guns. His waistcoat, as I remember it, was stud- 
ded with enough beads and sequins to keep the Albur- 
querque Indians busy for moons producing souvenirs to 
sell to the Sante Fe passengers pausing on their way to 
Los Angeles. His hat, if I’m not mistaken, was large 
enough to tent an undernourished baby. Wow, what a 
getup! 

I don’t recall William S. Hart’s costume, except for his 
leather wristlets and his silk scarf which he wore as a bib 
and which, in retrospect, was of a size to cover a bridge 
table. It seems to me, however, that unlike the garrulous 
(in titles) Broncho Billy, William Ss, Hart was more or less 
taciturn, and whatever words seeped through his gritted 
choppers were usually addressed to his ever-faithful horse, 
and then only in close shots. My favorite still of him 
was a permanent fixture of the movie house I attended 
(The Gem—or was it The Bijou?)- and showed Hart af- 
fectionately nuzzling his steed, a form of animal idolatry 
which, I'm happy to say, never proved popular enough 
to divert his male fans from a chronic interest in girls. 

Because of the equine cast to our hero's features, it 
was sometimes hard to distinguish him, in this photo, from 
his horse. Both were grim, solemn and long-lipped. I al- 
ways had the feeling that if I had extended a lump of 
sugar, Hart's molars would have snapped it from my 
hand—way up to the wrist! 

He sure was a tough hombre to tangle with, was Wil- 
liam S. Hart. When he was aroused his gimlet eyes nar- 
rowed to two tiny slits like hyphens, and his mouth form- 
ed a long straight line. It was sheer joy watching the arcs 
of his face go horizontal, for then he was merciless as 
becomes an upholstered and holstered hero whose pa- 
tience, tolerance and temper had reached the point of ex- 
haustion. 














Mix, Hoot, Buck, Ken, et al. | 


Later, there were other favorites of mine: Tom Mix, 
dressed as a Western Good Humor Man, Hoot Gibson, Tim 
McCoy, whose name was usually prefaced by the rank 
of Colonel, Buck Jones, Ken Maynard, Johnny Mack 
Brown, “Wild-Bill” Elliott, Charles Starrett, Richard Tal- 
madge, Eddie Polo and a somebody Roosevelt. What all 
these gun-slinging characters had in common was their 
intense devotion to their horse, an animal caparisoned 
almost as stylishly as its master. In fact, Tom Mix’s mount 
was always an important factor in the story, and I have 
a distinct recollection of the rider entering a living room 
astride his trotter. (Subsequently, the horse, in these 
films, was to receive feature billing. “Hopalong” Cassidy, 
nee William Boyd, Roy Rogers, and the Lone Ranger of 
radio and television, all had featured animals whose fan 
mail, I’m sure, was second only to the star.) 

Suddenly the rider who tore through the plains on his 
favorite bronco, who, though outnumbered, battled the 
outlaws, firing both pistols which contained an inexhaust- 
ible supply of cartridges, gave way to another Western 
phenomenon: the singing cowboy. Tex Ritter, Roy Rogers 
and Gene Autry not only galloped madly through the 
cragged hills in pursuit of justice, aiming their bullets 
at the bad men, but they also strummed guitars. There 
usually was a scene in their pictures in which they ser- 
enaded their horses, their women-folk, or their follow- 
ers with as much passion and fervor as that of a Spanish 
caballero chanting to his lady love on a balcony, who then 
registered reciprocal ardor by tossing him a red rose on 
which she had gnawed in the close shots during his aria. 

As a rule these guitar-picking pistoleros played the role 
of a sheriff, and their posse of deputies invariably sup- 
plied a background of music, either as a choral group or 
as musicians. For years millions of ears were assailed by 
the screeching sound of fiddles, rasped during a square 
dance, by the nasal twangs of hillbilly songs being shrill- 
ed, and by those grisly, hackle-raising yelps emitted by 
that abomination of all times, the yodler. Now, thank 
God, these caterwaulings are only occasionally heard, 
either on the Laurence Welk show, or on Ted Mack's 
Amateur Hour, two extremely popular perennials which 
seldom receive my custom. 














More of a ‘Southern’ Than Western | 
In the past year or so, however, a new kind of oater 
has taken possession of television. In these shows both the 
horse and the lyre-plucking buckeroo have been deem- 
phasized, and there has been a marked change in the 
hero's clothes. The mound of fur which used to encase 
nis legs is now as dated as the cigar store Indian. Today, 
the cowboy’s apparel is dazzling and, at times, so down- 
right flashy as to be blinding. Richard “Palladin” Boone, 
when not for hire, rivals Beau Brummel in costume. 
James “Maverick” Garner, out of cowboy mufti. looks 
like a period fashionplate. Scott Forbes who, as Jim Bow- 
ic, appears in what is more a “Southern” than a “West- 
ern,” sports the habit of a New Orleans dandy. Hugh 
“Wyatt Earp” O'Brian wears a working outfit which, ex- 
cept for his obi of guns, looks like the garb worn by a 
chorus boy about to do a Spanish number in a Rita Hay- 
worth film. 

It seems to me the emphasis, these days, is on firearms. 
We have, for instance, weekly programs with the follow- 
ing titles: “Gun Smoke,” “Have Gun, Will Travel,” “Rest- 
less Guns,” “Fast Guns” and “Colt .45.” In the series call- 
ed “Jim Bowie,” the title character eschews these wea- 
pons for a blade, he, himself, created. I haven’t seen any 
of the films called “Broken Arrow,” but I wouldn’t be a 
bit surprised if it had to do with an intrepid stalwart who 
overcomes his opponents by the use of a busted spear. 
For my money, taough, these latter-day heroes, these trig- 
ger-happy giants, can’t compare with little Eddie Polo. 
He didn’t need a gun or a knife. He did it all with a bull 
whip. Man, oh, man! 

The most significant change in Westerns, however, has 


been in the story. In bygone days there were plots so 
standard that any variation was sheer ostentation. The 
oaters of old had to do with cattle rustling, a difference 
over a mining claim, a feud, a map, bad redskins, or a 
bank and/or stage-coach robbery. 

Today, the emphasis is on pyschology. The villian isn’t 
altogether black: his color is gray. The climax of the story 
reveals that his father was a notorious bandit, mowed 
down by a sheriff, and his poor offspring is only reluctant- 
ly perpetuating a tradition 

The hero isn’t altogether white. He, too, is gray. If he 
refuses to kill the law-defying “varmint,” it is only be- 
cause he rebels at bloodshed. When he finally plugs the 
villain full of holes, he is forgiven, pretty much as you 
condone the over-abused hero of a wrestling match who, 
after being pummeled about by the heavy, resorts to eye- 
gouging, kneeing, groin-kicking, leg-breaking and other 
forms of mayhem, not because he really wants to,—oh 
no!—but because he has been severely put upon. 

Me, I miss old horse-faced William S. Hart. The cow- 
boy heroes of today don’t compare with him. If Hart were 
alive today, he’d outgun them all. And with sound in films, 
I bet he’d do something none of them can do. He'd whin- 
ny. 


Traffic In Outer Space 
[A Planetary Closeup from Cloud X3R]} 


By THEODORE PRATT 


In 1997, in City 401 on Planet X3R in outer space, a 
geophysical student in a branch of the University of Cal- 
ifornia looked through one of the new magno-micro- 
space scopes and exclaimed excitedly to his professor, 
“Hey, Doc, I just discovered a new bunch of microbes! 
They’re racing around like mad! Bumping into each 
other! Like crazy, all over the place!” 

The professor put an eye to the eyepiece of the magno- 
micro-scope and then looked up to tell the student pa- 
ternally, “My boy, that is nothing new; you are merely 
observing the phenomenon of Los Angeles traffic down 
on earth.” 

Forty years previously, this phenomenon had become 
so serious a thing that it was funny enough for come- 
dians to make it a surefire gag. It passed through the 
stage of being funny and became serious again, with com- 
edy overtones and undertones and middletones. 

1 came in on one of those low tones. At this time, 
40 years before the geophysical student thought he 
had discovered a new bunch of microbes conducting a 
private civil war, business every year or so called me to 
a section of this savage territory called Hollywood. Be- 
fore the year 1957 (now regarded as a comparatively in- 
nocent, safe, and slow-moving period) I approached the 
territory with fear and trembling, dodging many who 
perhaps recognized me as a foreigner from Florida and 
were out to kill me before I could make any remarks 
about the weather. 

Actually, however, until that year, the traffic never 
bothered me so much that I could not cope with it. But 
that was the year the authorities took a look at their 
traffic and decided to raise the speed limit on many streets 
from 25 to 35 miles per hour. This was not done because 
it was thought necessary to move traffic faster. It was 
already doing more than that, for if the cops had ever 
discovered anybody doing 25 on those streets they would 
either have dropped dead or arrested him for going too 
slow and holding up traffic. 

My theory as to why the increase in speed rate was 
made is that the authorities did not want to look ridicu- 
lous. The single result of the new regulation was that 
people, instead of merely doing 45 in a 25-mile zone then 
began to do 55 in the new 35-mile zones—when they 
weren't doing a great deal better. 

In reality the L. A. traffic system is one of the best 
in the world, because it moves its vehicles. If it didn’t 
the whole place would cease to exist—held in some quar- 
ters to be a consummation devoutedly to be—but that was 
Shakespeare. 

The rapid moving of the metal microbes—excuse me 
—automobiles caused my difficulty. After my simple busi- 
ness was completed that year I couldn’t stay in the place. 
One large contributory reason was that Hollywood was 
the capital of the sports car, having too many of them 
buzzing around my ears like threatening bees. The driv- 
ers of these were in the frontier stage of reply when rep- 
rimanded for not sticking out their hands when making 
a sudden lane change, their stock snarl being, “Get out 
of the car and I'll show you how I put out my hand.” 

An agent urged me to stay in Hollywood where I could 
make a killing—or at least a small wound that would 
bleed a little—writing for tv. I told him I wasn’t young 
or hungry enough to be an entry in that rat-race. He re- 
fused to accept this reason, but when I confessed that I 
couldn't stay in Hollywood because the traffic gave me 
the jimmies, he nodded solemnly, patted me on the back, 
assured me that now he understood, and asked me where 
I was going. 

I told him I was looking for a city that had decided to 
take all vehicular traffic off its main downtown section: 
I would then sell my car and live there. The agent looked 
around to see if anybody was listening and then whis- 
pered, ‘When you find it—drop me a card.” 

Just the other day, 40 years later, I remembered 
this and sent him the~card by fastest rocket. I hope it 
isn’t too late. but I fear it is. The Astro Body controlling 
City 401, my home on Planet X3R, met last week andsdis- 
cussed the advisibility of allowing vehicular traffic to op- 
erate in the main downtown section. Already they have 
increased the traffic speed on the periphery highways 
around the city from 135 miles per hour to 145 (most 
people go at least 170. And yesterday a guy sidled up to 
me and suggested, out of the side of his mouth: 

“How about writing for Galaxy TV? You could make a 
killing in it and let me tell you Humanoid shows are com- 
ing back with the advent of the 145 yard home-toll screen. 
They're even talking of making movies again, you re- 
member them? And everything is going to emanate from 
City 401 instead of Hollywood down on earth...” 

Anybody got another universe? 
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thored by Carl Foreman and directed by Fred Zinneman, 
is the prototype of the “new” TV Western, It's been taken 
over the television producers, lock stock and guitar. A 
happy adult wedding of gunplay and integrity. 

Another influential theme is “The Ox-Bow Incident,” 
from the novel by Walter Van Tilburg Clark and the Fox 
film of the same name. An excellent picture, its somber 
story mitigated against its success at the boxoffice. The 
Fox Television Film version, however, was a big success, 
and this sensitive lynch mob drama, with its excellent 
character studies, has left its imprint on dozens of cur- 
rent live and film television scripts, and provided a model 
in terms of mood, for directors, producers and actors to 
shoot at. Without a doubt, “Bad Day As Black Rock” has 
been equally influential. 

George Burns maintains that the definition of an Adult 
Western is one where “All the Indians are.over 21.” And 
he, Jack Benny, Danny Thomas, and other tough customers, 
as we know, have started their own rating war on the 
horse opera. But although there may be satire on the 
stagebrush tonight, you may be sure the comics don’t stand 
a chance of winning. The Western is a permanent part of 
American folklore—and I would advise all untried young 
actors to Go West Young Man! 

* * * 


Crime Does Pay 

Second best met is to buy “a personality raincoat” and 
join Nick Charles, Mark Saber, McGraw, Charlie Chan, 
Sergeant Friday, State Trooper Rod Black, Boston Blackie, 
Whispering Smith, Sergeant Preston of The Yukon, Rich- 
ard Diamond, Perry Mason, Captain Grief, The T. Men, 
the Boys on The Highway Patrol, Counterspy Herb Phil- 
brick, City Detective Bert Grant, Dick and the Duchess, 
The Federal Men, the Man Called X, The Lads on The 
Racket Squad, Line Up and the M Squad—as they jostle 
each other to crowd onto your 21-inch set and divvy up 
the clues and fight over the few remaining corpses and 
plots. Where do they all come from? Well, the literary 
grand-daddy of all detective is, of course, Sherlock Holmes, 


Tracing It Back | 

And who was the model for Holmes? Arthur Conan 
Doyle’s remarkable Professor at Edinburgh University, 
Joseph Bell, M.D., consulting surgeon to the Royal In- 
firmary. 

To quote his favorite student, “His specialty was di- 
agnosis and his uncanny trick was a legend of the insti- 
tution. He'd diagnose the patients as they came through 
the door—sometimes before they had opened their mouths 
He would tell them their symptoms and even give them 
details of their past life, and very seldom was in error.” 

To the Professor's “Audience of Watsons it all seemed 
miraculous until it was explained,” said Conan Doyle, and 
he was one of them. 

Most or all of the aforementioned Sergeant Fridays 
owe their birth to Professor Bell. 

And remember, whenever you watch the private eyes’ 
Opaque Pal make bumbling attempts to solve the puzzle 
—it’s only another verison of good old Dr. Watson. 

The case-book wouldn't be complete without mention- 
ing the two dicks that also influenced Doyle—Gaboriau’s 
“Lecoq” and Edgar Allen Poe’s immortal “Dupin,” with 
a notable assist from R. L. (Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde’) 
Stevenson who was, as we all know, a bear on mood. And 
I guess Dr. Doyle must have been familiar with Wilkie 
Collins’ ‘‘Moonstone.” 

This “mood” and structure was wonderfully recreated 
in our time, by the eminent art critic Willard Huntington 
Wright better known as S. S. Van Dine, author of “The 
Canary Murder Case” and a string of bestsellers. Into his 
gumshoes stepped Dashiell (“Thin Man”) Hammet, fol- 
lowed closely by Ray Chandler and not too closely by 
Mickey Spillane. But Hammet made the biggest, most 
modern contribution—The Hard-Boiled Private Detective. 
The guy who could love a dame such as the soiled dove 
cs “The Maltese Falcon,” yet send her to the electric 
chair. 








; Huston-Hammet Influence | 





TV writers in this field also owe a considerable debt to 
John Huston’s film version of Hammet's “The Maltese 
Falcon.” And if you look closely at this week’s TV Guide, 
you'll detect several variations on another classic model 
ed us all—Carol Reed's and Graham Greene's “The Third 
Man.” 

Who influenced the Graham Greene’s and the Erie 
(“Ministry of Fear”) Amblers? E, Phillips Oppenheim 
father of the modern “Foreign Intrigue” type spy and 
counterspy yarn. And we mustn’t forget John Buchan, 
once Governor General of Canada, who wrote-The Rich- 
ard Haney Series. The most notable tale, “The 39 Steps,” 
was a formidable stepping stone in the career of Alfred 
Hitchcock. 

So whenever you see a man in a raincoat braving the 
fog, or a swarthy stranger searching the hero’s room, re- 
member the debt you owe these boys. And also when you 
see, once again, the strange tale of the married couple 
‘sometimes they're a brother and sister or a father and 
daughter) arriving in Paris for the Exposition of 1889. It's 
the one where they check into a hotel, separate briefly 
and when our heroine comes back, someone else is in her 
hotel room! Husband, Brother or Daddy has vanished in 
thin air! Even the wallpaper has been changed and the 
Room Clerk swears up and down that she never checked 
in. You and I well know what it’s gonna turn out like 
always. Daddy had bubonic plague and the authorities and 
the hotel management had to conspire to keep it a secret 
lest the publicity ruin the entire Exposition! 

Lord Dunsany first dreamed that one up (based on a 
true incident),-and J. Arthur Rank did one of the film 
versions, “Come To The Fair,” starring Jean Simmons. 

3ut I could go on and on—I suppose you've noticed that 
—unless you've already fallen asleep and left your set on, 
and a voice is saying, ‘“But-what do you make of “sy 

Where will it all end? It won't. — 

Che baby sitter your baby hires for his or her baby will 
kee p an eternal vigil at your Philco. 7 
rhe chestnuts will keep dropping. It all depends how 


you serve them. 
+g Be Continued—and continued and continued. 
rose Is a rose is a rose. All depends on bow you 


Erow it. 
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Uneven Flow of Top Films 
And Not Enough‘Want to See’ 
Ballyhoo Dent Biz the Most 


By ROBERT J. O’DONNELL 
(Executive V.P., Interstate Circuit) 


Datilas. 


{good momentum in our business. 





The gravest problem we have! Momentum can only be maintained | 


today in exhibition is the uneven! 
Current product | 
and product available through No- | 


flow of product. 


vember and 
early Decem- 
ber is terribly 
lightweight 
Our boxoffice is 
suffering and, 
aside from 
vanishing 
profits, this 
dearth of good 
pictures frac- 
tures the 
movie - goinz 
habit. It seems 
definite that 
the trend is for the film companies 
to release their most potent pic- 








Bob O'Donnell 


tures during holidays such as 
Christmas, New Year's, Easter, 
Fourth of July, Labor Day and 


Thanksgiving, with some _ good 
product available in June, July and 
August, leav'ng other months with 
lew quality film. 

During 1957, approximately 25 
big pictures show release dates for 
the six major holiday periods. This 
represents half, or more, of all the 
big pictures for the entire year. 

We claim that this format is 
based on a false premise and that 
good pictures can do bus‘ness at 
any time of the year. For instance, 
“Giant” opened in early November, 
1956, in our big theatres and 
ervjoyed capacity and_ holdover 
grosses. “High Society” played our 
top theatres in September of last 
year to top grosses. “Jet Pilot” 
and “The Sun Also Rises” played 
late September of '57 to holdover 
business. “The Little Hut,” “Qun- 
fight At OK Corral,” “Spirit of St. 
Louis” and “Heaven Knows Mr. 
Allison” played in April and May 
of 1957 in our top theatres to above 
average and holdover business. 

Nothing can take the place of 





by a good even flow of attractive | 
product during every month of the 
year! 

For a long time, we here at 
Interstate have known that too)! 
many pictures, and good ones, are | 
being released before they are} 
“ripe.” They come to us and we | 
play them before there is sufficient | 
“know-about” and “want to see.” | 

As we look at our records, we} 
find some potent pictures which 
came to us before our potential 
audiences were enabled to know 
about them and want to see them. | 
To illustrate, I would name pic- | 
tures like “Tammy And The Bache- 
lor,” “Anastasia,” “Love Is A Many | 
Splendored Thing,” “Three Coins 
In The Fountain” and “Bad Seed.” | 
These pictures did not perform too 
well for us first-run but on sub- 
sequent run were great. The 30-day 
lapse between their first showing 
and their subsequent showing per- 
mitted people to read about them, 
hear about them. and develop a 
“want to see” desire. 

For a long time. we have thought 
and have often suggested that at- 
tractive motion pictures might well 
he released in New York, Chicago 
and Los Angeles and then put beck 
in their cans for 30 days. This 
would enable all the big national 
rublications like Redbook, Look, 
Life, Parents Magaz'ne, and many, 
many others to review these pic- 
tures and give them publicity. Too 
often, we find that these svlendid 
publications review and lend a fine 
spread to a current motion picture, 
after we have played it first run. 
Such publicity cannot be bought 
atid is valuable beyond calculation 
in selling and bringing people into 
the motion picture theatres. To 
have it lost to the big first run 
accounts all around the country 
seems a tragic thing. 





A Word In Edgewise 


By RICHARD MEALAND \ 





There was a time when we went 
to the theatre and threw things if 
we didn’t like what we saw. Or if 
we approved, we yelled ourselves 
hoarse and fought for the privi- 
lege of pulling the star's carriage 
up and down the street, or waited 
at the stagedoor just for a glimpse 
of her. 

Then there was a time when we 
went to movies, and if we didn’t 
like them, we talked out loud 
against them, saying contemp- 
tuously, “I never heard such 
twaddle,” or “This is probably the 
silliest picture I’ve ever seen,” un- 
til people turned around to shush 
us, to give us dirty looks, or some- 
times to agree with us, which made 
us feel we'd at least scored a 
point, either way. Once or twice, 
with a great fuss of disgruntle- 
ment, we'd get up and stamp out 
in the middle of a very bad show, 
legit or film, communicating our 
feelings to everyone within hear- 
ing—including the manager, if he 
were handy—and deriving thereby 
a great deat of self-satisfaction in 
exposing the witlessness of the au- 
thor, the producer, the players, or 
the whole of Hollywood. 

Unfortunately, you can’t do the 
same with television. 

Oh, of course, you can spit at 
the screen, or kick the machine, 
or turn it off, or say to your wife 
disdainfully, “Tripe, pure unmiti- 
gated, unalleviated, insipid junk. 
A bore, a stupid, noisy, niddling 
nothing. How can they put such 
stuff in front of reasonable intelli- 
gent people? Who wants to hear 
that delinquent sing? Who can 
laugh at that so-called comedy?” 
And so forth. But. it doesn’t do 
any good. You don’t get across to 
those people who are looking and 
listening with open mouths, not 
even knowing that they are silent- 
ly, unwittingly and helplessly giv- 
ing approval to the trash. 

I want a television set that al- 








lows me to talk back, to throw my | 
rotten tomatoes right where they | 
hurt, on the producer's or the 
sponsor’s nose. It’s no good just} 
tuning out—there’s no satisfaction | 
in that because you know that the | 
show is still going on over the un- | 
protesting air and that a lot of in- | 
nocent people are being sucked | 
into thinking it’s good. I want a | 
gadget, a method, a way to lacerate | 
the show with a few well-chosen 
words of antipathy that will cut 


! 
} 


the so-called creators right to the | 


ground. I want to be able to yell, | for Universal. 


“Get the hook,” and see the poor | 
players flying off the screen. 





\Cowards—That’s What They Are! | earners 





They’re cowards, these televi- | 
sion boys. They want it all their) 
way and no talking back. Even if} 
they did introduce a program for 
Vox Populi, where the great un-| 
seen audience could come and/| 
speak their minds, through letters | 
or in person (not a bad idea, you} 
know) they’d manipulate it, they'd | 
screen out the real individuals | 
somehow, and the intelligent criti- | 
cisms, so that there’d be nothing | 
left but the arranged laughter and | 
well-rehearsed complaints. And if | 
anybody should want to speak out | 
against commercials, he wouldn't | 
get the air, that’s all. 


| nately, 


dio audiences obviously don’t 
count) or between the movie au- 
dience and the individual onlook- 
er, and therefore nothing but lassi- 
tude and frustration for the viewer. 
Honest laughter and real applause, 
as well as indifference or contempt, 


are lost in the livingroom, and 
there they die. 
Maybe that’s why the living 


theatre is healthier and richer and 
in fiercer competition today than 
ever before in its history. People 
still like flesh and blood, fortu- 
and they 
gregarious. 





lreland Now 


A ‘Producer’ 


By MAXWELL SWEENEY 


Dublin. 
Ireland, where a local outfit 
hasn’t made a picture since the 


1920's, is getting back into produc- | 


tion: Four Provinces Films, headed 
by Lord Kilianin and John Ford, 


preemed its first product, “The Ris- | 


ine of the Moon” (Warners), at 
Metropole here in June and had a 
10-week run. Dublin Film and 
Television Productions also 
screened its first product, “Profes- 
sor Tim” at year’s end; “Tim.” an 
Abbev Theatre comedy, is first of 
13 Abbey plays being lensed by 
outfit for tv and theatre distribu- 
tion. Tom O'Neill. of RKO-Tele- 
radio, bought American rights and 
pie is being distributed in England 
and Ireland through RKO Pictures. 


Louis Elliman, No. 1 man in 
Ronk setun here and boss of 
Gaiety legit house, and Emmet 


Dalton head Dublin Film and Tele- 
vis‘on Productions with R. S. Baker 
ard have bought estate at Bray, 12 
mi'es from Dublin, for studio site. 


Alas, we live not only in an apa-| F:1m Festival held in 1956 after 


thetic age, but in one of supine | TFpA nixed 


detachment. We accept, 
for granted, we cheer when we are 
told, and make sounds of amuse- 
ment when the laugh sign goes up. 
But I don’t want merely the privi- 
lege of pushing a disinterested 
button in order to say no. I want 
to be able to stand up and pro- 
test, to heckle and be heard. 


What I'm trying to say is that 


dex rating. There’s neither give 


aaaaaaaaaaaad 


i Top Grossers of 1957 


Decree rtts +. +712. o ea eea aa aahhahahaahhhhahhahaanae 


insist on being | 





ae 


2. “80 Days Around the World” (UA) 


12. “Gunfight at O.K. Corral” (Par) 
13. “Heaven Knows, Mr. Allison” (20th) 


29. “Sun Also Rises” (20th) 
21. “Sad Sack” 
22. “Delicate Delinquent” 





Herewith Variety's annual Anniversary Edition exclusive—the listing of 
the top pictures of the past year in terms of domestic market (United States 
and Canada) gross rentals. Figures are not to be confused with theatre 
boxoffice money, being instead the amounts collected by the distributors 
from exhibitors. Excluded are various “big” pictures which opened too late 
in 1957 for any kind of accurate prognostication as to ultimate totals, such 
as “Raintree County,” “Bridge on the River Kwai,” “Fareweli to Arms,” 
“Peyton Place’ and “Les Girls.” 

Included are some entries from the tail end of 1956 which were left off 
last year’s list for the same reason. The figures are estimates obtained from 
i are based on projections of full market playoff us 


responsible sources anc 


indicated by the amounts taken in so far. Actual figures ure given for “10 
Commandments” and {round the World in 80 Days,” as indicated, for the 
reason that both productions have set precedents in their early release. 


ter each title is the name of the distributor. 


GROSS RENTAL 
$18,500,000 
(Actual gross 
for 900 
theatres) 
$16,200,000 
(Actual gross 


Parentheticall 
PICTURE 
. “Ten Commandments” (Par) 


jgivena 


for 145 

theatres) 
ge! | ene re a ere ara rire $12.000,000 
4. “Pal Joey P iti dikes Ais: analy Seta baw wena 6,700,000 
5. “Seven Wonders of World” (C’rama) .........eeeeeeeeee 6.500,000 
6. Teahouse of August Moon” (M-G) ...........-eeereees 5,600,000 
7. “Peiie aml Paaslet CUA) ov ccc ence ccrenecesesness 5,500,000 
S. SReesteie: (2) |... 0. oscdwenebat de skenenoeenneess 5.000,000 
> “Klend tia The Gan” (20th) .ccccnivcesevsvocrveoesoes 5,000,000 
i, “Sam Bee Debet” (2OGR) iw. cdc cdedscccscavtwsenes 4.500.000 
Bh, “aeeeee Om Sree” (UJ) «x. cenccdnccvessccceneeweseoeus 4.400,000 


4.300,000 
4.200,000 


Sa; “ee «TDD ws. ch wk wc cs tse cc seuenpeenaeen 4.000,000 
a NN OU. sss sg Reh bee «0 2 te eee 4.000,000 
16. “Battle Hymn” (U) Po cat0s > Jack pone ne eae 3 900,000 
ac ME BOD TOUROUENOE” (BOE) ccccsccecccenwsssenenne 3 850,000 
Oe, THe «CUO ... iv: con buievecadevevetenedeaaeeen 3.700,000 
i eee ee CPOE) .. cs ce necce nd casas ans ae eee e 3,700,000 


3.500,000 
3,500,000 
3.400,000 


CeCe ere eer eee eeseeeeesere 


_. PE re ore Pec rc Te 
PUG? 269660806005 600500800 mEas 


Ardmore Studios are now under | 93, “Hollywood or Bust” (Par) .........00.-cccceeeeeeecees 3.300.000 
construction and will be in produc- | 24, “Jeanne Eagels” 8... eee eee c cece eeeeeereees 3,100,000 
tion early in ’58, both for Elliman- | 25, “Tammy and Bachelor” (U) ............scceeeeeeeeees 3.000.000 
Dalton interests and on lease to 26, “Joker Is Wild” (Par) 0... .cccec.ccccuceeeveevees 3.000,000 
visiting outfits. 27. “Boy on a Dolphin” (20th) ...............cceeeee 2.800.000 
Business at boxoffice was off | 98, “Girl Can’ Help It” (20th) ...... ........cceeeescnes 2 800.000 
again in ‘57, but American pictures | 29, “Westward Ho the Wagons” (BV) .................... 2.750.000 
were stil! taking more in provincial | 39 “Night Passage” (U) 4eiexeke sos Gee 2,600,000 
situations than the majority of | 37. Tee ae Oe, Ee (WE) .. .... 000 cases: vccesauenesecn 2.600,000 
British vroductions although take! 39 “solid Gold Cadillac” an ee 2 500.000 
in Delta wee sey Soe bal- | 33. “Band of Angels” (WB) ............ pnetinscaen 2.500.000 
anced. p vd > ~| 34. “Pajama Game” (WB) .. 2,500,000 
| cluded four from MGM—“T'll Cry | 92 « eT: ois ie ge een? ore yo hy 
| Tomorrow.” “Hitech Socletv." “Wed-|Ser aBe,D- L” (WB) oss ceece eee ceeceseeeeeeeee 2.500.000 
ee ee eee ee Se ee, en at £000 Mae (0) ...........:.....cse00scce., 
Lace tk Gakaee te TRE at 38, “Baby Doll” (WB vednccadhcebelaoauces 2.300,000 
O. K. Corral.” while 20th-Fox’s top- oy Ks ang eae al : ME ist nssmsnne eonenewe 2 250 000 
pers were “Anastasia” and “Island amen an Pia SIENA) verse receeseevceesecesoeee 2.250,000 
ae ta ee Te OE CUED ag ioc dios dueis'cdiae aden cabacce 2.250.000 
ON i Oita. aah See Male” MEG)... .......<cxssres cone 2.250.000 
ter earner for U.A. in Ireland than 4 frag adage aan “gg eer eee — 
7 : : 4 ° ’ ee 2 Se a oars 50.000 
eo lade dae rated as | > “Something ET OU by oir csinaothenepsedadns 2.200,000 
top-of-the-year by several critics. | 47" “we hee oa sas RENE TERK Ont 2,100,000 
atc a an — x ° (Co Seed. alanine Wh asan aati calle iets aia EF ) 
ts. egg : parsormance te Ge 48. “Love in the Afternoon” (AA) —— 
lumbia’s “End as a Man” drew a PAD aeeeecceserccerevesecs 2,000,000 
raves from longhairs, but few cus- Se EE) ss santneanieeriessscatnatiecaun 2.000,000 
ces tx ae een hed anne 50. “Operation ge alg ne EE ACE EA: 1,250,000 
company’s “Admirable | Crichton” | _ Had lange bh ol) macerbebee shane hh kabenaeenaes 1,850,000 
lensed in England was a winner.|2** ,™! or Me” ( WP. Wiehe sa dialstee we emia aacdamkts 1,800,000 
|“Mfoby Dick” was among Warner's 53. “Beau co Ad Oe oe OO aE EN: ORS 1,750,000 
best, and “Tammy” after a slow - aman ae ane ao el DOM ENE Patenicaluc dapiede acdsee e 1,750,000 
start picked up to do top business |?% ,° D i A oi ee ee ene 1,750,000 
P P P a ” 400AS) rocco. so celoncecnc.euansal 1,750,000 
3. Asthur Renk’s “Doctor at |8%- “POOP (BV) .0o. o.oo loo cscccesecececcccccceccnecs 1,750,000 
| Large” and British Lion's “Baby | 38 \ Desk Set (20th) 2+ Vise RNS eow ens SamNins a ake gies ebm 1,700,000 
and the Battleshio” topped the | @- aon = yr atid edssusatekdieebeakescadun 1,600,000 
among British product |? settee engi antsy sO OOOO Oe FOC TOE CPOE eee: 1 0 
screened —" P by “Men in War” (UA) Sistas oun eh dich aces aes nena 150/000 
With conversion of Corinthian, |. “Prince and Showgirl” (WB) .................cee000, 1,500,000 
Dublin, into a foreign-language | 63. “True Story of Jesse James” (20th) ..............00000. 1,500,000 
art house, competing with Actor 20 64. “Hateful of Rain” (20th) ........ 2.2.2... ss cee eeee, 1,500,000 
yards down the street the number | 65. “Gun Glory” (M-G) ... . 6... ec ceaeeeeen, 1,500,000 
of Continental imports was upped | 66. can't Run Away from It” (Col) ..........ccceeeeess 1,450,000 
sharply, Special appeal of this | 67. “Incredible Shrinking Man” (U) ...............---.... 1,430,000 
product to exhibs is that they get 68. “Tattered ee 00)... cv aawctosauonc. beers ee 1,430,000 
|a 50% cutback on entertainment | 69. “Rock Pretty Baby” (U) ...............20 02! 1,430,000 
| tax bite for screening pictures with | 79. s Zarak” oo, ET ea BOE SOM eens ee EON Ces 1,400,000 
foreign (non - English) dialogue| 71. “Tin Star” (Par) 9001107177722" 7oc1ocurrtesttssns 1,400,000 
leven though they carry English 72. Girl He Left Behind” (WB) .............cccccccceccs e § 400,000 
sub-titles. Several other Dublin | 73. “Will Success Spoil Hunter” (20th) ......... 10.7777 1,400,000 
first-run houses flirted with French | 74. «three Faces of Eve” (20th) .............0ccccececcs 1,400,000 
and Italian product, but did not |75. “Julie” (M-G) 0.0... lites. eee eee. 1,400,000 
| adopt policy. PS ce le a oe he 1,400,000 
| The International Film Week, |77. “Stopover Tokyo” (20th) .........................., 1,350,000 
| organized by Dermot Breen, for| 78. “Iron Petticoat” (M-G) ..... deinen dantaeaees 1,300,000 
Cork Tostal Council replaced the | 79. “Until They Sail” (M-G) .............000 1,300,000 
i EMO icine cock. omens oc 1,300,000 
; en | idea of Festival for | 81. “Joe Butterfly” (U) ........, Re TR SRM Tt Me BES 1.300.000 
we take! second successive year. Althouch | 82. “Time Limit” (UA) ||| *T* Tet tttttees 1.250.000 
| America sent four exhibits the SS. “Baby Face Nelson” (UA) ......:................... 1,250,000 
| French, Italian and Germans sup- | 84. “Three Violent People” (Par) ........................ 1,200,000 
| plemented their pics with stars and | 85. “Omar Khayyam” (Par) ......................... 1,200,000 
| production executives _ which | 86. “No Down Payment” (20th) .................... 1,200,000 
| helped to strengthen Irish interest | 87. “Don’t Knock the Rock” (Col)... 1,200,000 
|in Eurovean product. Similarly 88. “Guns of Fort Petticoat” (Col) ........................ 1,080,000 
| Wexford Festival relied entirely on | 89. “Story of Esther Costello” (Col) 1,075,000 
| product from Continental Eurone. | 9@. “House of Numbers” (M-G) .................... 1,050,000 
hat | Russia, India and China. Overall | 91. “12 Angry Men” (UA) ...........0000 2777! 1,000,000 
there’s no fun anymore in being | exploitation has heen lacking bv | 92. “10,000 Bedrooms” (M-G).................. * 1,000,000 
entertained, no percentage in be-| American and British interests and | 93. “4 Girls in Town” (U) 0,000 
ing part of a statistic in a Tren- | this may allow shrinkave in market | 94. “Gun for a Coward” (U).... Br 1'000,000 
| which is still canable of further ex- 95. “Mr. Cory” (U) See eee ow. owe eae oe 1.000.000 
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Writers In A Business Civilization 





Americans’ Unholy Reprisal Against Serious Authors Is Often Refusal To Listen 


—But On Occasion Nation Has Honored Its Creators 


(Editor’s Note: The following tert, partialiy excerpted, 
was delivered May 7, 1957 to the National Assembly of 
Authors and Dramatists in Manhattan. This is believed 
to have been first “convention” of writers ever held in 
the United States.) 


I am not altogether certain that there is very much 
point in trying to get a really accurate historical per- 
spective on “the writer’s position in America.” By and 
large and making due allowance for the fact that by 
nature the writer is a maverick (if he weren’t, he would 
not be a writer)—it does seem to me that the writer’s 
position, ultimately, is very largely what the writer him- 
se.f makes of it. We are fond of saying that we live in 
a country of limitless opportunities. One of these, ob- 
viously, is the opportunity which the writer always has 
to stultify himself—to make inadequate use of his tal- 
ents, to aim at an unhittable target, to work himself into 
a box from which he cannot escape. That opportunity 
is wide open. in America; always has been, and presum- 
ably always will be. 

Thus, if the Writer chooses to be a strict conformist, a 
conformist’s position will always be available to him. If 
he elects to ram his head against a stone wall, on the off 
chance that he will some day find a wall which is a little 
softer than his own head, this country does offer an 
abundance of stone walls, with a free field in front of 
them. And if what the writer wants is simple financial 
success, he might as well make up his mind to the fact 
that he is simply playing a gigantic and largely incom- 
prehensible slot machine, and that the most he can do is 
pull on the lever, shut his eyes and hope for the best. 

Probably what most of us really want is some unearthly 


blend of all three. We would like to be well thought of, 
by our associates and by the general reading public; 


which is to say that against all of the odds we would 


enjoy a touch of respectability, especially if that could 
be attained without too much pain. In our weaker 
moments, at least, we would like to produce best sellers; 
at the same time we would like to go forward with the 


movers and shakers, putting our own individual imprint 
on the life and thought of our times. This of course is 
asking for a good deal, and we probably will not make 
it; and so, I suppose, we come down finally to an examin- 
ation of the writer's position in the past—possibly in the 
hope that if we study it carefully we may find something 
to encourage us in the unfeeling present. 

rhe most encouraging point seems to me to be the fact 
that for a good many generations, at least, America has 
been a country with a prodigious amount of respect for 
the written word. 

This is a fact which is frequently overlooked. 
the most fashionable of cliches is the one which holds 
that America is a highly materialistic nation, a nation 
which exalts the money-grubber and has a minimum of 
respect for things of the mind and the spirit. The writer, 
according to this theory, is and always has been an out- 
sider—a restless, ineffectual person condemned by the 
cruel customs of society to utter despairing cries from 
the sidelines or driven by force of circumstance to join 
the procession and chant insincere hosannahs to values 
in which he does not actually believe. 


One of 


Dissent Rarely Popular | 

There is of course an element of truth in this. The 
serious writer—in America or in any other land—is very 
likely to be at odds with his times. Society is apt to in- 
dulge in thé unholy reprisal of not listening to him and 
of withholding from him the rich rewards that go to the 
men who join lustily in the prevailing chorus. Dissent 
is rarely popular and the dissenter usually gets treated 
as a dissenter. 

Nevertheless, the fact does remain that ever since the 
birth of this republic the writer has had a profound and 
permanent influence on actions taken and on mental and 
emotional attitudes riveted into the national conscious- 
ness. He has been listened to, in other words, and it is 
easily possible to make up a rather imposing list of writ- 
ers of whom it can truthfully be said: This would be a 
different sort of country altogether if these men had not 
written. 

There was, for 





example, Thomas Paine. From our 
present lofty eminence we may if we wish dismiss him 
as a mere pamphleteer—except that a pamphleteer is, 
after al a writer Furthermore, there was nothing 
“mere” about Paine. The American Revolution would 
not have gone just as it go without his writings. 


Consider the extent to which American thinking has 
been shaped by the words Thomas Jefferson set down in 
the Declaration of Independence, or to the closely-rea- 
soned discussions of cons‘itutional problems embodied in 


the Federalist Papers. Thoreau produced relatively little 
and died young—but he put an imprint on men’s minds 
that he is still working today. Gandhi might not have 
been Gandhi without Thoreau: in which case the cendi- 


tion of affairs in India today would look very different. 
Emerson certainly had a lasting effect on American 
thoughts and attitudes. Harriet Beecher Stowe wrote a 
novel ‘concerning whose literary value there still rages 
a spirited argument) which had much to do with touch- 
ing off the American Civil War. 

Indeed, the whole period up to the Civil War may be 
said to have been one which was highly favorable to the 


writer It paid at least moderately respectful atten- 
tion to men like John Humphrey Noyes and Bronzon 
Alcott, it elevated Horace Greeley to the position of a 


seer and a prophet, and it heard men like Cooper and 
Longfellow with such eager care that their writings—for 
better or for worse—probably put a lasting imprint on 
our mythology in respect to the Noble. Red Man. An 
egocentric army officer like John Charles Fremont could 
win enough fame to make him a candidate for the Pres- 
idency, not so much for anything he had actually done as 
because his writings about the great west had been read 
all across the land. If the age failed to shower riches 





By BRUCE CATTON 


upon a Melville or a Whitman, it at least permitted 
them to have their say; and we have “Moby Dick” and 
“Leaves of Grass” today as a result. 

After the Civil War there was a change in the 


moral and intellectual climate. The postwar years do 
not make a period on which it is a pieasure to look 
back Out of that and immediately succeeding gen- 


erations there seems to have been born the enduring 
tradition that the American climate is not favorable to 
the full development and exercise of the creative im- 
pulse. The writer was relegated to a position of minor 
importance; he got an inferiority complex out of it, and 
the memory of it lingers to the present day. Some writ- 
ers deprived the land of their presence altogether and 
went abroad to work. Others, doing their best in the 
home environment, complained bitterly about the cramp- 
ing effect of the prevalent worship of “the bitch goddess, 
Success,” and testified—in what they wrote, and in the 
way they lived—to the harshness of the intellectual cli- 
mate. As writers, we ourselves are acutely aware of all 
of this; the memory of it, I suspect, has deeply colored 
our own opinion of our American environment, even 
though the environment itself has changed immeasur- 
ably since that day. 

As a matter of fact, it can be argued that the picture 
even in the post-Civil War years was not entirely black. 

That is to say that despite the odds the creative im- 
pulse was at work and the intellectual current was still 
moving, and the independent mind did find chances to 
have its say. Mark Twain is often taken as the great 
example of the gifted writer who was twisted out of 
shape by the pressures of the Gilded Age; the potentially 
great satirist who conformed, outwardly at least, to the 
anti-intellectual pressure of his time and who became 
finally much less than he might have become if the world 
had just been a little different. All of this may be true 
enough; yet it might be remembered that despite all of 
this twisting he did succeed—in “Huckleberry Finn”— 
in writing a novel which today is ranked very close to 
the top among all novels ever written in America. 

Then there was Henry George. Henry George was 
various things, including a candidate for political office, 
but among them he was a writer, the producer of a book 
called “Progress and Poverty.” Here is a book which 
made a profound impression on certain aspects of Amer- 
ican thought—and, for the matter of that, on thought 
overseas as well. Along with everything else, it had a 
good deal to do with the shape the New Deal finally took, 
in the 1930’s—which, of course, may or may not be a 
point in its favor, but which at least testifies to the fact 
that the times did not deprive all creative minds of the 
chance to speak to their fellows. 


With the early 1900's the field in which the writer 
operates became much more hospitable to a _ proper 
exercise of the writer's talents. The famous “muck 


rakers,” for instance, were all writers, and it is hard to 
think of any era in which a few ink-slingers did more to 
change the climate of opinion. From Lincoln Steffens 
and Ida Tarbell to Upton Sinclair, these people were 
able, not merely to say exactly what they thought about 
the life of their times, but to find a receptive audience. 
The literature of protest suddenly became important. ... 

Indeed, when you stop to think about it, the 20th cen- 
tury did bring in a period in which society was quite 
anxiously looking to the writer for a re-evaluation of all 
accepted values. The writer responded, and he has been 
responding ever since; and (which is more to the point) 
society listened to him with considerable attention. 
Frank Norris and Hamlin Garland may have written 
about a society in which the pressure for conformity 
was immense, but they themselves were not conformists; 
and they paved the way—building, incidentally, in part 
on the work of another product of the Gilded Age, Wil- 
liam Dean Howells—for the long stream of realistic fic- 
tion which is one of the great achievements of American 
literature. 








__Lewis and Mencken 





There is no particular point in undertaking a name-by- 
name catalog, running from the early 1900’s down to the 
present. It may be pertinent to ask if any writer could 
hope to leave his imprint on the mental and emotional 
attitudes of his time more effectively than Sinclair Lewis 
did: to ask if an editor and essayist could easily have 
a greater impact, during his years of activity, than did 
H. L. Mencken; and to point out that by the 1930's the 
writer had come to occupy such an important place, in 
the molding and shaping of American opinion, that a 
major effort of the revolutionary Left was to get as 
many as possible of the novelists, the critics and the 
polemicists into the fold. The results of this effort may 
have been deplorable; but the fact that so much emphasis 
was put down it simply indicates the high degree of ac- 
ceptance which the country generally had given to its 
writing men and women. 

: We still live in a business civilization. Like it or 
not, the man who can write a poem or a novel or any- 
thing else that goes on paper between book covers is apt 
to get less in the way of money, influence and exalted 
social standing than the man who is able to become, let 
us say, chairman of the board of a mighty industrial 
corporation. The rewards which go to a writer who is 
willing to assert that all is for the best in the best of 
all possible countries—meaning this one—are likely to 
be substantially greater than those which go to the man 
who feels that the times are out of joint and who wants 
to say so in public. 

Since the end of the Second World War the pressure 
for conformity has been especially great, simply because 
all of us have had a bad scare by a monstrous intagible. 
A frightened country does not tend to offer a hospitable 
reception to ideas that are not pretty carefully screened. 
The writer who proposes to say exactly what he thinks, 


and who does not confine his thinking to orthodox chan- 
nels, may eventually find himself discussing his past 
with a Congressional committee. At the very least, his 
sales figures are not likely to be of a kind which will 
cause publishers to beat a path to his door. 

It would be foolish to minimize the bad effects of this 
immense, if temporary, pressure. It would be equally 
foolish to let it create undue discouragement. For in 
the end we must come down to the writer himself. Life 
has never offered him a bed of roses, and—this side of 
the Elysian fields, at any rate—it probably never will. 
It offers him a very hard, wearing job, attended by in- 
numerable discouragements, and it forever tempts him 
to put his integrity on the auction, block. Pressure of 
one sort or another is on him from the moment he puts 
a piece of paper into his typewriter. By definition, he 
is the sort of man who can resist pressure. If he isn't, 
he isn’t much of a writer. 

And the principal question, now as always, is simply: 
What does the writer want? What is he shooting at? 
What makes him tick? Does he want, most of all, the 
approval of his fellow countrymen, money in the bank 
a country home in Connecticut, a cooperative apartment 
in Manhattan, abundant leisure, and a nodding acquaint- 
ance not merely with the influential critics but also with 
the headwaiters in the more expensive restaurants? 
These are nice things to have; if he gees after them, he 
can get them—always provided, of course, that he has 
a certain amount of luck along the way. They are the 
fruits of studious conformity, and this particular era in 
American life does offer them in abundance. 

Or—on the other hand—does he simply want to write? 
Is it the categorica! imperative to have his say that 
really moves him? Does he, above everything else on 
earth, want to express what is in him to express—to lay 
hands on the dreams and the ideas that have been tor- 
menting him and, by hour after hour of lonely, unre- 
mitting work, hammer them out into a shape which he 
can present to other people? 


The Writer in America | 

If that is what the writer really wants—and if it is not 
there is very little point in our getting together here to 
discuss the matter—then | believe America today offers 
a very fair environment for his career. 

Of course he will encounter pressures. Innumerable 
voices will constantly be telling him how to trim his 
sails to the prevailing winds, which now and then will 
rise to gale force. He will be, by turns, tempted and 
frightened, and he will find, as all writers worth the 
name have always found, that his greatest fight will be 
the fight simply to be himself. But what of it? 

I would not hold William Lloyd Garrison up as a model 
for writers That cantankerous abolitionist may very 
well have done much more harm than good, between 
the time when he first grasped his pen and the time when 
he finally laid it down. But the little statement of pur- 
pose which he nailed to the masthead of his anti-slavery 
magazine does have in it an element of the determina- 
tion which is the writing man’s final reliance! 

“I am in earnest. I will not equivocate: I will 
not retreat a single inch—and I] will be heard!” 

It is that “I am in earnest 1 will be heard!” that 
says it. Not, necesserily, heard by everyone; not neces- 
sarily heard by the peopie who have the richest rewards 


to give; but at least heard—my thoughts, my ideals, 
my own particular, personal way of looking at life 
and its tremendcus riddles. reduced to words as well 


as may be and then brought to the notice of at least some 
of my fellow men. That, it seems to me, is the ultimate 
force that makes a man write. 

Obedient to that force, the writer does encounter a 
number of things that are not as they should be. Some 
of these things are more or less peculiar to the present 
day. The machinery of publishing is archaic and heavy- 
handed; there are times when it seems to be operated 
with a minimum of feeling for the values which may lie 
in the written word, and the writer’s lot would be much 
easier if editors were not so often engaged in a desperate 
search for books exactly like the ones which have just 
appeared on the bestseller list. The mechanics of book- 
distribution are, perhaps, in even worse state, and the 
influence of the great book clubs is not uniformly bene- 
ficient. The state of literary criticism in America could 
unquestionably be better. I suppose each one of us has 
his own private list—be it long, or be it short—of critics 
who really ought to be boiled in oil, It can be uncom- 
monly hard for a beginner to get his book published 
at all, or to have it sold to any appreciable number of 
people after it is published; and it is extremely hard even 
for the veteran “established” writer to make a comfort- 
able living out of his chosen calling. All too often he has 
to devote valuable time and energy simply to the task of 
supporting himself in order that he may be a writer. 

Nevertheless, I do believe that the American writer 
today operates in a fairly hospitable environment. By 
and large, this is and has been a country which is will- 
ing to listen. It may at times listen with an undiscrim- 
inating ear; it may not reward the writer as richly as we 
who write think it should; it may not shield him from 
the hard knocks of life, and it may subject him to all 
manner of pressures from which he ought to be liberated. 
But it does give him the chance to be heard. It is the 
kind of society in which a man cannot merely speak his 
mind but can exert a lasting influence on the life and 
thought of his times; we are still living in a country 
which offers a substantial hospitality to ideas. 

As a matter of fact, I think that this particular moment 
offers an invigorating challenge to the writer. 

We have come to a profound turning point in the de- 
velopment of human society. All of the old guide-lines 
seem to have been smudged, if not erased outright. More 
than ever before, peopie want to listen to the man with 
ideas. 

As writers, we ask than that? 


what more can 
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UA ANNOUNCES THIS| 
IN A BALANCED RELEASE 
AS A PART ONLY e) THE 


JANUARY - FEBRUARY - MARCH 


LEGEND OF THE LOST 


Technirama + Technicolor + Starring John Wayne » Sophia Loren » Rossano Brazzi 
Produced and Directed by Henry Hathaway + A Batjac Prod., Panama, Inc. Pres. 


THE QUIET AMERICAN 


Starring Audie Murphy * Michael Redgrave » Claude Dauphin » Giorgia Moll 
Written for the screen and Directed by Joseph L. Mankiewicz « A Figaro, Inc. Prod. 


PATHS OF GLORY 


Starring Kirk Douglas + co-starring Ralph Meeker * Adolphe Menjou « Directed by 
Stanley Kubrick » Produced by James B. Harris * A Bryna Production. 


WITNESS For THE PROSECUTION 


Starring Tyrone Power » Marlene Dietrich » Charles Laughton + Directed by Billy 
Wilder » Produced by Arthur Hornblow + An Edward Small Presentation » Based on 
Agatha Christie's smash Broadway play. 


APRIL - MAY - JUNE 


RUN SILENT, RUN DEEP 


Starring Clark Gable + Burt feel - Directed by Robert Wise » Produced by 
Harold Hecht + A Hecht, Hill and Lanc aster Presentation. 


PARIS HOLIDAY 


Technirama « Technicolor + Starring Bob Hope - Fernandel « Anita Ekberg * Martha 
Hyer * Directed by Gerd Oswald + A Tolda Production. 


GOD’S LITTLE ACRE 


Starring Robert Ryan * Aldo Ray + Buddy Hackett + Tina Louise « Directed by 
Anthony Mann » Produced by Sidney Harmon + A Security Pictures Presentation 
From the world’s greatest best-selling novel by Erskine Caldwell. 


THUNDER ROAD 


Starring Robert Mitchum + Directed by Arthur Ripley » A DRM Production. 
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| BACKLOG OF BLOCKBUSTERS 
SCHEDULE FOR THE FULL YEAR 1958 
UA PROGRAM FOR 1958! 





JULY - AUGUST - SEPTEMBER 


THE BIG COUNTRY 


Technirama + Technicolor + Starring Gregory Peck « Jean Simmons « Carroll Baker 
Charlton Heston + Burl Ives - Directed by William Wyler » Produced by William 
Wyler and Gregory Peck » An Anthony-Worldwide Production. 


THE VIKINGS 


Technirama * Technicolor + Starring Kirk Douglas * Tony Curtis » Ernest Borgnine 
Janet Leigh - Directed by Richard Fleischer - Produced by Jerry Bresler « A Kirk 
Douglas Production. 


KINGS GO FORTH 


Starring Frank Sinatra + Tony Curtis + Natalie Wood + Directed by Delmer Daves All this, and 

Produced by Frank Ross. “+. Mike Todd’s 

CHINA DOLL | See = AROUND THE 

Starring Victor Mature - Prod. and Dir. by Frank Borzage - A Batjac Presentation. | Wey Tmt 
OCTOBER - NOVEMBER - DECEMBER 80 DAYS", too 

‘ ~ Plus 

SEPARATE TABLES additional 

Starring Rita Hayworth - Deborah Kerr + David Niven - Wendy Hiller - and Burt bj nes 

Lancaster - Directed by Delbert Mann + Produced by Harold Hecht - A Hecht, g one 

Hill and Lancaster Presentation. about to go 

MAN OF THE WEST into. production 

PRODUCTION STARTS IN JANUARY a 

in color + Starring Gary Cooper - Directed by Anthony Mann - A Mirisch Co. Prod. in time for 


THE BARBARA GRAHAM STORY _ 1958 release! 


PRODUCTION STARTS IN JANUARY 
Starring Susan Hayward « Directed by Robert Wise + Produced by Walter Wanger 
A Figaro, Inc. Production. 


AND FOR CHRISTMAS 1958 








Burt Lancaster in 


THE UNFORGIVEN 
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Show Biz Legal Developments of 1957 


Copyright, Obscenity, Parodies, 10- Year Pix 
Rights, Music Renewals—And the Dream 
Of Tax Deductibles 











By HARRIET F. PILPEL 


Well, as they say on the tv pro-|by the august Bank of America 
grams, what kind of a vear has the | against the book publishers, Cow- 
entertainment business had on the ard-McCann, where the issue was 
legal front? Busy, we may say—/| whether a grant of motion picture 
and we're not even going to men-| rights in a book for 10 years meant 
tion a certain well publicized proxy |that the motion picture derived 
fight about which so much has been | from the book couldn't be exhibit- 
said already. j}ed after 10 years. Yes, said the 
Actually, the most significant de- | California Supreme Court, that’s 
velopments law-wise have been in| What the 10-year limitation does 
the shhh—mustn’'t say the naughty | mean even as against the Bank of 
word—obscenity field. For the ‘irst, America which had taken over the 
time in many decades, the U.S. Su- | Picture when there was a default 
preme Court from its lofty perch in the payment of its production 
in Washington viewed in four cases | oan. 
the material which the censorious- | 
minded among us are always wor- | ns | 
rying will corrupt us, although they| .There have been a lot of cases | 
know it won't corrupt them. In the |°f copyright infringement—or at) 
lead case of three—the case in- least alleged copyright infringe- | 
volving allegedly obscene publica- | ment too. Many of them had to do 
tions distributed by Samuel Roth— | With the extent to whieh a subse- 
there were four opinions:—one so- quent writer or producer can draw 
called majority, one concurring, | °" factual material painstakingly 
and two dissenting, one of which | Unearthed by some one else but 
was joined in by two judges, so factual material nonetheless. In 
you can see this isn’t exactly una- | most of these cases, the judgment 
nimity. | has been for the defendant. The 
All the judges were agreed that ;courts are understandably reluct- 
they were against obscenity, but | ant to give to any copyright owner, | 
the court fragmented when it came | "0 matter how worthy, a monopoly 
to defining what, after all, is ob- | of historical, current or other fac-| 
scene anyway. If there is any real | tual events. 





Copyrights a 


income up to $5,000 a year to pay 
into an approved pension fund. 
When they reach 65, it will be paid 
out to them and will be taxable at 
that time. The bill has a chance 
of passing if those of us who care 
get behind it, and push—all you 
have to do is say yea, by mail or 
wire, to Speaker of the House, Sam 
Rayburn, House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

The foregoing is, of course, just 
a sampling of legal developments 
in “our” field—yours and mine— 
in 1957. A lot of them probably 


affect you more than you know. | 


And unike the Asiatic flu, there’s 
no vaccine against them. For bet- 


| ter or worse, these are some of the 





legal rulings handed down during | 


the past year which affect you and 
you and you. 





Muster Pickets 


Hollywood. 
Republic studios may be pic- 
keted by the Screen Actors Guild 
if the Valley lot finalizes a deal to 
sell its post-1948 pix to NBC with- 


| out slicing actors in on any of the 


A Day In the Life Of 
An Aspiring Author 


By PETE SMITH 


Hollywood, 


Breathes there a (show) man 

with soul so dead, 
never to himself 

said, 

Some day I gotta write a book! 


After 45 years in show biz, I one 
morning find myself staring at a 
sheet of paper in my Underwood 
Just prior to this com- 
I had made a flying 


Who hath 


at home. 
plete lull, 


| start on my memoirs. Yep, in the 


Republic-To-NBC 
| Deal Chills SAG; 


upper right hand corner of the 
sheet before me, I had typed the 
attention - arresting words—‘Page 
One.” 


Today, I mumbled, is a good 
time to start. No one will be 
around the house but little oe 


My wife Margie will 
be storming the battlements at 
Orbach’s Big Sale. Carl and Al- 
verta, our domestic couple on their 


literary me. 


i day off, will be storming the $2 


‘following the 


profits. SAG is currently consider- | 


ing such action. 
Republic has been out of produc- 


tion of theatrical films for over a | 





majority point of view on this, it 


seems to be that if material appeals | berations too of the U.S. Supreme 
to “prurient interest,” it’s obscene; | Court decision in the Ballantine vy. 
|DeSylva case which decided that 
|if the author is dead, the right to 


not so, however, if it has “even the 
slightest redeeming social impor- 
tance.” Query. what is the law if 
it appeals to “‘prurience” and has 
“redeeming social importance” 
Query indeed, as a San Francisco 
judge did recently when he held 
that material was not obscene be- 
cause it had “redeeming social im- 
portance.” 

However, some things have now 
become established—a work must 
be judged as a whole and not on 
the basis of isolated segments; its 
effect must be determined in the 
light of the “normal average adult” 
and not with a view to children, 
or the feeble-minded, or the other- | 
wise especially susceptible. And 
that’s some progress, honest it is. | 
| Kinsey 

Progress was made, too, in this 
area when the New York courts re- 
versed the motion picture censors 
on several occasions, pretty much 
holding that the only ground of 
permissible pre-censorship of mov- 
ies, if any, is obscenity—not in- 
decency, or immorality or sacrile- 
giousness or any of the other load- | 
ed words which mean so many dif- 
ferent things to different people. 
That leaves “obscenity” as a basis 
for censorship, that’s true—but a 
constantly shrinking definition of 
obscenity—and one laden with con- 
fusion which further litigation will 
have to resolve. 

What signals there are seem to} 
point in the right (as far as I’m 
concerned) direction: A Federal 
district court in New York, for ex- 
ample, just decided in the so-called 
Kinsey case that the Federai law 
does not permit “review of deci- 
sions of scholars as to the by-paths 
of learning upon which they shall 
tread” —surely a necessary decision 
at a time when only free scientific 
inquiry can enable us to catch up | 
with the Russians and their “Sput- 
nik.” The actual holding of the, 
“Kinsey case’ was that the Insti- 
tute for Sex Research Inc., at In- 








| spouse had made a deal before the 
jauthor’s death covering the re- 
/newal 
|hadn’t agreed. The court held the 
| wife was bound but the question 
|of the children’s rights and the 
| overall effect of their having such 


|about the unauthorized circulation 





diana University founded by the 
late Dr. Alfred C. Kinsey, could 


have access even to indisputably | 


obscene materials for purposes of 
scientific research (with this case 
your writer was associated as coun- 
sel for the Institute). 

So much for the obscenity devel- 


opments. There were lots of others them understandable as such 
too. “Whe laughs last?” might well 


be the title of a case presently | picture. 

pending before the U.S. Supreme} stars speak to each 
Court involving the 

whether Jack Benny's parody, | 


“Autolight,” infringed the copy- 
right on the serious M-G-M motion 
picture, “Gaslight.” The court next 
below the Supreme Court held it 
did, that the right to parodize was 
one of the rights included in the 
copyright, like the right to drama- 
tize, or put on television or repro- 
duce in copies for sale. We should 
soon have the answer to that one. 

Then we had that case brought 


question | during the shooting of the picture the viewer often 


There've been some little rever-| year, hence the guild could take no 


effective action insofar as stopping 
any further production con- 
cerned. However. with Republic 
currently a busy lot for tv rental 
companies, specifically Revue, pic- 
ket action might be effective, it’s 
reasoned by SAG. 


is 


renew his copyrights goes to his 
spouse and children and not, as 
many had thought before, to his 
spouse alone if alive, and to his 
children only if there is no surviv- 


- err Guild is also considering 
mE Spouse. h _ mes cute a steps to be taken against Rep if 
|;came up where the surviving the deal goes through. SAG con- 


siders it has a “gentleman's agree- 
ment” with Rep prexy Herbert J. 
Yates regarding suitable payment 
for the 220 post-'48 pix, and it’s 
the guild sentiment such agree- 
ment would be violated in the 
pending deal. 

There are conflicting reports as 
to just how much the proposed 
NBC-Republic deal involves in 
cash. One report has it that the 
web would pay Rep $5,600,000 for 
the pix, deal calling for $2,000,000 
in cash and $100,000 a month over 
a three-year period. Another re- 
port is that the deal involves ap- 
proximately $10,000,000, with half 
of that to be paid in cash, the rest 
over a period of time. 


period but the children 


rights is still wide open. 

Then there’s that Goody case 
of records of copyrighted musical 
composition. I think I'll just leave 
that one to the music experts 
they've got it anyway. 

Just one more word about that 
ever present bogey-man, taxes. 
Patent owners continue to ride 
high, wide and handsome getting 
capital gains on practically every- 
thing. The creators of copyrighted 








property and, by and large, of en- 

tertainment “ideas,” continue to FIRECRACKERS & PELLETS 
wallow in the mire of the sharply - 

graduated ordinary income tax, Amarillo Interstate House 


rates. Once in a while, by the de-| Posts Reward For Bomber 
vice of assigning a contract or set- 
ting up a corporation or partner- 
ship, this result is avoided—but 
still no matter how you look at it, 
the tax preference for patents just 
ain’t right—or for that matter sen- 
sible—in a society that needs new 
intellectua! creations just now at 
least as badly as it needs gadgets. 

All self-employed professionals 
—and this includes a lot of writers, | 
producers and others—stand to 
gain if the Jenkins-Keogh bill goes Jack King, manager for the In- 
through. This bill would permit|terstate Theatre Circuit, posted a 
self-employed professionals to de-| $1,000 reward for information on 
duct tax-free from their present thrower. 


—- 





Amarillo, Tex. 

A homemade bomb exploded in 
the crowded State Theatre in the 
downtown section of the city in- 
juring at least four youths and 
sending scores of teenagers and 
children dashing in panic from the 
subsequently smoke-filled building. 
Apparently contrived from fire- 
crackers, gun shot pellets from the 
bomb were found by officers. 


other 


at Santa Anita. And 
Lobo, my boxer dog, will be storm- 
ing around in his cage at the vet’s, 
removal of a wart 
from his derriere. 

Suddenly I make a startling de- 
cision. I will begin my memoirs 
with the word “The.” As I am 
about to set fingers to typewriter, 


window 


hell do you spell polysyllabic? 
Where is that big fat dictionary? 
Amazing! It’s right there on the 
special little table I had built for 
it. Let's see now, p-o-l-y—Darn 
that beast! Lobo, be quiet! Now 
| it’s the milkman. Oh well, I'll put 
|}him (Lobo—not the milkman) in 
the garden where the only moving 
| objects are the birds and the bees. 
Hope he doesn’t get any ideas. 
After all, he’s a_ respectable 
father (Lobo—I don’t know about 
the milkman). I start banging the 
keys again and—there goes that 
damn phone. Oh, hello palsey. 
Sorry, no lunch dates today. I'm 
| working. Yes YOU heard me. 
What are you laughing at! G'bye. 


___ Call of the Barracuda | 


Hm, it’s 10:30. Gotta keep mov- 
ing here. A few more sentences 
| finished and—Gosh, what a clat- 
ter under my window! It’s Jimmy, 
the community gardener, steering 
a very loud, powered lawnmower. 
This WOULD be the day he works 
around here. Nuts to it. I'll con- 
| tinue—(those barracuda do give a 
| guy a good battle. The other day 
|I caught nine on a 10-pound test 
monofilament line. Real sport.) Oh, 
forget it. 

And so I finish a couple of para- 
graphs. Not bad. I promised Swan- 





son, the lit’ry agent, I'd have 40 
pages the first of October. Forty 
pages as a starter! But then—I 
have a small loophole. He said Oc- 
tober. But he didn’t say what 
year. 


the backfire from the departing 
car for Santa Anita almost blasts 
me out of my chair. I settle back 
to hit the upper-case T when Mar- 
gie enters. She gives me a bye- 
bye kiss and with a gleam in her 
big blue eyes, is off to Orbach’'s. 
Well, this is it! I will now get 
going. 

After due deliberation I discard 
my opening word for another and 
soon I have finished my first sen- 


jack to it and the third- para- 
graph is finished. Drat it! How 
long does it take Jimmy to finish 
that front lawn! It's getting hot. 
Maybe I'll bring him a soda pop 
and ask him to work in the garden 
insiead 


Sia cease hake ae t of under my _ window. 

i eee whe gies - ae next | While I’m at it I’ll put Lobo in my 

oe oe er Pale ygag—n den with me where he’ll have 
, : ‘ 10thing to bark at—I hope. ere, 

. rings —. gy oo _ nothing to bark at—I hope. TI 

can ignore the third ring? ‘S| that’s taken care of. So, back to 

one of my fishing pals. The gang my typewriter My fingers just 

2 d Jv . vi) 5 § 
is taking the afternoon boat out of fly over the keys I'm a touch 
al . Tha arran ‘ in > - : P 

Malibu The barracuda in the typewriter—but I frequently miss 

ocean are thick enough to walk on my touch. So! That phone again! 

S nee I i iP Th. ad _* « I aged : 

yl Not today, pal. Thanks. | y+) just take it off the hook, break 

y bye. the connection and put the re- 


ceiver on the desk. What's that? 


Call of a Canine 
- - Hm, funny noise an unhooked re- 


Where was I? Oh yes. - Let's 


see, how did I start? Hmm, pretty i “pa — caer, Te pet 8 
good Well, to proceed—oops! ee 

There’s the front door buzzer. So,|_ JUSt about finishing my first 
I'll pay no attention to it Buzz, | Pabe and—GOOD GRAVY! That 
buzz, buzz. And repeat ad nau- kid across the street. A trombone 
seous. Maybe it's an important de- he has to practice on: Ei-yei! How 
livery? It is, indeed. Lobo ig | flat can he get? Well, it could be 
| home. Yes, yes, I know all about | ¥°"Se. Last week he had his whole 
ltaking care of him. So what if he | School band practicing over there. 
}can’t sit down. Let him stand. So I struggle through another line 
|Right here in the hell window that just about finishes my first 
|where he can watch the traffic. | P43°: 


| 


Now I read what I've written. 
|Hmmm, pretty lousy. Rip out the 
o'd sheet. Into the _ typewriter 
goes a new sheet. I have a much 
| better opening idea. I start typing. 
Fine. This is a lot better. Going 
nicely and—WOW! Again outside 


It'll take his mind off his sore rear 
end. 

Back to the typewriter and the 
third sentence. (Gee, I wonder if 
the barracuda are really running 
heavy?) Come, come—get on with | 
your work. Fine. I'm really roll-| 


| , ni ? %« 7 . ins 
ing now—YOW! Lobo is barking my window! It's as mechanical 
his head off. I should have had behemoth! In fact, it’s the brand 


him operated on his othe | new rubbish truck put into opera- 
Okay eg QUIET. peel — | tion by the BevHills city fathers. A 
it's the mailman. Bills, bills, bills | {tory on wheels. It gathers and 
and—hmmun, a dividend check en- grinds the stuff right under your 


velope? Wonder how much. Oh, — haga en y ow ed 
forget it. Concentrate on your cinating, t ough. Look at that. 
work, man. Very interesting. At least it 


|drowns out that flat trombone. 


Well, here ai y the 
we go again. How the! and now? Goodness. What’s hap- 








Trippingly On The Tongue 











pened? All is very quiet. The rub- 
|bish plant has departed. And the 
kid has stopped practicing. I turn 
| back to the Underwood. I’m stuck 





Continued from page 16 


tor a snappy word. Have it. Start 





my effort was devoted not only toward making them 
sound French and Italian but also toward making just 
A further source of confusion is the multilingual 
In American foreign productions where 
other in different languages 


wonders who is talking. Also, the failure to match 
the quality of the voice against the part played 
sometimes ends in sheer travesty. This is the result 
of haphazard and slipshod methods of dubbing Eng- 
lish into foreign films. The worst damage is done 
to the actors. For players catch sparks from each 
other’s emotional fire, but if each knows that the 
other does not understand what he saying to 
him, the inevitable consequence is a dullness of | 
expression bordering on simple-mindedness. 
Finally, English as a medium of dramatic com. | 
munication: I know of no language outside of Eng-! 


by most 


1S 


voices to the point of pain for themselves or the) lish—and I have studied more than 20 of them— 


long way toward building the height of a scene— 
mere sound. 
in “Rigoletto,” has a terror not approached by our 
malediction. The richness of the English vocabulary 
—nearly a million words—is both its glory and its 
peril. So many words sound like other words unless 
enunciation is clear. 

Again, the language has undergone a vast simpli- 
fication of structure in its absorption of complex | 


typing. Now I'm sat’sfied with my 
copy. Or am I? Yeah, not bad. I 


. : . 7 | : 2 » 

audience. In imposing a French accent on Agnes| where imagery is the principal element conveying | continue. Well how DO you do? 
Moorehead in “Mrs. Parkington” and an Italian | meaning—imagery and not sound. In other lan- | Those bluejays! What a chatter 
accent on J. Carrol Naish in “Sahara,” much of} guages, such as Italian or French, sound goes a | they put up. Wel, better give 


|} them their daily bread crumbs or 
they'll be breaking my window. 
There, that’s done. 

I am just in the middle of an- 

; other sentence when Jimmy is 
| back. Snipping the hedge, now. 
| Ouch! The kid with the trombone 
had only taken a breather. He's 
it again. No wonder Lobo 


The word maledizione, spoken 


|} at 


forms from other languages. These broken-up words | starts howling r:ght under my nose. 
have made for a subtle and varied rhythm unequaled | What a commotion. And now? Oh, 

modern 
we have an unexpected meaning. One wrong in- 
flection, and we have no meaning at all. An im- 
portant word thrown away, and the image is blurred | side of the street. Oh, the heck 
as it would be in a picture whose painter had no| with it. 
sense of color. The actor can create out of English|a normally noisy day. 
a mosaic of infinite depth and shade or a bewilder- ) 
ing confusion of sound and fury signifying nothing. —here I come! 


tongues. One wrong stress, and/|no—not THAT! Yes it is. That 
| rubbish truck is clanging right out- 


side again. It’s covering the other 


I'll continue my book on 
I can just 
make that Malibu boat. Barracuda 
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Subliminal Shedding By The Sea Or 


How To Snook The 


| 


Bath House Baron 


By JO RANSON 


When I was a shaver in Buster- 
Brown haircut and sailor suit, my 
pop’s notion of a mink-lined career 


mobile as an object of enlighten- 
| ment and pleasure. They agree with 
the bluenoses that the motor car of 


OGAN FOR 
NEW IDEA YEA 


By ERNEST TURNBULL 
(Managing Director, Hoyts Thea- 


for his offering was to operate a| today is a coarse instrument of the | '"@S Ltd., Chairman 20th Century- 


nabe movie house or a bathhouse 


by the sea. Neither the local cinema | 
nor the bathhouse is worth a damn | 


today, and if I had followed my 
o!d man’s advice, I'd be in the 
same deep hole as the buggy whip 
and corset stay makers. 
“Rachmilka,” my pater would 
address me in Yinglish, a happy 
blend of Yiddish and English, “the 
moom pitchers down the block is 
a goot gescheft but the baden 
house aroom Cunney Isle is a 
besser leben!” 
Yes, indeed, if I had heeded his 
vocational guidance and gone into 
the bathhouse dodge, I'd been sit- 
ting around today with a bunch of 
tarnished brasschecks and locker- 
keys, five gallon jars of athlete's 
foot powder, 200 ill-fitting swim- 
suits and trunks and not a single 
customer knocking on my door. 
In the dim past, bathhouse oper- 
ators were dubbed barons because 
their business was that dandy. The 
sweating, panting proletariat, fully 
clothed and carrying their bathing 
equipment under their arms or in 
faded cardboard satchels, were in 
the habit of arriving at Coney 
Island by way of the Smith Street 


trolley or Culver Line. Once on 
Surf Avenue, they made a beeline 
for their favorite bathhouses, usu- 
ally situated in one of the many 


dingy warrens leading to the ocean 
front, but no matter how barren 
the quarters, they were sufficiently 
private for disrobing purposes. Cer- 


tainly no one incurred the wrath 
of the law under these circum- 
stances. 


But with the arrival of the four- 
door sedan and the virtual disap- 
pearance of the trolley car, the dis- 
robing act changed completely. The 
bathhouse baron soon discovered 
that his one-time steady patrons 
paid no heed to local laws regard- 
ing undressing on the beach, under 
the boardwalk or, worst of all, in 
parked cars. The bathhouses, like 
the oldfashioned twilled bathing 
suits, were on the way to extinc- 
tion. The handwriting on the wall 
was not pretty. In essence it told 
the bathhouse proprietor to go stick 
his big fat head into the ocean and 
gave a large hurrah for the back 
seat of the sedan—a_ disrobing 
room at no extra cost. 


| ‘Sept. Morn-on-the-Sands | 


The nation’s foremost peelers | 


could take vivid lessons from 
Brooklyn's housefraus in the skill- 
ful art of undressing. Gypsy Rose 
Lee and Georgia Sothern are defi- 
nitely bumbling, blushing flowers 
when stacked up against a Kings 
County damsel wriggling out of her 
Sunday clothes and squirming into 
a Klein's bargain swimsuit. 


Like jaywalking ordinances on 
city streets, the local gendarmes 
are inclined to overlook parked 


car or under boardwalk disrobing. 
The coppers, spurred on by their 
moralistic superiors, apparently 
concentrate on restoring lost chil- 
dren to distracted parents, or 
wacking the buttocks of teenage 


acrobats engaged in acrobatic feats | 


at the foot of Stillwell Avenue or 


hot-footing dames near Bowery 
feeler rides. But the curb on 
clothes-changing is definitely on 


the wane, if not altogether extinct. 

This, alas, is not only evident at 
the great popcorn peninsula in 
Brooklyn, but true at such a spa 
as Atlantic City where some 20 
public bathhouses were open for 
business years ago. Today, as a 
result of laxity in cracking down 
on disrobers, 14 public bathhouses 
have given up the struggle to stay 
in business. The owners of the few 
remaining bathhouses are playing 
pinochle or writing indignant let- 
ters to the police and muttering 
imprecations upon the departed 
spirits of such horseless carriage 
geniuses as Duryea, Ford, Olds 


and Durant, who in a measure, are 

responsible for their downfall. 
Bathhouse proprietors, it is plain 

to see, do not look upon the auto- 


| devil. 





Gymnastic Strip 





| How, in the name of Jehovah 
|}and Jantzen, does a family of five 
manage to undress in a low-slung, 
two-door hardtop convertible with- | 
out twisting a vertebra or dislocat- 
ing a vital joint, bathhouse owners 
| growl among themselves. 
“These pediculous peasants who 
undress in automobiles must be 
direct descendants of the old vaude | 
contortionist acts,” a spying bath- | 
house proprietor once snarleé at | 
me. “I swear these pennypinchers | 
learned their stuff from Ben Dova | 
and Ferry the Frog Man. If you | 
want to see prize front and back 
benders, please come to the side | 
street parking lots at any pubiic 
seashore spot and you'll see ‘em 
slipping out of their sleazy rayon 
panties and into swimsuits. When 
they tumble out of their cars, they 
are like the Ringling circus com- 
edy act in which 15 clowns extri- 
cate themselves from a midget car 
—only this time, I ain't laughing!” 
When it comes to actual bathing 
in the waters of Coney Island, it's 
five-to-one in favor of the men. 
Men don't hesitate to take a flying 
leap into the polluted waters of 
the nearby Atlantic, but Miss 
Brooklyn damsels lead you to be- 
lieve they have excessive fears of 
immersion in the briny deep on 
the assumption they will instantly 
dissolve like a lump of sugar in 
ccffee, once they place their toot- 
sies in water. 
| The dry fashion show goes on 
|thioughout the day with several 
pauses to plop fresh slices of Juicy 
Fruit chewing gum between heavi- 
'y-applied “Kissproof” lips of the 
paraders. Sometimes they pause to 
run their combs through their new 
henna or platinum-colored hair, 
manicure their fingernails, pedicure 
their toenails or take stately walks 


along the crowded water's edge 
| from St‘llwell Avenue to Steeple- 
|chase Pier. They walk with 


| heads thrown back, chests way out 
and rounded hemispheres swaving 
fently like the rear-end signs 
(“Milady’s Blintzes Are Best For 
You”) on the small planes roaring 
| overhead. 
| Brooklyn lassies, as they prance 
the beach front, will accept wolf 
calls and other vrimitively-couched 
compliments from _ hot-blooded 
| swains, but should an impertinent 
| mugg dare to flick one drop of sea 
weter at a young lady, the agent 
| provocateur will be showered with 
|a verbal stream of unsonhisticated 
jabuse, the 'ikes of which you'd 
usually hear in a Pitkin Avenue 
| poolroom or at a faro game in the 
| Yukon. 

“Whazimattawidva?” the dame 
will scream in Brooklynese 
| “Yawannasmakinapuss?” 

“Shaddun,” the former 
rooter will snarl he 


Dodger 
makes 


as 
|another attemnt to svlash_ her 
|“Diwarderisheelwed. Hozaboudco- 
minin?” 


A sharp whistle from the life 
guard is enough to put a sudden 
stop to this highly-charged linguis- 
tic duel. 

Meanwhile back at the parking 
Ict, the dripping drippers have 
squeezed into the back seats of 
| their cars and are dropping their 
drawers. At the same time, they 
are thumbing their wet running, 
|noses at the bankrupt bathhouse 
barons and hoping that next year's 
motor car models will feature 
Venetian blinds, built-in showers, 
automatic clothes-wringers, and 
containers of athlete’s footpowder 

Among present day disrobers it 
jis a cachet of distinction for more 
than five members of the various 
| sexes to be in an upright position 
| simultaneously while switching in 
and out of swim togs in a parked 
car at Coney Island. 
| Obviously, the guy who owns a 
| fading bathhouse doesn't subscribe | 
to this indecent notion. 


| cials , 
lin the first year—they were just 


Fox Aust. Pty Ltd.) 


Sydney. 

If the cinematic Cassandras with 
their proprecies of gloom are right, 
we are nearing the end of the Mo- 
tion Picture Era, and embarking on 
some new 
phase of show- 
business as yet 
unshaped, 
nameless—and 
conceived in 
the fears of 
entrepreneurs, 
who have lost 
faith in 
screen and 
touch with the 
publie. 

Every over- 
seas visitor to 
Australia preaches that 1958 will 
be the “Year of Change,” without 
being able to say what the next 
phase will be. 

Such a visitor finds Sydney a 
bustling metropolis as big Ameri- 
can cities are; the people much like 
the folk back home; theatres right 
up to world standard; and the way 
of life richer for the mass than in 
any country outside the American 
union itself, 

Australia will go along with 
changes provided they bring some- 
thing better; but it will dg its 
heels in hard against any change 
which simply reflects panic or be- 
wilderment. 

As exhibitors, we know that 
every change is a challenge to us to 
meet new developments of public 
demand or make room for someone 
who will. We can’t stick “KEEP 
OUT!” notices around the motion 
picture business and expect men 
with new ideas to stay outside. So, 
rather than the Yeor of Change, I 
would prefer to call 1958 the “Year 
of New Ideas’—new ideas to be 
welcomed and woven into the fab- 
ric of screen entertainment... 

Nearly 30 years ago, in transition 
from silence to sound, motion pic- 
tures began absorbing the tech- 
niques and skills of stage produc- 
ers and players. This process is 
being repeated with television 
talent today, bringing a different 
stvle and change of pace. 

Let’s examine television progress 
in its first year in Australia for the 
theatre exhibitor’s viewpoint. Video 
began here in December, 1956, 
through six channels in Sydney and 
Melbourne—one Government and 
two commercial channels in each 

















Ernest Turnbull 


c'ty. Todev more than 150.000 sets | 


are installed in 15° of homes with- 
in viewing range. Saturation is ex- 
pected in six years with 750,000 
sets and a daily average of 3,000,- 
000 viewers. 

The two Government-controlled 
stations are sustained by the $1,- 


1 650,000 paid by set-owners as an 


annual license-fee of $11. Adver- 
tising revenue of the four commer- 
was estimated at $5,000,000 


about breaking even by the end of 
1957. Top American and British 


the | 


UNSHAPED FUTURE 








| programs are now being utilized by 
| all the tv stations. Home set prices 
are high, but hire-purchase puts 
them into cottages as little as $3 
a week. And this is where an in- 
creasing share of the average fam- 
ily’s “movie-money” is going . . . 

| Australia must follow down the 
| dark corridor America and Britain 
earlier passed through, relying 
| upon the producers of big pictures 
to light beacons along the way. For 
nothing in the whole world of en- 
tertainment can take one boxof- 
fice dollar from the earning capac- 
ity of a picture the public really 
wants. 

| To name a few of the past season 
| just as they come to mind, “An Af- 
fair To Remember,” “Island In 
The Sun,” “Oklahoma!,” “Anasta- 
sia,” “Trapeze,” “Bundle of Joy,” 
“Heaven Knows, Mr. Allison” and 
“The Sun Also Rises” all have 
grossed great money ia face of 
Australian (a) television and (b) 
economic recession. 

| A factor which may fortify ex- 
hibitors in Australia against too 
steep a drop is that through migra- 
tion and natural increase, the pop- 
ulation expands by 250,000 ner year 
—which means considerably more 
to a country of 10,000,000 with 
1,500 effective theatres, than the 
face-value of these figures might 
convey. Six years hence, when 
television reaches its competitive 
peak, the nonulation will have r‘s- 
en by 1.500.900, bringing an in- 
crease of $1,350,000,000 per year in 
public earning and _ spending 
power. 

Each year more than 50,000.000 
people patronize motion pictures at 
Hoyts Theatres. Meaning in effect 
that the entire population of Aus- 
tralia passes through the doors of 
Hoyts’ 180 houses five times a year. 

For more than quarter of a cen- 
turv, beginning in the denres-ed 
1930’s, continuing through the 
crises of war and the prosperity of 
boom years, Hoyts have en- 
joyed. close association with Na- 
tional Theatres of America. 

New ideas can be translated in 
terms of vitality of direction; story- 
selection and scripting which ac- 
knowledge how instinct motion 
pictures must be with the verve 
and agility of youth; and, most 
importantly, in developing new 
sters. 

The screen’s continuing phenom- 
enon is that so much of its enter- 
tainment is borne by stars twice 
the age of the audience—a genera- 
tion apart. 

Exhibitors 





acknowledge _ their 


debt to the great old-timers. But 
in the 1958 Year Of New Ideas 


we must open the door wide to the 
irresistible inrush of talent repre- 
sented in such newcomers as 
Joanne Woodward, Anthony Fran- 
ciosa, Robert Evans, Anthony Per- 
kins, Juliette Greco, Dolores MI- 
chaels, Pat Boone, Patricia Owens, 
Tony Randall, Andy Griffith and 
others who are being advanced 
steadily to stardom with caution 
and sure showmanship. 

The industry's future rests with 
the industry. 











Either /Or Today: Smashie or Cheapie 


Arthur L. Mayer, who has turned producer after 50 years in 


the industry 
has talked to various companies 


(distribution and exhibition), related this week he 


and all said they would provide 


a producer with financing for a property if two conditions are 


met: 


(1), the producer has a good story and (2), the project is 


either of “blockbuster” proportions or is very inexpensive. 


The companies regard as the 
which cost around $350,000 or s 


“dangerous group” those features 


lightly higher. 


Mayer, in collaboration with Burt Balaban, now is winding up his 


initial production, “High 
starrer, 
The budget: $350,000. 


Hell,” 
lensed in the Swiss Alps. 


Elaine Stewart-John Derek co- 
Paramount is the distributor. 


Mayer made the point that a producer cannot make pictures 
that will do the industry any good at $200,000, yet this is the 


amount the top companies are 


major-scope production is involv 


willing to gamble with unless a 
ed. 


Mayer's complaint is that the “middle way” is being eschewed 
yet this is the approach that had been taken by such pioneers as 


Marcus Loew, 


Adolph Zukor and William Fox. 


And it’s the 


means curing the product shortage situation, he added. 


? 


The Forgotten Man—Who 
Cares About A Producer? 


By LOUIS SOBOL 
(N. Y. Journal-American Syndicated Columnist) 
> 


It is my painful duty to report 
that there is no great surge of un- 
rest or craning of necks or buzz of 
animated whispers when certain 
fine, upright, ambitious citizens en- 
ter, individually or en masse, a 
plush saloon, restaurant, theatre or 
penny arcade. 

I am referring to The Producer. 

The saddest spectacle is to be 
present when eminent biggies of 
the theatre like let's say Kermit 
Bloomgarden or Cy Feuer and 
Ernest Martin have to wait around 
just like ordinary folks for a table 
in a popular restaurant or night 
spot. Why I can remember one 
night when I stood in line waiting 
my turn to be seated at a picture 
at Radio City Music Hall, when 
right in back of me was Herman 
Levin—and not too many blocks 
away, playing to capacity every 
neht, was his show, “My Fair 
Lady,” just pouring thousands of 
dollars into his pockets and bank 
accounts, and the like. Maybe that’s 
why a few weeks later, he sold out 
most of his major interest. 

Now I can remember back— 
Memory Lane Lou they call me— 
when the mere sight of the great 
Ziegfeld at an adjoining table was 
the signal for swooning and heart 
flutters among beautiful young 
women, and many a hopeful play- 
wright cringed and stammered in- 


ccherencies when he discovered 
that across the room sat David 
Belasco. In his heyday. when 


George White entered the Chateau 
Madrid or the Club Richman or 
the Cas: ‘ova, headwaiters fawned, 
lovely young women cooed, and the 
band immediately struck up a med- 
ley of hit tunes from his latest 
“Scandals.” 

In fact, I recall one evening in 
the old Five O’Ciock Club, when 
Ziegfeld, White and the dreamy- 
eyed Earl Carrcll were at separate 
tables with large parties and you 
have never experienced such an air 
of excitement while the orchestra 
boys played the songs from their 
productions, past and present—and 
men and women flocked over for 
autographs or just to shake hands 
with the great men. 

The late George M. Cohan rarely 
visited night clubs—but when he 
did—or when, as was mcre often 
the case, he dined at the Plaza— 
there was plenty of attention, you 
may bet. But you take an enterpris- 
ing producer like, let’s say, Mike 
Myerberg or Guthrie McClintic or 
young David Merrick—when they 
drop into a night spot for a mid- 
night snack or a cheering libation, 
does the band break up its routine 
and plunge into significant tunes? 
Do the headwaiters bow and 
scrape? Do beautiful women leave 
their jealous escorts and come run- 
ning over? Is the atmosphere alive 
with excited whisperings? Are you 
kidding, bud? 

The magic is gone—even from 
the name of Gilbert Miller, one of 
our truly great producers. As for 
the Playwrights Co. and the The- 
atre Guild—if they marched into 
El Morocco, say, in a body, would 
there be a rush to have them seat- 
ed—unless they had called for 4 
reservation? 

Only the oldtimers will recall 
how different it was when the the- 
atrical titans of another era in- 
vaded the estaminets—Charies Dil- 
lingham, the Selwyn brothers 
Morris Gest, Al Woods—how they 
used to be bowed to and catered to 
and fussed over! 

Did I hear someone mention 
Mike Todd? Well, Mike is no long- 


|er of the theatre—he'’s gone on to 


' 


the so-called glory field of the cin- 
ema—but I will concede Mike stirs 
up a bit of a rumble in his nite 
spot appearances — although it 
seems to me the folks usually look 
past him to a hunk of excitement 
at his side, named Liz Taylor. Say, 
even a producer of a flop show 
would draw attention if he came in 
with Ava Gardner or Gina Lollo- 
brigida. Even non-producing Sobol 
would. 

Excuse me, please. I’m sitting in 
Toots Shor's scribbing this one, but 
I've got to drop it right now. Do 
you know who just came in—Elvis 
Presley. Make room there, sister! 





























IT’S TREMENDOUS! 


“RAINTREE COUNTY” 


The Big MGM “Camera 65” production in the 
great tradition of Civil War romance. Two years 
to make, thousands in the cast, 119 speaking roles. 
Drama of love and conflict, spectacle and heart- 
appeal. Hailed as one of the BIG ONES of our 
time. (Montgomery Clift, Elizabeth Taylor, Eva 
Marie Saint. In Color.) 





COMEDY OF . 
THE YEAR! 





“DON'T GO NEAR 
THE WATER” 


Hilarious comedy from the best seller. A pair of 
black-silk lace panties almost sinks the Navy as 
the South Pacific public relations boys love, laugh, 
live it up. (Glenn Ford, Gia Scala, Earl Holliman, 
Anne Francis, Keenan Wynn, Fred Clark, Eva 
Gabor, Russ Tamblyn, Jeff Richards. Avon Prod. 
CinemaScope + Metrocolor.) 








LANEKS OREAY NEW MUSICAL, 
“SEVEN HILLS 
OF ROME” 


Lanza sings better than ever to a gorgeous new 
girl. As a hot-tempered American TV star he 
seeks a new career in the night clubs of Rome. 
Scenic beauty, magnificent singing, lusty humor 
and romance. (Mario Lanza; Renato Rascel, Marisa 
Allasio, Peggie Castle. A Le Cloud Prod.+ In Color.) 





CROOK WHO 


BECAME A 
COMMANDO! 





He 
: ca 


“THE SAFECRACKER” 


They took him out of prison for a war mission of 
death-defying peril. He knew how to crack safes 
and feminine hearts with equal skill. Goosepimple 
suspense plus temperature-rising romance make 
this a “don’t miss” picture. (Ray Milland, Barry 
Jones. David E. Rose Prod.) 
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“THE THE GREAT OF. ’58! 


BROTHERS KARAMAZOV” 


One of the highest ratings of all time in Film Re- 
search Surveys’ poll of first N. Y. theatre preview. 
Famed novel of lust and love is now a milestone in 
films. (Yul Brynner, Maria Schell, Claire Bloom, 
Lee J. Cobb, Albert Salmi, Richard Basehart, 
William Shatner. Avon Prod. + Metrocolor.) 





ON THE HONOR ROLL OF WESTERN DRAMAS! 


“SADDLE THE WIND” 


Fitting in with the trend to big-scale Westerns is 
this drama of two brothers in a territory that was 
not ready for love or the law. Filmed in magnifi- 
cent color in Colorado Rockies. (Robert Taylor, 
Julie London, John Cassavetes, Donald Crisp, 
Charles McGraw. CinemaScope + Metrocolor.) 











THE BEST KAYE OF ALL! 


“MERRY ANDREW” 


Danny’s most perfect role! Shy schoolmaster joins 
circus, falls in love with an aerialist and becomes a 
clown sensation. Uproarious, spectacular musical 
comedy. (Danny Kaye, Pier Angeli, Baccaloni, Noel 
Purcell, Robert Coote, Patricia Cutts. Sol C. Siegel 
Prod. + CinemaScope + Metrocolor.) 











THE CHAMP OF MUSICALS! 


“GIGI” 


Famed Colette play of innocence and worldliness 
in Paris with Lerner and Loewe’s first score since 
“My Fair Lady.’”’ Wonderful songs, racy humor, 
eye-filling! (Leslie Caron, Maurice Chevalier, Louis 
Jourdan, Hermione Gingold, Eva Gabor, Jacques 
Bergerac, Isabel Jeans. Arthur Freed Prod.» Cinema- 
Scope + Metrocolor.) 


M-G-M HAS WHAT IT TAKES FOR THAT INDUSTRY SLOGAN: “Get More Out Of Life...Go Out To A Movie” 
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Press Heard William Fox Was Insane; 
It Was His Inflamed Imagination 


- By GLENDON ALLYVINE 


“When a man reaches 50,” the film magnate was 
saying, “three courses lie ahead. He may dream of 
his past accomplishments, he may rest on his oars, 
or he may make ambitious plans for the future. The 
latter of these possibilities appeals to William For,” 
said William Fox, who occasionally, like Napoleon, 
spoke of himself in the third person, 


From the boat landing of Foxhall, his estate at Wood- 
mere. in Nassau County, the president of Fox Films and 
Fox Theatres, of which he personally owned 51%, was 
speaking informally and confidently to about 30 reporters 
invited to meet him for the first time since the motor car 
accident in which his chauffeur had died and. in which he 
had almost been killed. ' 

On that bright Columbus Day, 1929, God was in His 
heaven, Herbert Hoover was in the White House, J. P. 
Morgan was in Wall Street and only film business, and 
not the atom, was split, 

During six months in the hospital and while recuper- 
ating at home, Fox had not been to his office in the Roxy 
Theatre, but his word-wide enterprises were flourishing, 
his new sound-on-film pictures were ahead of the ‘whole 
industry, and weekly business at the Roxy was always 
more than $100,000. 

- While speeding in his Rolls-Royce to a secret peace 
conference at the Garden City Hotel, arranged by Nich- 
olas Schenck with Adolph Zukor, a housewife shopping 
in her Ford reached an intersection simultaneously, and 
Fox had blood transfusions as his life hung in the bal- 
ance. At that time both Paramount and Fox owned more 
than 1,000 theatres, and the meeting to arrange a theatre- 
buving truce, thus violently intercepted, was never held. 

Two years earlier, when I had signed a five-year con- 
tract with Fox, he had only a dozen theatres, and I got 
gray hairs trying to keep up with his world-wide expan- 
sion. On Oct. 11, 1929, the Associated Press had tele- 
phoned me for confirmation of a rumor that Fox had 
gone crazy, and I said I'd see what I could find out and 
call back. When I got through to him at his house he told 
me to call the AP back and deny the rumor. 

“Yes, Mr. Fox,” I yessed, “but isn’t there a better way 
to handle this?” 

“How would you do it?” 

“l would see newspaper and trade paper people and 
let them judge for themselves?” 

“Do you think they'd be willing to come way out here? 
What'll 1 talk about?” 


HIS PLANS FOR FUTURE: 
STRANGLEHOLD ON PATENT 


“Tell them about your plans for the future,” I sug- 
gested, and here we were with six limousines full of 
eager questioners from press associations, trade papers, 
financial papers, and what the boys from the Hays office 
used to refer to as the lay press. 

“William Fox has invited you to his home today to tell 
you something of his plans for the next 25 years,” and 
this former garment worker, born in such abject poverty 
that his family could not afford medical attention when 
the boy broke his arm playing shinny on the lower East 
Side, who, despite his withered arm, was the only man 
in golf records who had three times made a hole-in-one, 
spoke eloquently and dramatically. 

He spoke of the Tri-Ergon patents which he had ac- 
quired for $50,000 in Switzerland, the same patents which 
the U.S. Supreme Court later sustained, presenting him, 
in effect, with the right to collect damages from every 
theatre that ever showed a sound-on-film picture, and 
from every producer in every studio. 

He spoke of a Movietone recording just made in a 
Chicago hospital, the first surgical operation ever made 
for audio-visual teaching. He spoke of the 16m pictures 
he would produce for the teaching of science and math- 
ematics in high schools and colleges. He said he would 
make his variable-density sound-on-film system available 
to churches, parish houses and synagogues, so that the 
most eloquent religious leaders could be heard in houses 
of worship, large or small. His Movietone News crews 
were out ahead of everybody bringing the sights and 
sounds of remote places to the theatres of the world, and 
he was opening the first newsreel theatre at the Embassy 
on Broadway. His grandeur system was being developed 


for wide sereens, and he was building new 5,000-seat 
theatres. As he paused for breath, the A.P. man inquired: 
“Hou uch srill all this cost,” Mr. Fox?” 

“I have no idea,” he answered forthrightly, “but I am 


prepared to give one fourth of my personal fortune to 


make it all come true.” 

“How much is this guy worth?” the man from The 
Sun asked the man from The Times, who had done his 
home work and answered “Thirty-six million dollars.” 


Current history was duly recorded on the first page of 
The Times the next Monday: 


FOX AIMS TO REFORM 
EDUCATION BY MOVIES 


Producer To Spend $9,000,000 
Over 25 Years to Substitute 
Visual-Oral Schooling 


Similar Aid For Church 





Plans Talkies of Surgeons 
To Aid Medical Study— 
Film Libraries For Home Use 


Later that October something happened to the stock 
market which I still don’t understand, and the nine mil- 
lions that William Fox did not have a chance to contrib- 
ute to audio-visual education zoomed into a deficit of 
much more than that amount owing to banks and invest- 
ment houses and the A.T.&T. 

His struggles to retain control of his theatrical empire 
built from $5,000 of savings invested in a Brookyn nickle- 





odeon have been detailed in “Upton Sinclair Presents 
William Fox,’ which makes fascinating reading even 
today, with the author still writing and the biographee 
long in his grave. 

Although his ruthless methods gained him many pow- 
erful enemies, so that his business associates turned 
against him, my relations with Fox were always pleasant, 
perhaps because we had met under favorable circum- 
stances. In 1926, while doing special promotion for the 
Famous Players-Lasky Corporation, I had been given a 
special assignment by Jesse L. Lasky. 


HOW LASKY’S ‘IRONSIDES’ 
INSPIRED WILLIAM FOX 


“There's a million dollars worth of fog in this picture,” 
he confided to me of “Old Ironsides,” which had cost 
$2,200,000 when director James Cruze had his million- 
dollar budget ruined by bad weather while recreating the 
gallant story of the U.S.S. Constitution. “See if you can’t 
figure out some way to sell this picture so we can get our 
money back.” 

For two weeks in October, 1926, I ran this silent picture 
every day and tried to think of some promotional way 
out. Then I remembered that Bausch & Lomb had a wide- 
angle lens in its catalog, which had been brought to my 
attention that spring by Lawrence Del Riccio, when he 
was passed on to me from Lasky’s office. We talked about 
this lens for about 10 minutes, but neither of us had the 
imagination to think of the motorized cinema which in 
two decades was to revolutionize exhibition. 

Now, some six months later, I thought that a wide- 
angle lens might get a dramatic effect as “Old Ironsides” 
slid into the camera on its launching in the second reel. 
If he would let me have the film cutouts, I told Lasky 
that the vessel might keep coming on a screen as wide 
as the theatre. 

“How much will that cost?’ he wanted to know. I esti- 
mated that for $2,000 we could build a 40-foot screen 
and rig an expanding masking curtain. After all these 
years I cannot forget his laugh as he said: 

“After two million two, what’s two thousand dollars? 
Go ahead and see what you can do. I'll wire Hollywood 
for the cutouts.” 

At the Rivoli Theatre on Broadway, where a curved 
screen as wide as the theatre now reflects Todd-AO, I 
hung this. 40-foot flat screen behind the masking piece 
that revealed only the standard 18-foot screen. On the 
split-second that the projectionist switched from the 
regular projector to one with a wide-angle lens, the stage 
hands, carefully rehearsed, pulled back the black curtains 
to reveal a screen that filled the proscenium arch. One 
midnight Lasky brought along Adolph Zukor, Walter 
Wanger and Sidney Kent to see what would happen. 

It worked! “Old Ironsides” slid into their laps, and 
they were amazed. 

“Do it again,” said Mr. Zukor, as he sat in the last row 
under the overhanging balcony. 

“No good,” he announced. “You can’t see the top of 
the screen from the back of the house, (In 1955 he voiced 
the same objection when VistaVision was demonstrated 
at the Paramount Theatre). Not until 4 a.m. in Lindy’s 
next door did Lasky and Wanger talk him into trying 
the effect on an audience, We agreed to keep the Mag- 
nascope ‘who says college Latin has no value?) a secret 
and on the opening night the first half of the picture, 
with Esther Ralston and George Bancroft, was on the 
placid side. Just before intermission I held my breath 
as I pushed the signal button for the curtains to part on 
the switchover. It worked. Some 2,000 people stood up 
and cheered. A yellowed clipping from the New York 
Times reports: 


"The scene that ended the first 
half of the picture was a start- 
ling surprise, for the standard 
screen disappeared and the whole 
stage, from proscenium arch to 
the boards, was filled witha 
moving picture of Old Ironsides. 
This brought every man and wom- 
an in the audience to their feet. 
Following the intermission, 
most of the scenes of Old Iron- 
sides were depicted by this ap- 
paratus, a device discovered by 
Glen Allvine of the Famous Play- 
ers-Lasky Corporation. Mr All- 
vine said that he called the idea 
or invention a magnascope. It is 
a magnifying lens attached to 
the ordinary projection ma- 
chine. This wide-angle lens was 
extremely effective." 


A capacity house at the first matinee again stood up 
and cheered. In the lobby during intermission I heard 
a dark thin man saying to a chubby red-faced individual 
with bulging blue eyes: “I tell you, Winnie, this is going 
to revolutionize theatre business. Don’t you see, we've 
got to give them big pictures or people will stay at home 
and look at little pictures on radio beams. (On June 13, 
1925 C. Francis Jenkins had demonstrated Vision-bv- 
radio, and no technical advance went unnoted by Wil- 
liam Fox.) From now on, Winnie, I’m going to build all 
my theatres with big screens and 5,000 seats. (He did 
in Detroit, St. Louis, San Francisco.) : 

“Find out how this thing works. The Times this morn- 
ing has the name of the man in the review. Get him in 
to see me right away.” 

That’s how I met the late William Fox and the late 
Winfield Sheehan, and may their souls rest in peace. 


A Yock A Day | 


By EDDIE DAVIS ° 


Writing comedy is no laughing matter, It’s not a nine 
to five job. It’s hard work but the pay is good. In my 
many years as a comedy writer, I've made enough money 
to afford a GOLDEN ULCER. 

The comedian is applauded and lauded for his mono- 
logs, one liners and sketches, but the poor pencil pusher 
stands on the fringe of the limelight glare unsung—and 
unstrung. How many writers of comedy can the average 
layman identify? Very few, if any. 

Why don’t you see more of a comedy writer? That's 
an easy one. When he’s not batting out boffs, he’s at his 
doctor’s office. The medico takes care of his ills; gives 
him pills; and then sends him bills, But, the comedy 
writer knows that he doesn’t need a prescription for 
laughter. 

This Laff-A-Day Comedy Calendar will give you a 
candid view of the men behind the men who entertain 
millions with their wacky wit. 

+ *” “ 


Let's start off with one of tv’s top comedy writers. He's 
Hal Kanter, my protege, who made good in a big way. 
I met Hal in 1937 when he was only 18. Although he was 
quite young, he was loaded with talent. Hal wanted to 
break into the comedy writing field, and before long he 
became my youngest collaborator. 

Today, Hal has screen credits for Bob Hope and Martin 
and Lewis. He’also won a Peabody Award writing for 
Ed Wynn, and he hit the jokepot while writing for George 
yobel. It’s hard to say how much Hal learned from Eddie 
Davis, because no one can be taught comedy writing. 
Either you have the ability, or you don’t. Still, I like to 
think that I imparted some of my experience to the boy. 
Hal was an apt pupil and devoted almost all his time learn- 
ing the intricacies of comedy writing. But, when he did 
get a spare moment, he'd spend it with his pet poodle. 
Hal loved the mutt like a brother, and from this love 
sprouted his ability to come up with some of the great- 
est canine corkers of them all. His scripts are always 
replete with the wittiest, wackiest dog stories you've ever 
heard. On any given script, you might find amusing anec- 
dotes like this one: 

There once was a frustrated mutt who was getting 
tired of his sex life. 
“If you're so unhappy, why don’t you see a psychi- 
atrist?” friend cocker advised. 
“I can't,” the unhappy one confided, “I’m not allowed 
on the couch!” 
“ * . 

Nervous Irving Brecher, creator of “The Life of Riley,” 
is one of the greatest and most talented guys in show 
business. Back in the early days of radio, Irv, Alan Lip- 
scott and I worked together for Milton Berle. 

In 1937, Miltie took Brecher out to Hollywood. Today, 
Brecher is one of filmdom’s top writers. 

Irv loves laugh lines on the smart satirical side. 

Something like this would fit right into one of his for- 
mats: 

“Darling,” suggested the wife to her wealthy husband, 
“let's take a trip to Europe.” 

“Shucks,” he drawled, “why go there? Let's send for 
itr’ 


Oe aed 


* * ” 


Parke Levy, creator, writer, producer of “December 
Bride,” is a wonderful guy, who is popular with every- 
one in show business. It was Parke who had the brain- 
storm to honor Alan Lipscott. Parke is a thoughtful and 
considerable fellow and everyone who has ever seen 
“December Bride,” has commented on the witty humor in 
the show. Parke has an explosive sense of humor and 
often comes up with side splitting funnies like this one: 

A frustrated young man went to see his doctor. 

“Doc,” he explained, “every night I have the strang- 
est dreams. Beautiful blondes, brunets and redheads 
appear and one by one they try to kiss me and put 
their arms around me.” 

“So,” answered the doctor. 

“So nothing, Doc. I keep pushing them away—every 
one of them!” 

“What would you like me to do?” 

“Doc please,” pleaded the patient, “break my arms!" 

7 * ~ 

Nat Hiken. creator of the “Phil Silvers Show.” is one 
of the most famous of comedy writers. Nat, who has also 
written some of Martha Raye’s best tv shows, is a very 
astute chap who is very interested in psychiatry, He 
reads all the latest books and studies in the field, and 
when it comes to punchy puns about psychiatrists, you 
can always rely on Nat to come up with the top gags about 
grouches on the couches. 

Something like this would be right down Nat's alley: 

There was a Boston psychiatrist who read a girl's 
mind like a book—then had her banned. 
- - - 


Danny Shapiro, who divides his time between writing 
clever one liners for Henny Youngman and lyrics for 
repeal musicals, has been a part of several top vehi- 
cies, 

Writing for Youngman, Danny has to think up those 
clever nonsensical quips to fit Henny’s style. Something 
like this would be perfect for Henny: 

Beverly Hills is such a classy neighborhood that 
even the pigeons fly upside down. 
” * 7 

Abe Burrows has a rags-to-riches story. Abe started 
as a salesman selling men’s furnishings. The customers 
loved him and literally laughed so much at his humor 
that they never bought what he was selling. 

The result: He was fired, 

_ However, he managed to get a job with Ed (Duffy) 
Gardner on the “Duffy Tavern Show.” f 

Then he went on to write and direct such Broadway 
hit shows as “Guys And Dolls,” “Can-Can,” and “Happy 
Hunting.” 

Although he often works around the clock, Abe is 
always a picture of health, Abe is a health bug and has 
always talked about his visits to his doctor and the inci« 
dents which occurred during his visits. Fact or fable, 
the stories always amuse all those who hear them. 

Abe can always crack me up with one like this: 

A patient complained to his lady doctor about his 
sore throat—and just like a lady—instead of paint- 
ing it—she wallpapered it. 
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Why Can’t The English 
Learn to Look at Pictures? 


By PROF. ROBERT GESSNER 


(Prof. of Motion Pictures & Television) 


The above title is without apolo-,than the finger of God writing the 
gies to my esteemed colleague, | Comandments. , behind 
Speech Professor Higgi .g.| Knowing this reason-behind- 
malion Coll a ee « Pyé what-issseen does enhance enjoy- 
nalion College, Shaw University, | ment as already witnessed in older 
which, as every American devotee | arts with their educated audiences 
of tourism knows, is located in |on both sides of the Atlantic. For 
Covent Garden. Higgins made—to 


example, DeMille, at his typical 
use an ugly Angl | and best, offers an historical novel- 
; glo-Saxon expres-'ty with newsreel authenticity of 
sion—a pretty penny out of his! slaves toiling to move blocks of 
complaint, and I don’t wish to be-|Stone in —-= pen a mar 
i , , This was done with standard long- 
caper rape ene has cornered 8 shots, the basic recorder of large 
market in the world’s poorest-paid | actions. Then a dramatic idea was 
profession. But my complaint isn’t | inserted—the grinding to death of 
worth a Dulles dollar to professors |? —— we ittnend rae 
ai 2 ., |tension demands movement, e 
wna and yet it could mean mil- emotional charge demands identi- 
lions in boxoffice. fication, which DeMille gets 
Poor Higgins became a million-| through camera mobility (medium 
aire worrying about the enuncia- | into close shots) and through edit- 
tion of vowels while all the time | ing (cross-cuts a la Griffith). All 
it is the eye, not the ear, that is | this may be obvious and orthodox 
the unexploited gold mine. Over procedure to the professional, but 
85% of all educational money goes | only sensed, not appreciated by the 
to teaching youth through the eye, | Visually illiterate. 
and over 90% of every entertain- | | No Innocents | 


ment dollar is for enlightening the | In England and America there 
senses through the eye. Million-| di nt viewers 
aire Professor Higgins was born 50|27@ 0 pure and innoce e" 
years too soon of art. In moving imagery, naivete 
: To the point: although the Eng fs ~ i. —_ = —_ = 
; ; , er 0 er specifics de- 
lish were pioneers with Edison in as a it is a meaning- 
the invention of the motion pic-|jecgg to remark “the direction was 
ture camera, and did pioneering in| soa” as for a reader to say “the 
the electronics of tv, the inhabi-| writing was good” without proof. 
tants of this island are visually il-| To analyze product apart from 
» ate. S ee 4 mean: | peneees Be ~ periege at So sue. 
A visual illiterate is someone’ teur who has no wish to be taken 
who looks at films or tv without) seriously. Process study means 
knowing or caring about what is! shot analysis. The shot is the ele- 
happening to his mind and emo-| mental unit of cinematic expres- 
tions He believes he is being en-| sion, as fundamental as the sen- 
tertained without realizing the en-|tence, the brush stroke, or the 
joyment he is missing; or he is| musical bar. For the serious critic, 
bored without the indignation to| or student, shot reference proves 
which he is entitled. Millions look his point. 
at pictures on screens and tues} Since mid-October I have been 
eee aus’ We ee . lecturing at British universities un- 
under ss ’ |der the auspices of the British 
irritating annoyance, that what) Film Institute who are hopeful of 
er A seeing is all there is to introducing a motion picture course 
enoid. in a British university. They in- 
Before any Anglophobia sets in| vited me to appear as Exhibit A, 
—England has no monopoly on fog.|a living homo sapiens with the 
Britain, being more literate and | outer-space title: Professor of Mo- 
with a higher 1.Q. per capita, has|tion Pictures and Television. The 
only an older smog than America. | lecture was billed as “Movies Go 
Visual literacy is an international |To College” and is to be released 
menace to cultural navigation,| in print under the academic neon: 
while at the same time films are|“The Art of the Moving Image.” 
obviously capable of transcending} Student hunger for knowledge 
geographical boundaries more ef-| about the eighth art was one of 
fectively than carrier pigeons. But | the most moving experiences in 22 














the messages that are being trans- 
mitted and received are pidgin- 
English compared to a Shakespear- 
ean potential. This disparity, be- 
tween what we believe we see and 
what is to be seen, is comparable to 


the printing press being invented | 


in the 20th Century while literary 
illiteracy blankets the world. 
Literary Handicaps | 
The English, I’ve discovered, 
have been handicapped by their 
word-mindedness, their literal in- 
terpretation, the literacy inherit- 
ance of generations of good teach- 
ers of grammar school composition. 
This is satisfying for letterwriting, 


| yours of teaching the medium. At 
| Cambridge University, for instance, 
| students plied questions literally 
| from the moment I stepped off the 
train (with time out for the lecture, 
| meals, drink, sleep) until the train 
separated us at the station. 

There is a great natural resource 
in the imagination and energy of 
youth, and to have it frustrated 
and lost is a national crime worse 
than losing forests. Youth is a 
generation that can’t be regrown 
like trees. 


Lack of Visual Educators | 


British motion picture and tv 
production is suffering today from 











essays, diaries, books, etc., but a | the lack of visual-minded creators. 
distinct hardship for studying an-| British books and journalism are 
other language, the craft and art of | more lively than ever. But no uni- 
the moving image. For instance, | versity student in England is study- 
film critics sound as though they|jng film with his hands on it— 


were reviewing a novel or report- 
ing a bit of sociology. This also is 
an international affliction. Image- 
blindness among film critics isn’t 
an American monopoly, we merely 
have more cane-tappers than any 
other country. No sane editor 
would assign a painter to review 


only one seminar in the Depart- 
ment of Drama, University of Bris- 
tol. His eye goes untrained. As 
direct result of the Cambridge lec- 
ture the students, not the faculty, 
have petitioned Lord Rank (J. Ar- 
|thur Rank Organization) for prints 
| to screen and study. The begin- 


novels, but word-winded typists| ning is here planted for extra- 

write about films and tv with self-| curricular study, but British uni- 

ordained authority. | versity authorities—worse than 
The most recent example of vis-| American—believe education must 

ual illiteracy in England is the|not be vocational. 

reaction to “The Ten Command-| The late G. B. Jeffery, when di- 

ments.” The majority of review-|rector of the University of Lon- 





ers recalled, with irritation and as | don Institute of Education, cryptic- 
an example of what went wrong, | ally punctured that attitude when | 
the 10 fiery fishes that swished|he wrote: “How it should come 
through the air to smack their| about that respectable knowledge | 
heads on the Tablets in accompani-| suddenly becomes unrespectable as 
ment to an electronically echoing | soon as it is perceived that a man 
voice of the DeMille God. The|on a job would be better with it) 
critics knew this was embarrassing- | than without it, is a mystery I do| 
ly ridiculous, but none said why| not understand.” 
their eyes were astonished, their The misunderstanding is inter- 
sense of beauty violated. The scene | national. American universities 
was disproportionate because there haven't taken on the moving image, 
was no balance between concept,|the predominant art form of our 





content and form. The tortured|time, in any proportion equal to 
shots were simply due to DeMille, |the study of literature, drama, mu- 
god-like, imposing his technical vir- 
tuosity as being more imaginative 


sic or fine arts. Nor can we feel 
| superior to our British cousins over 


our cultural exports. The Embassy | 


i Landon ‘ae acorn «| Political Angles Shadow Films; 


America has motion picture 
studies, and that some Americans 
take their movies as seriously (at 
least) as jazz! 

How long must we wait on both 
sides of the Atlantic? Over 150 
years ago, at the time of the Revo- 
lution, the president of Yale Col- 
lege, Timothy Dwight, warned his 
young gentlemen scholars: “To in- 
dulge a taste for playgoing means 
nothing more or less than the loss 
of that valuable treasure, the im- 
—_— gl It isn’t — to — since the British motion picture 

egree the young gentlemen schol-| ; a ; 
ars of that day adhered to the stric- industry hes been able to — er 
ture, but Yale today has one of | °f the realm of party politics and 
the most devout departments of | get on with its job of making pic- 
drama in the country. | tures. The legislation which pre- 

So let us indulge in a taste for| ceded last year’s renewal of the 
studying the moving image, and in| Films Act and the introduction of 
the process learn how to look at| the statutory Eady Levy was two 
pictures, even at the risk of losing | years in the making. And there’s 
scademic souls. Professor Higgins | more legislation on the agenda. 
would have cheered! This continuing political activity 


is largely due to the Governmert 
« decision to duck the main issue 
Havana's $ Spree 
. . 
Via Joe E. Lewis 


London. 
It’s now close on three years 








when the Quota Act was due for 
revision. Instead of dealing with 
al! the controversial problems at 
stake, it took the easy way out and 
decided to extend the life of the 
previous Act by a further 10 
years, making only minor drafting 
modifications. 





setting up a Las Vegas scale for | were, it was contended, a number 
acts. For example, Joe E. Lewis/| of urgent problems that needed to 
; | be solved. 
om —t ~~. for the Capel Very quickly the Government 
starting Feb. 28. bowed to the concerted protests of 
The Capri booking for Lewis rep-| the industry and made a promise 
resents a new line of thought for|to bring in a new Quota Act as 
the Cuban nitery bookers. When | expeditiously as possible. Already 
spending such terrific sums for acts | all sections of industry opinion are 
previously, the operators had stuck | being sounded and within a month 
to singers who had been in films| or two the drafting experts at the 
or made disks, so that they would 
still entice native trade. Lewis,| prepare and define the shape of a 
with special material, is being re-| new Bill. In the meantime, 
lied upon to bring in tourists from incustry itself is far from united. 
Miami Beach. Comic is also book-|The producers are split among 
ed for two dates at the Eden Roc|themselves and their affairs are 
Hotel, Miami Beach, first being | now conducted by two separate and 
Feb. 6 for two weeks, returning | distinct organizations. The exhibi- 
March 21 for 10 days. |tors are mainly concerned with 
Normally, the Havana bonifaces | diminishing return and increasing 
would eschew paying high prices| overhead and do not relish any 
for an act directly from Miami | legislation which would make life 
Beach. However, since Lewis has|™ore difficult still. 
a tremendous personal following There will be one major issue to 
and with his reputation for parti-| be decided in the new Quota Bill: 
cipation in casino activity, he’s | what is a British film? At present. 
counted on to bring in quite a flow the definition has hardly altered 


of vacationers from the mainland. ' since the first Quota Act of 1928. 
| Research Blues 
“ By HOWARD DIETZ 


Good pictures, I suppose. are good for the entire industry, but I 
contend they are better for the companies that make them. I could 
name a lot of companies that didn’t make “The 10 Commandments,” 
“Around The World,” “Giant” or “Teahouse,” and it didn’t do them 
any good. In fact, these companies contend that these big pictures 
played opposite their little pictures and the results were pretty dire. 

A lot of companies are resorting to Research, which is just what Al 
Sindlinger wants. This fellow Sindlinger is pretty resourceful. He not 
only figured out how many people are going to the movies, but he also 
made a Statistic about those who started out for the movie house but | 
changed their minds on the way. Presumably they dropped in at a | 
saloon. This is a big argument for the saloon business, and now I want | 
a statistic on the number of people who started out for a saloon but | 
changed their minds and wound up at a movie. 

Obviously the proper solution is to sell liquor in the theatre. During | 
one of those long pictures the audience would be staggering up and 
down the aisles feeling no pain. 

Sindlinger’s technique is interesting. He and his staff interview thou- | 
sands of people every day. They ring doorbells. Here is a typical ex- 
ample. Sindlinger rings a doorbell and a Swedish maid comes to the | 
door. “Vat you vant?” she says angrily. “I beg your pardon madam,” 
says Sindlinger suavely, “but I'd like to know what movies you've seen | 
in the last month.” “I milk elk,” says the Swedish maid. Sindlinger 
makes a note of that. 

“In other words your occupational obligations have prevented you 











from a sojourn in the ample interior of the cinema palace,” says Sind- | 


linger, with a courtly bow. “I bane goddam busy milking elk,” says the 
maid, slamming the door in Al’s face 





The Indirect Approach j 

On other personalities he uses the indirect method. This is a tech- 
nique of determining the orientation of the subject. For example, he | 
approaches a man who happens to be a Trappist monk. As Trappist 
monks don’t talk, the interviewer has to be resourceful. He starts off 
in hail-fellow vein. “How are things in the monastery?” he might ask. 
The Trappist monk says nothing. “Have you read ‘The Brothers Kara- 
mazov?’” says Sindlinger. The monk gives him a catty-cornered nod. 

“Was that a yes nod or a no nod?” asks Sindlinger. The monk gives 
another catty-cornered reply. “How the heck can I interview you if 
you're not going to say a goldarned thing?” says Sindlinger. The Trap- 
pist monk shrugs his shoulder and moves on. Research is a difficult 
job. 

Basically, what is wanted is penetration. If you are about to release 
a picture make sure that every man, woman and child has heard about 
it. The chances are that this will develop quite a want-to-see, even if 
it doesn’t develop a want-to-pay. 

How do you go about getting this penetration you well may ask. The | 
answer is (1) Visualization, (2) The Hard Sell, and (3) Saturation. This 
method will overcome the parking problem, the baby-sitting problem | 
and the tight-money situation. You can handle the parking problem by 
locating your theatre near a bus stop. Handle the baby-sitting situa- 
tion by birth control, and cope with the tight money market by pick- 
pocketing. 

Exhausted by these reflections after a hard year, I think I'll 





lie down. | 


: The industry, how-| 
The new hotels in Havana are | ,ver, was far from satisfied. There | 


| Board of Trade will sit down to, 


the | 


More Emotional Than Practical; 
What Is a ‘British’ Feature? 


By HAROLD MYERS 


, but the pattern of the industry, its 
financial operation and its interna- 
tional influence has undergone con- 
siderable transformation in those 
30 years. 

There are, essentially, two con- 
flicting schools of thought. There 
is one which ins‘sts that a British 
film must he a production con- 
ceived and financed by a British 
company. Its main talent, both 
technical and creative, should come 
| from within the Empire and—most 
importantly—all the foreign earn- 
ings should be returned to Britain. 

Where “British” features have 
been made by American producers, 
using American stars, American 
directors and an original American 
story or screenplay, it is argued 
that such feature are British in 
name only. Yet these films qualify 

for quota and, therefore, have a 

natural commercial value to exhibi- 

tors who have a percentage of their 


screen time to fill with native 
product. Worst of all, to foes, 
|because of the'r quota ticket, 


they're entitled to a share of the 

now statutory Eady Fund, which 

mzy well return as much as 40 to 

50% of the domestic gross as addi- 

tional gravy to the producer. 

Fund, it is contended, was 

not desianed to aid the 
“powerful” American comna- 
nies, but to safequard the situ- 
ation for the “struggling” Bri- 
tish film maker. 


So much for that side of the 
story. The other is equally “logi- 
cal.” _The Anglo-American part- 
nership over the past few years has 
nlayed a major role in maintaining 
the level of production in British 
studios. Indeed. some of the US 
companies, Columbia and 20th-Fex 
_to name only two, are producing 
|more British films than most of 
the British companies—the Rank 
Organization excepted. Their in- 
vectments in British films no longer 
come solely from frozen coin (the 
ice age, aS one wit recently re- 
marked, has long since ended) but 
represents a hard dollar stake. 
There is a reco~nition that Britain 
has a lot to offer technically and 
artistically, but it is also acknowl- 
edged that names with yank famil- 
iarity are necessary if the finished 
product is to make any substantial 
impact in the American and other 
foreign markets. Hence the im- 
portation of stars like William 


| Helden, Carv Grant, Ingrid Berg- 
|man, Ray Milland, Sophia Loren 


and Stewart Granger. 


It is, of course, common knowl- 
edge that some M.P.s_ have a 
chauvinistic streak and will scream 
that British films must be made 
«ll-British against that the Board 
of Trade, although it may introduce 
some modification in the present 
legislation, will probably not in- 
troduce a radically new definition 
of a “British” film. It will en- 
courage the Anzlo-American part- 
nership to continue. 

Meantime 


paid 
throughout the country haunts the 


attendance 


| exhibitors. 


Only just over two wears ago 
British exhibitors had it pretty 
| 20 compared with what their 
American conferes were up against 
in the United States. They then 
| only had the British Broadcasting 
| Co. to contend with and around 
| 2,000,000 receivers. All that’s been 
‘changed with the advent of com- 
mercial video which has now been 
running for tvo-and-a-half years. 
The advertising web is extending 
its span to cover the entire coun- 
try; the number of receivers has 
rrown to close on 7,000,000 and 
there are at least 5,000,000 homes 
with a choice of program. 


Labow RKO Aussie Boss 


Sydney. 

Jack Labow, RKO homeoffice 
exec. will become RKO’s managing 
cirector here, following the res- 
ignation of Douerlas Lotherington 
from the top post. 

Labow has heen in this territory 
for several months and the bowout 
of Lotherington had been tipped 
for some time. latter has been 
associated with RKO for about 25 
years, taking over the managerial 
reins when the late Ralph Doyle 
bowed out some years ago. 
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THE SAD 
A Hal Wallis Pro 
Starring Jerry 
Co-starring David 
Phyllis Kirk, Peter 
VistaVision® 


DES 
UNDER T 


The Don Hartman 
Eugene O’Neill’s play. 
Anthony Perkins, 
VistaVision® 











ST.LOUIS 
Starring Nat “King” 
Cab Calloway, 

Ella Fitzgerald, Mahalia 

VistaVision® 
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MATCHM 


The Don Hartman Pro 
Thornton Wilder’s 

























Starring Shirley Booth, 
Shirley MacLaine - Vista 
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ANOTHER 


Starring Lana Turner, 
Barry Sullivan, 
Vista 
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ducti 
uction, 4 “ T ay gE A | ay D A Perlberg-Seaton Production. 
= ) Starring Clark Gable, Doris Day. 
Wayne, A Hal Wallis Production. & Co-starring Gig Young, 
Lorre. Starring Anna Magnani, Anthony Quinn, A % Mamie Van Doren. VistaVision® oi i 






Anthony Franciosa. VistaVision® 
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IRE HOUSEBOAT SPANISH AFFAIR 












Produced by Shavelson-Rose. Starring Richard Kiley, Carmen Sevilla. 
teh . =LMS Starring Cary Grant, Sophia Loren, Co-starring José Guardiola. 
rOnaEEE € Martha Hyer. Technicolor® « VistaVision® 


Starring Sophia Loren, 


Burl Ives. Technicolor® - VistaVision® 
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HOT SPELL 


A Hal Wallis Production. 
Starring Shirley Booth, Anthony Quinn, 
Shirley MacLaine, Earl Holliman 
VistaVision® 


BLUES 
Cole, Eartha Kitt, 
Pearl Bailey, 
Jackson, “ 


HIGH HELL 


Starring John Derek, Elaine Stewart. 
Spectacularly filmed in Europe’s 
highest mountains. 
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KING CREOLE VERTIGO | 


Alfred Hitchcock Production. \ ai 





A Hal Wallis Production, 
duction of Starring Elvis Presley. Starring James Stewart, Kim Novak, =, 3 
play. Co-starring Dolores Hart. Barbara Bel Geddes. 7 
Anthony Perkins 





Vista Vision® Technicolor® - VistaVision® 


Vision® 



























R TIME, ROCK-A-BYE BABY COUNTRY MUSIC 
PLACE Produced by Jerry Lewis, HOLIDAY 
1 Starring Jerry Lewis, ; 
Glynis Johns, Co-starring Marilyn Maxwell Starring Ferlin Husky, Faron Young, Art Ford, 
Sean Connery. Connie Stevens, Hans Conreid, Rocky Graziano, June Carter, ) 
Vision® Reginald Gardiner. KI TA Jesse White, Lou Parker, Will Geer. ; J 
Technicolor» VistaVision® Mis And Zea Zea Gabor. 
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greatest grossing picture of all time will make boxoffice history across the world... 
CECIL B. DEMILLE’S 


PRODUCTION 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS 


VISTAVISION® TECHNICOLOR® 
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AOD O4 tH PAPUA te 


Home-toll television, and all its 
manifold possibilities, whether over 
the air by itself, whether co- 
tenancy of existing advertising 
channels, or whether land-line 


circuits euphemized as “cable the- 
atre” has this claim for preemin- 
ence in 1957: 

It was the most-talked-about 
phantom of the year, 

Rarely in the history of show 
biz has an untried idea been more 
thoroughly discussed, praised and 
maligned, with emotions running 
high on both sides of the argument. 

What it all adds up to, after 
screening out the extraneous 
noises, is that a large segment of 
the film industry believes in its 
heart that pay television, in one 
form or another, will come. This 
accounts for some of the violent 
opposition to this projected new 
service, for those who voice the 
loudest objection are often those 
who are most concerned over what 
toll-tv might do to their business. 

Home-toll cuts across all of the 
entertainment business. Its effects, 
if it comes, will be felt from the 
legit stages of Broadway, to the 
worried frontoffices of the Coast 
studios and back to the guardians 
of the Metropolitan Opera. It 
promises headaches for the spon- 
sored networks and the indie sta- 
tion operator out in Prairieland, 
U.S.A. As an unborn infant, it 
already throws a giant's shadow. 


Tollvision at Crossroads; 
Unclear As to Technique 


But will it work? And how can 
it work best? Who will lose, and 
who will gain? Who will control it? 

Although the technical ends of 
fee-tv have been well worked out, 
a host of questions remain to be 
answered. The big issue, of course, 
is: Shall it be done over the air, 
or by wire? And, on a different 
level, shall it be accomplished 
through a charge system or via 
cash -on-the-barrelhead? Shall 
viewers buy a monthly entertain- 
ment package, or shall they pay 
“by attraction?” 

Most important, however, are 
these two unresolved issues: Will 
there be enough programming to 
sustain pay-tv, and will the public 
pay even for the top shows? 

Inasmuch as it is the only func- 
tioning fee-tv experiment, the Tele- 
movie run in the Oklahoma town 
of Bartlesville, which got under 
way in mid-September, has roused 
a good deal of attention and in- 
terest. Yet, this “test tube” is not 
typical of the kind of conditions 
tolleasters are likely to encounter 
in the future; it was not set up 
for anything but motion pictures, 
and the method used is one best- 
suited to a small town (there are 
only 8,000 tv homes in Bartlesville 
area), being derived from experi- 
ence with tv community antenna 
systems in the area. 

To date, Bartlesville is a disap- 
pointment. The rate of subscrip- 
tions has been slow. There has 
been outside interference, such as 
the “poll” conducted by Sen. Wil- 
liam Langner, an avowed foe of 
any form of home payments. A 
lot of people started and then 
dropped out. 
that the monthly $9.50 charge will 


have to be supplemented by indi- | 


vidual metering devices attached 
to the homes, allowing per attrac- 
tion charging and more accurate 
accounting to program contribu- 
tors, Le. the film companies. 


Producers Hear Tinkle 
Of Those Parlor Fees 


But Bartlesville has proved that 
the gleam in the producers’ eye, 
the transmission of films electroni- 
cally into the home on a much 
broader scale than that afforded 
by the theatres, is not a wild 
dream. There are those who argue 
that the projection of important 
productions onto the small tv 
screen is a waste. What they over- 
look is that technology doesn’t 
stand still, and that “projection” 
tv for the home may be a lot closer 
than hitherto suspected. 

The Federal Communications 
Commission's go-ahead to the 


tolleasters, to submit applications 
for three-year tests in markets with 
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By FRED HIFT 
four stations or more, has thrown| ment, has caught the imagination 
into sharper focus the pro-and-con | of show business, not only in the 
argument of wire vs. the air. It! U.S. but also abroad. 
has also further underscored the} But to carry it out, an entirely 


Already, it is plain | 


anxieties of the broadcasters, who 
—in their briefs with the FCC in 
past years—have made no bones 
about their feelings that, if pay-tv 
arrives, it is likely to tumble the 
structure of commercial broadcast- 
ing as it stands today. 


both air and cable. Latter is much 
more expensive, particularly when 
it comes to the big cities where 
wiring may, in fact, be prohibitive. 
But the cable can carry five or six 
channels. It is not restricted as 
to time inasmuch as closed circuit 
transmission doesn't come under 
the aegis of the FCC, and—most 
important—it doesn’t block out any 
air channels. 


Mixed Systems Possible 


Over-the-air transmission obvi- 
ously is much cheaper, though it 
still requires decoding devices 
attached to the set. Yet a single 


single program (unless multiplex- 
ing is eventually developed) and 


the FCC is in a position to sharply | 


limit the time that can be devoted 
to tollcasting over the air. 
Conceivably, in years to come, 
the pay pattern may be split, with 
big cities going for air transmis- 
sion and smaller ones for cable 
setups. In any case, the broad- 
casters will, if anything, support 
the air method on the theory that 
it at least falls within their ken, | 
whereas cable can be controlled 
be virtually anyone. A _ striking 
example of this came in November. 


when Thomas F. O'Neil, of RKO 
Teleradio Pictures, strongly en- 


dorsed home-toll via air channels. 
He called cables impractical and 
made it plain that his prospective 
stations would apply for feevee 
licenses. Even so, the big efforts 


San Francisco, etc. — have been 
centred on cable, and, in San Fran- 
cisco particularly, have run into 
considerable opposition. 

But technique in itself is only 
a part of the problem. The crux of 
Pay-as-you-see is programming 
Can pay-tv get enough of it and 
will it be important enough to 
convince viewers to pay 25c, 50c 
or even $1 for the privilege of 
viewing it. Some say no; that the 
public will not stand still for shel- 
ling out for attractions it has been 
used to getting free. Others dis- 
agree, pointing to the number of 
shows that now are not going on| 
the air. 

Here, again, Bartlesville in its} 
small way provides _ interesting 
signposts. Viewers there get three 
channels clearly from Tulsa. They 
don’t even need community an- 
tennas Yet, they appear willing to 
pay to get new movies in the face 
of the flood of oldies emanating on 
the commercial channels. True 
enough, they get their cabled fare 
without interruptions for plugs, but 
the main point is that a good many 
in Bartlesville seem intrigued by 
the thought of getting new films. 

Video Independent Theatres, 
which runs the Bartlesville experi- 
|} ment, maintains that attendance at 
its two Bartlesville houses has not 
been affected. Theatre operators 
generally, in their realistic mo-| 
ments, know that this cannot be 
ithe pattern; that a family getting 
| brandnew film fare in the home is 
bound to cut down further on its 
| theatre attendance. But the ex 
hibitors along with others in the 
industry are themselves coming to 
| the conclusion that the “volume” 
days are over, whether in Holly- 
| wood or at their end, and that the 
number of theatres probably will 
diminish in any case. 

Video president Henry S. Grif- 
fing put it succinctly to this writer: 





| “We are not doing this because | 


| we are exceedingly brave, but be- 
|cause we are exceedingly frigh- 
|tened,” he said, pointing to the 
alarming decline in attendance 
throughout his 160-theatre circuit. 

The concept of electronic mass 
entertainment, sharpened by grow- 
ing costs in tv which has some 
believing that, if nothing else, 
economics will push pay-tv develop- 


There are obvious advantages to | 


Decoding Devices Vexing;| 


channel can carry no more than a| 


today—in Los Angeles, Milwaukee, | 


new set of values will have to be| 
| adopted. This is broadcasting and | 
| it is films. It is both and it is none | 
| of these exactly. It is, in fact, a| 


new industry which, years from 
| now, may well dominate the busi- 
| ness as we know it today. 


Closed-Circuit 
TV in Color 


By FANSHAWE LINDSLEY 
(President, Closedcircuit Tele- 
casting System) 








There is considerable evidence | 
to substantiate the belief that the | 
reason black-and-white, big-screen, | 
closed-circuit tv volume is off in| 
1957 is because prospective users 
have been keeping an interested | 
and hopeful eye on the development 
of bigscreen color. And the fact 
that black-and-white volume is sub- 
| stantially off in the last half of °57 | 
| whereas big-screen color (which, 
to be sure, started from scratch in| 
January, 1957) is up, may indicate 
the beginning of a shift to color 
for closed-circuit tv business meet- 
Ings, 

In any event, it is an indispu- 
table fact that ever since closed- 
circuit tv came into existence as 
a device for the simultaneous | 
coast-to-coast or regional introduc- | 
| tion of such corporate elements as | 
new products, ad campaigns, mer- 
chandising programs, etc., that the | 
first question on the part of the 
prospect has been, “When will you 
be able to offer it in color?” Had 
the home set owner greeted RCA 
with but a fraction of industry’s 
interest in closed-circuit color, it 
is safe to predict that millions of 
color receivers would have been | 
sold. 

Why is there this seeming para- 
dex? And is it a paradox. at 
all? I don’t have a color 
receiver in my home, whereas we 
have several in our studio. The 
point is that, for the present, color 
is far more important and essential 
to the company disseminating 
highly important corporate and 
product information to dealers, 
distributors and other men in the 
field than it is to the consumer 
who flicks on his set at home for 
pure entertainment. 

The reason for this demand for 
color in closed-circuit tv is obvious 
when one considers the importance 
of color in product design, packag- 
ing, merchandising programs and 
advertising campaigns. Many a 
vice-president in charge of sales 
has reacted to a_ black-and-white 
pitch as follows: “Look here, I’ve 
spent a ton of money to put color 
into my package, my product, mv 
merchandising displays, my ad 
campaign and I'll be durned if 
I'll take them out to the most im- 
portant audience we'll ever talk 
te, our dealers and distributors, 
in model-T-style, black-and-white.” 
Now that is a typical and under- 
standable reaction and I believe it 
accounts for the dismal growth of 
the closed-circuit industry to date 
—so dismal has it been, in fact, | 
that there exists a depressing, un- | 








| pleasant and unprofitable scramble | 


among black-and-white producers 
for the few crumbs that exist. A 
situation that hardly adds dignity | 


| or stature to the medium itself. of 


Big Biz Backers I] 

The requirements for a closed- 
circuit company today are some- 
what unique in that it is virtually | 
impossible to start off in a tradi- | 
tionally small way. For one thing, | 
| our prospects are the blue chips | 
fp industry. Therefore, the ideal 
ingredients for a new closed- 
circuit company are as many blue 
chip characteristics as possible. | 
Closedcircuit Telecasting System, | 
| or CTS as we are called, has more | 
| than enough of the right charac- 
teristics to set the stage for rapid 
growth. Financed by the invest- 
ment house of Clark Dodge Co., 
one of its two senior partners, 
Arthur O. Choate Jr. is board 

(Continued on page 43) 


ANYBODY RECALL ‘FEE’ RADIO? 


By ROBERT J. LANDRY 


Once upon a time there was a hot, new, dazzlingly successful medium 
called radio. Rather like television, really. Member of the same club. 
The point which has been obscured by time is that when radio was not 
much older than television is now, a lot of people, pleading their col- 
lege education, were saying that it would be a jolly good thing if, as 
a blessed relief from all the “plug-uglies,” there should be an alter- 
native kind of broadcasting, be supported by fees. 

So what happened to “subscription” radio? 

Well, it would take a Congressional committee to reduce the con- 
fused story to numbered chapters, probably leaving the confusion in- 
tact. But one thing is clear: The networks hated the idea of subscrip- 
tion radio. So did the stations. So did their time brokers. In fact, as- 
persions were cast upon the legitimacy and respectability of the whole 
concept. 

The hint was passed: Home-toll was subversive to rugged individua- 
lism, the American way of doing things and married love. 

World War II, possibly the best thing that ever happened to Ameri- 
can radio, washed out “subscription” even as an idea, and it was nev- 
er more than that. The broadcasters had been in rather a bad way 
public-relations-wise in the period just ahead of Pearl Harbor and the 
home-toll talk was part of other nervous possibilities, such as Federal 
licensing and regulation of networks. (This is up again now vis-a-vis 
advertising television). The debate whether “fee” could ever survive, 
or even get airborne, against “free” radio certainly never attained 
either the volubility nor intensity of the 1957 talkathon anent pay-see, 
about which Fred Hift writes in a neighboring story. 

Something else relates to the abortive agitation of 18 years ago for 
home-toll radio: Namely, frequency-modulation. The great alibi for all 
that was wrong in pre-war broadcasting was the scarcity of wavee 
lengths under the amplitude-modulation engineering system. F-M was 
doped to revitalize radio, open up new and numerous channels, bring 
fresh brains and money into the industry. Such was the dream. 

F-M came along, all right, after the war. Hundreds of stations were 
indeed licensed. Probably it could be argued that a net addition of 
much good music partly fulfilled the predictions. For the record: It’s 
anybody's guess to what extent the exploited dream of F-M choked 
subscription radio to death. . 

One way and another—arguing habit, gratitude and the sanction of 
tenure—radio successfully stalled its pre-war critics, the highbrows 
pitch for home-toll programs, and the F-M promise which was pre- 
sented in those days as rendering all fault-finding superfluous. Se 
much for a vague chapter of entertainment history. 

Today the proponents of home-toll are as commercially hard-bitten 
as the networks. The struggle has not only been broadened, but the 
size of the shells being lopped over the garrisons of things as they are 
more deadly. 

One final difference, however: Whereas the great appeal inherent in 
the idea of“subscription” radio was its pledged freedom from adver- 
tising, most of the promoters of today’s television-on-a-meter are coy 
about flatly saying that would not accept sponsor’s money, along with 
anybody else's. 

The radio acorn may yet grow into a tree. 


| Another Weep, Another Wail 


By ALBERT MARGOLIES 


Seated one day near the muted of pain. I clutched my Resuscita- 
organ in the music room of my| tion Certificate in freezing fingers, 
pied a terre in Greenwich Village, cee Moy — not wor | 

r } ’ y vocation 
heen ba = a pager f coming to fruition so oie Was 
fact, full of what I have frequently | 4 very first moment of usefulness 
heard referred to as both pep and to be very big moment? Was this 
vinegar. In that salutory state (it r} ea oe early, so urgent— 
also being Wednesday) my fingers | °f ™y mettle? 
wares ge age ~~ Pcp eee ; 
peges o ARIETY, and after the|©& ed into tne building. oun 
bizzes and the terrifs and the| Myself in an auditorium, where 
NSG’s and the boffos each caressed | = it hundred people were 
me in turn, I was all at once con- | Seated. It was a meeting of some 
fronted by the following: be po —— a chairman on 

“Exhibitors are stepping up| P/@Uorm, and a small man writ- 
their campaign to get Congress to| i%8 at a little table at the side. 
pass a law banning home toll-| There was certainly weeping 
vision.” |here. And there was also wailing. 

It stopped me; it made me think | At half-minute intervals there 
a little. And, if confessions are in| Were cries of dismay and protest 
order, I confess that it turned me | rom Pasa! Herne The chair- 
within myself. I began to dream; é ould intone a phrase or two, 
carried back to my comparative and the hundred men facing him 
youth, just a few oh, so short years | Would respond, as in some religious 
ago, let’s say 1945. And as often|Titual a 
happens in a dream, I vividly ex- || ——« Sounds Familiar i 
perienced again a thing of my past! 1 looked around with my prac- 
—another stepping up, another | ticed first-aid eye (over the years 
aye th ga another law|] have forgotten what I did with 

sasalhs ne. | the other one), and I saw that no 

I was carried back to that| one seemed to be injured—at least 
tv elvemonth I had long ago spent | not physically. I looked for the 
taking a comprehensive advanced | usual signs — blood, convulsions, 
course in first-aid—a year given | unconsciousness, the tortured mien 
over to my love of humanity and | of the ill. But I found none. Every- 
a passionate unwillingness to see|one seemed to be well, rosy- 
it suffer. In my dream it was, pre- checked, and in full possession of 
a it very — I had Seen | his physical faculties. 
graduated, cum laudanum (please . ’ 
remember it was a_ school that | Rage ped platSorm, just_ovet 
ini Sedat aes’ tomes | the head of the chairman was a 

gong Pr ita _ | banner emblazoned with: “Movie 

I was walking up a busy Chi-| Exhibitors of Wherever (MEOW)— 
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cago street, holding with possessive | 


pride the parchment scroll that | 
was my Resuscitation Certificate— | 
giving me the right, and indeed | 
imposing upon me the duty, to aid 
those in distress. This was com- 
mencement for me, but little did 
I know that things would start 
commencing so soon. 

Walking past an imposing edifice 
adorned with a soft mixture of 
ionic pillars and neo-gothiec sculp- 
tural decoration, I was suddenly 
arrested by a sound of misery. 
There was a loud weeping coming 
fiom the recesses of the building 
—a weeping, accompanied by what 
might very well be called a wailing. 

Here was the sound of suffering, 





Annual Convention.” This was ap- 
parently a session of the conven- 
tion, and the chairman was talking 
about the menace of television. 

“Television will put us out of 
business!” he cried. 

There was a tragic outcry of 
response from the assemblage. 

“Television is against the publie 
interest. It will be using up the 
airwaves, and the air belongs to the 
people, and if they use it up in 
waves, what’s going to be left for 
people to breathe!’ 

Another weeping, and another 
wailing. 

“It’s against American traditions 
to ask people to put a big box in 

(Continued on page 43) 
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Showmanship-Closed Circuit 


By NATHAN 


L. HALPERN 


(President, TNT Tele-Sessions Inc.) 


Closed - circuit television means 
different things to different people. 
It may be employed to observe an 
atomic reaction, to be a baby sitter 
or a plant watchdog, or to review 
check signatures in a bank. 


These specialized uses, however, 
are not closed-circuit television, as 
we speak of it at TNT. Our kind 
of closed-circuit television has 
made its greatest impact in the last 
decade as a unique, rapid and effi- 
ag business communications sys- 
em. 

Offhand, it would seem that this 
medium is simple—train the cam- 
era on an executive, gather the 
company’s personnel before re- 
ceivers and projectors, and pronto, 
the message is delivered. Anyone 
who stili harbors this misconcep- 
tion has never witnessed the elabo- 
rate and painstaking preparation 
that goes into the production and 
execution of a closed-cireuit busi- 
ness meeting. 

The staging and transmission of 
a closed-circuit business tele-ses- 
sion is a specialty of its ewn. In 
this era of specialization, TNT 
Tele-Sessions has established a 
policy of serving its clients by de- 
voting itself exclusively to staging 
business meetings on closed-circuit 
television. We feel that such spe- 
cialization best serves business and 
industrial clients. 

While closed-video borrows from 
other fields, such as home televi- 
sion, live meetings, the legitimate 
Stage, touring business shows and 
industrial films, tele-sessions have 
become a specialty completely and 
uniquely in their own orbit. 


How It Functions — | 





Perhaps a brief detailing of the 
organization and execution of a 
closed-circuit business meeting will 
best demonstrate the numerous 
factors involved in employing ef- 
fectively this modern communica- 
tions system. Suppose a client — 
be it General Motors, General 
Electric, IBM, Ford or Chrysler (to 
name a few of the top corporations 
that have used closed-circuit fre- 
quently)—signs for a closed-circuit 
tele-session to announce a new 
merchandising plan to its field rep- 
resentatives across the country. 

Immediately there arises the 
problem of establishing local gath- 
ering places where the company’s 
farflung representatives can assem- 
ble conveniently. At this moment, 
our booking personnel, with knowl- 
edge of the facilities of every im- 
portant hotel, auditorium or thea- 
tre, goes into action and “nails 
down” the meeting sites for the 
specified day and hour. 

Simultaneously, arrangements are 
made with the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. to clear 
long lines across the country for 
the established meeting time. Sim- 
ilar arrangements are also made 
with local telephone companies for 
the special installation of local 
loops into the local meeting places. 

Our field service representatives 
are alerted, and our large-screen 
projectors and equipment, de- 
ployed strategically in key market 
areas throughout che United States, 
are transported to each meeting 
place. These field representatives, 
the most experienced in closed- 
circuit setups, contact the client’s 
local representative in advance to 
coordinate the local meeting with 
the tele-session. The RCA Service 
representatives, under contract to 
Tele-Sessions in each city, then 
check out the projectors, and test 
them thoroughly for a normal pe- 
riod of a week ahead of telecast 
time. 

Meanwhile, our production and 
creative staff, headed by Marc 
Daniels, confers with the client’s 
representatives to determine what 
kind of show is required for the 
occasion—a simple executive dis- 
cussion, a little show of much busi- 
ness and a little integrated enter- 
tainment, or a full-blown musical 
extravaganza. Specializing in 
closed-circuit programming, we are 
prepared to handle all kinds of 
shows. Where the advertising agen- 
cy produces the program, TNT 
provides expert big-screen closed- 
circuit consulting, if desired, and, 
of course, the complete network 
facilities, 

A larger production may require 
original book, music, choreography 
and, of course, professional per- 
formers. All of these elements are 
assembled by Daniels and his staff. 
Rehearsals are conducted with the 
same vigor that goes into the pro- 
duction of a Broadway show. In 


addition to the entertainment por- | 
tions which are integrated with the | 
company’s message, time is set | 
aside for the message of the chief | 
executive officers. 


Although the executive may be 
well versed in the technique of 
public speaking, his television 
speech must be so directed that he 
conveys the feeling that he is per- 
sonally speaking to each and every 
individual assembled in the many 
local meeting places. The usual 
public speaking methods must be 
“unlearned” and the executive 
coached to look at his camera audi- 
ence during his address. We know 
that it takes considerable coaching 
by an experienced closed-circuit 
showman to make the executive 
ready for effective appearance— 
even if the program is simply a 
shirt-sleeve session. Corporate ex- 
ecutives should never—but never | 
| present important messages be- 
fore video cameras without proper 
advance preparation. 

Camera crews and studio facili- 
ties at the point—or points—of 
origination must be provided. In 
addition, the crew must be trained 
in “shooting” for a large-screen 
presentation. The same cameras as 
are employed for home television 
are used; yet the crew must be 
briefed on how to obtain special 
effects that are more suited for 
large-screen viewing. 

On the day before the scheduled 
| telecast, field engineers, having al- 
ready checked out the eyuipments, 
install the large screens and pro- 
jectors in exhibition places across 
the country. On the day of the 
show, test patterns are run for sev- 
eral hours throughout the entire 
network to make sure that quality 
is achieved everywhere. A final 
dress rehearsal is held at the origi- 
nation point. Then air time—and 
the show goes on. 

This details only briefly the 
enormous preparation and coordi- 
| nation that goes into the staging of 
a closed-circuit television business 
meeting. In a single business tele- 
|session, for example, TNT’s Oper- 
|ations Department compiled the 
following statistics: 12,000 miles of 
television lines were used for a 
79-city business hookup, A.T.&T. 
line charges alone totalling $100,- 
|000; 90,000 pounds of projector 
| equipment was shipped and used; 
jand more than 1,500 people were 
involved in handling the telecast 
technically, 
| We think we have created a 
|new form of business meeting and 
a new form of television. Just as 
in broadcast television, closed-cir- 
cuit makes rigid demands on the 
organizations that create, produce 
a@d network it. And since the ef- 
fectiveness of business communica- 
tion is at stake, we helieve that 
special talents, special ski'!s and 
full-time attention are absolute | 
prerequisites. | 
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Closed-Circuit TY Color 








chairman of CTS. We also have 
a Rockefeller on our board and | 
among our stockholders are some 
ot the most sophisticated risk 
capitalists in the country. 

To get back to the state of the! 
art of big-screen color tv, and} 
where it stands today, the most 
meaningful answer will, of course, 
be given in the next 12 months by | 
those who plan to use it and by| 
those who watch it grow. 

CTS’ position is probably best) 
understood in terms of the sub-| 
stantial investment we have made | 
and continue to make in it. Mean-| 
time, we can report that as a| 
result of 12 months of continuous 
developmental and experimenial 
work we are delivering a 6 foot x 8 
foot color picture. The 6x8 foot | 
picture is now an RCA engineering | 


prospects using as program content 
for the big screen color demonstra- 
tions such network color shows as 
“Green Pastures,” the General 
Motors show, Army-Navy game, 
Standard Oil show, and some re- 
gularly scheduled color programs. 

Last May the Philips Co. in 
Eindhoven, Holland, demonstrated 
an engineering model of a new 
projector that delivers a minimum — 7 : 
sized 9 foot x 12 foot color picture. Closed-circuit television, as it 
Philips is one of the world’s lead-| is applied to business communica- 
ers in electronic equiment and, in | tions, is a relatively young medi- 
fact, supply RCA with the color| im The first large screen multi- 
phosphorus tubes and optics used | —. : 
in the color projection system RCA | City sales meeting took place in 
sold CTS. Philips also supplies; December of 1952. During the year 





many of the components -in the 
Todd-AO motion picture projec- 
tion equipment. CTS has placed an 
order direct with Philips for some 
$200,000 worth of this new equip- 


ment delivery of which is sched- | 


uled for late 1958. This new equip- 
ment will be used to augment our 
present equipment by way of cov- 
ering large audiences of from 800 
to 2,000 with a single screen. Our 
present 6x8 foot picture is up to 
covering 650 people. Thus, in the 
case of our Dec. 12 telecast, we 
used three screens to cover the 
audience of some 1,700. On most 
closed circuit networks for busi- 
ness meetings, audiences averare 
about 300 except in New York. 
Chicago, Los Angeles, Detroit and 
possibly one or two other cities. 

The biggest job the closed-circuit 
tv companies face is one of selling 
and promotion. And, until con- 
siderably more effort is put in this 
direction, prospects are going to 
continue to virtually seek out the 


medium. This results in an un-| 


stable industry because each job 


j}ends up by being auctioned off to 
| the lowest bidder who, more often 


than not, ends up losing money 
or. at best, breaking even. 


We believe that 1958 will be a 


year for closed-circuit tv 
business meetings because the 
medium is most effective when 
business in general is off and 
management devends more than 
ever on the nerformance of deal- 
ers, distributors, regional exe- 
cutives and others in the field. 
Under these conditions, it makes 


good 


sense to divert a portion of con-| 


sumer ad dollars to hypoing, in- 
forming, and, in general, supply- 


ing strong homeoffice leadership | 


for the men on the firing line. 


Another Weep 


Continued from page 42 














| their living rooms!” The chairman 


pointed to the flag. 
“Oh-oh-oh-oh.. 
“Just imagine what it’s going to 

cost the average American family! 

And they can get it on radio for 


| nothing!” 


“No-no-no-no,.. .” 
“It will only line the pockets of 
the dollar-hungry promoters of 


| 1953 no similar use was made of 


|the medium. Then in 1954 using 
| the medium became a much more 
| important and frequent event. For 
,}example, in January 1954, Ford, 
Sealtest and Dodge all held impor- 
tant sales meetings. All told, in 
| 1954 there were approximately 15 
| major closed-circuit meetings held. 
|The total dollar volume for the 
| field was about $1,200,000. 1955 
saw a Steady though not dramatic 
increase in the use of this televi- 
sion medium. There were about 
20 meetings held and the total dol- 
lar volume was about $1,700,000. 
Perhaps the most interesting de- 
velopment in the years 1954 and 
1955 was the fact that closed-cir- 
cuit meetings, which at first were 
held almost exclusively in theatres, 
were transplanted to hotels which 
offered far more suitable surround- 
ings for the programs. In 1956 the 
volume and number of meetings 
again showed an increase. There 
were approximately 25 closed-cir- 
cuit meetings put on and the total 
dollar volume was in excess of 
| $2,000,000. 

| Continuing the growth pattern, 
1957 has seen approximately 35 
|important closed-circuit meetings, 
with a dollar volume in excess of 
| $2,400,000. 

| Since closed-circuit television 
| offers so many important inherent 
| advantages, such as economy, im- 
pact, flexibility and coverage, it 
is pertinent to ask: Why then 
hasn't the medium grown at a 
| more rapid rate? Of equal impor- 
|tamce can be the question, what 
can we look for in the immediate 
future as far as the growth pat- 
tern of the medium is concerned? 


Not Clear on Its Meaning | 

To begin with, closed-circuit 
television has suffered from the 
fact that very few people know 
| just exactly what it is, what it 
does and what it costs. A wide- 
spread educational program has 
never been undertaken. While it 
is true that individual companies 
in the field have endeavored 
| through their own personal efforts 
to establish the value of the medi- 
um, these efforts have generally 
fallen far short of the desired tar- 
get of familiarizing all prospective 
users with the medium’s value. 
Further, the fact that the medium 
has been used by large companies, 








television!” such as General Motors, Ford, 
“ : ” Chrysler and U. S. Steel, has 
Pag eran POON eng tee tended to discourage smaller com- 
t : f y ths.” responded | Panies. because they feel that the 
sliaeer — ao, esp medium must of necessity be too 


“Let’s pass a resolution!” de- 


Continued from page 42 Ses claimed the chairman. “Let's get | 


Congress to pass a law banning 
television!” 

Weeping. Wailing. And more 
weeping and wailing. 

“Resolved, that there be no such 
thing as television! MEOW is 
unanimously against it!” 

That did it. The lamentations. 
stopped. The men in the audito-| 
rium rose as one. They shook each | 
other’s hands, and they slapped | 
each other's backs. They laughed | 
and laughed, and they lit each) 


other's cigars. 

On my way out of the audito- | 
rium, back toward the streets of | 
Chicago, I heard one man, his} 
cheek still glistening with recent 
tears, say to another, “Anyway, 


|now we can be sure of one thing. 


Television will never, never come. | 


| Congress will surely legislate it 





specification for the projection | 


i out of existence.” 
— ae CS weed Ah, yes. As I leafed through 


This time last year and into | VARIETY, I remembered what hap- 
about August of 1957, CTS ex-| pened that day all those years ago; 
perienced a few minor technical | 1 remembered it as I come across 
problems with color projection | this newest of determination on 
which led RCA to make necessary the part ef exhibitors to get Con- 
modifications in the equipment. | 8ress to pass a law. Unfortunately, 
This shakedown period is pretty | that time they didn’t succeed. Un- 
standard with any equipment of| fortunately? I wonder. For a 
this type and from September on, | number of men in that auditorium | 
the color definition, brightness, | that day—including the chairman 
density and overall quality has led | —mind you—now own television 
to the beginning of a buildup in| stations. 
business volume. Now who knows what will hap- 





costly for their company’s budget. 

Another point to be considered 
jis that initially the very equip- 
;ment and facilities used for put- 
| ting on a closed-circuit program 
| left considerable room for im- 
provement. Each _ closed-circuit 
telecast, for example, is viewed at 
a reception outlet through the use 
| of a large screen projector. These 
projectors are capable of produc- 
ing a picture ranging in size from 
9’ x 12’ to 15’ x 20’. It has only 
been recently that General Pre- 
cision Laboratory has, through the 
design of a new optical system, 
been able to manufacture a pro- 
jector of suitable quality and 
brightness. At the same time, the 
facilities of AT&T, which must 
be used to interconnect the cities 
of any network, have been im- 
proved immeasurably since the 
early days of the medium’s growth. 
In many areas microwave relay 


facilities have replaced coaxial 
|eable. This has meant that the 
closed-circuit telecast can be 


transmitted to all the cities on the 
network with a minimum of dis- 
tortion. 

Over and above educational and 
technical reasons for the limited 
growth of the medium, perhaps 
there is another even more signifi- 
cant factor to consider—cost: Use 
of the mecium today generally 
costs between $1,800 and $2,200 
per city. Thus a 30-city telecast 


| would cost anywhere from $54,000 


to $66,000. This price would in- 


In the past months, CTS has| pen with their current law against | clude all elements connected with 


demonstrated to several hundred /tellvision? Who knows? 


the closed-circuit telecast, such as 





The Vital Statistics Of 
Closed-Circuit Telecasting 


By WILLIAM P. ROSENSOHN 
(V.P., TelePrompter Corp.) 


the production, origination, trans- 
mission and viewing facilities. For 
a large company this is not a stag- 
gering sum. However, to a small 
company, or a company with per- 
haps a limited sales or field force, 
this could be considered as too 
large an expenditure, Of course, 
in determining the cost of a closed- 
circuit telecast, it is important to 
relate the total price to the num- 
ber of viewers. Thus, if in a 30- 
city telecast an audience of ap- 
proximately 500 per city were to 
attend, the cost per viewer, would 
be approximately $4. If only 250 
attended, then the cost would be 
approximately $8. When the cost 
is so reduced it is easy to see that 
reaching a field force through 
closed-circuit television is far 
cheaper than bringing a group, 
however small, to a central point. 


| The Cost Factor | 

It is also generally cheaper than 
having special film made for dis- 
tribution and in this connection 
closed-circuit offers a unique ad- 
vantage in that a kinescope record- 
ing of the telecast can be had for 
future use without any charge 
over and beyond the cost of the 
telecast. Nevertheless, it is my 
judgment that to increase the 
growth of the closed-circuit medi- 
um everything possible should be 
done to bring the cost down to a 
minimum. Obviously, the less ex- 
pensive the cost, the more compa- 
nies, large and small, will be able 
to use it. To bring down the cost 
the most effective thing to be done 
would be to increase the volume 
of business in the medium. In or- 
der that this point can be fully 
understood, let me explain that 
many of the cost factors of 
putting on a closed-circuit telecast 
are such that the facilities provid- 
ed can be used and re-used with 
small additional cost. 

This means, for example, if a 
local loop, (connection between the 
termination of the long lines and 
the viewing outlet) is installed in 
a hotel, the cost is approximately 
$500. This loop can be used again 
for a 30-day period at slight addi- 
tional cost. Thus, if there were 
to be only one user of the loop, 
the cost to the client would be 
$500. However, if there were to 
be five users during the 30-day 
period, then each use would de 
approximately $100. To inerease 
volume it is my very strong belief 
that closed-circuit television must 
‘be taken out of the category of be- 
ing a medium for special or emer- 
gency events. While it is certainly 
true that closed-circuit can be 
used for the introduction of new 
products, it is even more empha- 
tically true that closed-circuit can 
be used as a regular means of com- 
munications between management 
and its field force. Thus, if closed- 
circuit television were to be set 
up on a basis whereby it could be 
integrated into a company’s over- 
all communications program and 
whereby a certain number of meet- 
ings could be scheduled in ad- 
vance, the volume of the medium 
can be increased tremendously 
and the cost per telecast reduced 
substantially. 

In thinking of closed-circuit we 
must understand that we are talk- 
ing about more than a medium 
for sales meetings. It can be, in 
fact it has been, used for such im- 
portant uses as fund-raising, edu- 
cational (doctors), changing a com- 
pany’s name, and_ stockholder 
meetings. Closed-circuit television 
is, by and large, the most effective 
way for management to keep in 
touch with its field forces. As the 
market tends to become more of 
a buyers market it will be increas- 
ingly important for companies, 
both large and small, to keep in 
constant touch with their sales and 
field force. In this connection and 
in this area closed-circuit should 
play a vital role. 

Now as to the volume to be ex- 
pected in 1958. Based upon the 
business that TelePrompTer has 
already booked and upon the gen- 
eral interest that exists in the field, 
I would not hesitate to predict a 
total volume of $4,000,000. By 1960, 
I think it is safe to expect an an- 
nual volume of $10,000,000. Closed 
-cireuit television will continue to 
grow at an accelerated rate. It 
represents a _ substitution of a 
transportation of ideas fer a trans- 
portation of «nen. 
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To the world over 


the sapphire is the symbolic gift in recognition 
of 45 years...and in this tradition 

Universal offers the “jewels” of its production 
program...15 outstanding features designed 


to shine brightly at your 


Showmen everywhere are enthusiastically 
invited to participate in this drive... 
share in this most important single sales event 
in U-I history. It is indeed an assemblage of 
product with the widest possible “built-in appeal” 
designed to fit the needs of every kind of theatre 


in every type of situation, 


box office.Once again 


and to 
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THE INSIDE STORY OF THE LAND 
OF MYSTERY AND CONTRAST THAT 
PRODUCED THE EARTH SATELLITES! 
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Adult Books Into Films Can Bring 
Back That ‘Lost’ Audience 


Hollywood. 

The completion of the job of 
bringing America’s phenomenal 
bestseller, “Peyton Place,” to the 
screen, has led me to reflect on 
the varied 
problems 
faced by a 
producer 
when he starts 
out to film the 
pages of a 
widely - read 
novel. In to 
day's’ picture 
market, where 
each film must 
be a_ special 
and unique 
attraction, the 





Jerry Wald 
value of a “pre-sold” story prop- 


erty cannot be underestimated 
anc, one of the chief sources of 
such properties are long-selling or 
best-selling books. 

No novel, however, is readymade 
for transfer into a screenplay and 
it has occurred to me, that by tak- 
ing “Peyton Place” as an example, 
‘t might be illuminating to direct 
a sharp glance at the problems en- 
countered in adapting it. 


Harvey Breit, who until very re- 
cently wrote an interesting weekly 
column on literary matters in the 
Book Review section of the N. Y. 
Sunday Times, commented that it 
was necessary to change the gen- 
eral structure and other story ele- 
ments in adapting most novels to 
the screen. He further said that 
filmgoers had no right to expect, 
as they often appeared to, a literal 
transcription of a book into a mo- 
tion picture, He pointed out that 
elements which might be exciting 
verbally in a novel just wouldn't 
work visually and that changed 
endings usually grew logically out 
of the changes necessarily made 
along the way. A happy ending, 
for instance, to the film of a book 
that ended sadly wasn’t just an 
appendage tacked on to please the 
public. 

Those were pleasant words com- 
ing from someone on the novelist’s 
side of the fence because they bore 
out what I have discovered during 
my career as a producer of films. 
We must always remember that 
the motion picture, as a creative 
medium, has its own special re- 
quirements and inner laws, just 
as the novel has as a literary form 
and the legitimate theatre as a 
dramatie forrn. There is a lot of 
flexibility between these mediums, 
but one cannot literally be trans- 
ferred into another. To film a 
novel page by page would result 
in a film of impossible length and 
tedium. I know of only one case 
where this was actually attempted: 
in 1923 when Eric von Stroheim 
set out to film Frank Norris’ natur- 
alistic novel, “McTeague.” He ap- 
parently succeeded, although the 
executives were so horrified by its 
length that they cut it down to 


10 reels, letting the devil take the | 


hindmost, after ZaSu Pitts, who 
starred in it, claimed that “it took 
all day to view it.” Film critics are 
still divided in their opinions as 


to whether or not the film was im- | 


proved by the necessarily merci- 
less cutting. 





rr] 





Another example of the impos- 
sibility of literally transferring 
one medium into another can be 
seen in the early talkie versions 


of Broadway plays, when plays 
were filmed just as they were 
staged. The camera was simply 
used as a recording mechanism 


and the results were awful. The 
lesson this taught us was that the 
camera must be used as more than 


just a witness to action: 1t must) 


participate, as it is an important 
creative tool. 

Films must be constructed to 
achieve their own unity of style 
and form and, in this regard, the 
novel can best serve as the “raw 
material.” A good novel gives you 
a group of well-realized characters, 
a series of good dramatic situa- 
tions and a compelling story line, 


all of which can be utilized in the 
film—but, they must be rearranged 
and reshaped in terms of the mo- 
tion picture medium. This, of 
course, means that liberties must 


__A Different Medium || 


By JERRY WALD 





be taken with the original material. 


How can you change things with- 
out destroying the intent and pur- 
pose of the novel? How can the 
necessary changes be made with- 
out disappointing and frustrating 
the book’s admirers when they 
view the results in the film? This 
is a tight-rope that everyone in- 
volved in its adaptation to the 
screen, including the producer, 
the author of the screenplay, the 
director, the cinematographer and 
the players have to tread with 
agility. An effort must be made to 
hold true to the spirit of the orig- 
inal. The elements which made the 
novel a success must be analyzed 
and retained, even though their 
form may have to be changed and, 
by so doing, a film is often an im- 
provement of the raw material. A 
great many excellent motion pic- 
tures have been made based on 
second-rate material. 


In general, however, a film can 


the richness of the original mate- 
rial is bound to make itself felt 
on the screen. It’s far easier to 


ment of riches than it is to try 
from original material lacking in 
both incident and idea. 

Matter Of Selectivity 


“Peyton Place” was especially 
rich in the ingredients necessary 








Michael Hayes, who was assigned 
to adapt it, found that his main 
problem was to avoid the portions 
which might be considered objec- 
tionable, without eviscerating the 
main story. He succeeded by re- 
taining the motivations of the char- 
acters, portraying the scenes of 
explicit sexuality in more delicate 
terms. 

I have long believed that, within 
the limits of the Motion Picture 
Code, any subject could be treated 
so long as it is done within the 
bounds of good taste. A motion pic- 
ture producer must strive always to 
neither offend the innocent nor 
frustrate the intelligent. 

In analyzing the elements that 
contributed to the tremendous suc- 
cess of the novel, “Peyton Place,” 
we found what is found in all wide- 
ly popular books, whether they are 
popular books, whether they are 
ephemeral bestsellers or acknowl- 
edged classics: a hard core of 
moral truth. From this we built a 
film that is thematically strong and 
which has something vital to say to 
people everywhere. 

Every good story radiates out- 


lar to the universal and the most | 
successful books, as well as motion | 
pictures, deal with universally felt | 
emotions. By emphasizing them) 
and portraying our characters with | 
compassion and honesty, we were 
successful, despite all the neces- 
sary departures and changes from 
|the original, in capturing in the 
| film, Peyton Place, and its citizens 
in a way which gives a sense of 
happy recognition to the readers of 
the book. 





| The motion picture, as a medium 


|of expression, is one of the most 
effective available to man. Motion 
Pictures have it within their power 
to appeal to a mature and increas-. 
}ingly well-educated world public 
and, while a great deal of attention 
has recently been directed toward 
at'racting the teenage audience, I 
|do not think we should underesti- 
| mate the value of also making films 
|which will challenge and interest 
j adults. The right film will always 
| bring out the “lost” audience and 
stimulate a fresh interest in motion 
| pictures in general. 

As television has assumed the 
| burden of supplying the hackneyed 
|series and run-of-the-mill product | 
| which was previously a staple of | 
| the industry, it leaves motion pic- 
|ture producers with no alternative | 
|but to pursue a high standard of | 
| distinction, and this opportunity | 
| should be welcomed by all of them. | 
It is the uncommon film that will 
entice people away from their 
|homes and into the theatres these 
days and part of this uncommoness 
can be realized by bringing the 
work of our finest writers to the 
| screen, In line with this belief I 


But what liberties? |S 
| The Fury” 


only benefit by being based on a) 
really fine novel or stage play, for | 


make a film from an embarrass- | 


and develop a good screenplay. 


to a good screenplay and John} 


| ward in its effect from the particu- | 


|have scheduled “The Long, Hot 
ummer” and “The Sound And 
by America’s Nobel 
| prizewinning novelist, William 
|Faulkner; “The Big War,” by 
'Anton Myrer, and “March The 
|Ninth” by R. C. Hutchinson for 
| production in 1958. These uncom- 
|/mon books will all make uncom- 
!mon motion pictures. 

| I am certain that the next few 
|years will see the production of 
many films based on novels of lit- 
erary distinction and that their 
| distinction will be transferred to, 
maintained—and enhanced—on the 
| screen. 

| 


| Beer & Shop Hours 


| 














elty as tv, and are an even greater 
threat to our boxoffice because 
|they encourage unlimited spending 
of the family income. 


ymous with theatre business every- 
where. Our history is one of re- 
}curring crises and those who have 
won through many tough times in 
the past will recognize the signs 
and face up to our newest chal- 


lenges with undiminished confi- | 
|| dence in the inherent strength of 


| the motion picture to see this one 
| through to a successful conclusion. 
| Of course there is nothing novel 
|about a boxoffice recession. They 
| have happened many times, but 
;mostly as the result of fluctuating 
}national economy. This time it is 
|remarkable and more serious be- 
}eause it stems from a different 
| cause—the emergence of powerful 

new competitive forces in the field 
| of entertainment itself. 


| The whole pattern of living in| gneay preview: A quick look un- | 


|this country is undergoing a vast 
|change. The days when the cinema 
| and outdoor sports provided the 
|major recreation for the masses 
|are gone and new habits are form- 
| ing. 

| I have always made it clear to 
my theatre organization, that we 
|can best encourage producers to in- 
|vest capital in first class motion 
|pictures, and thereby ensure a 
healthy, progressive industry, by 
|eencentrating on _ salesmanship. 
| The testing time for salesmanship 
has come, a time to sharpen the 
appeal of the cinema with ingenu- 
ity and with continuity to drive it 
home. 

Recently I pointed out one 
fortunate factor in our favor in 
this country. Independent re- 
search has revealed that up to 
90% of the young people be- 
tween 15-18 years go to the 
movies at least once a week. 


be to capitalize on this habit. We 
must strengthen picture - going 
among children and teenagers and 
at the same time find new methods 
for bringing back lost audiences 
among the older age groups. Drive- 
In theatres are now a force in this 
mission to win back lost patrons 
and this phase of expansion is be- 
ing strongly developed. 

At this moment, as we in Aus- 
tralia experience the 
tory, 


we take confidence in the 


knowledge that we are part of an|_ 


enormous world - wide industry 
which has always gained new 
strength from the challenges of the 
past. 

We believe we will not only sur- 
vive this critical five years period 
but that we will come out of it a 
bigger and better industry, match- 
ing the growth of the Australian 
nation itself. 


BERNIE KAMBER ON 
N.Y.-TO-L.A. SWING 


Bernard M. Kamber, newly ap- 
pointed ad-pub director of Hecht- 
Hill-Laneaster, will be dividing 
his time between New York and 
the Coast from now on. 





He'll stay west while a picture | 
is in production and shift to the | 


Continued from page 17 2a 


greatest | 
threat to the boxoffice in our his-| 





Show Biz 


By NOEL 


Film with ‘a message’: TV com- 
mercial. 

“Summit talk”: Sweet nothings 
while necking in the balcony’s top 
row. 

Remote control: Operating a film 
studio owned by a bank. 








say “whomdunit.” 
Long-term contract: Swell, if it’s 
got enough 10-day options. 
Sex film: Emotion picture. 
Hi-fi: O.K., and you? 
Anti-trust: Terms, cash. 
Equal time: Reciprocal courtesy 
any con would offer a judge. 
| Meticulous: Author of “Peyton 
| Place.” : 
| Best seller: Book with the most 
four-letter words that everyone 
knows already. : 
| Sequel: “Les Men,” starring Mar- 
| Jon, Rex and Porfirio. 
Horrer movie: Anyway, 
what the critic called it. 
Kiss-and-Tell: What the ingenue 
reveals after a private audition. 
| Sputnik: Aerial exploitation 
lstunt for low-cost family trip to 
the moon. 
| The end of everything: The pop- 
|ecorn machine broke down. 
| Biological urge: Felt by a stu- 





that’s 


Hypertension is of course synon- dent who heard it’s easier than | 


chemistry. 

Fifth Amendment: Won't talk 
|even to the fourth or sixth. 
| Monday morning quarterback: 


|Returning the two bits borrowed 

| Friday. ; 

| Working press: A busy tailor’s 

|steam machine. 

| Free verse: 

| pay for it. 

| Sonata: Frankie. 

| ‘You could be replaced’: What 
TV serviceman is_ thinking 

about every tube in your set. 

| Husband & wife team: He's had 


| 


Editors just don’t 


| caught a single one for her pitched 
| curves. 

| Smoked ham: Actor fleeing a 
| burning building. 

| Isolation booth: They put him 
there because his fevered think- 
|ing may be catching. 


| der the pot-lid. 

| Labor dispute: Difference of 

|Opinion between two obstetricians. 

| Expense account: Creative writ- 
ng. 

| Cocktail hour: Has 150 minutes, 

|but faster than the average 60. 

Molotov cocktail: It was OK till 
the Kremlin dropped a mickey in- 
| to it. 

Murder mystery: Why wasn’t it 
|done sooner? 

Madison Square Garden: Avail- 
| able for bar-mitzvahs and “Around 
|The World In 80 Days” parties. 
| Press conference: Hooch, Hoop- 
la and Hoocares? 
| Station break: When a network 
' buys all its time. 


Party of the second part: By 


| then, everyone’s loaded and the ac- 
| tion starts. 


| plenty of practice, but still hasn't | 


Fictionary 


MEADOW 


Loot: Ancient harp. 

Perfect 36: Yeah, but 46 was still 
better. 

“What have you done for me 
lately?”: Memory test no one can 
| pass. 

Dressing 








room: Capacity of a 


Whodunit: Careful grammarians | mayonnaise jar. 


Muttnick: Flying sausage. 
Double take: Grafter on a pay- 
roll, too. 
Double 
screen. 
Laid an egg: For which they 
|blame everybody but the hen. 


| Disarming: Venus de Milo. 


negative: For wide- 


Jurisdictional dispute: Old union 
| organizers never die; they just raid 
| away. 

Fuss and feathers: Thanksgiving 
Day dinner. 

Broadway legit boxoffice: The 
grill keeps the inmates from biting 
| the customers. 

Incongruous: Where your Rep- 
resentative sits. 

Upsurge: A haughty actor. 

Patent pending: Hands off till 
| we can get rid of some more stock. 
| Togetherness: 1. Lox and bagels. 
2. Pay-TV. 

Rack and ruin: Hanging your 
|coat in a nightclub. 
| Atlas: Finally. 

Going steady: Good mobility aft- 
er the office party. 

Good mixer: Favorite bartender. 
Oboe: Dispossed from the Bow- 

ery. 

Pica: Cheap skate. 

Psychiatrist: Press agent for a 
couch. 

21 plus: A smart restaurant. 

Rank and file: A safecracker’s 
tools. 

38-20-36: I can dream, can’t I? 
Penny pincher: The only kind 
| who can operate safely in a crowd- 
ed subway. 

Riot act: Used to be next-to-clos- 
ing at the Palace. 

| Tome: Where General Grant is 
buried. 

| Evolution: 











Inspiration for the 


AR. 
Bingo: Don’t laugh. It got on an 
election ballot—and won! 
| Stage entrance: Don't they all! 
Layman: The guy with the most 
professional-sounding opinion. 
| Fickle: Goes good with a pastra- 
mi on rye. 
Martinet: I'll take mine dry. 





Rotunda: A fat comedian. 
Ventriloquist: I']] take the check, 
| waiter.” 
Optimist: The guy who mails a 
postcard marked, “Personal.” 
| “Go fight City Hall”: Expression 
implying a moral victory. 
| Do-It-Yourself: How to save big 
|money before calling in the pros 
|to repair the damage. 
Blue chips: No margin for error. 
| The way the ball bounces: De- 
pends on how hot the combo is. 
| Hangover: A stunt man. 
Middleman: One who gets it in 


3-Ring circus: A Rheingold Girl | the end. 


| Contest with a Ballantine label. 


adie Sponsor: Psychiatrists say he is 
Clearly our chief objective must the “father symbol” in a TV show 


company. 
hate your father... 
| Seript girl: Burlesque queen. 


| All rights reserved: Engagement | 


ring. 
Bonanza: Good with cream. 


} 


tolls.” 
Miltown: A drug on the market. 


| Sereen synopsis: Boil it down | 


Boston Pops: Carbonated bever- 
|age with a New England accent. 
Movies: Well, some of them will 


And since it’s smart to|never substitute for a cathartic. 


Fashion plate: Where a catcher 
| wearing a tuxedo stands. 
Dude: The guy who puts shoe 
| trees in his rubbers. 
| Fiasco: Painted by a poor man’s 


Swell racket: “For whom the TV | Picasso. 


| To whom it may concern: A stab 
|in the dark. 


Repeating rifle: One loaded with 


enough and you've got a shooting- | radishes. 


script. 

: ‘Get lost’: Second-stage rocket 
jin the Boy-Meets-Girl formula. 
Incidental music: In early talk- 
jies, it covered a lull in dialog. 
Now: same thing. 

Thespian: Can’t hardly get that 
| kind any more. 

‘Don't call us, we'll call yow’: 
The brush even Fuller never dared 
to make! 

Ravioli: Movie theatre on Broad- 
Way. 

Residual rights retained: a legal 
| Separation. 
| Reverted to public domain: A 
| divorce. 
| Guest shot: 1. 
2. By which host? 

Capital gains tax: Minimum fine 


About time, too. 


jimposed by Government because 
they didn’t actually catch you 
working for it. 


Backstage: On opening night, a 
branch office of Western Union. 

Windfall: Instant Cadillac. 

Appendix: In a book, even strep- 


east as it moves into distribution. |tomycin doesn’t help, 


No international unity: A double 
|date involving Brigitte Bardot and 
| Jayne Mansfield. 
| Aftermath: Biology, civics, ete. 
| Open and shut case: Only one 
| drink to a guest. 
| Close to the vest: Gravy spots. 
| Strictly for the birds: Audubon 
| Society. 
| Strange bedfellows: The honey- 
| moon is over. 

“Let’s look at it in another 
light”: Time to change the light 
bulb. 

Old wives’ tales: Slenderella. 

Senile: But see Naples first. 

Pragmatic: Going to have a baby. 
| Elbow bender: A chiropractor. 


| Statute: Something in public 
parks. 
| “The New Moon”; Operetta 


' turned satellite. 

Egoist: One who sees “I” to “I. 
| Smake eyes: Point of no return. 
Inundate: Busy tonight. Try me 
jnext week. 


| Pathologist: Road-map maker. 


Breach; Runs along the ocean. 











. 
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GREETINGS 
AND BEST 
WISHES FROM 
COLUMBIA 

TO ALL 

OUR 
EXHIBITOR 
FRIENDS 








WE PLEDGE 
OUR SINCERE 
COOPERATION 
TO HELP MAKE 
THE COMING 
SHOWMAN'S 
YEAR A 
FABULOUS ONE 
FOR YOU. 











Fifty-second JARTETY Anniversary 


‘ January 8, 1958 











48 PICTURES 
PPP eoeese 
Film Revi 
$4444 $4444444 
The 7 Hills of Rome ,maci Tanto Bene” (laundress), a 


(MUSICAL—COLOR) 
(Filmed in Rome) 


Lanza’s back and Metro’s got 
him for b.o. returns on songs 
and scenery. Plot liberties ex- 
treme but not crucial. 





Metro release of LeCloud Production 
(coproductien by Metro-Titanus-Mario 
Lanza-Lester Welch), produced by Welch. 
Stars Mario Lanza; features Renato 
Rascel, Marisa Allasio, Peggie Castle. 
Directed by Roy Rowland. Titanus chief 
of production, Silvio Clementelli. Screen- 
lay, Art Cohn and Giorgio Prosperi, 
rom story by Giueseppi Amato. Camera 
(Technirama), Tonino Delli Colli & 
Franco Delli Colli; music composed and 
conducted by George Stoll; music super- | 
visor, Irving Aaronson; editor, Gene Rug- 
giero; choreographer, Paul Steffen; first 
asst. director, Mario Russo; asst. direc- | 
tors, Maria Teresa Girosi, Tina Marchetti 
Clerici; music editor, Peter Zinner; ar- 
ranger, Carlo Savina; sets, Piero Filip- 
one & Luigi Gervasi; costumes, Maria 
Sorcery Cecchi: sound, Mario Messina; 
makeup, Otello Fava; hair stylist, Tina 
Cessetti & Marcella Cecchini. Tradeshown 
N.Y., Dec. 20, ’57. Running time, 107 
MINS. 

Mare Revere 
Pepe Bonelli j 
Raffaella Marini . 
Carol Ralston .... 


Mario Lanza 
.. Renato Rascel 
.. Marisa Allasio 
. Peggie Castle 





Beatrice .......sccccesece Clella Matania 
BED 0560 ccecccess eccccce Rossella Como 
COPD. oc ccvcsecceeseeeswece Amos Ravoli 
Luiggi ........-+---cesees Guido Celano 
Director Ulpia Club......... Carlo Rizzo 
Romoletto ........ ese. Marco Aulli 


Giorgio Gandos 
. Carlo Guiffre 


Commissario Rugarello.. . 
Franco Cellis .........+8. 


SORMEOET ..0ssccteevneann Adriana Hart 
fr. Fant@ .....ccosecssece Patrick Crean 
felicopter Pilot Pennachi 

Mrs. Steme .....ccces . April Hannessy 

Wier .. os sccccvee Stuart Hart 


Street Singer ‘Luisa DiMeo 





“Three Coins in the Fountain” 
started the easy-chair, cinematic 
Cook’s Tour of Rome in Techni- 
colorful celluloid and Mario Lanza’s 


“The Seven Hills of Rome” com- 
pletes it. Between the Lanza voice 
and the eye-filling Technirama pro- 
duction’s values Metro has a global 
boxoffice winner. 

There is no gainsaying Lanza’s 
compellieng voice. There is also no 
gainsaying that he does make im- 
pact. “The Seven Hills of Rome” 
marks his celluloid comeback, after 
four previous Metro pictures. It’s 
also his first overseas production, 
jointly made by Metro with Titanus 
end LeCloud, the Lanza-Lester 
Welch unit which, while they were 
at it, also made an all-Italian ver- 
sion. 

There are story lapses and to- 
wards the end there is a marked 
histrionic breakdown along with 
the script’s shortcomings but, for 
the major portion, of the film’s un- 
folding, it is a vocal tour-de-force 
for the star and an arresting close- 
up of one of the most colorful and 
historic capitals of the world. 

In this respect scripters Art Cohn 
and Giorgio Prosperi ‘based on 
Giuseppi Amato’s original), direc- 
tor Roy Rowland and producer 
Lestér Welch have cannily set an 
ultramodern plot motivation against 
the Eternal City’s famed back- 
ground. 

The Italo-GI influences via the 
street-scene jamsession, showing 
the rock ’n’ Roman kids very hip 
to the jive, segues into highly ac- 
ceptable Lanza impressions cf 
Perry Como, Dean Martin and 
Frankie Laine. When he did the 
Satchmo takeoff the dialog read, 
“Armstrong, no he ain’t Italian, but 
he don’t have to be; he’s good too!” 

A post-alJnight party calls for a 
friendly stowaway guest, in the 
bohemian atelier of pianist-song- 
smith Renato Rascel—an excellent 
comedian, by the way-—taking his 
host on an early-dawn helicopter 
aerial closeup of Rome and its en- 
virons. Lanza is Rascel‘s American 
cousin on his first trip to Rome. 
Plot motivation is a jealous chase 
after Peggie Castle, his socialite 
American fiancee. Lanza is also on 
the low-flying panoramic view of 
the Roman scenery as is Marisa 
Allasio, local girl whom Lanza had 
met by romantic accident on the 
train into the Stazione Termini, 
Rome’s central railroad station. 

Thus are unfolded St. Peter's 
Square, the Via Campo Boari with 
its background of the Aurelian 
wall, the Casina Valadier, Ponte 
Palatino, Via Veneto, and the an- 
cient Olivus Capitolinus. Similarly, 
some excellent street scenes unfold, 
in colorful Technirama authen- 
ticity, as the jobseeking Lanza dou- 
bles ad lib with winsome street 
urchin Luisa Dimeo in “Arriver- 
derci Roma” (authored by the 
film's featured comedian, Rascel) 
who also composed “Ti Voglio 
Benne Tanto Tanto” (also with the 
little street singer) for that same 
Piazza Navena scene. The versatile 
Rascel has other song credits in 
“Na Canzone Pe Fa Ammore,” done 
in Pepe’s studio; “Venticello di 
Roma” (during the helicopter tour), 
“E’ Arrivate La Bufera” (delivery 
boy on bike), “Ostricaro Inna- 
morato” (fish vendor) and “Vog!ia- 


medley of the sounds and music 
as part of the Via della Pace street 
scene. 

Besides the already familiar 
“Arriverderci Roma’ and_ ‘the 
wealth of pop standard and oper- 
atic excerpts done by Lanza, there 
are three other standout tunes. 
George Stoll, who wrote the ex- 
cellent background music and so 
lushly batoned the musical caval- 
cade, also authored a ‘Calypso 
Italiano.” Two other standouts are 
the tiptop title song, by Haro'd 
Adamson and the late Victor 
Young, and a fetching waltz, “Come 
Dance With Me.” 

The plot motivation of Lanza’s 
professional and social perigrina- 
tions from the U.S. tv studio, 
where he opens with a snatch of 


“All the Things You Are,” to the 
posh yachting party’s “Aye Aye 
Aye” excerpt, to the Rome 


vaudery’s amateur night where he 
wins with “Uesto O Quella” 
clicks later again with “Lolita,” to 
the class Ulpia nitery where he 
sings “Loveliest Night of the Year” 


tions), cues it all into appropriate 
vocal flights. The caption might 
observe this is a Lanza LP with 
Burton Holmes or James A. Fitz- 
Patrick visual trimmings but it is 
never boring. The entertainment 
values are there, and what fan will 
ask for more? 

True, one major plot incongruity 
might have been squared away—as 
Peggie Castle is made to utter it 
too late in the plot—that a “tough 
business manager” for the Ameri- 
can singing star (Lanza) keeps him 
conveniently broke. But until that 
point one will wonder how come 
an American tv star is so broke 
that he must resort to street buskin’ 
for the groceries; rebuffed at the 
Ulpia and the Caballa while job- 
seeking; that the kids doing that 
rock ’n’ roll session know “the 
singing barber” (as they call Como), 
Laine, Martin and Satchmo and 
never heard of Lanza, presumably 
also a big singing star in America. 

The winsome Marisa Allasio is 
a comely film find who, when 
Metro brings her to the States for 
a builderupper (to coincide with 
the picture’s Radio City Music Hall 
booking), will go places. She has 
the physical attributes of such 


and Sophia but is a fresher and 
younger personality. There, to, 
the boy-meets-girl value are incon- 
gruous. The pseudo-social Miss 
Castle so palpably telegraphs her 
wrongo qualifications as Lanza’s 


is so obviously the “right” femme 
interest, that when finally does 


false. The sharp letdown does more 
all impression than anything else 


main, has been palatable and with 
reasonable cinematic plausibility. 

Because of the script Miss Castle 
is the least believable, albeit prop- 
erly decorative. Rascel tops the 
star for personal histrionic impact 
although Lanza’s vocalisthenics are 
undeniable. Incidentally, he got his 
weight down sufficiently to meet 
the standards. There are fine bit 
roles throughout, notably Marco 
Tulli as the fiacre driver; Clelia 
Matania, owner of the fashion 
salon; Guido Celano, owner of the 
variety house; Carlo Rizzo, direc- 
tor of the Ulpia nitery. 

All the production credits are 
top-drawer, from the Rowland- 
Welch director-production investi- 
ture and Stoll’s fine musical set- 
tings, to the excellent Technirama- 
glamour lensing by Tonino and 
Franco Delli Colli and all the other 
Italo aides behind the cameras and 
the booms. Withal “The Seven 
Hills of Rome” makes for a delight- 


ful “at home abroad” entertain- 
ment. Abel. 
The Golden Age Of 


Comedy 





Documentary on silent slap- 
stick films. Good art house 
b.o. prospects. 





Distributors Corp. of America release 
of a feature-length compilation of silent 
screen comedies. With Laurel & Hardy, 
Carole Lombard, Harry Langdon, Jean 
Harlow, Will Rogers, Ben Turpin, Charley 


Chase, others. Produced and written bv 
Robert Youngson. Narrators, Dwight 
Weist, Ward Wilson; editor, Albert 


Helmes; music, George Steiner. At Em- 
bassy and Guild Theatres. N Y., Dec. 26, 
57. Running time, 78 MINS. 





Filmgoers who may still have a 
yen for oldtime slapstick will find 
“The Golden Age of Comedy” their 
cup of tea. For this Distributors of 
| America release, written and pro- 
duced by Robert Youngson, is 





nostalgic collection of silent screen 


and | 


(one of his own filmusical recrea- | 


other famed Italo beauts as Gina | 


romantic vis-a-vis, and Miss Allasio | 


come the clinch it is completely | 
to militate against the film’s over- | 


that has preceded which, in the | 


| footage that evokes fond memories 
lof Ben Turpin, Will Rogers and 
|Harry Langdon, among others, in 
| their heyday. 
| Nature of the picture is such 
that it cannot be casually thrown 
jinto the distribution hopper and 
left to shift for itself. It’s primarily 
art house fare. But if the average 
exhibitor takes the time to contact 
schools, colleges and groups inter- 
ested in motion picture history 
very likely some healthy biz can be 
generated. 

Those with captious tendencies 
will have little trouble in picking 
flaws in Robert Youngson’s produc- 
tion. For of the comedies he’s cho- 
sen to revive most bear either the 
Hal Roach or Mack Sennett im- 
print. While adinittedly Roach and 
Sennett were kingpins of their day 
nevertheless they didn’t have a 
|corner on corn. Likewise, such top 
silent comics as Lupino Lane, Bus- 
ter Keaton, W. C. Fields and Char- 
lie Chaplin to name a few weren't 
included in, 

At any rate within the 78 min- 





} 


| of his performance in “Witness for 


| Eve.” Billy Wilder got the nod as 


utes running time there are a num- | 


ber of priceless vignettes. There 


Clubwomen Pick ‘Kwai’ 
As Best Film; Laughton, 
Woodward Best Players 


General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs has picked Columbia’s “The 
Bridge on the River Kwai” as the 
outstanding picture of 1957. 

According to Mrs. Charlotte 
Baruth, Clubs’ national motion pic- 
ture chairman, Charles Laughton 
rated tops for the year by virtue 


GOT-LOTSA GALS 
CHARM MOSLEM 
PAKISTAN 


By A. GHAFFAR 
Karachi. 
The exhibition of foreign films 
(other than Indian) is limited to 
/major cities only in Moslem Paki- 
In smaller towns there are 
occasional morning or afternoon 
matinee shows. American films pre- 





the Prosecution” and Joanne 
Woodward was named Best Actress 


for her role in “Three Faces of | stan. 


“Best Director” for his work on 


pi-wey ten best list for 1957 dominate in number as well as in 
apart from “Bridge,” runs as fol- successes at the boxoffice. British, 
“snee “Witness for the Prosecu- | !talian and films of other countries 
ret “Twelve Angry Men,” “Say- en and very few do really 
onara,” “Wild is the Wind,” “Spirit | bso . ; : 

of St. Louis,’ “The Great Man,”| The Pakistanis rarely acclaim 
“Les Girls.” “Gunfight at O, K.|Straight dramatic _ presentations. 


are hilarious scenes of Will Rogers | 


lampooning Douglas’ Fairbanks’ 
version of Robin Hood, a myriad of 


Laurel & Hardy sequences and a| 


classic Harry Langdon bit in which | 


he portrays a clumsy groom on his 
honeymoon. 
Youngson’s commentary is not 
particularly objective, but _ it’s 
amusingly narrated by 
Weist and Ward Wilson. 
tains various background notes of 
interest to the film historian and 
|adult layman as well. Print is in 
|remarkably good condition. Edit- 
jing of Albert Helmes and _ the 
George Steiner score are —_ 
ilb. 


Teenage Monster 





Imbecile killer protected by 
mother. Stirs up little interest. 
For low IQ audiences enly. 








Hollywood. 
| Favorite Films release of Marquette 
production, presented by Howco Interna- 
tional) Stars Anne Gwynne. Features 
Gloria Castillo, Stuart Wade, Gilbert 
Perkins. Producer-director, Jacques Mar- 
| quette; screenplay, Ray Buffam; camera, 
Taylor Byars; sound, George Anderson; 
editor, Irving Schoenberg; music, Walter 
Greene. Reviewed Dec. 57. Running 
time, 65 MINS. 
Ruth Cannon 
Kathy North 
Sheriff Bob 
Charles Cannon 
Charles Cannon (2 
Marv Howell .... 





Anne Gwynne 
. Gloria Castillo 
Stuart Wade 





Stephen Parker 


as boy) 
vee arles Courtney 


Dwight | 
It con- | 


| Clubs claim a membership of more 


| 
| 


} 


| 


| Other 


|ALAN GALE’S ‘LEGIT’ 


| Pictures like “The Divided Heart,” 
|The Harder They Fall,” “Lust for 
| Life,” etc. were only modestly suc- 
cessful. 

Comedies please here, both the 
slapstick variety and the more so 
| phisticated ones. Jerry Lewis an- 
|tics rate run of a couple of weeks, 
as with Danny Kaye or Bob Hope, 

Pakistani respond to the allure 
of Jayne Mansfield, Anita Ekberg, 


Corral.” and “Old Yeller.” 

Award for the year’s best short 
went to the French-made “The Red 
Balloon.” 

With the exception of “Sayon- 
ara” and the two unreleased films 
—“Witness for the Prosecution” 
and “Old Yeller” as well as 
“Bridge on the River Kwai,” which 
shapes as a hit, the rest of the 
films picked by the Women’s Clubs 


haven’t been strong at the box-/|Marilyn Monroe, Jane Russell, 
office. “Twelve Angry Men” and|Gina Lollobrigida, Sophia Loren. 
“Spirit of St. Louis” particularly | What they got is universal. 

shaped as disappointments. The| Perhaps most startling of all, 


| rock-’n’-roll films are very popular, 
| The first rock film almost made the 
people here crazy. 

| Among other boxoffice successes 
this year were: “King and I,” “An 
Affair to Remember,” “Anastasia,” 
“The Little Hut,” “Trapeze,” “The 
Sun Also Rises,” “War and Peace,” 
“Atilla” (an Italian film), “Abdul- 


Alan Gale is again trying the 
hard-ticket circuit. He's been |!ah the Great,” “Zarak,” “Tarzan” 
and “Lost Safari.” 


the Nixon, Patebursh Apel 37. “SIGN LANGUAGE’ SHOW 
OF ‘10 C’S’ REPEATING 


than 11,000,000 women. 





WEEKS NEXT SPRING 





Washington, April 14: Colonial, 


| Boston, April 21; Royal Alexandra, 


| Toronto, April 28; Her Majesty’s, 


ee ee Montreal, May 4; Shubert, Detroit, | 


| Deputy Ed .....-....000 Norman Leavitt 
| Jim Cannon ....... . Jim McCullough 
| Fred Fox . Gaybe Mooradian | 


oe Arthur Berkeley 
Frank Davis 


Man with Burro. 
Man on Street 





| This is a silly nonsense, an un- 
worthy companion to the film with 
which it is being packaged (“The 
Brain From Planet Arous”’). 
| Ray Buffam screenplay centers 
around Gilbert Perkins, a huge, 
| hairy imbecile who goes around the 
countryside killing people for no 
particular reason—the result of 
being struck, years before, by a 
weird ball of fire from the sky 
which also killed his father. Now, 
Anne Gwynne, his mother, is keep- 
jing him hidden from the world, 
| upset about the murders but still 
protective of her son. 
| Story winds with his killing by | 
| Sheriff Stuart Wade, who also hep- | 
|pens to be Miss Gwynne’s bf. 
| Gloria Castillo, top featured, plays 
a trollop who discovers the family’s | 





| “secret,” and who’s paid off by | 
mother until she (Castillo) herself 
is killed by Perkins. 

Majority of the players way 
overact under the direction of 
Jacques Marquette, who also pro- | 
| duced. Neal. | 
| ee 
The Brain From Planet 

Arous 


Fairly good science-fiction. It 
carries package with mediocre 
“Teenage Monster.” 


Hollywood. 

Favorite Films release of Marquette 
production, presented by Howco Inter- 
national. Stars John Agar. Features Joyce 
Meadows, Robert ruller, Thomas B. 
Henry. Produced by Jacques Marquette. 
Directed by Nathan Hertz. Screenplay, 
Ray Buffam; camera, Jacques Marquette; 
sound, Philip Mitchell; editor, Irving M. | 
Schoenberg; music, Walter Greene. Re- | 
viewed Dec. 23, ’57. Running time, 70 | 
MINS. | 
Steve John Agar 
Sally Fallon Joyce Meadows | 

an Robert Fuller | 
John Fallon Thomas B. Henry 
Col. Frogley .... a ote Henry Travis 
Col. in Conference Room. . Kenneth Terreli | 
| Sheriff Paine .. Tim Graham | 
| General Brown E. Leslie Thomas | 


DGD ebcesnesecénasncncce Ge ae 














This modest-budgeter stacks up | 
|as a better-than-average entry in| 
|the seemingly endless scientific- | 
fiction cycle, certain to attract | 
| teenage attention. 
packaged with a very mediocre 
running mate “Teenage Monster.” 
(See separate review.) 








into the familiar 
screenplay. Yarn deals 
| (Continued on page 290) 


| cialized act, 
Yiddish-speaking 


| lyn, ended after several nights by 


| Japanese 
| Schneiderman, United Artists’ rep 


| comedian asserted he is thinking of 


Film is being | paid 


the Nixon, Pittsburgh April 17. 
dates are the Shubert, 
Newark. 
“sign lan- 


Success of the first 


May 12, and the Hanna. Clevels | guage” performance of “The Ten 
May 19. . Bae, Seren Commandments” at the Adams 
Earlier this year, Gale played a Theatre here has prompted the 


scheduling of a repeat showing for 
children and adolescents who at- 
tend institutions for the deaf in 
New Jersey, the Philadelphia area, 
and possibly the New York metro- 
politan area. Showing has been set 
for Saturday matinee on Feb. 1 and 
theatre officials are making efforts 
to convert it into a benefit for the 
New Jersey School for the Deaf in 
West Trenton. 

Initial performance was held for 
about 100 deaf persons. Rev. C. 
Roland Gerhold, pastor of St. 


one-weeker in a Chi legit house 
and did well. Because of the spe- 
appealing mainly to/| 
audiences, Gale 
has done best in niteries that he 
operated or in houses that he| 
leased. His major try in a nitery 
that he didn’t operate, a stand at 
the Town & Country Club, Brook- 


mutual agreement. 
William Morris Agency is still 
to set surrounding acts. 








Matthew's Lutheran Church for 
the Deaf, interpreted the dialog of 
the film with sign language move- 
ments made visible to the deaf 





| Hope Hop’s Highlights | 











as a USO entertainer Hope and 
There’s good suspense worked | other 


persons in the audience by means 
|of phosphorescent makeup and 
| ‘‘black light.” The makeup was 
| applied to his hands and the “black 
for | light” was beamed at them. Before 
Milt | the performance, the deaf persons 
were given booklets which synop- 
| sized the scenes and cited bibical 
the | or historical references. In addi- 
tion, Rev. Gerhold briefed the deaf 
persons on signs he would employ 
to identify the various characters, 
Rev. Gerhold’s ‘‘showing’® 
brought a telegram from Cecil B. 
DeMille expressing his “gratitude 
for your almost miraculous good 
deeds” and noting “blessed is he, 
who makes the deaf to hear.” 


LOVE OUT OF STYLE? 


Columbia Finds Gals Go For 
Unsexy ‘River Kwai’ 


Hollywood. 

While in Tokyo, Bob Hope co- 
hosted a press conference 
newsmen with 
in Japan. At the session, 
making a film in Tokyo, in view 
“of growing interest in films 
mede on foreign locales.” Hope’s 
“Holiday in Paris,” will be one of 
the 10 pix UA will release in Japan 
next year. 

Hope thawed about $10,000 in 
Japan which had been frozen there 
from Hope Enterprises’ cuts of 
“Seven Little Foys” and “Iron 
Petticoat.” About $3,000 went to 
pay Japanese technicians used on 
telensing sequences of USO show 
for Jan. 17 NBC telecasting. As 
Korea refuses to permit Jap tech- 
nicians of any sort to enter Korea, 
Hope had to pay $1,000 more for 
Korean techs when shooting segs 


a 











A picture without love interest 
means loss of a substantial part of 
the femme audience. At least this 
was the bromide heard in the pice 
ture business through the years. 

Columbia, checking on audience 


there. ; reaction, found women equally 
For the first time since he com-|responsive to “Bridge on the 
menced entertaining U.S. troops| Kwai” as the males. Boxoffice 


back in 1940, the comedian got 
presented with a meals-and-billet 
bill on an Army post. After putting 
on four performances on Okinawa 
on a 48-hour stop, Hope was pre- 
sented with a tab for $1460. He 
it with the remark: “I’m 
making money on this deal.” 
Allusion was to the fact that, 


Sales are not indicative since the 
hard-ticket admission policy, as 
with “Kwai,” usually breaks down 
to about equal numbers of men 
and women. 

Regarded as significant by Col, 
along with the female reaction 
(attentiveness, applause, etc.) as 
noted by the company’s checkers, 
| Was the fact that the production, 


performers in the troupe|which is a “war picture,” was 
Ray Buffam | drew $10 per diem. Hope Enter-| chosen as best of the year by the 
with an|prises paid the tabs levelled General Federation of Women’s 





against all on the junket. Clubs. 
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proud proof 


Press Flash | 
Chicago tops 'Giant'—and 
of the it's another ‘Giant' in 
every date reported | 


greatness of the 


industry. 


Filmed in 72CHNIRAMA°and TECHNICOLOR® 
co-starring PATRICIA OWENS » RED BUTTONS + RICARDO MONTALBAN + MARTHA SCOTT + MIYOSHI UMEKI + JAMES GARNER es iwrooucinc MITKO TAKA] 


WILLIAM GOETZ » JOSHUA LOGAN + JANES A HICHENER » PAUL OSBORN + wteczarmeee  ® 


Spread the slogant Get more out of life...Go out to a moviel 
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1957—At The Criss-Crossing Roads | 


(Continued on page 3) 
to Hilton around-the-world 
“this year’s’ Miami Beach hotel, 
look to Show Biz for the merchan- 
dising spotlight and the commer- 
cial gimmick. 

If the merchandising appeal to 
“The Influential,” the balm that 
comes from “The Hidden Persuad- 
ers,” and the era of “Together- 
ness” all may have a “subliminal” 
deviousness, there is nothing sub- 


tle about the forthright usage of | 
shows and showmanship to move | 
| McDonald, Robert Alda, John Car- 


the new models. 
Sputnik I and II put nuclear 
fission and guided missile into the 


headlines. Rockets vied with rock | 


ty? 


n’ roll. 

We may soon look back on the 
snail’s-pace changes of the Ameri- 
can amusement business, as_ it 
slowly evolved from the turn-of- 
the-century to date, and wonder 
why it took so long for the movies 
to displace vaudeville, for talkies 
to displace the silents, for sound- 
films to be embellished by color 
and enhanced by width, for radio 


to give centre stage to television. | 
'only a short spell, gratefully, the 


Some 41,500,000 American 
households now take their enter- 
tainment, in large doses, 


the traditional boxoffice methods 
has been obvious, While it has gen- 
erated a more show-minded and 


more sophisticated mass consumer | 


market, it has also tended to limit 
the mass dollar support at the pay 
windows. 

The industrialization of show 
business looms as the next major 


step. Showmen steeped in the tra- | 
dition deplore that, when and if 


metered entertainment its piped 
into the home, it will mark the 
death-knell of four centuries of 
entertainment as the Western 
World has known it. That is, via 
the boxoffice, the excitement of a 


gala night out, the time-honored 
lure and allure of going-to-the- 
theatre. 


Legit alone seems to maintain 
its fundamental character but here, 
too, even the Broadway brokers 
are shocked when the calls are 


not for the plays’ titles but for | 


“the Merman show,” “the Judy 


Holliday show,” “the Lena Horne | 


show,” “the Roz Russell show.” In 
another era, even with big stars, 
they still calied for the play. It 
was the thing. 


The legit’s weakness lies in one | 
overpowering truth—there are too 


few playwrights. Moss Hart is now 
a stager. George S. Kaufman, Lil- 
lian Hellman, Irving Berlin, Arthur 
Miller, Clifford Odets, Sam Behr- 
man, Maxwell Anderson, Rodgers 
& Hammerstein, Mare Connelly, 
Edna Ferber, Lindsay & Crouse, 
Guy Bolton, Hecht & MacArthur 
are not around. 

Many Hollywood acting names 


have, of course, switched back to | 


Broadway. Among them have been 
Paul Douglas, Pat O’Brien, Walter 
Pidgeon, Shelley Winters, Greer 
Garson (succeeding Rosalind Rus- 


sell in “Auntie Mame”), Brian | 
Aherne (iouring in “My Fair 
Lady”), Richard Burton, Ruth 
Warrick, Fernando Lamas, Edward 
G. Robinson, June Havoc, Joan 
Blondell, Ricardo Montalban, 
Wayne Morris, Dean Stockwell, 
Teresa Wright, Paulette Goddard, | 
Rex Harrison, Gene Raymond, 
Thelma Ritter, Chester Morris, 


Anne Baxter, Henry Fonda, Erroll 
Flynn. All do not click. Again, 
“the play’s the thing.” 


With H’wood Eclipse, 


Pix Stars on B’way 
|Lewis’ 
|““Band of Angels” (miscegenation 


Second - and - third generation 
players were noted increasingly. 
Osgood Perkins’ son Anthony Per- 
kins came to attention in Gary 
Cooper's “Friendly Persuasion” 
and currently on Broadway. 
Hayes and playwright Charles Mac- 
Arthur’s son James MacArthur, 
John Barrymore Jr., June Walker's 


son John Kerr, Charles Chaplin’s 
son Sydney Chaplin (featured op- 
posite Judy Holliday in “The Bells 
Sarah Marshall, | 


Are Ringing”), 
daughter of Edna Best and Herbert 
Marshall, Jason Robards Jr. 


and 
tries. 


current Broadway legit 


TV personalities also have been 
viz., 
l1li-year-old Melinda | encountered no church, only b.o. 
x, Frank Sinatra’s 17-year-old! problems. “Sweet Smell of Suc- 


showcasing their 
Groucho’s 


offspring, 








| night, Satellite,” 


in the | 
comfort of their parlors. Effect on | 


|} you think of the play?” 


| Joe E. Lewis, 


|into the No. 


| nardine” 


Helen | 
jern), “Funny Face” 


|In The 


and | 
John Michael King, son of Dennis 
King, have made their mark in pix | 
en- | 


;Nancy, the James Masons’ 8-year- | 
to |old daughter Portland (named for | 
Mrs. Fred Allen), Arlene Francis’ | 
| Peter, 10, Pat Boone’s three-year- 
|old daughter Cheryl Lynn. Sinatra 


scheduled Frank Jr., 13, and Chris- 
tina, 9, in future shows, and to 


|model a maternity wardrobe both 


Mrs. Dave Garroway and _ song- 


stress Helen O'Connell personaled 
on Garroway’s “Today” show, 


Other talents shifted into the 
flossy saloons — Ginger 
Jane Powell, Dolores Grey, Marie 


roll, Jeanette MacDonald. 

The year 1957 produced its own 
brand of humor. Sputnik’s influ- 
ence on the gray flannel suit set 
switched the adman jargon to 
“Let’s shoot it up into space and 
see if we get any beeps.” Just as 


rock ‘'n’ roll influenced the Eton | 


and Cambridge disciples into 


wheezes such as “See you later, | 


Alma Mater” and “In a _ while, 
bibliophile,” Sputnik nifties ran 
along the lines of “See you to- 
and the come- 
back, “In the void, Asteroid.” For 


Charles Addams brand of maca- 
bre humor took over (“Willie, go 
play in the traffic!”; “But apart 
from that, Mrs. Lincoln, what did 
etc.) 

Old comedians may never die 
but they seem to roll away and 
yet Burns & Allen, Hope, Benny, 
Cantor, Marx, Wynn, Abbott & 
Costello, Sophie Tucker, Jessel, 
Durante are still 
around. 

More vulnerable perhaps are 
the Hollywood leading men whom 
the kids openly scorn as “pathetic” 
in their love-making and cite a 


new crop like these as being more | 


in the idiom of the times: Tab 
Hunter, Natalie Wood, Tony Per- 
kins, Rock Hudson, Robert Wag- 
ner, John Saxon, Marlon Brando, 
Frank Sinatra, Debbie Reynolds, 
Tony Curtis, Sal Mineo and the 
late James Dean. 

None the less, Cary Grant, Wil- 
liam Holden and Gregory Peck 
continue as hardy perennials. 


|__No Predicting B. oO. Tastes _ 
There was no predicting box- 


| office tastes. There was disappoint- 


ment in the wake of a supposed 
marquee natural like Marilyn Mon- 
roe teamed with Sir Laurence 
Olivier in “The Prince and the 
“Showgirl”. “Love In The After- 
noon” with Gary Cooper, Audrey 
Hepburn and Maurice Chevalier, 
for which director-producer Billy 
Wilder received considerable ac- 
claim for his “Lubitsch touches” 
also was a letdown. Gregory Peck 
and Lauren Bacall in “Designing 
Woman,” “Desk Set” (Spencer 
Tracy-Katharine Hepburn), the big 
build-up Jayne Mansfield in “Will 
Success Spoil Rock Hunter?” “A 
Hatful of Rain” (narcotics theme); 
“The Pride and the Passion” 
(made-in-Spain spec with Gary 
Grant, Sophia Loren and Frank 
Sinatra), and a lavish musical, 


| “Silk Stockings,” were among the 


gloomy grossers. The $5,000,000 
“Spirit of St. Louis” (Lindbergh 
biopic) was a major bust. 

On the other hand surprisingly 
strong grosses came from Univer- 
sal’s “Tammy and the Bachelor,” 
a modest little Cinderella tale 
(which projected Debbie Reynolds 
1 disk bestseller with 
the “Tammy” title song, eclipsing 


| her singer-husband Eddie Fisher). 


Pat Boone’s film debut in “Ber- 
and later “April Love,” 
Elvis Presley’s “Loving You” and 
later “Jailhouse Rock,” Jerry 
“Delicate Delinquent,” 
theme), “Island In The Sun” 


also 


| controversial, with Joan Fontaine, 


Harry Belafonte et al.), 
at the OK Corral” 


“Gunfight 
(average west- 
and “An Af- 
fair to Remember” all did well 

The more the Little Rock set 
rocked their bigotry against “Island 
Sun” the better the b.o. 
with result that a cycle of misce- 
genation and kindred interracial 
themes loomed. 

The strong Catholic ehurch blast 
against Elia Kazan’s “Baby Doll” 
early in the year slowed it down 


to 4,000 playdates. Later Kazan’s | 


“A Face In The Crowd” (about a 
tv idol-heel, in the same idiom as 
Jose Ferrer’s “The Great Man” 


| VARIETY used sci-fi 


\’n’ roll 


Rogers, | 


| Telemeter 


of i SE 


cess” (Broadway columnist 
pressagent), also said to have some 
real-life identification, was NG b.o. 


Sputnik also keyed a renewed | 
and | 


interest in science-fiction 
i to describe 
this cycle, just as feevee described 
tollvision. 
Sci-fi, 


“horror” shockers, rock 
and JD (juvenile delin- 
quency) became a pattern for the 
short-budgeted new crop of fea- 
tures. Somewhere in between the 
last two categories came the reefer 
and dope-addict themes. 

The western, of course, has long 
been a Hollywood staple—and now 
a sponsored item on the home sets. 
Toward year’s end, within a period 
of 90 days, there were 21 theywent- 
thatawayers coming off the Holly- 
wood production line. 

The theatres, faced with product 
shortage, not only formed their 
own importing and distribution 
pools but, as American Broadcast- 
ing-Paramount Theatres got the 
okay to make its own “exploitation” 
pictures, so, too, National Theatres 
(Fox-West Coast etc.), which was 
part of the 20th Century-Fox Film 





|divorcement, is also planning its 


own production. National Theatres’ 
prexy Elmer C. Rhoden also has 
staked out a new CineMiracle 


| dimensional technique [and will co- 


produce three features with War- 
ner Bros.) and is strong for the 
(pay-as-you-see, money 
in-the-home-box-on-the - television- 
set) system controlled by Para- 
mount. Stanley Warner Theatres 
also is prodding the Dept. of Jus- 
tice for an okay to film-produce 
independently—all this a strange 
switch on the theatres’ original suit 
for divorcement. 

As more and more theatre organ- 
izations veer into film production, 
one intra-trade question was why 
does Loew’s have to consummate 
its divorcement? National was split 
away from 20th Century-Fox; the 
Warners divested to S. H. Fabian’s 
Stanley Warner circuit, etc., and 
increasingly the theatre men have 
gone back into making their own 


films. American Broadcasting-Para- 


mount Theatres (the latter segment 
divested from the film-making 
company) has been producing “ex- 
ploitation” pictures, and a number 
of theatre showmen have been im- 
porting, financing or producing 
films. 


Join Hollywood and See 
World; Global Scales 


The independent producers ac- 
counted for the almost-300 pictures 
turned out in Hollywood this year, 
40°> of them via the unaffiliated 
outfits. This is a high mark for 
some time. Last year saw only 172 
pictures off the Hollywood produc- 
tion line. 

“Join Hollywood and See the 
World” is the new slogan appar- 
ently as 52 U.S. film productions 
were scheduled for shooting in far- 
flung global points for reasons of 
(1) authenticity, (2) exotic settings, 
(3) economics. From the now con- 
ventional London-Paris-Rome axis, 
with detours to Bavarian and His- 
panic locales, entire compani-zs 
dispersed to locations in Indo- 
China, Bangkok, Ceylon, Turkey, 
Japan, Hawaii, the Belgian Congo, 
Mexico, the Marquesas Islands, 
Bikini, Norway, and Lybia. 
This flight of labor (1) irked the 

guilds of Hollywood's native 
production, and (2) sparked some 
charges that many a U.S.-bank- 
rolled coproduction abroad was 
wittingly or otherwise tinged wiih 
Communist labor, from the crafts 
to the creative and artistic. Holly- 
wood took cognizance of the latter, 
especially as focused on coproduc- 
tions in France and Italy, and 
pledged a qui vive alert unto itself. 

Generally, the theatres pulled in 
their horns. The United Para- 
mount’s 1,424 houses are now down 
to 550 cream theatres. 

The mild summer and daylight 
saving dented the drive-ins but the 
ozoners found a bonanza in pizza 
pie sales in lieu of popcorn and 
candy bars. Rufus Honeycutt, mana- 
ager of the Brunson Theatre in 
Baytown, Texas, can’t explain it 
but he also found dill pickles a 
new popular adjunct. 

Big b.o. surprise has been a 
cheap’ British-made Warner-re- 
leased indie, ‘The Curse of Frank- 
enstein” which (1) prompted a tv 
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and, 


| lied 


| “80 Days,” 


and theatre revival of the “Dra- 
cula” and “Frankenstein” and al- 
Boris Karloff, Bela Lugosi, 
Peter Lorre & Co. items; (2), 
sparked “horror” and 
stageshows with sporadic success; 


(3) inspired a new television series | 
“Frankenstein” | 


based the 
legend. 

~ Shock-Around-the-Clock | 
“Curse of Frankenstein” cost 
$270,000 and will gross over $2,000,- 
000. “Hunchback of Notre Dame” 
was panned critically but is doing 


on 


business. “The Invisible Boy,” 
“Enemy From Space,” “Loves 
Slaves of the Amazons,” “The 


Monolith Monsters,” “Attack of the 
Crab Monsters,” “Not of This 
Earth,” “I Was a Teenage Frank- 
enstein,” “I Was a Daughter of 
Dracula,” “The Amazing Colossal 
Man,” “The Viking Women vs. The 
Sea Serpent,” “Nude Invaders,” 
“Girl From 2,000,000 A.D.”, “Re- 
form School Girls” are samplings 
of the shocker or exploitation 
items. 

The picture business found itself 
faced with wondering whether it 
will continue to be a case of block- 
busters or some gimmicked entry, 
be it an Elvis Presley or a “hor- 
ror.” “Curse of Frankenstein” not 
only proved a boxoffice mopup but 
started a “shock around the clock” 
cycle of monster pix revivals on tv. 


Sexpots 


In a more adult vein the adver- 
tising on the sophisticated foreign 
imports was over-sexsationalized 
and caused the N.Y. Times to call 
a copy clinic on “the propriety of 
film advertising copy.” In some 
cities, however, the “adult only” 
tag on these foreign imports bol- 
stered the “fine arts” brand of 
trade and when, perchance, they 
got an opportunity to ballyhoo 
some new “sexpot” like France's 
Brigitte Bardot, for example, that 
attracted the un-artie house set 
also. 

Transcending everything, of 
course, have been the roadshowing 
“Around The World In 80 Days” 
(Michael Todd) and Cecil B. De- 
Mille’s “10 Commandments.” 
Some cinematic numerologist no- 
ticed that “10 Commandments,” 
and “Seven Wonders of 
the World” (Cinerama) for a long 


time were the year’s top grossers. | 
when it! 


On hand, 


blockbusters, 


the other 
comes to the 
tres seemingly continue to have 
rubber walls. “Gone With The 
Wind” has been five times around 
since its 1939 debut and was cited 
by the anti-Joe Vogelites in 
Loew’s Inc. management fight as 
being the main thing that kept 
Metro going. It remains the top 
grosser with some $36,000,000 in 
domestic distribution revenue. 


thea- 


_‘10 Commandments’ & ‘80 Days’ 
“The 10 
haps the 


Commandments,” 
most expensive picture 
ever made by Paramount or any 
other producer, cost $13,000,000, 
expects to have its $22,000,000 nec- 
essary to “break” next year, and 
sights $50,-$100,000,000 as its possi- 
ble eventual gross. “80 Days” 
costing around $6,000,000, has some 
$16,000,000 already in and that, 
too, is Ceiling Unlimited, with 30 
to 50 millions mentioned. 


In contrast to the ebullient Mike 


Todd’s ballyhoo for “Around the 
World,” Cecil B. DeMille’s “10 
Commandments” rounded out its 


first year on Broadway 
a-day, reserved-seat policy with a 
$2,500,000 theatre gross, seen by 
some 1,300,000 patrons. Nationally 
the Paramount blockbuster has 
been seen by 22.000,000 patrons 
who paid $26,500,000 gross in 917 
reserved-seat engagements, from 
which Par’s share is $16,250,000. 
“10 C’s,” as it’s labeled intra- 
trade, will do $45,000,000 domestic, 
and its foreign grosses are ex- 
pected to be 10-15% better than 
that. With the inevitable repeats 
for this Biblical epic, the $100.- 
000,000 gross potential, of course, 
puts it in a class far above David 
O. Selznick’s longtime record- 
holder, “Gone With The Wind.” 
“Oklahoma!,” produced in Todd- 
AO and regular CinemaScope, is 


on a two- 


[pegged at a $13,500,000 domestic 


U.S. and Canada) grosser and the 


upcoming Rodgers & Hammerstein | 


“South Pacific’ may exceed it. 


|Edna Ferber’s “Giant” (WB) may| 


“spook” | 


per- | 


=} 


a 
3 
a 
a 


| also be in the $12,000,000 domestic 
field and _ possibly $20,000,000 
worldwide. 


| Diversification Unlimited | 








| Diversification continues a show 
biz axiom. Oil under the 20th 
Century-Fox studios in Beverly 
| Hills has resulted in exploring the 
petrol potentials under the Metro 
and RKO film lots. 

| RKO Theatres (List Industries) 
|diversified into everything from 
jrealty to electronics to textiles. 
|/Paramount already has protection 
operations via DuMont Television, 
Telemeter and its recently ac- 
quired Dot Records (for almost 
$2,000,000). American Broadcast- 
ing-Paramount Theatres already 
has its Am-Par disk label. The 
Par picture company at one time 
eyed buying control of the highly 
successful N.Y. independent radio 
station WNEW. Metro _ traded 
some of its backlog for partnership 
interests in several tv stations be- 
sides collecting some $50,000,000 
in pix-to-tv film rentals. United 
Artists, which went on the N.Y. 
Stock Exchange for the first time, 
is eyeing telepix production and 
already launched the UA Record 
Corp and the UA Music Publish- 
ing Corp. Stanley Warner Corp.'s 
peak $2,699,600 profit for last year 


owed most of it to its wholly 
owned International Latex Corp. 
subsidiary, which manufactures 


the Playtex brand of bras, girdles 
and baby pants, and which, on its 
own, diversified into the Isodine 
brand of pharmaceutical products. 

Still in the wishful-thinking or 
talk stage are such economies as 
merged production facilities and a 
common film shipping depot for al! 
distributors in one or a few central 
shipping points. 

Improved realty values (Culver 
City’s Metro plant) and oil discov- 
eries (notably at 20th-Fox, which 
is also in a fortuitous realty situa- 
tion) have also sparked reasons for 
plant facility shifts. Metro’s realty 
in Culver City has been appraised 
at around $175,000,000. 

20th-Fox alone upbeated in prof- 
its but also it was the No. 1 film 
producer with more pictures in 
work than any lot. Generally 
speaking, in line with the nation’s 
tight money, the banks also got 
tougher on production investment 
loans. 

Backlogs and TV | 


Despite the Metro mess, prexy 
Joe Vogel made a strategic deal 
by licensing Metro vaulties in 71 
markets for a $50,000,000 yield 


| aiong with ownership interests in 
the | 


u number of television stations. 

Both NBC and CBS dangled a 
$50,000,000 lump sum for Para- 
mount’s backlog but Barney Bala- 
ban, while listening, so far has said 
nay, presumably with an eye to 
this reservoir when and if Par’s 
Telemeter system gets rolling. 
When RKO Radio went out of pro- 
duction it limited itself to a global 
distribution, plus some coproduc- 
tion overseas. Republic Pictures is 
now dominantly MCA-TV’s rental 
lot, via Revue Productions, and has 
been reported selling out more 
than once. Prexy Herbert J. Yates 
is being sued for alleged failure 
to go through with one deal. Desilu 
has taken over the RKO Hollywood 
studios for its extended vidpix pro- 
| ductions. 

Exhibitors screamed at the film 
industry releasing potent films to 
television. Among the 1957 crop of 
“vaulties,” in one week for ex- 
ample, came these titles: “‘Nino- 
tchka,” “Rachel and The Stranger,” 
“At the Circus” (Marx Bros.), 
“Watch On The Rhine,” “The 
Search” (Montgomery Clift), “Black 
Magic” (Orson Welles), “The More 
The Merrier” (Jean Arthur), “Three 
Faces West” (John Wayne), “De- 
| sire Me” (Greer Garson), “Charge 
of the Light Brigade” (Erroll Flynn 
and David Niven), “Brigham 
Young” (Tyrone Power), “Miracle 
of the Bells” and “Angel and the 
Badmen.” 

Ernest G. Stellings, president of 


|the Theatre Owners of America, 


however, figured that the film com- 
panies lost an estimated $60,000,- 
000 in film rentals by selling to 
television. His calculations are 


based on an estimated $350,000,000 
loss at the national boxoffice, be- 
cause of tv, and if the distributors 
had not sold out their backlogs for ‘ 
$70,000,000 they would have real- 
(Continued on page 52) 
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Chapter in Biz There’s None Like 


(Continued from page 50) 
ized some $130,000,000 in film rent- 
als, based on average 35% terms. 
The difference between the 70 mil- 
lions from tv and the 130 millions 
they might have gotten back at the 
b.o., computes Stellings, thus 
comes to a 60-million dollar loss to 
the production-distribution end of 
the industry. 

A Jubilee That Wasn’t 

The Golden Jubilee celebration 
which collapsed despite ambitious 
plans reminded film historians tha 
actually it was 68 years ago tha 
Thomas Alva Edison and William 
K. L. Dickson demonstrated (1889) 
a working model of what they 
called their Kinetoscope, the ac 
credited birth of the motion pic 
ture. This event was celebrated 
with accurate chronology, in 1939 

Flop of the multi-faceted Golden 





Jubilee (of Hollywood as a produc 
tion centre) plan in 1957 made clear 
—if proof were needed—that under 
the conditions of today the big stu-| 
dios control few big stars .These! 
cannot be “ordered” to take to the! 
road for ballyhoo purposes. j 

Every top star is in business for} 
himself. Agents have more control| 
over a player’s cooperation than the| 
film companies which distribute 
the product. | 

Peg of the 1957 Golden Jubilee 
was Col. William N. Selig’s fore-| 
sight in 1907 when he dispatched a’ 
company to Los Angeles to shoot 
“The Count of Monte Cristo.” Thus) 
Hollywood was cradled. Incident- 
ally, Warner Bros. put a _ ring 
around 1957 as the 30th Anniver- 
sary of Al Jolson’s “The Jazz 
Singer.” 

(Chicago has its sights on a Film 
Festival for 1959 to coincide with 
the celebration of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway inaugural. San Francisco in 
December held an “unsanctioned’ 
Film Festival, and Los Angeles re- 
acted with pique). 








: The Loew Mess _—sxi| 
The film industry finally took 
away the telecast of its time- 


honored Academy Awards from 
Genera! Motors, whose Oldsmobile | 
underwrote it, and instead will util-| 
ize the annual spring event as an 
all-industry boxoffice hypo. It’s be-| 
ing financed via a small percentage 
of film rentals. There will be no in 
dividual title plugs, the “selling” | 
ob being for the entire industry. } 

Since the March 26 Oscarcasts 
will be a pro-industry event, one 
proposal is for all the movie thea- | 
tres to go dark, encourage satura-| 
tion viewing of the first industry-) 
sponsored NBCast of the Academy | 
Awards with a view to revitalizing 
boxoffice attendance. Academy) 
president George Seaton told the) 
Theatre Owners of America in con- 
vention that a 75,000,000 home- 
looking audience was the objective 
—but at the curious cost of lights 
out on America’s main stems. 

The Loew’s Inc, internecine war- 
fare turned into one of the in- 


| Harry Cohn ‘Jack’s brother) 


in years. The onetime blu®é chip of 
the picture business slumped to 
under $12 a share while an in- 
surgent Louis B. Mayer-Joseph 
Tomlinson-Stanley Meyer group 
was trying to unseat Joseph R. 
Vogel. The legal maneuverings 
made it a lawyers’ and public rela- 
tions counsels’ field day; Loew's 
Inc. legal bill alone on this phase 
of the battle exceeded $600,000. 
While prexy Vogel won out in 
sundry showdown maneuvers, 
Loew’s future will best be gauged 
by an improved flow of film prod- 
uct to achieve for Vogel’s manage- 
ment team the too-long-missing 
“black ink:’ Two common stock 
dividends were passed, the first 
time in years. Vogel 
stockholders that it was 
preserve cash assets by 
the two dividends 


wise to 
deferring 


Show business did not fail to 
perceive the sadness implicit in 
the studio czar of yesteryear— 
Louis B. Mayer—under the lash 
of his own ego need for revenge 
against Loew’s. Perhaps the 
least dignified moment in a 
great career found L.B standing 
outside a door in Loew’s State 
Bldg. waiting to b summoned 
into a “rump” board of direc- 
tors meeting, subsequently de- 
clared illegal by the Courts. 
Within a few months Mayer was 
to fade away from the dread 
affliction—leukemta 


Meanwhile many changes were 
forced inside the echelon of 
Loew’s, and more changes followed 
early in 1958. The gone-or-going 
roster will be one of 
lished, well-paid name executives 

Columbia Pictures exec veepee 
Jack Cohn’s sudden death saw his 
son, Ralph Cohn, head of the affil- 
iated Screen Gems, going on the 
parent company’s board. His uncle 
prez 
of Columbia, with 17° of the vot- 
ing stock, alone eclipses his fa- 
ther’s holdings of 11°, which 
makes Ralph Cohn the second big- 
gest single stockholder in the com- 
pany. 


3-Year Green Light For 
Tollvision Public Test 


This year saw tollvision given 
the greenlight, including a Federal 
Communications Commission nod 
for the sundry systems. A three- 
year experimental, period dating 
from the spring of 1958 was 
okayed, and whether it’s the Video 
Independent Theatres, Bartles- 
ville (Okla.) experiment called 
TeleMovie, or Paramount's Tele- 
meter, Zenith’s Phonevision, Ski- 
atron, or Teleglobe Pay-TV System 
Inc. or Selectivision, it is certain 
that the public will ultimately 
decide. 

“Freevee” proponents (meaning 
the major networks, which see the 
advertiser continuing the ideal 


dustry’s prime economic “messes”! underwriter of any and all pro- 


Nathan Leopold of Joliet didn’t 
Nikita S. Khrushchev starred on 


Ed Wynn, at 71, came back “straight.” 

Mario Lanza, after finishing a picture in Italy, said in 
London, “Metro didn’t forgive me, I forgave them!” 

Althea Gibson, first Negro tennis great, was readying 
an entertainment turn to ace the cafe circuits. 

Frank Sinatra was litigating with Look on Bill David- 
son's too-closeup profile, “Talents, Tantrums & Torment.” 


Tatlulah Bankhead returned to I 
her ngenuehnood, this time 
Paris. 

Aime Duval, otherwise 
wowed the disk trade in that 
neur, Mon Ami” (God, My Friend). 

Barney Ross was sore at United 
alizing 
My Back.” 


Father 


Noel Coward was back on Broadway, with advance ads 


to steer the peasants right on how 


Vivien Leigh was making trips with her ex-hubby and 
House of Lords, and these ac- 


heckling remarks in the 
tivities made cable. 


Gene Austin, who hit million-record sales when most 
of today’s boff diskers were cradled, reappeared on scene. 
Frank Costello’s mysterioso bullet-graze disclosed his 


link to the Tropieana, Las Vegas. 

Jane Froman finally collected 
that long-ago Lisbon plane crash, 
Congress 


,ondon, where she had 
as a saloon star of Cafe 


land with his song, “Seig- 


his word) his dope-kicking biopic, “Monkey on 





go tv, though invited. 
U.S. television. 


book-jacke« 


de 
never get 


Duval, French Jesuit, 


fare.” 


Victor Young, always a bridesmaid, finally copped 


Artists for “sensation- | Oscar—posthumously. 
Dixie Lee, the first Mrs. Bing ‘Crosby, left 

when she died in 1952. 
Harry S. Truman coulda hada commentator 


to pronounce ‘“‘No-ell.” ABC-TV 


Vegas. 


Edward G. Robinson and his ex sold off $3,000,000 in 
art, reminding all and sundry how actors took up where 
Lorenzo the Florentine left off. 

Vincent Price, another actor, was a Sunday night tv 


stated to his| 


well-estab- | 


gramming, with the public, of 
course, reimbursing the sponsor 
through his commodities) don’t 
believe both “free” and fee-vee 


can exist side by side. Zenith’s 
prexy Cdr. Eugene F. McDonald 


Jr. challenged NBC prez Robert} 
W. Sarnoff to take the issue to} 
public in a videoed debate. | 

The closed-circuit 
the “top movies into-the-home” | 
systems (including other major 
sports events) believe there is 
room for both. 

North Dakota’s Senator William 
Langer (R.) has been a most vigor- 
ous opponent of feevee and, in a 
personally conducted postcard poll 
ef the Bartlesville (Okla.) experi- 
ment, he claims a 10-1 vote against 
the home-toll inception there. T\ 
Guide, with 5,000,000 circula- 
tion, reported a sampling poll 
overwhelmingly ainst feevee 
the antis computed at the stagger- 
ing $66°%%. 

On the other hand, Clark Gable 
feevee as “Hollywood's best 
F-toggee . ultimately it will drive 
the public back to the picture the- 
atres.” 


‘B.O. In Every Parlor’ 


Some producers hope that “box- 
office in the home” will prevail as 
a panacea (a) for Hollywood's ills; 
and (b) on the general showman- 
ship principle that any new form 
of income to expand the economic 
potential of entertainment is a plus. 

All seem that 
movies” could change the 
economic pattern of the picture 
business. Underlying all the pros 
and cons is the big question mark 
of how much or, more specifically, 


advocates of 





its 





sees 


agreed “tele- 


whole 


how little, will it cost the sundry 
franchise-holders (1) to wire their 
towns, cities, zones or territories; 


2) how will the public be able to 
afford the basic charges; (3) the 
basic question that, with so much 
freevee, will feevee be worthwhile 


Spyros Skouras, president of 
20th-Fox, which is 50° owner in 
National Telefilm Associates 


thinks home-toll is a “coals to New- 
castle” project in light of the many 


“good free films row on the air 
and which will continue.” This is 
predicated on Metro, 20th-Fox, 


Universal and other 
packages sold to the 


Warner Bros., 
choice pix 
syndicators. 

The film men, of course, recog- 
nize that if and when pay-see be- 
comes fait accompli (a) the current 
crop of pix will have been ex- 
hausted and (b) the fundamental 
appeal is “seeing a first-run fea- 
ture in the comfort of your own 
home, sans parking and babysitting 
and inclement weather problems,” 
and—this is assumed—without the 
nuisance of multiple commercial 
interruptions. 

The chicken-or-the-egg question 
major hurdle in home-toll 
simple reason that show- 
no boxoffice “incentive” 


is the 
for the 


men see 


Personality Check List —1957 


N. S. Kirshnan, actor in India, drew 100,000 a la Ru- 
dolph Valentino to his funeral. He and his wife, Mathuran, 
had co-starred in 100 feature films in that land 

Geisha girls in Japan complained that golf fad among 
Nipponese business men was interfering with their 
ditional “sport.” 

Diana Barrymore made with the psycho-analysis 


t. 


Joe E. Lewis hardly himself in “The Joker Is Wild.” 

Jeanne Eagels was to the record unknown as seen in 
her filmed “Story.” 

Irving Berlin, 


in same connection, 


me.” 


Richard Maney’s prose style equalled his candor in 


Jack Benny, having played everything else, booked Las 


quiz art expert. 


$138,205 damages for 
but it took an Act of 


Desi Arnaz, world’s only bongo drummer-financier. de- 
clined $11,000,000 for Desilu Productions from oilman 


Clint Murchison 


promised 


to provide top product to any pay- 
see system in light of the meager 
returns the first year or two or 
more. 

The feevee advocates counter 
that, like any new venture, there 
must be accord and co-adventuring. 
Their projected figures indicate 
that the carefully worked-out tech- 
niques would tell an entrepreneur 
at a glance not only how much of 
that 50e or a $1 payment is his 
share, but would indicate quickly, 
by the most direct audience-sam- 
pling yet conceived, predicated on 
‘tual billings, “just what are the 
tastes.” 


ac 





public 
Pay-See Jints and Bums 


The FCC greenlight on tolivision 
is still experimental. Congressman 


Emanuel Celler, New York Demo- 
crat, chairman of the House Judi- 
ciary Committee, is an ardent op- 
»onent of tollvision as being against 
the public interest in “selling the 
free air time of the land’—thougih 
cash-or-groceries is involved in any 
system. Closed-circuit systems, of 
coul remove them from FCC 
regulation, and the enthusiasts of 
these cry that “closed-circuit TV 
can do anything, even  baby-sit.” 

The Giants’ shift to San Fran- 
cisco and the Dodgers to Los An- 


eles have feevee strings. A $2,000,- 
C00 deal for the first two years of 
the Giants’ home-basing in Frisco 
is said to have been firmed up plus 
a $350,000 annual fee for the radio 
rights. Skiatron’s Matthew Fox 
estimates it would cost $6,000,000 
to “wire” San Francisco for closed- 
circuit TV but Mark Sullivan, an 
official of the Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., stated it would run 
between $60,000,000 and $70,000,- 
000 

Showmen in the Golden Gate 
are decrying the potential 
of tollvision. Quoting one of them 


sec.ior 


“If home-toll, or metered par 
lor entertainment, is per mitted 
in the United Stat the best 
of screen, legit and sports will 
be monopolized by a dozen 
super-showmen — and _ their 
banking backers. Pay-see will 
cripple or kill theatrical show 


business as it has 


400 years.” 


existed for 


Theatre Network Television 
which telecast the Sugar Ray-Rob- 
inson-Carmen Basilio fisticuffs inio 
a U.S. and Canadian closed-circuit 
of 175 theatres in 132 cities fell 
under the expected $1,500,000 
“gross,” perhaps closer to half that 
amount, but more importantly it 
created a new kind of “property 
value” for the performing athletes 
Robinson held out for and got a 
separate guaranteed fee of $255,- 
000, and challenger Basilio (who 
eventually became the new cham- 
pion) got $100,000. This has raised 
the problem whether Mickey Man- 
Lew Burdette or any other 
of the diamond may not 


“star” 
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| 


look to this sort of “capital gain” 
even though the basic contract does 
provide for radio and tv pickups as 
part of the overall contractual ar- 
rangement. 

The Writers Guild of America, 
which already has worked out a 
pattern of compensation for adver- 
tising telecasts of their old movies, 
now foresee feevee as a new source 
of revenue on product telecast into 
the homes, whether via a scrambled 
over-the-air or a closed-circuit 
system. 

While Rep. Celler and others ob- 
ject to “commercialization” of the 
“free” air, the capitalistic princi- 


|ples of even such ardent anti-toll- 


vis onites as General David Sar- 
noff, chairman of the board of the 
Racio Corp of America, has been 


juld not stand in the way 

( vogress and anything new 

'd not be stifled, hence de- 

rves at least a trial None the 

“tria is appreved it may be “in” 
for a long time. 

less the networks ear once a 


TY, ‘Fabulous Infant’; 
10 Years: 50,000,000 Sets 


itself, “the fabulous 
ven the “Wide Wide 
Worid” treatment by NBC to mark 
the 10th anni of the medium and 
for once all the networks cooper- 
ated in p oviding back-file scripts 
and k-nescopes. Another entente 
cordiaie, in focused around 
Little Rock when the major 
webs pooled their facilities to ex- 
pedite live pickups in that be- 
leagured Arkansas capital 

Another fabulous survivor of the 


Television 
iniant.” was g 


crisis, 


three 


broadcasting medium is radio 
which, apart from ils commercial 
comebeck, chiefly on a music-and- 
news basis, still enjovs a 72,000,000 
veekly regular audience as against 


television's 66,000,000. 


Bvitain’s 7,000.000 sets is No. 2 
to the U. S. with its 41,500,000 
Ru 3.000.000 sets is next and 
Canoda rates fourth with 2,700,000 
video receivers. Western Germany 
| over 1,000,000 se's (East Ger- 
many has only 60,000 receivers). 
Japan’s count is 700,000 se‘s; 
France and Italy are close with 
690.000 and 575,000 sets. Next in 
line are Brazil, 375,000; Mexico, 
300.000 sets: Cuba and Puerto Rico 
tied with 200,000 receivers; Bel- 
gium, 175,000 sets 

The total number of antennas 
| sprouting over households world- 





wide is in excess of 58,000,000 sets, 


which of course makes America’s 
41,500,000 the more significant 

It also has a significant impact 
on boxoffice values at _ theatres, 
cinemas and sporting events—all 
negative 

With the television blackout of 
comics and the upsurge of the 
whodunits and westerns, the latter 
proving sturdy despite their ex- 
cessive numbers, a question arose 


(Continued on page 54 


Cecil B. DeMille, who wouldn't join the American Fed- 
eration of Radio Artists in 1944, still wouldn't join AFTRA 


in 1957, and hence could not appear for Ed Sullivan. 


tra- 


Robert Briscoe, Dublin’s Jewish Lord Mayor, was a lec- 
ture platform phenom of 1957. 


Marie (The Body) McDonald was kidnapped, at least 


with in the headlines. 


Jeanette MacDonald and Nelson Eddy were re-teamed 


RCA Victor. 


—by 


Danny Thomas was still the greatest in Toledo, where 


they named a playground for him. 


“they'll 


Joe E. Brown got the ditto treatment. 


Howard Hughes and Jean Peters made with the knot. 


Fan- 


an okay 


James Stewart, a full colonel though an actor, missed 
out for brigadier-general, which requires Congressional 


Albert Anastasia, gang-killed in a barber's chair, prompt- 


$2.000,000 


ed macabre joke, ‘Police are questioning everybody except 


Ingrid Bergman.” (Czar’s daughter for 20th-Fox). 


spot on 


a Welsh rarebit. 


old ruin” at 28. 


Marlon Brando’s bride was either an Indian actress or 


Duke and Duchess of Windsor set up awards to Ameri- 
can artists and held a press conference to explain it. 

Budd Schulberg wrote a song. 

Spanky McFarland, yesteryear’s kid actor, complained 
on video that he can’t understand why “he’s a crumbling 


Gladys Zender, “Miss Peru,” became “Miss Universe” 
and got a quick song tieup via Enrique Torres and Pro- 
tone label, gal and song fading fast. 
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HELL’S FIVE HOURS THE RAWHIDE TRAIL 


WAR OF THE SATELLITES CRY BABY KILLER 
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INVASION OF THE GARGONS HONG KONG INCIDENT 
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te onal FRANKENSTEIN 1960 
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(Continued from page 52) 
among the stellar live variety 
shows (Ed Sullivan, Como, Sinatra, 
Dean Martin, Hope, Steve Allen, 
et al.) as to where will come the 
new talent. Many of them in- 
dulged in swap-guestings whereas 
Dean Martin took the position that 
if he continued such professional 
exchanges he would be defeating 
the very thing he and Jerry Lewis 
had differed on—too much work. 


j Can't Laugh Off Westerns 


~The embittered comedians had | 


prophesied — wrongly —that they 
could laugh the oaters off the air- 
waves, but a scoreboard indicates 
that Dean Martin, Red Skelton, 
Tennessee Ernie Ford and even 
Jack (Buck) Benny, who was iden- 
tified with “saddle satires’ before 
the upsurge of the mustangers, all 
flopped in their lampoons of the 
mesa mellers. Comedian Danny 
Thomas, finding himself this sea- 
son spotted opposite “Twenty One,” 


declaimed: “They broke Fred AlL-| 
to think that quiz! 


len’s heart... 
shows could take precedence over 
dedicated entertainers!” 

(None the less Thomas’ rating 
has not suffered; he has one of 
the most popular shows on the 
air.) 

(The oaters have had a benevo- 


lent effect on the boots-and-saddles | 


trade generally, making jeanagers 
and adults alike more equestrian- 
minded.) 

Another evidence of not laugh- 
ing off the westerns is four of the 
mustangers — “Gunsmoke” No. 2, 
“Wells Fargo,” “Cheyenne” and 
“Wyatt Earp’—winding up in the 
top 10 Nielsens. “Maverick” hasn't 
made it yet but it did make Jack 
Benny rate under it recently, and 
has topped more than once both Ed 
Sullivan and Steve Allen’s vaudeos 
in the ratings sweepstakes. 
| Singing Variety Shows | 

Dinah Shore’s and Perry Como’s 
singing emcee click sparked 14 
similar formats (Giselie MacKen- 
zie, Eddie Fisher, Frank Sinatra, 
Dean Martin, Rosemary Clooney, 
Tennessee Ernie Ford, Patrice 
Munsel, Nat King Cole, Pat Boone, 
Polly Bergen, Patti Page, Guy 
Mitchell, et al.), not all of them 
destined to survive. Popularity of 
“Gunsmoke,” “Wyatt Earp” and 











“Cheyenne” resulted in 20 new se- | 


ries of westerns’ (“Maverick,” 
“Have Gun, Will Travel” and 
“Wagon Wheels” the most success- 


ful of the new entries); and, as a 


result of Alfred Hitchcock's top 
ratings, almost as many new who- 
dunits were premiered. 

As tv expanded globally, Ameri- 
can telefilm producers’ envision 
greater bonanzas. The English 
press, in fact, deprecated the in- 
roads of the American 
British tv programming, and point- 
ed to the Phii Silvers show, Burns 
& Allen, Amos 'n’ Andy, Jack Ben- 
ny, “Hey Jeannie,” “Star Choice,” 
“Champion and Wonder Horse,” 
“I Married Joan” and to British 
road companies of U. S.-created 


“What's My Line?,” “This Is Your | 


Life” and “20 Questions” as evi- 
dence of Yank influences. 
Como and Sid Caesar, just con- 
tracted, have yet to be seen on 
British tv. 

Mike Wallace’s interview with 
reformed hoodlum Mickey Cohen, 
who called two Los Angeles offi- 
cials some snide names, got the 
ABC network and others con- 
cerned involved in a_ $3,000,000 
libel suit. 

ABC veepee Oliver Treyz went 
on camera with a prepared state- 
ment to get the network off the 
legal hook and late this year took 
an encore because of a crack Wal- 
lace’s guest. Drew Pearson, made 
about 

Wallace went ebroad to film in- 
terviews “in depth” with Kirk 
Douglas, Ingrid Bergman = and 
Charles Chaplin whose controver- 
sial film, “The King of New York,” 
satirizing McCarthyism, was gen- 
erally regarded as “Anti-Ameri- 
can.” 

In the interest of goodwill and 


general sensitivities, ex-Punch edi- | 


tor Malcolm Muggeridge, out- 
spoken critic of royalty, had his 
interview with Mike Wallace 
biacked-out in Washington while 
royalty was being hosted by the 
Eisenhowers. 

While a Catholic magazine blast- 
ed Margaret Sanger, exponent of 
birth contrel, for her Wallace in- 


idea on) 


Perry | 


Senator John F. Kennedy. | 


!terview, conservative British video 
telecast a prefilmed Nudist Colony, 
bare bosoms, bare backs, bare legs 
\’n’ all, but concededly it was all in 
good taste. 
for-health were shown in repose, 
spieling their little spiels for the 
cause of epidermis undraped. 

Another historical note: in Sep- 
tember, CBS’ “The Night America 
Trembled” reenacted the memo- 

,rable 1938 Halloween broadcast of 
“The War of the Worlds.’ Welles 
(Orson) had adapted another Weils’ 
(H. G.) classic and launched the 
most garish panic in the annals of 

radio. While the 1957 road com- 
pany—in sight, as well as the 

sound medium—was an innocuous 
| job, one wonders what might have 

|been the complexion of things a 
;couple of months later, on the 
heels of Sputnik I and II. 

NBC scheduled 100 “specials”— 
| it dropped the usage of “spectacu- 


indications are that spectrum sets 
may hit their peak after 1958. 
When telegenic Warner Bros. 
attorney Mrs. Vivienne Nearing 
kayoed Charles Van Doren on 


on Belgium’s King Baudouin—and 
cut his winnings from $143,000 to 
$129,000, it was inevitable that the 
all-American boy quiz wiz would 
go show biz. He did, with an MCA 
agent 'n’ everything, on a $60,000- 
a-year NBC pact as a ultility man. 
|This did not curb his annual 
| $4,500-a-year post (upped to $4,600, 
| incidentally, on a seniority pro- 
| gression) as an English instructor 
| at Columbia University. 
| Giving “Twenty-One” 
rating is relatively a steal. Money- 
| wise it figured to $9,214 a week on 
|} an average. Compared to the $30,- 
000 and $40,000 Hollywood-filed 


Exponents of nudism- | 


’ 


| into a legit musical although their 


more immediate plan calls for an- 
other James A. Michener-Joshua 
Logan collaboration. 

Refusing to identify “the CBS 
executive” she quoted in a report 
that Judy Garland withdrew from 
a tv spectacular because the star, 
at that time, thought she was “too 
fat,” and which has resulted in a 
$1,393,333 libel suit by the singer 
against the network, television 
columnist Marie Torre found her- 


self in the middle of a criminal 
contempt charge. Not only con- 


| cerned is the N.Y. Herald Tribune, 


lars”—in a pitch to hypo color tv; | 


which is appealing the 10-day sen- 
tence meted out, but it has become 
a freedom-of-the-press issue. Judge 
Sylvester Ryan who sentenced the 
Trib writer, but released her under 
her own cognizance pending ap- 
peal, called her a “Joan of Arc of 
modern journalism” but pointed 
out that the law as presently con- 
stituted compels a criminal con- 
tempt sentence. 


‘Confidential’ Influences? 
Confidential magazine consented 


| to have its liberties curtailed. Like 
NBC’s “Twenty-One”—he tripped | 


i 


programs, and live shows costing | 


| almost twice that, obviously the 
| jackpot giveaways, if gimmicked 
with a neat audience-rooting iden- 
tification, is a bargain. 
| Vidpix Bull Market 
Hollywood's telefilm boom has 
made theatrical film production 
| secondary to the dollar investment 
| for tv. Desilu lot, with its nearly 
| 20 packages, has a $21,000,000 an- 
nual payroll and produces more 


Capone, the crime’ wholesaler, 
trapped by income tax, scandal- 
mongering could be curbed only by 
the harrassment of costly litigation, 
taking the profit out of it. (See 
Maurice Zolotow’s piece this issue 
on ‘“Muckraking.”) 

Frankness in theatrical memoirs, 
per Diana Barrymore's “To Much, 
Too Soon” (for Warner screening), 
following up on Lillian Roth's 
earlier “I'll Cry Tomorrow,” both 
ghosted by Gerold Frank, threw 


its high | the beam of attention again on 


changing habits in the biographical 
film (or, VARIETY head-writing con- 
venience, biopix) and the report on 
1957 is simply this: the trend of 
the recent past quickened. 

Not all the books were “phycho” 
in their delving. Eddie Cantor’s 
“Take My Life” (with Jane Ard- 
more) was a “warm” cavalcade. 


| Ditto Jesse L. Lasky’s “I Blow My 


film footage than the combined five | 


major studios. It’s equally true of 
Revue Productions (MCA-TV). 
NBC’s Matinee Theatre, for exam- 
ple, hires 2,400 actors for speaking 
parts, or 50% more than what WB 
and Paramount utilized in all their 
| 1956-57 productions. This show’s 
250 scripts a year matches all the 
studios put together. MCA and 
Morris agencies’ income from tv 
is 9-1 compared to film deals. 
Wrestling continues as tv filler 
fodder, and bowling (also pingpong 


| series 


and billiards) have started to ap- | 


| peal to videoviewers. Remember 
the roller derbies? 

“Ma Perkins” and “Romance of 
Helen Trent” marked silver anni- 
versaries, both durable CBSoperas, 
but “Robert Montgomery Pre- 
sents” sadly finaled a seven-year 
|run, a departure which was not 
unnoticed by the medium's his- 
| torians who, however, must defer 
to the traditional sponsorship (or 
lack of it) axiom, “It’s bigger than 
any of us!"’ Another vet video cas- 
ualty, Sid Caesar, will, however, 
see him reunited with Imogene 
Coca in a half-hour series in '58. 


Spectaculars 
| CBS-TV claimed an alltime high 
with over 100,000,000 viewers for 
“Cinderella,” computed on 24,200,- 
200 tv homes and a 4.43 average 
number of viewers per home. Mar- 
tin & Lewis’ show on NBC claimed 
a 4.01 average but CBS estimates 
that the Rodgers & Hammerstein 
musicalization of the fable had at- 
tracted many non-tv home look- 
ers. Mary Martin’s “Annie Get 
Your Gun” got 60,000,000 lookers. 
“Peter Pan,” with Miss Martin, 
will repeat in the spring, and “Jack 
and the Beanstalk” also claimed 
record audiences. 

Rodgers & Hammerstein, not 
represented with any new musical 
|}on Broadway for two years, and 
}concentrating on the 20th-Fox 
| filmization of “South Pacific,” 
j called CBS, which presented their 
| original “Cinderella” spectacular, 
the “television New Haven.” The 
“out-of-town” tryout was apparent- 
| ly successful, from a Nielsen view- 
point, and R&H may expand it 





Own Horn” (with Don Weldon), 
Gypsy Rose Lee’s “Gypsy,” Joey 
Adams’ “Cindy and I,” David 
Ewen's “Richard Rodgers,” Filippo 
Sacchi’s new “The Magic Baton: 
Toscanini’s Life for Music,” a biog 
on Tom Mix, Richard Maney’s 
“Fanfare” added to the show 
cavalcade. 


More Biopix 

Proposed biopix included Dan 
Dailey’s treatment of the times and 
tunes of songsmiths Harry Von 
Tilzer and his brother Albert. 
Coming up is P. T. Barnum (both 
Bob Hope, who did the Jimmy 
Walker and Eddie Foy pix, and 
Jackie Gleason have designs on the 
same subject). There was a telepix 
on “Adventures of Tom 
Mix,” despite warnings by his 
daughter, Mrs. Ruth Mix Hill, ob- 


| jecting thereto, the “The Lillian 


Leitzel Story” (circus background), 
“Bojangles” (Bill Robinson), “St. 
Louis Blues” (W. C. Handy), “The 
Mike Romanoff Story,” ‘“Schnoz- 
zola” (Jimmy Durante), which 
Michael Curtiz may do either with 
Danny Thomas or Jerry Lewis as 
the Schnoz, are others. 

Bert Lahr, Red Nichols, song- 
smith Billy Hill (author of “Wagon 
Wheels” and “The Last Roundup,” 


which ties in with the curreat 
vogue for oaters, in tv ard pix), 
poetess Edna St. Vincent Millay 


are others. 


| 


biz | 


Ta 





pop song subjects as Louis Arm- 
strong, Bing Crosby and Sammy 
Davis Jr. 

George Raft’s personal memoir, 
in collaboration with Dean Jen- 
nings, in a Saturday Evening Post 
five-parter, was deemed unusually 
frank, and certainly so in a con- 
servative national weekly. 


~ Eugene O'Neill 
In 1957 Eugene O'Neill was a 
posthumous Broadway mopup, with 
some $5,000 weekly royalties from 


“Long Journey Into Night,” the 
1956-57 Pulitzer Prizewinner; the 


musicalization of “Anna Christie” 
for which he won the 1921-22 
Pulitzer) under title of “New Girl 
In Town” (starring Gwen Verdon); 
and revivals of “The Iceman 
Cometh” off-Broadway and “A 
Moon for the Misbegotten” on 
Broadway. O'Neill won two other 
Pulitzers, first in 1919-20 for “Be- 
yond the Horizon” and 1927-28 for 
“Strange Interlude.” Click of 
“Journey” also revived stock pro- 
duction of his past plays both in 
America and abroad. Widow Car- 
lotta Monterey is administratrix of 
O'Neill's estate. The playwright 
was born Oct. 16, 1888 in a room 
of a theatrical hote] on Broadway 
and 43d St., then known as the 
Barrett House, now the Cadillac 
Hotel. He died in a Boston hotel 
room on Nov. 27, 1953. A bronze 
plaque was unveiled on that Broad- 
way and 43d St. corner this fall to 
commemorate his birthplace. A 
similar tribute to George M. Cohan 
will be the commemorative statue 
of the songwriter-actor-manager on 
Duffy Square, opposite the RKO 
Palace Theatre, with “Give My Re- 
gards To Broadway,” one of his 
many songs, appropriately deco- 
rating the base. 


Shaw, Sartre, Chaplin —* ] 


Posthumous interest in O'Neill 
has also resulted in two projected 
biographies on the playwright, one 
by his son Shane. Another posthu- 
mous biog on a playwright is John 
Mason Brown's forthcoming por- 
trait on Robert E. Sherwood. Both 
dramatists, incidentally, have 
sparked enthusiasm from their ad- 
mirers to have a Broadway play- 
house named in their honor, 

Projected biopic on the last four 
years of F, Scott Fitzgerald and his 


|friendship with columnist Sheilah 


Graham, in whose _ house 
“Flaming Youth” era’s No. 1 
terpreter passed much of his time 
and actually died in her arms. Miss 
Graham is withholding publication 
of her memoir on “The Making of 
A Woman” to coincide with the 
filmization, 

The George Bernard Shaw-Mrs 
Pat Campbell letters were the 
basis of “Dear Liar,” a two-charac- 


the 


ter, two-act play by Jerome Kilty, 
based on the correspondence which | 
Mrs. Campbell had a friend smug- 
gle out of wartime France where 
she was dying in 1940. 

Jean-Paul Sartre, French play- 
wright, critic, philosopher and 


prime exponent of Existentialism, 
reversed himself on Communism, 
breaking with the Reds after the 


| Hungarian brutality, and declared 


| tion 


UA’s “Sweet Smell of Success,” ; 


a 1957 release, primed an identi- 
fieation guessing game with Broad- 
way columnists and pressagenis; 
“For Love Or Money” ‘(Broadway 
legit star), “Christmas In Paradise” 


(story of child star), “The Female 
Animal” (femme star), “The Big 
Beat” (record biz), Elvis Presley's 


“Loving You” (hillbilly singer who 
becomes a tv and record sensation), 
“Jailhouse Rock” (similar theme), 
Metro's “Les Girls” ‘(European 
show biz), “Pal Joey” (heel-hero of 
nitery-backgrounded story), “Fuzzy 
Pink Nightgown” (kidnapping of a 


film star), “The Buster Keaton 
Story” all fall in the show biz 
category. 

Gypsy Rose Lee's memoir is 


slated for a legit dramatization; 
Richard Aldrich’s biog of “Ger- | 
trude Lawrence as Mrs.” ditto; the 
diskeries have tied in with ela- | 


|}orate albums keyed to the Eddie | 


| 


Cantor and Richard Rodgers biog- 
raphies, not to mention 
ph-es in sound” vf such jazz and 


himself more friendly to America 
since the integration and desegra- 
i laws were enacted. All this 
came to the fore coincidental with 
the New York premiere of the film 
version of his play, “The Respect- 
ful Prostitute.” 
Charles Chaplin, 


too, declared 


himself “the best friend of Amer- | 


ica” coincidental with the London 
premiere of his latest, “A King in 
New York,” which got a mixed 
press in England, Paris and Rome, 
and will probably not be shown in 
the U. S. for some time in light of 
the general feeling that he “used 
his son to spit out his hatred of 
America.” Michael Chaplin has a 
prominent role in the scenesssatir- 
izing McCarthyism. Chaplin added 
fuel by editing down his film, 
which was characterized overlong, 
but instead of toning down the 
political stuff he retained that and 
did his cutting on some of the com- 
edy scenes. 
Michael 


| World” remains a gross potential 


of still inestimable limits. His 


jcourtship and marriage to the 


beauteous Elizabeth Taylor, and 
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Show Biz To Date—And Tollvision | 


: 


i 


style; his (supposed) $200,000 
| champagne party (actual cost nears 
jer $20,000) in an inn on the 
|Thames, following the London 
opening of “80 Days,” got more 
free space than Aly Khan or some 
maharajah at their most prodigious 
moments. This was capped by 
Todd's first anniversary party in 


— | Madison Square Garden for 18,000 


of his “chums,” which was telecast 
over CBS as a 90-minute spectacu- 
ar. 
Speaking of showmen, Ed Sulli- 
van, with his $10,000,000 annual 
time-and-talent budget, quickly 
found Eastman Kodak underwriting 
half the bill when Lincoln decided 
to drop out, and Mercury alone con- 
| tinuing. The HCT ‘high cost of 
| television) has spiraled Sullivan's 
former $40,000 program talent 
|eosts to $80,000 and $90,000 per 
show; the CBS time charge remain 
at $100,000 per week. 
|| Pat Boone’s Upsurge ~T 
In the year’s trend back to mel- 
odic pops, with even the kids seek- 
| ing something of a musical anti- 
|} dote to the rock ’n’ rolls and ca- 
lypsos, Pat Boone asserted himself 
as another new personality to be 
reckoned with. Typifying the 
clean-cut all-American boy, al- 
| though in his case the 22-year-old 
| Columbia undergraduate has three 
children and a fourth due, Boone— 
like another doting parent, Perry 
Como— has a terrific hold on the 
kids via his platters. His first film 


for 20th-Fox, “Sernardine,” was 
voted “a four-handkerchief pic- 
ture” at the world premiere in 
Denver, home of playwright Mary 
Chase whose play supplied the 
script. 


America’s Secretary of State was 
glorified in song and disk via two 
items, “I'm in Love With John 
Foster Dulles” and “I Made A Fool 

|}of Myself Over John Foster Dul- 


les” . . . Historians, please note. 
| Jerry Lewis established a new 
show biz mark which evidenced 


| that the top take by any headliner 
can be obtained in, of all places, 
a cabaret. This was his achieve- 
ment at the Town & Country, a 
1,500-capacity nitery in Brooklyn, 
which Ben Maksik built up from 
|;a hot-dog stand, where Lewis 
| grossed a $131,000 take on his 
second week. Lewis and his com- 
pany got $40,000 a week for a two- 
} Week engagement, in itself a show 
biz mark in “saloon circuit’ sal- 
aries, away from Las Vegas. The 
Town & Country, of course, has 
no gambling but its large-capacity, 
lavish decor and obviously highly 
successful formula of catering to 
the masses, resulted in Lewis do- 
ing 15 shows weekly (a third frolic 
is crowded in Saturdays), and 
while the minimum tariff for food 
and beverage is $6 per person he 
| averaged out at $12-a-head. 

Lewis’ high mark assumes great- 
er significance compared to the 
all-time high legit gross scored by 
“Oklahoma!” in San _ Francisco 
| when it hit $119,811. 
| Broadway legit peaks were set by 


|“Happy Hunting” and “My Fair 
Lady” because both have a new 


top of $8.05 per ticket. Ethel Mer- 
man’s show in the larger-capacity 


(1,625 seats) Majestic has done 
$69,989 (including standees) and 
“My Fair Lady” at the Mark Hel- 


linger Theatre (1,551 seats), same 
$8.05 top price, has hit $67,696, 
including standees. When both 
|shows raised to a $11.50 top for 
New Year's Eve, the first weeks in 
January 1957, for both shows, 
upped to $71,651 (Merman) and 
$72.272 for Fair Lady, (The dis- 
parity in the Hellinger Theatre 
show’s gross going up on that week 
|derives from the additional 
standees that particular week). _ 
Billy Graham's Boffo B.O. | 
The Las Vegas niteries can't be 


calculated because, until recently, 
there was not even the $2 mini- 
mum, the theory of the casinos 


being merely to churn traffic, via 
their shows, and the law of aver- 
|}ages at the gaming tables takes 
care of the rest. New York's Latin 
| Quarter, with a $6 minimum, hit 


Todd's “Around The | 4 $90,000 gross with Mae West, and 


the Copacabana, at $5 minimum 
tab, hit $62,000 one week with 
Jimmy Durante, Frank Sinatra 
and Martin & Lewis’ “farewell” as 


everything he and she did became | 4 team. 


“news.” During their Riviera hon- 


“biogra- | eymoon the showman had spent 


money like it was going out of 


While churchmen deprecated 
the radio-television “faith healers” 


(Continued on page 56) 
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| ||| THERE'S A NEW STAR ON BROADWAY: 


THE RANK ORGANIZATION 
takes pride in announcing 
the opening on December 26, 1957 of the 


ODEON trHeatre 


Broadway at 47th Street 

offering exclusively fi-st run American 

and International motion pictures created by 

the world’s distinguished Producers and Directors 


Premiere Presentation “PURSUIT OF THE GRAF SPEE” 
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(Continued from page 54) 
(Orval Roberts, et al.), there was 
no disputing the ecclesiastical— 
though conservative pulpit style— 
showmanship, of Billy Graham's 
summer-long’ crusade in New 
York’s Madison Square Garden. It 
was backed by a consistent radio- 
tv campaign, plus a savvy press 
corps of publicists, and the ABC- 
TV pickup of the evangelist’s Sat- 
urday night sermon. 

Graham grossed 1,949,000 at- 
tendance during his Garden run 
(not counting the 100,000 at Yankee 
Stadium on July 20 and the special 
rallies in Forest Hills, Harlem, 
Brooklyn and the Wall Street area). 
When Times Square became the 
site of a midtown rally, a differ- 
ence of mathematics arose between 


the police authorities who esti- | 


mated 75,000-to-90,000 whereas the 
Rev. Dr. Graham estimated his 
turnout at the 200,000 mark. Broad- 
way theatres were uncertain 
whether the large turnout helped 
the boxoffice but it certainly 
hypoed business at the contiguous 
restaurants. Graham revealed on 
Jack Paar’s “Tonight” (midnight) 





NBC-TV shows that “between 390 | 


and 400 from show business had 


| 


made their decisions for Christ” | 


during his Gotham campaign. 


the Kluxers picketed rock 


Variety's Bob Landry shrewdly ob- | 


served that “the way Judy Garland 


belts out ballads, Graham belts | 
out chapter & verse.” 
The Graham team made no 


| Birmingham's 


bones of their evangelical show- | 


manship—the Madison Square Gar- 


den religioso “show” ran ads in | 


the amusement sections of the 
metropolitan dailies, always the top 
lineage rate. 

The evangelist got in the middle 
of the ASCAP-BMI legalistics 
when, in accepting a_ specially 
bound copy of “The BMI Hymral” 
from Carl Haverlin, president of 
Broadcast Music Inc., he observed, 
“I believe that BMI deserves not 
only my personal thanks, but the 
commendation of devout people 





| 


everywhere for providing a haven | 


for composers and authors of re- | 


ligious music of all faiths.” The 


ee oe 


uel Goldwyn’s bid for the film ver- 


sion of “Porgy and Bess” and ex- 
pressed himself in favor of straight 
dramatic roles based on such per- 
sonalities as Alexandre Dumas or 
Alexander Pushkin, authors and 
politico leaders who had African 
blood in their lineage. He may doa 
biopic on the Rev. Martin Luther 


King Jr., the Negro minister who | 


led the fight against bus segrega- 
tion in Montgomery, Ala., but 
meantime Belafonte’s own Harbel 
Productions is shooting “End of the 
World” for Metro, under Ranaid 
MacDougall’s direction. As the title 
indicates, plot concerns three char- 
acters who are the orly people left 
in the world after an atomic blast 
in the year 1962. 

The click of the Zanuck picture 
sparked several 
miscegnation projects and cued a 


revival of a yesteryear filmization | 


of “Carmen Jones,” which actually 
stars Dorothy Dandridge, with 
Belafonte in a minor role. 

~ NAACP and Stephen Foster | 
~ When the Dixie politicians got 
into the act it ddn’t help matters. 


Alabama’s Rep. Vernon Summer- 
lin (1) “saw” the Belafonte film 
as “Communist propaganda”: (2), 


’n’ roll 
shows and traveling troupes star- 
ring Negro musicians et al. as 
“tools of the Communists”; (3), 
WABT cancelled 
the Nat King Cole television show 
for the simply explained reason 
of “prejudiced pressure.” 

Pop song lyrics in recent years 
have been edited to avoid racial 


| sensitivity. Some lovers of tradit‘on 


railed against tampering with orig- 
inal lyrics of “classics.” The drop- 
ping of Mark Twain's “Huckleber- 
ry Finn” from elementary school 
curriculum added to the fire. The 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People had 
previously protested: 


(1) Minstrel shows because of 
| ti.eir stereotypic “Sambo” end- 
men; 

(2) John Drinkwater’s play, 
‘Abraham Linco!n”; 

(3) A standard primary grade 


American Society of Composers, | 


Authors and Publishers immedi- 
ately rebutted, in a paid advertise- 
ment in Variety, that ASCAP was 
an even great “haven for com- 
posers and authors of religious 
music.” 
Vatican’s Encyclical Letter 

The 1957 encyclical letter of 
Pope Pius XII, in which he urged 
extension of Legion of Decency 
activity to radio and television, and 
also including motion pictures, got 
immediate reaction from all show 
biz fronts. There is natural con- 
cern that, on the broadcasting end, 
sponsors may become increasingly 
sersitive to dramatic scripts, to 
personality mannerisms, such as 
the song “belters.” The importers 
of foreign films saw increasing 
hurdles to the Continental style of 
“realistic” picture production. 

Show biz’s influence saw one 
Toledo ozoner converting to a 
drive-in church during the summer 
months with non-denominational 
services at 8 a.m. every Sunday, 
spelled by a different clergyman. 
Worshippers sat in their cars lis- 
tening to the sermon through the 
theatre’s p.a. system. 


Miscegenation Themes; 
That Little Rock Mess 


Show biz traditionally knows no 
talent frontiers of creed or color 
but it was inevitable that the Little 
Rock integration mess would find 
its echoes in the lively arts. Cou- 
pled with this was the cycle of 
miscegenation themes, sparked 
primarily by Darryl F. Zanuck's 
“Island in the Sun” which here and 
there subjected 20th Century-Fox 
to a barrage of propaganda leaflets 
and boycott threats from “White 
Citizens’ Committees.” Joan Fon- 
taine, Zanuck and Spyros Skouras, 
president of 20th-Fox, which dis- 
tributed the film, were as much a 
target as the film featuring Harry 
Belafonte, in the role of a potent 
labor force in a Caribbean setting. 

Belafonte’s calypso and iolk 
singing vogue, on records and in 
personals in niteries and concert, 
was one of the year’s potent box- 
office forces. He vied closely with 
Elvis Presley, arch-exponent of 
rock 'n’ roll, as a diskery fave. Bela- 
fonte, incidentally, rejected Sam- 


| Wilkins 





book called “Black Sambo.” 

At a luncheon meeting hosted 
kv the Association of Motion Pic- 
ture Producers, NAACP prexy Roy 
expounded on the por- 
trayal of the American Negro in 
films, stressing that “the roles 
should be commensurate with their 
current fiosition in American life,” 
and not the Uncle Tom prototype 
of 100 years ago. The Hollywood 
producers pledged fullest coopera- 
tion. 

The importance of 18,000,000 
Nerro consumers in at least 
urban areas across the U.S. has 
been recogn‘zed by the Radio Ad- 
vertising Bureau in relation to the 
independent radio station’s com- 
mercial potential. In the past 15 
years the U.S. Negroes’ average 
family income has gone up three 
times what it was, per canita, and 
the marvin between white and 
colored labor has been consider- 
ably narrowed. 


Once harmless, the pop song. 
“Little Girl From Little Rock.” 
from the musical, “Gentlemen 


Prefer Blondes,”’ suddenly became 
a dirty phrase; personalities doing 
interview shows, when asked their 
birthplace, apologized if they were 
born in Arkansas; and a Westbury 
(Long Island) musical tent produc- 
tion of “South Pacific’ sparked a 
mild explosion when _ hero'ne 
Nellie Forbush (played by 
Warren) explained in text that she 
hailed from Little Rock. The 
management had to protect future 
decorum with an announcement 
from the stage that not all Little 
Rock folk were intolerant. 
doxically, another song in “South 
Pacific,” titled “You Must 
Taught To Hate,” had been re- 
co*nized as Oscar Hammerstein’s 
“Writers War Board-like prona- 
ganda lyric for tolerance.” Not 
so long ago a comic reference to 
a visitor from Budapest had to be 
changed in the “My Fair Lady” 
script for the same reason of audi- 
ence sensitivity to the headlines 
of the day. 
| Segregated Show Biz 
Negro artists had 
views on Dixie bookings. 


their own 
While 


similar-themed | 
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by Sammy Davis Jr. when Satchmo 
|sounded off against President 
Eisenhower's Little Rock policy— 
|he said he would cancel his jazz 
| tour to Russia in rebellion against 
joe political mess. A UP dispatch 
from Grand Forks, N.D., where 
| Satchmo was on concert tour, 
scored the President for “no guts” 
and categorized Arkansas Gov. 
Orval E. Faubus as “an uneducated 
plow boy” and said he would not 
embark on the Government- 


sponsored trip to the Soviet Union | 


because “the way they are treat- 
ing my people in the South, the 
Government can go to hell.” 

A week later Satchmo lauded 
Ike, proclaimed “this is the great- 


est country,” and indicated that his | 


tour to the Soviet is on again. 
None the less, with characteristic 
tv sponsorial sensitivities, Satch- 
mo’s swipe at Ike threatened can- 
cellation of his booking on the 
Bing Crosby-Frank Sinatra spec 
sponsored by the Edsel division of 
Ford Motors, but CBS-TV 
not comply and Armstrong proved 
one of the highlights. 

Rep. Lawrence H. Smith, a Wis- 
consin Republican on the Foreign 
' Affairs Committee, took a dim view 
of Government-financed “interna- 
tional junkets of jazz bands, ballet 
groups and operatic troupes” as a 
“slobal vaudeville show” and “a 
curious way of combatting world 
Communism.” State Dept. tours 
now in second year and generally 
considered successful on the 
strength of goodwill impact on the 
common-man level, was mocked 
by this congressman, who ob- 
served, “We are sending warblers 
of arias to Western Europe, weight 
lifters to the Near East, and swing 
bands to the Far East. In 1956 
and 1957 American taxpavers were 
forced to pay nearly $5,000,000 to 
finance this international vaude- 
ville program.” 

Meantime three traveling jazz 
troupes, with mixed casts of mu- 
cancelled Texas bookings 


sicians, 

because of the integration issue. 
Dave Brubeck, Norman Granz’s 
“Jazz at the Phiiharmonic” and 


Leonard Feather’s “Encyclopedia 
of Jazz’ rejected bookings for rea- 
sons of segregated audiences and 
local prejudice against “inte- 
grated” band personnel of white 
and colored musicians. 
W. C. Handy 

Show biz saluted W. C. Handy, 
“daddy of the blues,” on his 84th 
birthday with a gala dinner Nov. 
17, at the Waldorf-Astoria.  Inci- 
dentaily, that Hilton flagship hotel, 
which had done signal business in 
its Empire Room and on the Star- 
light Roof with such personalities 
as Lena Horne, Harry Belafonte, 
Pearl Bailey, Dorothy Dandridge, 
et a!., had no problems with the 
Harlem clientele that came to the 
Roof this summer during the 
Count Basie-Sarah Vaughan book- 
ings, and later when Lionel Hamp- 
ton-Diahann Carroll played there. 
There wasn’t as much ‘mixed” 
dancing as in some of the Green- 


wich Village spots with their jazz | 


policies. 


Satchmo | 
Satchmo’s 57th birthday sparked 
an Armstrong Festival Week in 
spots that ranged from Newport, 
R. I, to the Lewisohn , Stadium, 
N. Y¥. Nat King Cole’s tv show, 
after a few sponsorial balks, not 
to mention the Madison Ave. set’s 
difficulty in selling their clients, 
got a justified reprieve and con- 
tinued into the fall season as one 
of the more pleasant NBC-TV mu- 
sical shows. It had to compromise 
with “cooperative” (local) sponsor- 
ship, unable to get a cross-the- 
| board underwriter, and eventually 
collapsed. Sugar Ray 
even before the loss of the middle- 
weight title to Carmen Basilio, 
planned a show biz comeback but, 
at the last minute, rejected the 
King of Babylon role in NBC-TV’s 
revival of “The Green Pastures.” 
William Dillard substituted. Wil- 
|liam Warfield and Eddie (Roches- 
ter) Anderson topped the cast. Cab 
| Calloway had previously been of- 
fered the same role. 


i 





isms in the 
States, the goodwill engendered by 
|the “Porgy and Bess,” Dizzy Gil- 


would | 


Robinson, | 


_ buffs who clamored for such jazz 
|royalty as Duke Ellington had to 
| settle for a Count (Basie) when the 
former found himself too tied up 
in the States. 
‘Rockabilly, Calypso 
And Toujours R ’n’ R 
Country & western music gained 


new impetus and such rockabilly 
exponents as Jimmy Dean came to 


the fore on wax and video for box- 


| office. The midwest disk jockeys 
took cognizance of the c&w phe- 
nomenon by forming a Country 
Music Disk Jockey Assn. head- 
quartered in Kansas City with 250 
cornball music  platter-spinners 
joining and 750 more expected. 

Columbia Records’ prez Goddard 
Lieberson pointed to Dean, Ferlin 
Huskey, Marty Robbins, Jim 
Reeves, Minnie Pearl, Hank Snow, 
| as following in the footsteps of the 
pioneering “country music” virtu- 
oso, the late composer-singer Hank 
Williams, c&w in its 1957-58 pat- 


and folk tunes. Lieberson comput- 
ed c&w as a _ $50,000,000-a-year 
business these days. 

The calypso vogue was only po- 
tent on wax. With the lone excep- 
tion of Harry 
in virtually all media, from niter- 
ies to the Greek Theatre, Holly- 


wood—where he and Victor Borge | 


hold the records—it flopped as a 
vaudfilm novelty. Unlike the sun- 
dry rock 'n’ roll personals, a ca- 
lypso show attempt by the Loew 
circuit in Brooklyn was a fliv. The 
calypsomania saw Hollywood film 
quickies being plotted under the 
titles of “Calypso Grips So” and 
“Bop Girl Goes Calypso.” 

From Buenos Aires to Glasgow, 
VARIETY reported the r&r sock 
either of the Columbia film, “Rock 
Around The Clock,” or Bill Haley’s 
Comets in person. 


_Hi-Sci Mood Music | 


MGM Records got on the scien- 
tific beam with a mood album 
titled “Music From Outer Space,” 
with such individual tune titles as 
“Jupiter Jumps,” “Polaris,” Ura- 
nus Unmasked,” “Mercury Muses,” 
“Solar Siesta,” “Cosmic Capers,” 
“Asteroidiana,” “Vibrations From 
Venus” and “Saturn Soliloquizes.” 

Early in the year there was such 
a wave of calypso “rooms” that the 
boites feared a shortage of special- 
ists whose billing runs along the 
lines of the Duke of Iron, Lord 


Flea, Count Spoon, Lord Fish Ray, | 


Lady English, Easy Riders, et al. 

Even do-it-yourself calypso kits 
made their appearance, comprising 
bongo drums, a gourd and a pair 
of maracas for the frustrated afici- 
anados of the “occent’-on-the- 
wrong-“sylloble” school. 

As some of the Caribbean folk 
ditties were rushed onto the wax 
some copyright confusions cropped 
up as to the true authorship of 
such ditties as “Mama, Looka Boo 
Boo,” “The Banana Boat Song” and 
“Marianne.” Some of the inde- 
pendent recorders claimed they 
were PD (public domain), but most 
of them credited the interpreter 
(usually Belafonte) who, as with 
| SO many artists of late, usually had 
a music publishing adjunct as part 
of his artistic (and economic) en- 
deavors. 

For a time the Carribean was 
so crowded with a&r men on all- 
eypenses-paid quests for calypso 
songs and tunes that it looked like 
the Trinidad Tourist Commission 


| had a pipeline to the Brill Bldg. 


_R’n’ R and Religiosos | 
Columbia Records’ a&r topper 
Mitch Miller’s view ‘n’ 
ite iller’s views on rock ’n 
| roll got attention: “Its appeal to 
| youngsters is the equivalent of 
those 
| aaults. 





‘confidential’ magazines to 
: It caters to a part of us 
were not proud of. It can’t be 
compared to the interest in Benny 
Goodman in the ’30s or Frank 
Sinatra in the ’40s. This is the 
first time records have capitalized 


| As rock veered to rocking-chair 
| ‘meaning smoother ballads in show 
biz parlance) the Billy Graham 
crusade in Manhattan was credited 
with upbeating religiosongs and 
putting the spotlight on itinerant 
gospel singing groups playing not 
| only in churches and tabernacles 
but being “roadshowed” into audi- 


Louis Armstrong has always per-|lespie and Lionel Hampton tours in toriums, 


fermed before segregated audi- 
ences—and for this he was blasted 


| Europe in recent years, to be en- 
|cored by Satchmo, the British 


While Pat Boone spearheaded a 
reverse-trend to smoother ballads, 





HER 


calypso was by no means stone 
cold dead as was anticipated, nor 
did rock 'n’ roll roll away. Both 
Belafonte and Presley achieved 
diskery firsts with 1,000,000-copy 
albums, respectively titled “Ca- 
lypso” and “Elvis,” and _ their 
singles continued apace, notably 
Presley's ‘Don’t Be Cruel” around 
4,000,000. Heretofore only original 





tern is a blend of blues, spirituals | 


Belafonte’s impact | 


on illiteracy and bad recording.” | 


cast Broadway show albums, like 
“Oklahoma” (Decca), “South Pa- 
cific’ and “My Fair Lady” (both 
Columbia), hit the golden circle 
with 1,000,000-copy LP sales, and 
that was over a protracted period 
of years. 


Presley, Welk, Tab —_—| 
{| For the record, Presley’s “Lov- 
ing You” and “Teddy Bear.” 


coupling from his Paramount. film 
titled “Loving You,” made it the 
| No. 8 golden seller, following on 
| the heels of “Heartbreak Hotel,” 
| “I Want You, I Need You,” “Don't 
| Be Cruel,” “Hound Dog,” “Love 
Me Tender.” “Too Much” and “All 
Shook Up.” “Cruel” is his alltime 
tovver with 5,000,000 biscuits sold, 
Meantime, like Liberace, nobody 
liked Lawrence Welk but the pub- 
lic. His bubblv “champagne music” 
is a nearly $4,000,000 gross busi- 
| ness. Between 40,-50,000,000 peo- 
ple see h's teleshows weekly, he 
has gotten up to $100,000 a week 
in concert personals, and his Coral 
records have boomed in sales. 
When Tab Hunter's nondescript 
vocalizing of “Young Love” (Dot) 
got into the charmed golden circle 
(,,000,000 platters) all the diskeries 
harnessed one or another of the 
marauee personalities. Debbie 
Revno!ds’ “Tammy” outsold her 
<inoine-husband Eddie Fisher. 
Robert Mitchum croaked a calypso 
for Capitol. Jerry Lewis proved a 
strone seller on Decca (Dean 
Mertin already was on Capitol), 
Anthony Perkins got on Evic wax, 
and others like Huth O'Brian, 
Yvonre DeCarlo, Jeff Chand'er, 
| Sal Mineo and Lizbeth Scott fol- 
lowed. Grace Grimaldi (nee Kelly) 
| was another Hollywood name who 
| shared vicariously in Bing Crosby's 
first pop “solden” record in a long 
itime, “True Love” (Capitol). 
Crosby, incidentally, broke away 
fiom his 20-year exclusivity with 
Decca and has been making pvlat- 
ters for every label from Verve 
to Victor, from Capitol to Kapp. 
In the latter instance it’s a veteran 


| reunion, dating back to when the 
lite Jack Kapp first signed The 
|Groaner to a Decca exclusive; 


| surviving brother David Kapp is 


the one for whom Crosby now 
records. 
] LPs—Lovely Perennials ] 


| As if in protest to the Presley 
wave, a torrent of LP cavalcades 
cascaded from the diskeries, with 
strong accent on the smoother and 


more durable music of another 
day. Medleys and pot-pourr‘s of 
Jerome Kern, Richard Rodgers, 


Cole Porter and Sigmund Romberg 
ard the nostalgic melodies of the 
|'20s and '30s hit the market. 
| Rodevers’ 40 years as a composer 
| was signalized not only by a num- 
| ber of platter parades but by David 
Ewen’s excellent biography. Irving 
| Berlin’s 50th anniversary as a 
| songsmith—he realized 33c from 
| his first song, “Marie From Sunny 
| Italy,” in 1907 — was given the 
|plush LP treatment by every 
major label, not to mention the 
many tv and radio salutes. It was 
lrecalled anew that that song 


carried “I. Berlin” as wordsmith 
and M. Nicholson (long forgotten 
in memory) was the tunesmith. 
|““Ragtime Violin” in 1909, and 
| ‘Lverybody’s Doing It Now” (“The 
| Turkey Trot”) and the immortal 
|“Alexander’s Ragtime Band” 
|(1911) keynoted Berlin as the new 
| “ragtime king of America.” 

IT [ 
| Payola again came to the fore. 
| Not alone intra-trade, but the In- 
ternal Revenooers had been hear- 
ing things about disk jockeys being 
subsidized to plug certain records 
and went after a Philadelphia dee- 
jay in a test case for undeclared 
income. There were even two net- 
work telecasts built around the 
payola and/or diskery business, 
with much inside stuff brought in- 
to the open. By and large the tax 
men found that entertainment of 
deejays at firstnights, prizefights, 

(Continued on page 58) 
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(Continued from page 56) 
restaurants, etc. was no different 
than what other industries do. 
There were alse at least two syn- 
dicated series “exposing” Tin Pan 
Alley “evils,” payola, etc. Besides 
a CBS-TV “Climax” show on pay- 
ola, WABD, New York, on its “En- 
tertainment Press Conference,” 
guested Mitch Miller who observed 
that “only the untalented accept 
payola.” 

As part of the ASCAP-BMI has- 
sie, Frank Sinatra blasted Miller 
for allegedly ‘“foisting’ certain 
BMI songs on him when he was a 
Columbia recording artist (Sinatra 
has since been on Capitol label), 
but Miller pointed to the vast ma- 
jority of ASCAP tunes that Sinatra 
waxed when at Col. Bing Crosby 
also took up the cudgels for 
ASCAP writers. Both top singers, 
of course, have strong personal ties 
with such ASCAP songsmiths as 
Johnny Mercer, Sammy Cahn, 
Jimmy Van Heusen and Johnny 
Burke whose cause is naturally 
anti-BMI. 
| BMI vs. ASCAP | 


The public also became privy to 
the ASCAP-BMI hassle especially 
as Congressman Emanuel Celler 
(New York Democrat) took a dim 
view of the broadcasters subsidiz- 
ing Broadcast Music Inc. This ties 
in with the $150,000,000 damage 
suit by a group of American Soci- 
ety of Composers, Authors and 
Publishers’ members (writers only) 
that the BMI and radio-tv station 
hookup “conspired” to keep 
ASCAP music off the air. 

Senator George A. Smathers 
{(D., Fla.) later in the year intro- 
duced a bill to prohibit broadcast- 
ers owning stock in BMI. Senator 
Barry Goldwater (R., Ariz.) also 
wanted to know whether “the air- 
ways of this country have been 
flooded with inferior music since 
BMI was formed?” to which Sen. 
Smathers did straight, “I would 
completely agree.” 

ASCAP, ever the gold mine of 
the music business, hit a new rec- 
ord high income of $24,731,156 for 
1956, with $18,689,636 of this royal- 
ty melon divided among the mem- 
bers of the American Society of 
Composers, Authors and Publish- 
ers. The competitive Broadcast 
Music Inc. marked its own “sweet 
17” year and continued to monop- 
olize the current pop song parade. 
At one calibration, for example, 
34 of the top 45 tunes in the 
Variety “Top Record Talent & 
Tunes” charts were BMI-licensed. 
At another point, at the peak of 
the calypso vogue, the ratio was 
even higher. 

ASCAP's license breakdown now 
numbers 26,351 general contracts 
including bars, grills and taverns, 
hotels, niteries, restaurants, cock- 
tail lounges, dancehalls, skating 
rinks, motion picture’ theatres, 
drive-ins and wired music opera- 
tors. There are 3,475 radio sta- 
tions licensed; 21 national and re- 
gional radio networks, plus 453 tv 
stations and 3 television networks. 
| Gene Buck’s Passing | 

Gene Buck’s death at 71 early 
in the year pointed up his pioneer- 
ing in ASCAP of which he was 














president from 1924-1941 and 
which he helped found along with 
Victor Herbert, and _ attorney 


Nathan Burkan. Songsmith Buck, 
who was long No. 1 production 
aide to Florenz Ziegfeld, started in 
the busie business as an artist and 
originated the colorful covers on 
sheet music for which he got $25 
each, After making some 5,000 
such covers, chiefly for Jerome H. 
Remick in Detroit, where he was 
born, he lost his eyesight and re- 
mained inactive for some time. 
When he regained sight, he decid- 
ed to stay in the music business, 
this time as a writer. 

The second of “The Fabulous 
Dorseys” died in 1957. Jimmy Dor- 
sey was on the road to a big come- 
back via his disking of “So Rare” 
when he succumbed to cancer sev- 
en months after brother Tommy 
Dorsey choked te death in his 
Connecticut estate. 

Music publisher Saul H. Bourne, 
longtime associate of Irving Berlin 
until their partnership split in 
1947, died at 73. Vet music pub- 
lisher Rocco Vocco was feted on 
his 70th birthday. Victoria and 
Max Dreyfus marked their 60th 
Anniversary with London music 
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publisher Fred Day and his Doris, , Baby Sitters,” “Music for Booz- 
for whom the Dreyfuses had stood | ing,” “Music to Soothe Your 
up 45 years ago. Day, in turn,| Hangover,” “Music To Break a 
returned to London from an Amer-| Lease,” “Music for the Analyst's 
ican business trip to celebrate | Couch,” “Music to Beat Your Wife 
Francis, Day & Hunter’s 80th an-| By,” and even “Music to Spoil 
niversary as an international mu-| Your Taste for Music.” 
sic publishing organization. The fastest “golden” record for 
While Hollywood was planning | 4 legit album was achieved by the 
to do a biopic of the times and | socko “My Fair Lady” 11 months 
lives of songsmiths Albert andj after the Broadway run of the 
Harry Von Tilzer, Lawrence Welk | Alan Jay Lerner-Frederick Loewe 
bought out the latter’s music pub-| musical. It took Rodgers & 
lishing business. a me gg wee “Oklahoma!” and 
|“South Pacific” several years to 
| Th a ea “hit the 1,000,000 mark and gain 
she year was marked by NeW | the coveted “golden” platter. 
heights in the disk biz. Capitol’s | While Arthur Murray is teaching 
sales zoomed 37% to a new peak | more and more disciples in a hur- 
of $35,100,000; net profit at $3,239,- |") "the dansapation ve “t 
: y, pation vogue general 
000. Dot Records, which became 4}, 'icn’t as big as even the Lawrence 
Paramount Pictures subsidiary | wo), and kindred bandshows pop- 
property in ’57 on a $1,800,000) wjarly might indicate. The vocalists 
cash-and-stock deal with founder | ae still tops on platters, and in- 
Randy Wood, envisions a $10,000,- . 
000 in °57. Randy Wood strumentally the small intimate 
— — ary 00 | boites or Music Rooms, as they are 
launched the label in his native jp nown appeal more to the sit-and- 
Gallatin, Tenn., in 1950. 'drink-and-listen set than to the 
Columbia Records hit an alltime | dine-and-dansapators. While the 
peak with a 42% rise in LP, pho-| Belafonte calypso vogue earlier in 
nograph sales and the Record Club|the year brought forth a rash of 
which, said president Goddard | Caribbean-type bistros, the Eddie 
Lieberson, gave his company in-|Condon-George Shearing and the 
dustry leadership. Birdland-Embers brand of jazz 
. Decca zoomed 20°, with all-| haunts are more than holding their 
time high earnings of $4,543,902 | own. 
compared to $3,795,585 the year; U.S. servicemen shell out be- 
before. Decca owns 74% of Uni-| tween $5,000,000 and $6,000,000 for 
versal Pictures so the income of | American platters in PXes abroad. 
the two is intermingled but the/A hillbilly craze is fulminating in 
jeanagers’ support of Decca film | West Germany as result of a Mun- 
soundtracks were credited for|ich beerhall cellar show. Deejay 
much of the upbeat. Another indie | Sgt. Larry Phillips, via the Ameri- 
label, Jubilee, eyed a $6,000,000 | can Forces Network, has furthered 
year in 1957. the cornball appeal, via a “Hill- 








Stereophonic sound is also shap- | 
ing up as the next big merchan- | 
dising push in the disk--phono-} 
gfraph-tape recording industry. | 
One industry topper envisions aj} 
$1,000.000,000 volume in '58 based | 
on $407.000,000 sales in packaged 
hi-fi; $400,000,000 in disks and 
tapes; $140,900,000 in 


billy Gasthaus” show, with accent 
on rockabilly platters. 


Yank Globetrotters; 
Showplanes Both Ways 


Showplanes to the European cap- 
itals (with cocktaileries hosted by 
Sir Laurence Olivier, Ingrid Berg- 


Re 


ying, Just Old Regime 


, nist sniper heroine shoots her 
White Russian lover as, once again, 
| loyalty to the Kremlin triumphs 
over Cupid. 

However, less and less are the 
film festivals serious competitive 
jousts as they are social, propa- 
ganda, bartering and meeting spots 
—another excuse for the ever-en- 
larging postwar globetrotter who 
will fly 3,000 or more miles for 
anything from the opening of a 
new Hilton hotel to a movie or a 
festival. 





Jock Whitney | 

U.S. Ambassador to Great Bri- 
tain John Hay (Jock) Whitney 
presented the 1957 Golden Laurel 
(David O. Selznick) Award at the 
| Scot Film Festival in Edinburgh to 
a French film, “Si Tous Les Gars 
du Monde” (“If All The Guys In 
The World”). India’s film entry, 
“Aparajito” (“The Indomitable”) 
won the Gold Lion, top prize at 
the Venice Film Festival, topping 
America’s entries, “Something of 
Value” and “Hatful of Rain” which 
got prizes in other categories but 
|not on production values. Italy's 
“Notti Blanche” (“White Nights’) 
was runnerup. 
| The Selznick awards specifically 
|exclude American film entries. 
| Ambassador Whitney, no stranger 
to show business (investor with 
| Selznick in “Gone With The Wind,” 
| Technicolor, radio-tv stations, etc.) 
also invested in the N. Y. Herald 
Tribune (reportedly “around $2,- 
| 000,000") with an eye to greater 
| activity when he retires from office 
| three years hence. Whitney also 
|accepted membership in the Lon- 
|don “Tent” of Variety Clubs Inter- 
national. 
| European and other foreign film 
grosses continued bullish. The 
economy is better. Overseas film 
fans don’t go in for a new-model 
|car every year, split-level housing, 
| foreign travel on the installment 
|plan, and the like—as yet. The 








standard | man and Maurice Chevalier); pack-/| picture business abroad is like it 


phonographs; $120,000,000 in tape | aged plane-train tours to Broadway | was 10-12 years ago in the U. S., 





recorders. 
The music plug has been impor- 


| (hotels included); “Weekend at the 
Waldorf” packages, which some of | 


with about the same standard of 
living. Result is that “going to the 


tant in sparking boxoffice accept- | the Chicago and Honolulu hotels; movies” is still a strong family 


ance and vice versa. 

The teenagers who were the 
(James) Deanagers of last year 
remained loyal to their disk fa- 
vorites and while Pat Boone 
created a pendulum swing back to 
the smooth ballad type, rock ‘n’ 


roll continues to rock along. 
Presley’s boxoffice and _ plotter 
potency remains undiminished: 


the jeanagers still like that “beat” 
for their dansapation. — 

__ Kids’ Beaucoup Loot 
~ The juveniles’ predilection for 
kiddyaps on tv also saw 
Victor, for example, packaging 
flock of oater oprys, of the genre 
of “Tales of the Texas Rancers,” 





“Wagon Train,” “Wyatt - 
“Cheyenne,” “Broken Arrow, 
“Tales of Wells Fargo,” “The 


Restless Gun,” “The Lone Rang- 
er.” “Gunsmoke” and the like. 
The teenager market has as- 
sumed sizeable proportions in 
merchandising. It has been esti- 
mated that 17,000,000 American 
kids, in the 12-19 age bracket, have 
a $9,000,000,000 purchasing power. 
Some 800.000 have steady iobs. 
and 4.500.000 have part-time or 
odd jobs which averages them $19- 
$15 weekly. as against the $1-S? 
average of 15 years ago. Much of 
this goes for records, hi-fi, small- 
radios, gasoline for their own 
jalopies or the family car when 
thev can borrow it. It’s no small 
potatoes and, considering that the 
kids account for about 70% of the 
record industry’s_ single-platter 
business, or about $150,000,000 a 
year, the jeanagers are very im- 
portant in the scheme of show 
business, 


thev represent. 

The mood music LPS created 
such variegated items and ideas as 
“Music for Expectant Mothers,” 
“Music for Tired Lovers.” ‘Music 
te Change Her Mind.” “Music for 
Gracious Living,” “Music For a 
Rainy Night,” “Music for Washing 
and Ironing,” “Music for Medita- 
tions,” “Music for Courage and 
Confidence,” “Music for the Con- 
tinental Host,” “Music for People 
Who Can't Sleep,” “Music for the 
Nostalgic Traveler” (there’s a 
whole crop of these country-by- 
country groupings), “Music for 


from artists who world) 
woo their favor to the merchandise | 


| are emulating, saw travel agent 
| Foe Tausig & Son doing a re- 


verse-field. He’s junketing Euro- 
}peans to see the Broadway hits. 
|Plane tours include not only “My | 
|Fair Lady” but also accommoda- | 
|tions at the Waldorf-Astoria and | 
detours to the Latin Quarter and 
| other bistros. 

| Travel-crazy Americans, accord- 
|ing to official statistics, spent $1,- 
| 800,000,000 last year, an increase 
| previous year. Canada and Mexico | 
| nosed out Europe and the Mediter- | 
ranean resorts in mass favor. The | 
| West Indies and Central America 
|are next, all gimmicking their tour- 
|ist appeal, of course, with show biz | 


|the Cuban and Haitian revolutions | 
|had little effect on U.S. travel | 
| there. 
| The 1958 Brussels World's Fair 
is the next international tourist 
draw. 


Intern’! Film Festivals 
Including Iron Curtain 


International Film Festivals con- | 
tinued to grow and for the second 
year the cinema fest at the Carls- 
bad conclave, on the far side of the | 


Iron Curtain, in Czechoslovakia, 
was an effective showcase for Com- | 
munistic propaganda. At the same | 
time it permitted a freer meeting, | 
at least so far as movies was con- 
cerned, between the East and the 
West. Uruguay’s Punta del Este | 
was not a particularly happy event | 
nor did the Sao Paolo (Brazil) film | 
fest do for the Western Hemi-! 
sphere what the Cannes and Ven- | 
ice festivals achieve. Runnerup in| 
any impact is the one in Berlin, 
midsummer and midway between 
the spring romp on the Riviera! 
and the gondola city’s conclave in| 
August. | 
Edinburgh focused its festival on | 
documentary films; Cortina d’Am-! 
pezzo for mountain documentaries: 
Knokke (Belgium) on _ religious 
films—and Moscow's summer World 
Youth Festival for general propa- 
ganda, film and otherwise. 
Russia’s 1957 Cannes entry was | 
a switch on the rulebook girl-meets- 
| tractor script and “The Fortyfirst” 
| was a real Soviet sex try for a love 
| story, but even here the Commu- 








habit. 
Griffith & Prince’s B’way 
Clicks, Four In-a-Row 


Newcomer legit producers Rob- 
ert E. Griffith and Harold S. 
Prince’s “West Side Story” gives 
them four-in-a-row smashes, short 
by one of Cy Feuer & Ernest Mar- 
tin’s record of five bullseyes with 
their “Where's Charley?”, 


fith and Prince’s three previous 
smashes (in which Frederick Bris- 
son was associated, but he dropped 
out of sponsoring “West Side 
Story”) were “Pajama Game,” 
“Damn Yankees” and “New Girl 


Earp.” flavored for the Yankee taste. Even | In Town,” latter a musicalization of 


Eugene O'Neill's “Anna Christie.” 

Debate continues on the “hit- 
happy  playgoers,” referring to 
their predilection for only the hits 
and permitting some good, if not 


| smash, plays to die of boxoffice in- 


ertia. This differs markedly from 
London, Paris, Berlin and other 
capitals where, while “the big hit 
of the season” is given recognition, 
still sees respectable support for 
the in-between shows. 

The Broadwayfarers are differ- 
ent and instead of appraising, for 
example, “how did you like ?”, 
it’s more a case of “how did you 
get into it?”, or “whom must you 
know to get tickets?” 
ae: Roz and Coward | 
What legit stars can command 
in this day and age of man (and 
woman) power at the boxoffice is 
perhaps best illustrated by Miss 
Russell's $225,357, her take-home 
pay (and profits) from “Auntie 
Mame” wherein she stars on a 
straight 10%-of-the-gross stipend 
besides owning 1314% of the show 
In the first 45 weeks of the run, 
the $179,000 production of “Mame” 
netted $157,138 for its investors, 
but Miss Russell’s 225G includes 
her salary and share of the profits. 

Triple-threater Noel Coward, as 
author, Stager and star of his 
Nude With Violin,” despite the 
mixed Broadway notices, has been 
averaging around $7,000 a week for 
his Share from the play on a 
straight 20% royalty off-the-top. 
The Belasco Theaire is capable of 
grossing $35,000 weekly. In Lon- 


“Guys | 
jand Dolls,” “Can-Can,” “The Boy 
|| of $200,000,000 tourism over the| Friend” and “Silk Stockings.” Grif- 





don, where “Nude” opened orig- 
inally with John Gielgud, it has 
passed the one-year mark with Mi- 
chael Wilding succeeding in the 
stellar role and, in turn, Robert 
Helpmann is slated to succeed 
Wilding. 

Least inflationary have been box- 
office admission, pix or legit, and 
Broadway finally moved to a new 
$9.20 peak for “New Girl In Town,” 
| and this only for the divans (over- 
stuffed front-row cushioned pews) 
jon Friday and Saturday nights. 
|The City Investment Playhouse 
(Robert W. Dowling) had incepted 
the Folies Bergere (Paris) idea of 
tilted prices for the front eight or 
nine rows, although this has not 
curbed the speculators. 

Most straight plays are $5.75 
week nights and $6.90 Fridays and 
Saturdays but “Time Remem- 
bered,” the new Helen Hayes- 
Richard Burton-Susan Strasberg 
play, charges $9.90 for the first 10 
rows of the Morosco Theatre or- 
chestra. 


l Bard Still Boffo 7 


As usual, Shakespeare continued 
to get heavy play during the 1957 
summer stock season. Bard Festi- 
| vals were scattered from Canada 
/to California, with New York also 
getting into the picture with an al 
fresco Shakespearean project in 
Central Park. 

In Stratford, Conn., the Ameri- 
can Shakespearean Festival Thea- 
\tre ended its third season about 
$10,000 in the black. It was the 
best semester thus far for the op- 
eration, with the season-long ap- 
pearance of Katharine Hepburn 
and Alfred Drake figured a potent 
draw. The gross for the 12-week 
season was $425,000. 

The Stratford (Ont.) Shakespear- 
ean Festival chalked up its fifth 
season, while established festivals 
continued in Ashland, N. C., Ore- 
gon, San Diego, Cal., and Yellow 
Springs, O. 

The moral impact that “The 
Diary of Anne Frank” has had in 
its multiple productions in every 
German city, and the sense-of- 
shame and guilt that it imparted 
}to the post-Nazi population, is 
|something which may have a pro- 
| found footnote as future historians 
|appraise all these values. 

I] ‘Fair Lady’ | 
When “My Fair Lady” opens 

April 30 in London, it will have a 
two-year advance booked almost 
solid. The Keith, Prowse agency 
states “even now we can accept 
bookings up to 1960” and Tickets 
& Messengers Ltd. has booked its 
clients through April 1959. 

: Riding the crest of the Rex Har- 
rison-Julie Andrews click, a McGill 
College show, “My Fur Lady,” has 
taken to the large Canadian audi- 
toriums and rung up big grosses. 
Authors Alan Jay Lerner and Fred- 
erick Loewe couldn't object as they 
did to an independent disk titled 
“My Square Laddie,” which satir- 
ized and paraphrased some of their 
tunes. On the other hand, a ribald 
Hollywood nitery revue titled “My 
Fairfax Lady” (taking its title from 
the Fairfax Ave, sector of Los An- 
Zeles), so tickled their risibilities 
that they didn’t object although 
threatening to sue at one time. 


Zz Off-Broadway | 
F Off-Broadway continued to flour- 
ish with sundry rooftop, basement 
and converted lofts and rooms 
turned into intimate theatres. 

As ex-Metro production chief 














| 


|| Dore Schary is readying his own 


play, “Sunrise At Campobello,” for 
production under Theatre Guild 
auspices, there is a move anew to 
erect a Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
memorial Theatre in Washington. 
Schary, basically a writer, has been 
| conferring with Mrs, Eleanor Roos- 
| evelt for authentic color and flavor 
for his play which deals with a 
phase in FDR’s life. 
| Lincoln Sq. Redevelopment | 
New York’s Lincoln Square re- 
development program, calling for 
a $75,000,000 fund, is being op- 
posed by residents and businesses 
in that above-Columbus Circle belt. 
Plans include a new Metropolitan 
Opera, a new Philharmonic concert 
hall, an expanded and new Juilli- 
(Continued on page 60) 
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Behind Platinum Curtain 





ing for nature to endow Marilyn 


Monroe. 

One morning we awoke early 
and strolled onto our second-story 
sunporch. We were jarred into 
complete consciousness by the 
sight of the Warner gates ajar. We 
could see that Mr. Warner’s tank 
was not cruising down the drive- 
way toward the exit. We could 
also note that no vehicle begged 
entry from the street. In the midst 
of a wild surmise that our next 
door neighbor, Pola Negri (honest) 
had gotten to the gateman, I saw 
the reascn for the open portals. 

The Bouvier de Flanders, no 
larger than an ordinary armored 
car, and as tender, was loping 
through the gates. He crossed the 
street, and casually ambled onto 
our small front lawn. Then, in the 
graceful phrase of Irving Berlin, 
he did what comes natur'lly. 

At breakfast that morning, I told 
my wife that I didn’t care what 
Mr. Warner had taught his dog to 


think of writers, this was going too | 


far. a 
ae a _ The Gawkers 


Another problem faced by Bever- 
ly Hills residents is the s'ghtseeing 
traffic, sometimes, as forthwith 
illustrated, carried to the square 
root. Since our street was lined 
with the hovels of not only Jack 
L. Warner and Pola Negri, but 
also Danny Kaye, Prince Mike 
Romanoff, Charles Boyer and) 
Hedda Hopper, we got more than | 


our share of tourists. 

While out strolling one day, my | 
wife all but dislocated every bone | 
in her neck. As she reached Mons. 
Boyer’s accented acres, a top-down | 
convert'ble came cruising by, the | 
driver pointing out the Boyer bar- | 
racks to his gaping passengers. | 
That seemed nermal enough until | 
my wife wrenched her neck svin- 
ning her head to get a second look 
at the guide—a gentleman named 
Cary Grant. 

Shortly after posterity took note 
of that scene, our daughter, 10 at) 
the time, came home from a play | 
session with some of her school- 
chums, and exhibited the elastic | 
quality of the English language, as | 
spoken by Beverly Hills younger | 
set. 

The home where she’d gone to 
gambol had, I knew, grass as lush | 
as a Waldorf carpet. The children | 
were allowed to roam unmolested | 
on the lawn, so long as they did} 
not come into physical contact with | 
the shrubs. Those articulate bushes | 
were trimmed so they spelled out 
the name of the owner, presumably 
for the benefit of low flying friends. | 
I go to this length of description | 
because I noticed that my daugh-| 
ter’s shoes were scuffed, an im-| 
possible feat to perform at her) 
friend’s house, unless they had 
played a game which involved kick- 
ing the built-in vault. 

“Oh, we didn’t stay at Betty’s” | 
my daughter reported, by. way of | 
explaining the scuffed shoes. “We | 
played in the empty lot next oi 
to her place.” 

Mv wife and I collaborated on 
a short lecture about it being 
wreng tot! us fibs; we knew there 
was no empty lot on our street, 
but she insisted. Out driving the 
following day, the empty lot was 
pointed cut to us. Nobody lived | 
on it. We had to give in. to that | 
extent. However, we carefully ex- | 
plained that she’d used the phrase 
rather loosely, considering that the 
property did contain a badminton | 
court and swimming pool. 

Our daughter countered by ex-. 
plaining that it wasn’t fenced in. | 
Local standards thus made it open 
territory. 

Despite those things, life in that | 
mint’s pie existence was pleasant | 
erough until my wife and I were | 
made to realize the full. fervent 
strength of the Beverly Hills caste 
system. A_ school bus picked up | 
our daughter at 7:45 each morning. | 
She then spent more than an hour) 
on a long, winding ride as the bus 





picked up. other’ youngsters | 
throughout the uranium - priced | 
hills. 


On this particular morning, my | 
wife and I had to be in downtown 
Los Angeles quite early. We told} 
our little sirl to get a few extra 
winks, and ride to school with us. 
We'd also made arrangements to 
pick up one of her classmates, | 
named Honey. Honey turned out 
to be a well named child, with | 


Continued from pase 5 


—ly 








Her clothes were demure, but ob- 
viously the product of more hand 
labor than our car. 

As we neared the school, Honey 
asked if we'd mind dropping her 
a block from the entrance. Seeing 
no one waiting at the corner, my 
wife asked Honey if she were going 
to meet another school chum. She 


she ran the first few steps, then 
settled into a brisk stride toward 
the school. It seemed odd at the 
time, but since we were in a hurry, 
and Honey was safe enough, we 
went on our way after dropping 
our daughter at the school’s door. 

The incident bothered me 
throughout the day. That evening 
I mentioned it to our little girl. 
Her face reddened, and she at- 
tempted to change the subject 
Obviously, she was trying to shield 





| life. Finally, after using every 
| means of persuasion short of a rub- 
ber hose, it came out. 

“Somebody might have thought 
| you were Honey's folks.” 

My wife is a very attractive 
oung woman, and while nobody 
; ever mistakes me for Ronald Col- 
;}men, we didn’t feel that being 


p peated out, even incorrectly, as a 


young girl’s parents should mark 
| the tot’s psyche. 

“Well,” our daughter said, with 
the reluctance of one giving away 
the signs and rituals of a secret 
scciety, “it was the Buick. She 


| Said some of the other kids who 


didn’t know her might think her 

father didn’t drive a Cadillac.” 
For a fleeting minute, I knew 

how plantation owners must have 

felt when told the weevil was tak- 

ing over the best of their crop. 

| Crashing The Nurse Brigade | 


My wife was not so shaken, for 


years old. As we approached, we 
could hear them discussing in well 
modulated shrieks what game each 
wanted to play. No child was will- 
ing to switch from his or her pref- 


| erence, 


golden hair and an angelic face. | 


shook her carefully fingered waves, | 
and got out. Once on the sidewalk, | 


her mother and me from a fact of | 


The deadlock was broken by one 
of the nursemaids. She suggested 
a game just as my wife and I were 
passing. The children greeted the 
idea with such enthusiasm 
thought the game probably was 
played with machine-guns. It was 
a game new to these ears, but not 
to theirs—a game called “Poor 
People.” 

The fact that these sheltered 
tykes are allowed to know there 
is another side to the tracks was 
so touching I brushed a tear from 
my eve. 

And now, before this eye-witness 
report of the strange tribal customs 
is ended, we'd like to make clear 
that we don’t hate Beverly Hills. 
Some of our best friends live there, 
and as we always Say, it’s a great 
place to visit, but... 








Show Biz —’57 
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a-d School of Music, and other cul- 
tural and theatrical edifices. 

Flight of the top video shows, in- 
cluding the dramatic formats, 
raised the point that, as live tv 
goes, so could the legit theatre 
since many of the most capable 
dramatic players double between 
the Broadway boards and video. 
And if a choice had to be made, 
legit would suffer. Even the tele- 
cameramen warned and incepted a 
sticker campaign, “Help stamp out 
Hollywood TV.” 


pot oa Vaudeville-Niteries = 


The chameleon policyed Palace, 
once the flagship of bigtime vaude- 
ville, is back to a two-a-day policy, 
but this time it’s with a “road- 
show” film policy after going 


| straight movie grind, following an 


she had learned earlier of our| 


failure as social entit‘es in Beverly 
Hills. Bravely, she had shielded 
me from the withering news. Her 
earlier inkling of our Blue Book 
minus rating came because of her 
habit of taking our baby for a 
stroll, a task performed in Beverly 
Hills only by the governess. The 
coterie of those starched uniformed 
matrons regarded my wife as no 
more than a scab, taking her own 
child for a stroll in an obvious 
effort to union-bust against Local 
No. 3, R.S.V.P. 

Occasionally, a new governess 
would be employed by one of the 
families on our street. Not know- 
ing my wife was the real mother 
of the child she accompanied, the 


abortive attempt to resume its 
vaudfilm policy (feature film and 
six acts). Last spring’s Jerry Lewis 
two-a-dayer was the last “de luxe 
vaudeville” policy attempted. Lewis 
clocked almost $60,000 a week at 
$6 top. 

In New York, the click of the 
soft lights-and-sweet-musie policy 


| in some restaurants caused the Ho- 


new arrival would display such | 


amenities as nodding, or even ex- 
changing a few words. In those 
rare moments, we got furtive 
glimpses behind the 
They never lasted long, for the 
other governesses quickly _ in- 
formed the newcomer of my wife’s 
true status. 

One afternoon, a new governess 
and her four-year-old charge 
stopped as they reached our drive- 
way a split-second before my wife 
and little boy. The visiting four- 
year-old looked up the driveway, 
and saw my car, the same Buick. 
Not yet old enough to realize it was 
the sign of a pauper, she lisped: 

“Ts that lis daddy's car?” 

My wife nodded, at which po‘nt 
the tot proved she was being raised 
with a sound set of values by ask- 
ing: 

“And where’s his mommy’s car?” 


Platinum. | 


Fortunately, my wife was able! 


to say that her car was in the ga- 
rage, thus avoiding the shame of 
confessing her car was a Stude- 


tel Pierre to shift to the fiddle pol- 
icy, with move on the horizon. 
Ebbets Field and the Polo 
Grounds, with the defection of the 
Dodgers and the Giants to San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, will 
extend their show biz activities by 


going after outdoor specs, variety ' 


talent, religioso rallies, pageants 
and the like to take up the’ slack. 
Many a minor league and bush 
league ballpark has been adding to 
its income by sundry variety talent 
packages, jazzband recitals, clowns 
(from Emmett Kelly to Al Schacht). 
English Music Halls 


England, last stronghold of the 
music hall, is down to its minimum 
of variety houses as even the Yank 
headliners dried up. Only sporadi- 
cally, when a Durante, Benny, Judy 
Garland, Danny Kaye and Bob 
Hope come to the Palladium does 
business boom. The platter names 
soon lost their potency, at least for 
the bigtime vauderies. Finis to an 
era was the demise of London's 51- 
year-old trade weekly, The Per- 
former, official organ of the Vari- 
ety Artistes Federation. “The dis- 
integration of the music hall busi- 
ness through the development of 
television and the consequent 
changes in booking and other prac- 
tises’” was the official pronuncia- 
mento, 


Strippers 1 

In the U. S. burlesque, paradoxi- 
cally, remains the most permanent 
“route” in the live variety field 





|with some 25 weeks of playing 


baker. I guess we were just lucky | 


to move in time, for there have 
been recent renorts of attacks by 
the Beverly Hills branch of the 
Mau Mau on families without at 
least one Cadillac. 

While waiting for Emancipation 
Day—the end of our lease on the 
ivy-covered mortgage — we had 
more corrosive proof that escape, 
via the underground if necessary, 
was imperative. Otherwise, our 
kids might grow up judging stran- 
gers by their polo ratings. 

This moment of enchanting re- 
vulsion took place one lovely after- 
noon. My wife and I had gone for 
a leisurely walk past the pedigreed 
palms lining our street. In front 
of one example of what, in terms 
of architecture, can only be des- 
cribed as the Spanish Omelette 
School, we saw three youngsters. 

They looked to be about five 





time available although, of course, 
the strippers remain the top draw. 
And of these, when it comes to a 
Lili St. Cyr et al. they do better 
going it solo in the class niteries— 
Las Vegas, Palm Springs, Holly- 
wood, etc. 

The striptease vogue continued 
bullish in Paris, of all places, tra- 
ditionally the prime capital of epi- 
dermis display. Gypsy Rose Lee, 
on her recent European trip in be- 
half of “Gypsy,” her autobiog, 
which is being readyed as a stage 
play, kudosed the Parisian strip- 
pers (many of them of English, 
German and Latin origin) for their 
“art” and “imagination” in the 
peelery displays. 

The “art” of striptease was taken 
to the U. S. Supreme Court in a 
“friendly” testcase to determine 
whether the City of Newark could 
“censure” entertainment by bar- 
ring burlesque strippers. The New 
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Annie Get Your Gun (M-G) (1950) .......cceeeeeceee «+++ 4,650,000 
Green Years (M-G) (1946) cocccsesoccecocosecce Gee 
Love Me Tender (20th) (1957) ....... coccccescoccccococe SG CREe 
Conqueror (RKO) (1956) ........... coccccccccccccccces §64,500,008 
Rebel Without a Cause (WB) (1956) ..... cocccccccccoccsce S500 R0O 
Anchors Away (M-G) (1945) ........... coccccccoceccsce SEED 
Bachelor and Bobbysoxer (RKO) (1947) \.......eeeeeeee0+ 4,500,000 
Bridges of Toko-Ri (Par) (1955) ........ ‘netenseees sees 4,500,000 
Catch a Thief (Par) (1955) .......ceee- seneneosenss seeeee 4,500,000 
Easy to Wed (M-G) (1946) .......ceeees occeasaneres seeee 4,500,000 
er Cama CEOs) COGN? co.cc. 4000000000000008508006% - 4,500,000 
eee Cees Cts? (IGE) 5s ccncenavectecssosnesecane «+. 4,500,000 
Paleface (Par) (1945) (rasiatdéedewaneaedeeaaawn «++ 4,500,000 
ns Cees (Ra) COE? 5 cc100scdesneecbeaeense «+. 4,500,000 
en Os ee, cer) Ci. .c..<sveciccecnsdes 6eaeuesian «+» 4,500,000 
rn 2. fn Cee) COD... accacecueeneess Gee cena 4,500,000 
Tee of 2 Tesenee (0E-4e) CIDE) 0 oie cases ceseccccseeses 4,500,000 
Til Cledia Bell By (6-G) (1066) 20... occccccesésvecevcccs 4,500,000 
Walley af Deaton (HE) (IBGE) icin icc ccxccecuccecevasece 4,500,000 
en, Gee NOOO... 52. a5 \exsewed 6400 eb 04 enn aeeee - 4,500,000 
ee Pee Cil-iat COOGEE 4 6s. oc kaw tesereesesden0eeees 4,450,000 
Cheaper by the Dozen (20th) (1950) .......ccecccescccvess 4,425,000 
ee GN ID (ES) NOMPED oirecs 53.05% v ndenepenenesecanenees 4,400,000 
Two Years Before Mast (Par) (1946) ....ccccccccceccccee 4,400,000 
Knights of Round Table (M-G) (1954) ......ceccccsece ‘ 4,400,000 
Men With Geiden Art GIA) CIBSB) ...0ccccccpocsccces 4,350,000 
Man in Crey Flanne! Suit (20th) (1956) ..........cececccs 4,350,000 
Red River (UA) (1948) as SUPOSRK ECE RON SeRONE 4,350,000 
Sees ‘Teoke) QROER fo are Pi dis elmiedas Cannes oe eeaaweew 4,350,000 
pee Gems (ieee? CREE |. <5 oe di chav Bese eens ee eaenes 4,350,000 
Stage Door Canteen (UA) (1943) .......c.cccccccccccccsccs 4,350,000 
Gunfight ot O.K. Corral (Par) (1057) ..cccccscccccccevves 4,300,000 
ee POO CE? GOOD 8 occ ch xwwneebweuas cceaWeeceue 4,300,000 
Seeecae See COP) See bg dices ésss cess vebeswe sees cece de 4,300,000 
ee SIE (OID 10. 22: one ws eh ea euicale Kase besaean 4 250,000 
Se ae CEO ca Ske sdaus covbewdesédSaceeasoe 4,250,000 
eR SEIU ORIEN. cs Tyla os nsw cha pana tak Sisal wala rreda 4,250,000 
Saratoga Trunk (WB) (1946) TEC Rl oe nee sete 4,250,000 
Streetcar Named Desire (WB) (1951) .........ccceccecs 4,250,000 
Demetrius and Gladiators (20ih) (1954) ............c cece 4,250,000 
Raving BS Ue (Par) (1960 ..c .... .. os ovccccaccccsceccces 4,250,000 
20 Seconds Over Toiyo (RKO) (1954)  ..... cece eee ee 4,250,000 
Heaven Knows, Mr. Allison (20th) (1957) ...........ceceee 4,200,000 
ee POE) UD oi sve. ocivbadsatcasssaeGenwes 4,200,000 
| Hollywood Canteen (WB) (1944) .......ccccccccccecccccs 4,200,000 
Three Musketeers (M-G) (1948) . .. ccc cece cece ce cees 4,200,000 
Weekend at Waldorf (M-G) (1945) ........cccccccccccecs 4,200,000 
On the Watenivent (Col) (1054) |... .. ccwccceccccccsccses 4,200,000 
Father of the Bride (M-G) (1950) .... ...cccccccccccccece 4,150,000 
ee ses Cn MEMO cS . onde Deceweweaewasceseacc 4,100,000 
Msn Who Knew Too Much (Par) (1956) ............ece0es 4,100,000 
African Queen (UA) (1252) . Sy ah sive ws eal anaes e aceee na le 4,100,000 
I ETRE 7s. 5s.5.8 ts ea, o's WS oecd Dies hanes Tae kee wae 4,100,000 
wen GE Ban CREO? CIGOD) okie cc nccsiccveudeccdeccens cena 4,100,000 
Johnny Belinda (WB) (1948) .........ccccccccccccccceces 4,100,000 
|I Was a Male War Bride (25th) (1949) ...........ccecccece 4,100,000 
Love Me or Leave Me (M-G) (1955) ........ccccccccccccce 4,100,000 
eee “See SND eh ..., . s sve ecenwviedwoeedacedeed 4,100,000 
Mother Wore Tights (20th) (1947) ...........ccccccccccces 4,100,000 
Pe Se SU NO ck. ii cecddbisestiascececeaee 4,100,000 
Deep in My Heart (M-G) (1055) ......cccccccccccccccccces 4,100,000 
Cass Timberiane (M-G) (1948) ..........cccccccccccccece 4,050,000 
ee ee Do Jas sada hadecdveesdcebeocaud 4,050,000 
ee CR ND CIIND 5 cs a vis aniare o weeds ecesnnecec 4,000,000 
Jailhouse Rock (M-G) (1957) ...........ccccccccccccceces 4,000,000 
American in Paris (M-G) (1951) ........cccccccscccccccece 4,000,000 
RO sO WU I oy a oc arden obs Sobek e ocean 4,000,000 
em Comme COOth) (PER) oc... cccvcccccccecseevivccces 4,000,000 
peepee Tremor (ran): CIOGG). .. . ... sc vcccccccccnecatoceseoes 4,000,000 
Holiday in Mexico (M-G) (1946) .......cccccccccccccccce 4,000,000 
oummpeng Sacks (Par) (1962) ... . .......ccccccccsccscccccece 4,000,000 
Kid from Brooklyn (Goldwyn-RKO) .............ccecece 4,000,000 
Left Hand of God (20th) (1955) ©. 0... lec cee ee eee 4,000,000 
Long, Long Trailer (M-G) (1954) ............cccccceuce 4,000,000 
Love Is Splendored Thing (20th) (1955) ..........cccccees 4,000,000 
Moon Is Blue (UA) (1953) deed a aleere Rrra eisiamered 4,000,000 
Night and Day (WB) (1946) Se Pe ere ae eS 4,000,000 
Reap the Wild Wind (Par) (1942) ........ccscccccccceccee 4,000,000 
I NN IN, 5 ooo ass hdicb cvina's coin veedbed eens 4,000,000 
| Sands of Iwo Jima (Rep) (1950) ...........ccccccceeccccce 4,000,000 
Seven Little Foys (Par) (1955) ...........c.ccccccccccece 4,000,000 
PE IE CRD SEND 75a sc.s'.vo0k.casiseoesi bccieeuws 4,000,000 
IIE Non fre or ona ek es ivicga tus duck bee 4,000,000 
Ziegfeld Follies (M-G) (1946) ......... 0... ccc cece cc ceee 4,000,000 








Jersey Supreme Court sustained aj spotlight on the desert gambling 
new city ordinance that “removal | resort’s underworld ties, ostensibly 
by a female performer of her! tabu under state law. 
clothing in the presence of the| Havana has become a Vegas 
audience” and also “exotic” danc- | outpost for Wilbur Clark (Nacional 
|ing constituted nudity and/or cre- | Hotel) and the new Havana Ri- 
ated the illusion of nudity, hence | viera, and the Capri, along with 
a violation. the Havana-Deauville, a  1,000- 
More stripperies loom in Paris| room hotel and a soon-due new 
as the egghead (political revues), | Habana Hilton. 
| existentialist and  chansonnier| Meantime, the theoretical $20,- 
boites find themselves on the | 000-a-week barrier for top names 
wrong end of the exchequer and/}to play Vegas has been broken by 
are veering to the epidermis pol-| personalities like Maurice Cheva- 
icy. In fact, the Paris’ Moulin} lier, Jerry Lewis, Frank Sinatra, 
| Rouge has been dickering with| Harry Belafonte, Eddie Fisher, 
Harold Minsky for his “Minsky| Danny Kaye, Milton Berle, et al. 
| Goes To Paris” revue, a click in| And Miami Beach, sans gambling, 
| Las Vegas. a4 ous up to the $35,000 mark 
‘ er Hu fegasSStS~*d or headliners. 
—-—,, LA. Vegas looks for another boom 
Las Vegas continues to boom | ag the 16,000-seat Convention Hall, 
despite its occupational year-round | with 120 000 square feet of exhibi- 
hassle for attractions. The Hacien- tion space is slated to open in 
da dropped shows for jai-ali, with 1958 The industrial shows are 
betting permitted as in the Havana! pound to create an acute room 
and Tiajuana frontons. “Pajama | shortage and the plush Strip 
| Game,” “Ziegfeld Follies,” “Guys | hotels are in constant marathon 
and Dolls, “Silk Stockings,” | building program with additional 
Damn Yankees” and kindred ex- wings of rooms 
Broadway musical packages were Inflation has ‘also hit the nitery 
another Vegas device to offset the| chorister field. Monte Proser 
|HCT ‘high cost of talent) hurdle,| doubled the up-to-then $100 mini- 
but even these have to be bolstered mum by signing top beauts at $200 





with names. The Frank Costello} for his Tropicana chorus, latest 
shooting and the mysterious “4-| Las Vegas plushery, but the short- 
36-61 identification of the $651,-| age still exists as television and 
“+ casino win at the new) filmusicals have lured- away the 


'Torpicana, Las Vegas, put another! cream of the cron. 
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Muckraking and Ethics 


Continued 





or by the slow process of indi- 
vidual lawsuits for libel and dam- 
ages, and there are already some 
$12,000,000 in such suits pending. 

While it was running high, wide 
and horrendous, Confidential had 
an effect on all articles and inter- 
views about and with actors. To- 
day, partly as a result of Confiden- 
tial, partly as a result of profound 
changes in social attitudes, books, 
magazines and newspapers now 
print, without even the raising of 
eyebrows, material that 25 years 
ago would have shocked the coun- 
try 

Sexuality—prowess, techricue, 
perversions—has become a freely 
discussed topic in our culture. The 
Kinsey reports on men and women 
were openly and thoroughly raked 
over, even by the most respectable 
folk at suburban dinner parties. 
Confidential went one step further 
than Kinsey. It printed names, 
dates, places, sexual aberrations 
It researched call girls and pri- 
vate detectives. Its photographers 
used cameras with telephoto lenses 
to spy on weekenders at Malibu 
Beach. 
| Influenced SEP—and TV } 


Yet, however embarrassing the 
Confidential articles were to the 
people exposed, they did not hurt 
anybody's career. This is astonish- 
ing. Not teo long ago, such sordid 
episodes, described in such gross 
detail, would have caused the 
downfall of any public figure. In 
some cases, the stories in Confiden- 
tial may even have enhanced the 
boxoffice appeal of those movie 
personalities whose main attrac- 
tion is that they symbolize primi- 
tive sex urges in the most blatant 
form. 

Every magazine felt the influ- 
ence of the Confidential treatment 
and all magazines have opened 
themselves up to a more realistic, 
though not libellous or caddish or 
scabrous, treatment of human be- 
ings, even when the human beings 
are actors. The startling confes- 
sions by George Raft in the Satur- 
day Evening Post would not have 
been published by any magazine 
10 years ago, let alone the Sateve- 
post. The recent articles in Look 
about Frank Sinatra (by Bill Davic- 
son) and about Jackie Gleason (by 
Jim Bishop), with their candid 
analysis of extramarital pursuits, 
would have been taboo in any re- 
spectable magazine before World 
War II. 

Mike Wallace and John Wingate, 
with their questions about the 
homosexuality of hat designers, the 
infidelities of the international set, 
and the priapic price paid by as- 
piring actresses to lecherous pro- 
ducers, are part of this trend. To 
me, the outer limit was reached 
one night when Wingate, in the 
course of a discussion on homo- 
sexuality, asked psychoanalyst Ed- 
mond Bergler whether he had ever 
been approached on a street corner 
by a homosexual! Dr. Bergler smil- 
ingly replied that he was not the 


type with whom homosexuals 
camped. On another occasion, dur- 
ing an interview about the fe- 


male climacteric, Wingate asked a 
doctor whether the doctor’s wife 
had had her change of life yet! 
How times and customs have 
changed. 

For a long time, I have written 
the life stories of men and women 
in show business. I’ve often had 
in my _ possession substantiated 
facts which I’ve deliberately kept 
out of print. I’ve worked out my 
own code of ethics in these mat- 
ters and it is that the goal I strive 
for is to produce an interesting, 
truthful and fairly rounded por- 
trait of the star. Yet I have tried 





never to put anything down in 
print—even where it is a matter of 
public record because of a legal 


action—that would grieviously in- 
jure the person. I just don’t think 
a magazine writer or a television 
interviewer ought to use his type- 
writer or microphone as a dissect- 
ing tool to take apart a fellow hu- 
man being. To illuminate, yes. To 
destroy, no. 

On the other hand I believe 
actors and actresses, especially 
successful ones, might well learn 
to treat magazine writers and news- 
papermen as human beings, who 
have minds and feelings. (Sinat- 
ra, for instance, brought about his 
own embarrassment in the series 
of Look articles because he failed 
to live up to a commitment he had 


from page 5 





to Jimmy Cannon). All too often, 
a lofty attitude of superiority and 
contempt for a writer, combined 
| with a total lack of consideration 
| for another person when it comes 
| to keeping appointments and being 
| polite and pleasant, may result in 
| creating such feelings of bitter- 
ness in the writer that he comes to 
hate the actor, and can’t wait to 
get to his typewriter so he can get 
his revenge. 

In my experience, it has been 
| just those very persons whom one 
thinks of as functioning at the very 
highest artistic level of the acting 
profession, who are the kindest, 
most intelligent and most consid- 
erate persons to interview. To 
have the experience of talking with 
Lynn Fontanne and Alfred Lunt 
or Helen Hayes or Vivian Leigh 
and Laurence Olivier—is to know 
why such men and women never 
have “bad” articles or newspaper 
stories written about them. 

I have usually found that the 
most creative persons in the the- 
atre and motion pictures are al- 
ways able to make the time—even 
when they are under tremendous 
pressure of work—to talk to a re- 
| porter and help him to grasp the 
background of a particular actor 
or some other subject in the field 
he is writing about. Such men as 
| Elia Kazan or Josh Logan or Lee 
Strasberg or Billy Wilder or George 
| Stevens are so interested in com- 
municating that they will always 
make time to talk to a writer— 
helping the writer inevitably to 
|come to a better understanding of 
|a specific character or problem and 
also helping the theatre in general. 
|I remember once, while writing a 
| profile, of Rock Hudson, I wanted 
to see a rough-cut of “Giant,” a 
| film which Stevens was then in 
| the process of editing. 
| to sit alone in the projection room 
but, to my immense pleasure, Stev- 
ens himself came sat through the 





I expected | 


opinion. They are the same thing 
Life and death are the same thing. 
You can’t have one without the 
other. Are they both irrelevant, 
then? Not at all. 

The only thing that matters is 
the view one takes of each sepa- 
rately and of both together. 

Attitude toward death — denial, 
discomfort, hunger, pain, error— 
| gives man his style and his mean- 
jing. That's private. 

Mass usage and exploitation on 
the part of powerful public bodies 
— governments — of private man’s 
normal preoccupation with death 
(with survival, with the post- 
ponement of death, or the preven- 





tion of a violent and degrading 
form of it)—is a vast game that 


tends to take away from man his 
reasonable potential for the 
achievement of style and meaning 
It puts him into a mob, and it 
makes a fool of him, 

And that is what we have in our 
time. The deliberate mass exploi- 
tation of man where he is most 
vulnerable. This clever work pro- 
ceeds cleverly. It doesn’t matter 
that no government is going to 
recket destruction upon any other 
government, the game _ proceeds, 
and man’s style and meaning 
change as a consequence. 

It is out of this change that the 
new plays must be written by the 
new playwrights. 
son we have “Waiting for Godot” 
and the delightful if lunatic plays 
of Ionesco. Of course, the Ameri- 
cans would insist on doing business, 
seeking a profit, in the theatre, in 
terms of the tried and true—with 
a beginning, a middle, and an end 
—if the world itself were in final 
ruins and people came to the box- 
office on their hands and knees. 
That is to say, we would hope to 
| make a musical out of it. 
| Nothing is going to happen of 
|eourse. Nothing different, except 
lin degree, that is. 

Can art, including plays, give 
|man, even now, in our great time, 
a more appropriate, a more useful 
view of life and death, so that he 
may be more truly who he is, and 


| almost five hours of the film foot-| recognize no man as his enemy? 


j}age and explained what he had 
been trying to do in some of the 
scenes and told of some of the ex- 
| periences he had had with Hudson 
in developing the character. 


4 oak The Unsmart Brushoff 


I can contrast this patience and 
collaborative interest with an ex- 
perience a friend of mine, Sidney 
| Fields, columnist of the N. Y. Mir- 
ror, recently had. He wanted to 
write one of those compact and 
‘sharp profiles of actors he does, 
on the star of a new musical com- 
edy. The publicity man of the show 
said the lady could not give him 
more than a half an hour! Fields 
said he needed at least an hour. 
She refused. The interview was 
cancelled. Now my point is that 
| it was to the in‘erest of the star to 
have as complete and truthful a 
story written about her as possible 
and to this end, she should have 
devoted as much time as it was nec- 
essary for her and the interviewer 
to probe into her story. 


It would be a nice thing if Alfred 
| Lunt, someday, would take the time 
and give a lecture to a mass meet- 
ing of Actors’ Equity and the 
Screen Actors Guild on the fine art 
of being interviewed by the press 
and how one handles oneself with 
grace and tact and wit and intelli- 
gence in an interpersonal situation 
| that, I admit, can be filled with 
|stress for any sensitive actor or 
actress. But let me also add that 
| the writer is usually also sensitive 
and, often, quite shy, and basically, 


|he is a person of some skill and | 


It can, but not in America. We 
must succeed. We be ieve fail- 
ure is disgrace. We are sure fail- 
ure can be prevented. And we 
keep failing more often, and more 
deeply and tragically, than any 
other people on the face of the 
earth, all the while counting our 
useless wealth. What do we pro- 
pose to do with all that money? 
Lecture over. Question and an- 
swer period. Ask one another. 

















Don’t Touch Typewriter 


Continued from page 14 


| listening to music and_ staring 
| moodily out the window. 

You discover that the phone 
| rings 43 times an hour. 

You entertain clergymen of de- 


/nominations you never knew ex- 
isted. 

| You will blow the noses of 
seven children you've never seen 
before in any given morning and 
, will learn where and why your 
wife keeps the Kleenex. 

You will double your contribu- 
| tions to the local charities just to 
prove to your neighbors that you 
|haven’t been fired and are living 
on your in-laws. 

You'll watch a_ succession of 
| girls named Jinx, Maggi, Wendy 
and Mary interview the same peo- 
|ple and occasionally each other. 
You'll be the first one on line 


training, who would like to get as at the lending library every morn- 


| close to the core of the person he 


is interviewing and then get the! 


quality of that person on paper 
| So both parties really have the 
same end in view. 

I have a feeling that there would 
be less of the muckraking and de- 
| structive type of article in maga- 
zines about celebrities if actors and 
actresses .conducted themselves 
more considerately with the press. 











} . 

| New Musical 
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Continued from page 7 








time there is at least a little failure 


in everything he does. 
This continuous’ vulnerability 


| 


belittles every success he achieves | 


because he knows he really can't 


| win unless he is able to transform | 


death from a frustration to a ful- 
| fillment. 
If we inhale, 


we exhale. Is in 


made, to tell the story of his life! success and ex failure? Not in my | 


| ing. 

You'll sweat out the reappear- 
ance of two six-year-olds who go 
into the closet and say they’re 
blasting off. Once in a while one 
actually will. I mean they really 
do. Sometimes. 
| You'll discover at the end of six 
| months that you haven't written a 
|saleable line, you are no longer 
in communication with your family 
land you hate dogs, neighbors, 
Fuller Brush men who squirt per- 
fume on you without discovering 
lthat the apron you're wearing 
| covers a pair of pants, PTA mem- 


bers, Cub Scouts and the tele- 
phone. 
You never thought of it that 


way did you? 

I mean, don’t expose yourself 
to it. 

I mean don’t touch that type- 
writer, 

I mean the earth won't move 
for you. 

It really won't. 


That is the rea- | 





‘T’ as In Tax and TV 





|der. In this sector, there has al- 
ready been some success, and sev- 
eral low-cost pix have made sur- 
|prising profits during the past 
jyear. The downward trend in 
| prices, though light, has already 
| resulted in renewed future interest 
in local production on the part of 
| foreign (especially American) com- 
| panies, many of them planning lo- 


| cal stints during 1958. While some | 


local low-budgeters have been 
made for $100,000 the average cost 
of an Italian production is closer 
to $200,000. Total is said to be 
|considerably under the current 
French rate—some say as much as 
40% 

Inevitably, in times of crisis, one 
of the targets of attack is the Yank 
film industry. The MPEA has al- 
ready felt the rise in local harass- 
ing movements, heretofore con- 
fined to such areas as color print- 
ing, dubbing, lab work, release 
permits, etc. These demands are 
expected to reach a climax when 
the MPEA-ANICA film pact comes 
up for renewal in two year’s time 
—if not before. 


~ More Co-Production __ 


| Three types of production are 
contemplated by the Italian indus- 
try in its planned fight back up the 
slope. First, the aforementioned 
low-cost local production. Second, 
an expanded system of co-produc- 
tion within the framework of the 
much-heralded, much hoped-for 
European Film Pool. The many 
meetings held during the past year 
by the three-country committee 
| (Italy, France, and Germany) are 
expected to lead to an enlarged 
“guaranteed” market for conti- 
nental pix (with the possible fu- 
ture addition of such other coun- 
tries as Britain, Spain, 
etc.) which would 
ithe initial costs of local-made 
|items. Though the vastly different 
German film industrv legislation 
ard economic prosperity are formi- 
d-ble barriers to the pic pool 
adontion, Italo vic officials are on- 
t'mistic about its chances and are 
obv ously counting on it heavily to 
pull them out of the current rut 

Third tvpe of covtemplated pro- 
duction involves ¥Yenk coin and 
collaboration. for the making of 
'pree-scaled items in the snectacle 
class, or other items of varied na- 
ture, either produced by an Ameri- 
can company using the local farcil‘- 
ties. or co-produced via a twin set- 
up linking a Yank and an Italion 
outfit, splitting costs end relerce 
‘ights. Italians have mad> it onite 
clear, in recent months. that thev 
much prefer the latter sot-'n, 
which allows them an “in” on dis- 
tribution earnines—thouch not er- 
\tirely discovraving the 
which after all brine work to thou- 
sands of Italian technicians and ac- 
tors while in production. 

A number of Yank p-oductions 
(either “outricht” projects or twin 
jsetups) are slated to be made in 
Rome during 1958 Among the 
many. there are: “The Nun's Sio- 
rv” (Warners) ova” (Titanus- 
Metro-U-A); “Salomon and Sheha” 
(U-A and an Jtalian company); “Si- 
mon Boliver” and at least two 
other DeLarrentiis proiects teamed 
with such U. S. outfits as RKO. 
Columbia, and others: “The Roses” 
(Columbia): and last but certainly 
not least, “Ben Hur” (Metro). 

Preliminary construction work 
on Metro’s $10 million project has 
already begun out at Cinecitta Stu- 
dios, where the pic is slated for a 
seven-month shooting schedule 
lasting throughout 1958 Pavroll 
windows and dressing rooms have 
already gone up, and the steel pire 
framework for the giant construc- 
tions on the hack lot can be seen 
for miles. Four sound stages will 
be set aside for “Ben Hur” (two 
for “The Nun’s Story.” slated for 
60 days interior shooting at same 
studios. at a renorted local cost of 
some $1,500 000—while nic loca- 
tions in Africa and Relgium) and 
an enterprising and _ optimistic 
restauranteur, Fabiani, has already 
set up an elegant restaurant on the 
Cinecitta precincts on the hopefr! 
premise that all those peovle will 
| want some good food to eat in be- 
tween working stints. 

Similar optimism, in the face of 
downbeat predictions which say 
that such foreign efforts as “Ben 
| Hur,” while bringing temporary 
relief, will only cushion the fall of 
| the local industry, is demonstrated 
| daily by the flocks of young hope- 
fuls (maJe and female) whicii have 
resumed their daily parade up and 


Continued from page 17 


Austria, | 
help amortize | 


former, | 





try’s pulse—in the hope of discov- 
ery, as though nothing had ever 
gone wrong and the Italian film 
industry were about to enter a new 
period of prosperity. (Over 70,600 
workers in the various industry 
branches here hope they are right, 
and that their post-war dream has 
not yet ended.) 

As one industry observer here 
said recently: “it’s not true that 
(by general standards) our industry 


trys the Via Veneto—the indus- 


has dropped to a low level—it's 
just that we rose too high, too 
quickly, after the war... now that 
we've come back down from the 


heights, we don't know what to do 
. we just weren't prepared for 
normality . , .” 





‘Gi E $ b] 
| ive Em ocx 
Continued from pace 7 jaw 
enjoyed success. Outside, in the 
commercial situations, where sub- 
titles were and still are, poison, 
they died. Then a few “sexy” im- 
ports broke through, and—business 
being what it is—-some operators 
tried them and did right well with 
them. This opened the eyes of the 
Europeans to the gap between 
what they knew and what they 
practiced, ie. that their routine 
}output, which would raise nary a 
ripple in France or Italy, was con- 
sidered daring and very sexy in 
the States. But they had been con- 
jcentrating on the “cream of the 
crop” and ignoring some funda- 
| mental truths about the American 
| public. 

| Last year, and this year, a flood 
| of these “average” overseas pix has 
| been coming in. Increasingly, they 
aren’t even premiered in New 
York, but start to play off out-of- 
jtown to escape the acid criticism 
|of the metropolitan critics and the 
| bite of the Legion rating. The fact 
that censorship barriers in the 
States gradually are coming down 
also helped, and in fact a film like 
“Game of Love” contributed to 
the decline of the blue-pencillors. 
| It is a source of never-ending 
surprise to Europeans just what 
films will succeed here. For in- 
stance, they fully expected “Wages 
of Fear,” a solid hit in Europe, to 
do a repeat in the States. It 
flopped. On the other hand, no one 
in Europe got excited about “Game 
of Love,” or about a host of other 
pictures which ended up doing 
very well in America. “God Cre- 
ated Wcman” was turned down by 
several distributors before it final- 
iy ended up with Kingsley-Inter- 
national. 

But, whether or not 
conscious of the precise formula 
that will go over in the States, 
European producers know that sex 
will outsell art, regardless of oppo- 
sition from the moral wing. There 
are the exceptions, of course, such 
as “Diabolique,” which appealed 
on a different level. But, on the 
whole, Europe row has its signals 
straight. 

And a good thing it is, too. Be- 
cause the unpleasant truth is that 
Europe’s film output during the 
past two years has been woefully 
lacking in consistency. There were 
a few good pictures, but the rest 
was below average even by none- 
too-high American standards, And 
when some really exciting films 
came along, such as Jules Dassin’s 
“Celui Qui Doit Mourir,” the 
American distributors anxiously 
shied away. 

Despite the admittedly consider- 
able improvement of the European 
film (the Japanese have gone back 
to zero for the moment and Latin 
America virtually doesn’t count 
outside the Spanish-language hous- 
es), producers on the Continent 
tend to go way overboard in evalu- 
ating their real potential, even on 
the dubbed pictures. For instance, 
“La Strada,” with an _ English 
soundtrack, in theory should have 
been a tremendous grosser, partic- 
uarly after winning the Academy 
Award. But it wasn’t. 

And gradually the lesson will be 
learned that the U.S. door is not 
wide open, but only slightly ajar; 
that booking volume in itself can 
be deadly, particularly if not 
matched by attendance; that the 
market must be gradually explored 
and conditioned, and that—in the 
long run—quality of production 
still will deteim:ne the ultimate 
fate of the foreign mction picture 
in the States. 
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Legendary Theatre Feuds 
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ing up many a team (many times| so, or else there would be no the- 


theme of backstage 


the 
Or one part of the 


scenarios). 


team not giving a good perform-| 
ance, being genuinely “off’’ that| going is (1) the smell of grease-| 


day, won't be accepted as an ex- 
cuse by the other who soon 
spreads the word: “He ‘threw’ the 
act and he’s been doing that a 
lot lately—he’s trying to break 
up tne act and he wants me to be 
the one to get sore!” 

A team doesn’t always work as 
“team work,” though a successful 
act is what’s keeping all involved 
eating. One boasting, concerning 
his “bit” in the play, is soon be- 
littled by another. Standard ex- 
ample is the comic in the troupe 
saying: “When I’m on the stave, 
you can hear them laughing across 
the street!” “What's playine across 
the street?” comes the counter- 
punch. ’ 

“Straight-men” and comedians 
are always at odds. The “feeder” 
to the comic can throw off the 
pece and the answers, without 
which the sunposedly “fast on the 
trigger” comic can’t live. As to 
which of the two is the more im- 
portant in a duo has been a moot 
question s‘nce the birth of enter- 
tainment. To many critics, the 
situation is like the two parts of 
a sedlitz powder—each, on its own, 
has no value—it's only when 
they’re combined do you get the 
v tal “sizzle.” True, some feuding 
acts have done better by breaking 
up, each on his own attaining in- 
dividual stardom. In the main, 
however, both have fallen by the 
removal of their leaning-posts. 

The synthetic, public’ ty-minded 
feuds fool nobody—they're simoly 
an act within an act, with the 
publie not taking it seriously. But 
the list of genuine feuds, from the 
dim past of the theatre, t'l! this 
moment, is a matter of record. 


| Famous Feuds for Example = 

Sam Bernard and Louis Mann 
discussing it in Atlantic Citv with 
Bernard, the mention of Mann’s 
name sent Sam into an indescrib- 
able rage. When he reached calm 
again, I foolishly said: “You're 
mad?—you should see Louis Mann 
when I mention your name”—and 
then off went Sam again, but “in 
spades.” 

Many similar sad and unneces- 
sary battling teams, in the past. 
Moran & Mack-Roger Brothers 
(cenuine brothers). Jim Corbett & 
Billy Van-Weber & Fields-Geral- 
dine Farrar and Fritzi Scheff. 
Fritzi actually stood in the wings 
and walloned her when she left 
the stage (M'ss Scheff, a great and 
turbulent talent), als» broke up a 
forthcoming nvlay. While in re- 
hearsal she objected to Sam Ber- 
nard smoking — Bernard, being 
rich, walked off and show never 
opene@). 

Gallagher & Shean — and the 
deadliest -of all, the immortal 
McIntyre & Health, partners 40 
years onstare and never spoke 
offstage for 40 years. 

Those of the last decade or so: 
Paul & Grace Hartman. Abbott & 
Costello. The Andrews Sisters. 
Joey Adams & Tony Canzoneri. 
Maxie Rosenbloom & Max Baer. 
Martin & Lewis. 

Of feuds in opera, it can be any 
soprano and tenor, teamed in the 
same offering. Maria Callas is both 


the firecracker and the match 
lately. EIS SA > A 
| Famous Friendships — | 


“On the happier side, lets list a 
few combinations that have en- 
dured in peace and for the ood 
of the theatre for years: Smith & 
Dale-Marx Bros.. Williams & 
Walker. Fred Allen & Portland 
Hoffa. And the heart-warming 
combination of Clayton, Jackson 
& Durante, not even ending with 
the passing of one trio, for Du- 
rante, great soul, sees to it that it 
will be remembered as a partner- 
sh'p without parallel in under- 
standing and consideration for all. 

With the fine line of demarca- 
tion of the paniermache stage and 
the “personal” lives of the ver- 
formers, it is hard for a public to 
fathom the “play-actine” of these 
folk from the “real” thing. Little 
does it know that a pair on the 
stage, “breaking up an audience, 
can’t wait till they can “break it 
ur” in their rooms a few minutes 
later. 

Sure there is more glory and 
romance to the theatre than there 
is bitterness and sorrow—that is, 
to ambitious ones, about to make 
the theetre their life work. Retter 


| 








movie | atre. 


The great parlay that keeps 
three great emotional endeavours 
paint, (2) circus sawdust and (3) 
printer’s ink. 

We don’t know whether we want 
“feuds” to be eliminated altogeth- 
er. There is a certain, necessary vi- 
tality about some of them. In some 
cases it is “free” entertainment for 
the public. And in the end, there 


are always peace-makers around. | 
As in the case of the two quarel-| 


ling actors, over the years. Finally 
a third party brought them to- 
gether and bought them a drink 
and told them to toast each other. 
One raised his glass to the other 


and said: “Here’s wishing for you | 


what you're wishing for me!” “Oh, 
you're starting in again, eh?” 
came the reply. 











French Still Snoo 


Continued from page 3 





in Keokuk whom he had kissed—' 
once and to whom he considered 
himself pledged. 

G.I.’s left behind in Paris chew-| 


ing gum, Coca-Cola, jeeps, juke- | 


boxes and pinball machines (now big | 
here). Credit them, in part, for | 
hamburgers and hot dogs. The 
French language itself gained from 
the Yanks such words as strip- 


tease, blues, tilt quick lunch. 


Hoopla on Sports Fibs 


French have adopted the dra-| 
matic U. S. attitude towards sports | 


elementary and masochistic. But 
the U.S. detective story has taken 

a firm hold here and spawned many 
disciples. Science fiction is just 
beginning to make inroads. 

French feel superior in legit 
theatre and claim that U.S. drama 
|is predominantly vulgar in writing, 
| has prefabricated themes and rests 
on an elementary psychology. Help- 
ing overcome this estimate are 
newly-experienced (by French) 
| works of Eugene O'Neill, Tennessee 
| Williams, Caldwell end Steinbeck. 
| Recent hits were Arthur Miller's 
| Crucible,” Williams’ “Cat on a 
| Hot Tin Roof,” William Faulkner's 
|““Requiem for a Nun.” Arts tact- 
| fuliy skips over the French flops in 
New York. 

The sheet castigates U.S. tv ina 
silly, rudimentary fashion, claiming 
that it is bad technically, which 
means that whoever wrote it was 
watching from this side. It adds 
that Yank video is searching for a 
style. Many U.S. pix and vidfilms 
are used on France's nationalized 
| video. 


| In dance, 


the French blandly 


a === | state that they taught the Ameri-| 


leans to terp. George Balanchine 
i Jerome Robbins are respected 
though Roland Petit denies any 


| 


——| “American influences” in ballet, 





Lil Paul Anka’s 


Teenage Fortune 


Paul Anka, Ottawa _ schoolboy 
who scored with the disking of his 
own “Diana” on the ABC-Para- 
mount label, last year earned 


| $100,000 in about six months. That |cured to him. 
——— | also covers songs of his done by | usually an innocuous one and goes 


others and the rock ’n’ roll shows 
he’s been touring in the U. S. and 
Britain. 

That’s the figure estimated by 


—$<$—$————————_—___ | 











How To Tickle The Boss 





ograph every day. One publicity 
manager inserts the word indis- 
criminately. ; 

| There is also a sales executive 
who fashions himself as an editor 
| although, as far as could be ascer- 
tained, he has never had writing 
lor editing experience. He is an 
‘adjective inserter. “This story 
needs a buildup” is his slogan. 

Several publicists have found a 
way to outwit their 
They insert a praiseworthy adjec- 
tive before every noun. This is a 
superlative which the executive 
may replace with another superla- 
tive to out-superlative the first 
one. 
placed in such a manner so that 
such newsmen as use handouts can 
bluepencil every other word of a 
two-page handout and emerge with 
one sentence that contains a com- 
plete and detailed version of the 
company’s “news.” 

Press releases, if you make a 
|study of them, are cleverly de- 
signed. Invariably they contain a 
statement surrounded by quotation 





superiors. | 


The buildup words come out | 


______———_ (ontinued from page 3 Sains 


Outer Space,’ Blank Co. will launch 
an all-out national and local level 
publicity and promotion campaign 
utilizing star personalities, series 
‘of special events and national tie- 
|ups as well as an intensified local 
level pre-tested newspaper ad cam- 
paign highlighting the dramatic 
}selling elements and star values of 
| the picture.” 

Does any picture ever flop? Of 
course not. Each and every one 
is a record-breaker, either “equal- 
ling or surpassing” the grosses of 
the company’s previous epic. No 
matter how unimportant the pic- 
|ture may be, it’s certain to estab- 
lish a record somewhere, even if 
it’s at a two-seat theatre in Afghan- 
istan where it scored more busi- 
ness for a rainy Tuesday between 
| the hours of 9 am. and 10 am. 
|than any other film that ever 
played the house. Somehow the 
|film company can always obtain 
a quote from an exhibitor substan- 
|tiating the claim. “The pleasant 
surprise for us here this week,” 
says the willing theatreman, “was 


| 


|marks by one or more executives.|the outstanding gross rolled up by 
These statements are placed at the|‘I Was a Teenage Monster Who 
bottom of the release so that |Conquered the Frankenstein From 
they can be quickly and harmlessly | Outer Space,’ and the tremendous 
discarded by newspapers. These | teenage reaction to Ming-Toy Ep- 
statements, however, serve as ex-|stein and Melvin Schwartz.” 
cellent window dressing, especially | The pressagent-writers appa- 
when they are presented for the| rently have their worse case of ad- 
approval of the executive who is| jectivitis when announcing or de- 
{supposed to have uttered the im-|seribing festivities in connection 
|mortal words. He beams with! wth film premieres. You can be 
satisfaction at his own cleverness, | sure that at every opening there 
| although the thought expressed in| will be “a glittering array of stars, 
| the statement may never have oc-| religious leaders, social leaders 
The statement is/and industry leaders” and that it 


j : : $ will be “a black tie and evening 
|}something like this: “This action, 


| son ; ; gown audience.” “A red carpet,” 
ihailed as the most unique in the) of course, “will guide their steps” 
industry, is in keeping with our|and “the scene will be illuminated 
policy of providing our customers| py a pathway of brightly flashing 





with the fanfare and publicity pay-| Ottawa freelance writer Paul A. 
ing off. Publicity is still a young! Gardner in an article for the Jan. 
art here but under U.S. tutelage| 4 issue of the Canadian Maclean's 


i ; 4; Mag titled “What It Takes To 
and growing more daring. Stock) Crash Tin Pan Alley at 15.” (This 
car races, wrestling 


; (controlled) | refers to the year previously.) The 
stylized violence in boxing—all are| juve will keep about 30% of it 
American influences here. Baseball — yee and taxes, accord- 
_,|ing to Gardner. 

has never caught on, and the two Recalling a pop singer who once 
top French sports still remain! tolq him. “I only own 30% of my- 
bycycle racing and soccer. | self,” Anka is quoted as saying he 
Religion, says Arts, is not Amer-| — a br tgp 
icanized even if television is|T&tettins to the o AS Seen, 
General Artist Corp., takes, th h 

allowed into churches, priests be- A antes 


that’s only on dates. 
come popular singers and an abbei| 


leaps from a 30-foot tower to raise} Wilding Ups Three 


money for his parish. Protestant} 
Billy Graham laid an evangelistic! Chicago. 
egg here when he tried to restore | Wilding Picture Productions Ine. 
the “Moral Fibre” that President; upped three sales execs last week 
Eisenhower had declared was weak) in reassigning Dean Coffin, former 
in France. | district manager of the Cleveland 
Tl «pana Manlaccis vi; and ~=Pittsburgh sales and service 
Papa’ Hemingway, Etc. ‘\offices, to head the company’s 
In literature, it is felt that the! Great Lakes sales division in De- 
American dynamism, vitality and|troit. Coffin was named a veepee. 
virility was needed by the French In the change, Lawrence T. Young 
and they were benefitted from) was promoted to district manager 
Ernest Hemingway, John Dos | in Cleveland and Quinn Short to 
Passos. Also esteemed here are|the same post in Pittsburgh, both 
Henry Miller, John Steinbeck,| succeeding Coffin. 
Erskine Caldwel. and William Sar-| Wilding is active in the field of 














with hard-hitting and wunprece- 
dented support and comprises an 
essential package for the most 
modern and economic operation.” 
| Toujours Precedental | 





If the announcement involves a 
deal between two companies, 
there’s sure to be an acknowledge- 
ment from the other side. “ 
are happy to be associated with 
Blank Co.,” it invariably says. 
“Blank’s position in the industry 
plus our contribution will result 
in a combination that will make it 
possible for us to maintain our 
pre-eminence and to serve our au- 
diences more effectively.” 

Suppose the release reveals the 
signing of a new performer whom 
the studio feels has a bright future; 


in print: 


him to take advantage of the ex- 
pected enthusiastic public reac- 
tion following the release of his 
first picture.” 

Every picture apparently {s re- 
leased with an unprecedented pro- 
motional campaign. This is how 
it is announced: “Following the 
promotion and merchandising pat- 
tern which was so successful on ‘I 





quered the Frankenstein From 








a ee 





oyan. However, most _ leading) industrial pix and filmed commer- 
writers feel that U.S. literature is| cials. 
Sacha Guitry 
Continued from page 3 








(The Taking of Berg-op-Zoom), and “Jean III,” all 
comedies of his youth. 

At biographical drama he had the sauve touch. 
He could instruct without boring. “Jean de la Fon- 
taine,” “Franz Hals,” “Beaumarchais” and “Talley- 
rand” serve as vivid and witty portraits. Occasion- 


and one day, as 


found inscribed: 


Guitry and Woods sat at a cafe ta- 


ble, they decided to both write what th i 
ered the proper sum on a S ae 
change notes. When Guitry read Woods’ note he 


piece of paper and ex- 


“Twice as much as you've asked.” 





ally he would tamper with historical events to fit | A 





them to the pattern of the stage. It was always the 
stage that mattered most. 

He revolutionized the movies with his “Story of 
a Cheat,” creating a new style of moving-picture 
narration. It was so imitated that he regretted in- 
venting it but his own films done in this fashion— 
“Pearls of the Crown,” “Walking Up the Champs- 
Elysees” and “Nine Bachelors”—are classics today. 

Since the war he wrote and directed a trio of 
films, experimenting in the spectacular with French 
history as the background: ‘‘Versailles,” “Napoleon” 
and “Paris.” Ali utilized color, much pageantry and 
all-star casts and all were spiced with Guitry’s 
blend of wit. 

In “Napoleon” he played one of his favorite char- 
acters, Talleyrand, who recalls the career of the 
Emperor as he sits in a comfortable chair surround- 
ed by lady listeners. “Will you tell us everything 
about Napoleon?,” one inquires. “Everything I re- 
member,” he replies. “About Waterloo?” “No. That’s 
something for the British to remember.” 

He had his own notions of film acting. “On the 
screen the actor before doesn’t act. He has acted. 
So the camera must act for him.” 

In 1926 the enterprising A! Woods persuaded Gui- 
try to undertake an American tour with his actress- 
wife, Yvonne Printemps. No salary was mentioned 


arrest known as 


But during the 


many) jealousy 


ler. 


Those were his 





After the war Guitry was 
with collaborating with the 
pation. He was held in prison for three mo 
cleared at a sensational trial. “Why is the py 


ask in later years. 


Actually, his war record was 
less one. He had used his en te oe oa 
Bernard and others from the 


tion of Paris but before the 


correspondent remembers tha 
of shooting Guitry than there 


of Sacha Guitry, who was 
to the very end an inspired 


é Spe nek ete iT 
Nazi Collaborator? 





arrested and charged 
Nazis during the Occu- 


the Day of Liberation?,” he would 


position to save Tristan 
concentration camps. 
winter of 1944-45 (after the as: 
final defeat of Ger- 
against him ran so high that this 
t there was more talk 
was of capturing Hit- 


Like his favorite dramatic author, Mol 

; i 
in harness. Stricken and unable to ive aie 
he directed a revival of one con 


of his plays in the sick- 


» Sat at his bedside. Guitry who had 


lain quietly all day suddenly 
whisper: “I mustn't ise ae claimed in @ hoarse 


miss 


my cue, m ” 
last words, y exit cue. 


and what typical words 
first and foremost and 
man of the theatre, 


then an executive usually remarks 


Was a Teenage Monster Who Con-! 


;8olden beacons, the same lights 
| that guide pilots to night landings 
at LaGuardia and Idlewild air- 
| ports.” 

| The theatre will be “filled to 
; capacity and thousands more” will 
view “the theatre-front festivities 
from behind police barricades.” 
The debut of the picture, it is duly 
|noted, “was one of the major en- 
|tertainment and social events of 
| the year” which received “national 
|television and radio coverage.” 
| Arriving celebrities, it’s pointed 
| out, “were interviewed by local ra- 
|dio commentators, while a taped 
| account of the glamorous opening 
was syndicated to over 200 import- 
ant radio stations throughout the 
| Nation.” 

| The announcement of film com- 
|Pany production plans are also 


“Several important ve-| well documented and distri 
hicles are being considered for | Fach year, as the pace oom 


| tion schedule is hailed, executives 
| ““enunciate the company's faith in 
j the future of the motion picture 
jindustry throughout the world” 
jand they “emphasize the com- 
|Pany’s sense of responsibility for 
|its exhibitor customers throughout 
jthe world in providing a steady 
{flow of important boxoffice pic- 
jture capable of producing grosses 
| which spell mutual success and 
| which will enable the company to 
reach even greater heights than in 
its previous record-breaking years.” 

Included in the company’s pro- 
gram are “outstanding boxoffice 
attractions” based on “national 
best-selling novels” by “disting- 
|uished” authors which will be 
brought to the screen by “famed 
film-makers.” The “diversified” 
group_of motion pictures “feature 
a wide variety of subject matter.” 
Appearing in these pictures are 
“a mammoth roster of today’s top 
star names” who are backed by a 
“distinguished” or a “huge cast of 
colorful supporting personalities.” 
The “important” story properties 
are “in various stages of produc- 
tion” and among them will emerge 
“more than 30 high-budget fea- 
tures.” Some of the pictures will 
be made at “remote” locations. 

It seems that the pressagents 
have done a masterful job of paint- 
ing a rosy picture, building up the 
egos of their employers, and tell- 
ing the world that “movies are 
| your best entertainment.” 

So why is business so bad and 
an A so many pressagents being 

ired? 


P&G Vidblurb Pact 


Music Makers Inc., has been con- 
tracted to create the music for 
four television commercials for the 
Procter & Gamble preduct Dreft. 

The commercials will be super- 
vised by Arnold Brown of Dancer- 
Fitzgerald-Sample. 
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Integrated for Performance: TECHNIRAMA and TECHNICOLOR 


Now a new dimension is added to the magic of COLOR BY 
TECHNICOLOR. It is TECHNIRAMA—the Technicolor single camera, 
large screen photography system. This triumphant combination 
signals a new era in motion picture entertainment. 


TECHNICOLOR CORPORATION « Herbert T. Kalmus, President and General Manager * Technirama and Technicolor are registered trademarks 
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SPAIN’S LEADING PRODUCER 
BARQUILLO, 10 © MADRID, SPAIN 
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‘Susana ad Me" 


With 
ABBELANE e XAVIER CUGAT 


* 


"DESERTLOVERS 


With 
RICARDO MONTALBAN e CARMEN SEVILLA 
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OLETS” 


with SARITA MONTIEL 
RAF VALLONE 


BREAD, LOVE and ANDALUCIA 


WITH 
VITTORIO DESICA @ CARMEN SEVILLA 
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—— 


Sarita Montiel 


| EUROPE’S No. 1 
; SINGING and DRAMATIC 
Screen Star 





























IN EUROPE AND LATIN AMERICA 


UNPRECEDENTED PERSONAL TRIUMPH 
IN 


“THE LAST SONG” 


(EL ULTIMO CUPLE) 
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BEST WISHES 
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CAPITOL RECORDS 


America’s leading producer of Soundtrack Albums 


among them: 1955: OKLAHOMA! 1956: KING AND I - CAROUSEL - GIANT - 
HIGH SOCIETY. 1957: PRIDE AND THE PASSION - PAL JOEY 


NOW...FIRST IN °38! 


SOUNDTRACK 
MAJOR FILM 


By actin A FAREWELL 10 cane 
NEST HENNA 


A FAREWELL Spas 
10 ARMS 1 


starring 


nck HUDSON ~ JENNIFER JONES 
| VITTORIO DE SICA 


produced by DAVID 0. SELZNICK 
























aqnoanen 


qnereenaneme oe 





| directed by CHARLES. VIDOR 
| music composed by MARIO NASCIMBENE 
| distributed by TWENTIETH CENTURY-FOX FILM CORP. 


all Capitol Soundtrack Riis APC... . Castom-agindred for the 


Finest in Hi-Fi Sound - Handsomely Packaged to Spotlight both Album and Film 
Backed by the Strongest Promotional Campaigns in the Industry 


: 
j 









> in the next issue: Capitol's second big soundtrack for 58! 
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Gaffede Leombarde 


PRESIDENT 


‘COitanus 


Via Sommacampagna 28, Rome 


MARIO LANZA 
SEVEN HILLS OF ROME 


Produced in 1957 


co-starring RENATO RASCEL—MARISA ALLASIO 


with PEGGIE CASTLE ®@ Screen Play by ART COHN and GIORGIO PROSPERI ®@ Baséd on a 
Story by GIUSEPPE AMATO ®@ Filmed in Technirama® ®@ A Product of Technicolor @ Produced 
by LESTER WELCH ® Directed by Roy ROWLAND 


POOR BUT HANDSOME * POOR GIRL, PRETTY GIRL 
GRANDMA SABELLA : LAZZARELLA 
RIGHT SHOULDER ARMS! + LA BELLE JARDINIERE 


Now in Preparation for Shooting in March 1958... 


The legendary love story of Spain's greatest painter, and Maria 
Teresa Cayetana, Thirteenth Duchess of Alba 








Starring 


AVA GARDNER and ANTHONY FRANCIOSA 
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My Best Wishes 








lo AARIETY 
Samuel Golduuyn 


IN PREPARATIO 
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Gigs 


HarBel Productions 
in association with Sol C. Siegel 


Currently Filming 


“THE EIGHTH DAY” 
for MGM 


Phil Stein 


Executive Producer for 


BELAFONTE PRESENTS INC. 


Public Relations, 

MIKE MERRICK 
RCA VICTOR BRANDT PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Records 62 W. 46th St., New York 
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Movies Seut Music! 


MAKING RECORDS (Music, That Is) AND 
BREAKING RECORDS* (At Theatre Box Offices) 
IS A REGULAR HABIT OF OURS— YOU CAN 

SHARE IN THIS HAPPY SUCCESS FORMULA 
IF YOU ARE IN THE MUSIC BUSINESS OR 
: THE MOVIE BUSINESS 

















* CURRENT EXAMPLE: ‘Old Yeller’ album WDL3024LP 
And the singles F65 and DBR76 are being given 
national promotion and exposure through the 
tremendous box office results of Walt Disney's 

latest theatrical release ‘Old Yeller’ now 

playing in key cities throughout the country. 


Muci¢ CeLLe Movige/ 




















Congratulations From 


WILLIAM F. BROIDY PICTURES CORP. 
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SILVANA 
MANGANO 










- A WORLD-FAMOUS 
/ AMERICAN STAR 








ALBERTO 
LATTUADA 














HIS NAME 7 
WAS BOLIVAR _)— vecuitnuw 


INTERNATIONAL STANDING 








URENTIHS CINEMATOGRAFICA: A GUARANTEE OF PRODUCTION QUALITY 










THE GREATEST 
ALL TIME PRODUCTION 
EFFORT 









A PICTURE BY 


FEDERICO PAUL 
FELLINI <> DOUGLAS 
H 
EDUARDO 
DE FILIPPO 


A PICTURE BY 
RENE 


CLEMENT 






STUDIO Faves 


BOSNA 


FILM 








INO DELAURENTIIS 
INEMATOGRAFICA 
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Danny Kaye 




















Congratulations 


William George 


PERLBERG and SEATON 


“TEACHERS PET” 





















































John Wayne 
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MICHAEL CURTIZ 











“PROUD REBEL” 



































SAMUEL G. ENGEL 











SPG 


20th CENTURY-FOX 
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IN 1958 





SAMUEL GOLDWYN, JR. 


will proudly 
present 


ALAN OLIVIA 
LADD de HAVILLAND 


“THE PROUD REBEL” 


co-starring 


DEAN JAGGER 


and 


introducing 


DAVID LADD 


DIRECTED BY MICHAEL CURTIZ 
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$$$. 
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JAMES CAGNEY 

















ARTHUR FREED PRODUCTIONS, INC. 


For Release in 1958 


“GIG!” 


with 
ALAN JAY LERNER’S AND FREDERICK LOEWE’S 


First Score Since 


“MY FAIR LADY” 


f 


SPG 
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CONGRATULATIONS FARIZETY 


xwkekweKK kk * 


ATTILA 


(THE HUN) 


ANTHONY QUINN 
SOPHIA LOREN 




















PONTI-DE LAURENTIIS 


COLOR BY TECHNICOLOR 
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ROY ROWLAND 


Directed 
GUN GLORY SEVEN HILLS OF ROME 
STEWART GRANGER—RHONDA FLEMING mca 
INTRODUCING 


A TITANUS PRODUCTION 
STEVE ROWLAND 























Congratulations ZARIETY 


JOHNNY GREEN ..... 


“RAINTREE COUNTY” 


MGM-—Original Score 
RCA Victor Records 
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In Preparation for 1938 


“THE ALAMO” 


STARRING 


JOHN WAYNE 


AND 
A GREAT ALL-STAR CAST 
IN THE BIGGEST, HIGHEST-BUDGETED OUTDOOR EPIC EVER PRODUCED 





In Preparation for 1958 


“ESCORT WEST” 


STARRING 


VICTOR MATURE 





Ready for Release in 1958 


“CHINA DOLL’ 


STARRING 


VICTOR MATURE 
LILI HUA 


AND 


Bob Mathias 


PRODUCED AND DIRECTED BY ~ 


FRANK BORZAGE 
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RADIO CITY / ie MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation s| Rockefeller Center, N. Y. 





Aun institution known throughout the world for its presentation of outstanding motion pictures 
and stage shows notable for their good taste, beauty and perfection of execution. 
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echt-Hill-Lancaster 


Current “RUN SILENT, RUN DEEP” produced by Harold Hecht, directed by Robert Wise, 
screenplay by John Gay. “SEPARATE TABLES” produced by Harold Hecht, 
directed by Delbert Mann, from play by Terrence Rattigan FOR RELEASE THRU UA. 
properties in preparation: THE UNFORGIVEN * THE SUMMER OF THE 17th DOLL 
{ TAKE A GIANT STEP * RABBIT TRAP * CRY TOUGH ° THE HITCHHIKER * THE TALL DARK MAN 

FIRST LOVE * THE CATBIRD SEAT * THE DREAMERS * COLONEL REDL 
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S 9. G . “John Beal stars in taut produc- 
eason s reetings tion... constantly gripping and 
absorbing . . . Beal gives a shat- 
To You and All My Friends . . . and Many tering performance as the hero.” 





“Magnificent” 


Joe Pihodna, New York Herald Tribune. 


“Remarkable” 


Kate Cameron, New York Daily News. 


“Eloquent” 


Thanks to Many Wonderful People... 


JOHN BEAL 


Current Film Release 


“THAT NIGHT” 


(Galahad -- RKO -- Universal) 


Alton Cook, New York World Telegram and Sun. 


“Great” 


Film Daily. 


BOSLEY CROWTHER, New York Times 


“In the key role John Beal gives 
one of the most extraordinarily 
effective performances of the year 
as the man who is stricken and 
lives through a heart attack.” 
JESSE ZUNSER, Cue 


“John Beal's portrayal of the 
man’s moment of truth is superb.” 
PARENTS MAGAZINE 


“Grimly Accurate and Arresting” 


Rose Pelswick, New York Journal American. 
“Noteworthy...will rate important attention” 
Variety. 
“Excellent... keenly sensitive” 


C. §. Aaronson, Motion Picture Herald. 


“Superb... Moving” 


Film Bulletin. 


“John Beal has always been an interesting and intelligent actor. His performance in ‘That Night’ is an unforgetable one.” 


Last New York Television: 


U.S. STEEL HOUR (December 18, 1957) 


WEST COAST 








8428 Melrose Place 





Los Angeles 46, Calif. 


ROBERT LONGENECKER AGENCY 








John Springer, Films in Review. 


Last on Broadway: 
“THE TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST MOON” ('55.’56) 








EAST COAST 
w York 
WNHC-TV imine ~~ 
New Haven, Conn, LEx. 2-1100 
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Holiday Greetings From 


President 


Benjamin Sack 


BOSTON’S MOST LUXURIOUS THEATRES 





SAXON—N.E.'s First Todd-AO 


NOW—37th Week 


“AROUND THE WORLD IN 80 DAYS” 




















GARY—Todd-AO and Everything Else 


Holiday American Premiere 


“THE BRIDGE ON THE RIVER KWAI” 




















BEACON HILL—Boston’s Finest Art Home 


Holiday World Premiere 




















Also the Only Two First Run Theatres 


IN FITCHBURG, MASS. 


WALT DISNEY’S “OLD YELLER” 





SAMUEL RICHMOND, General Manager 


SEER ELE EEE! 











BIRTHDAY 
GREETINGS 


to AARIETY 
from CANADA! 


FAMOUS PLAYERS 


CANADIAN CORPORATION LTD. 
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WILLIAM GOETZ 


PRODUCTIONS 


In release: 


“Sayonara” 


WARNER BROS. 





In production: 


“Me And The Colonel” 


COLUMBIA 
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STANLEY KRAMER PHOTOPLAYS LID. 


1958-59 
Six Major Productions for United Artists Release 


“INVITATION TO A GUNFIGHTER” “INHERIT THE WIND” 
“ON THE BEACH” “MY GLORIOUS BROTHERS” 


-- TWO TO BE ANNOUNCED -- 

















ESSANESS Alliance 
WOODS Amusement Co. 


Chicago 
S. J. GREGORY, General Manager 


Season’s Greetings 





CHICAGO 









































EDMUND GRAINGER 


Just Completed 


SHEEPMAN 


Starring 


Glenn Ford — Shirley MacLaine 
SPG 


In Preparation — Thunder of Drums” — “Company of Cowards” 


METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER RELEASE 
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Rome, Italy 
May I with you the uery best | 


of everything in life, always. | 


from 


Marie Langa 


Completed: 
“SEVEN HILLS OF ROME” 


Metro Release 


Cc urrently: 


European Concert Tour 
Columbia Artists Management 
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Best Wishes 


AUBREY 
SCHENCK 


and 


HOWARD 


KOCH 








More Parochial Schools Called Factor 


In Punitive Action Versus Theatres 


Troy, .. TY. the fact it is only two short 
A seldom-mentioned factor in| blocks away and is a newer theatre. 
discussions on the impact of ef-| Not only were the Strand and 


fectiveness of Legion of Decency | the Troy hard hit by the directive 
ratings is the steady increase in| of Bishop Scully, but also, though 
the number of Catholic schools.| not to such a great extent, was 
This development, along with an|Fabian’s Plaza in nearby Schenec- 
over-all improvement in the in-|tady — which exhibited “Baby 
structional criteria of such schools, | Doll.” 
is believed in Catholic circles to be A number of new Catholic 
of considerable significance, pic-| schools have been built, and others 
ture-wise. It is thought, for in-| have been started, in the Albany 
stance, to be one of the reasons | 7 
the six-month ban which Albany’s 
Bishop William A. Scully, placed | 
on the Stanley Warner Strand in 
Albany and the same circuit’s Troy t? 
in Troy, a year ago, for playing ATS FS 
Warners’ “Baby Doll,” had such an Nt ip 
adverse effect on the grosses at . “ay 
both first-runs, | 5 
Young children and teenagers ‘ S 
attending Catholic schools’ in \\ 
those cities and surrounding sub- \ 
urbs refrained, in large numbers, | , ‘ 
from patronizing either house. | 
Some of the youngsters are said 
not yet to have resumed attend- 
ing the Strand and the Troy, reg- 
ularly. The same is held to be 
true of many adults. Peculiarly, 
Fabian’s Palace, in Albany, did not 
seem to have registered the an-| 
ticipated gain in attendance from 
the ban on the Strand, despite 
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STOP and think. Is it worth the 
NY struggle with your tax return 

when we handle it quickly at 
low cost. The TAX SAVINGS we 
discover often pays many times 
the fee. Be SMART. This year 
try the BLOCK way! We serve 
your neighbor, too, 














area since Bishop Scully, one-time 
superintendent of Catholic schools 
in the New York archdiocese, be- 
came Ordinary. 


BALTIMORE 


Jack Fruchtman, owner of Cen- 
tury and New Theatres, now owns 
| Mayfair, former action house. 

Patti Page cited as “outstanding 
television personality of 1957” by 
Advertising Club of Baltimore and 
will be honored at club’s annual 
| banquet Feb. 15. 
| “South Pacific’ set for New The- 
atre when released and Film Cen- 
| tre, present Todd A-O equipped 

house, gets “Raintree County” 
when “Around World in 80 Days” 
| closes. 








Don’t get 
behind the 
“8-ball’”’ 


on your 


INCOME TAX' 


BOTH 

FEDERAL 
& STATE 
RETURNS 


Standard deduction 
prepared and mailed 
only . 


nel E3L OKT Cine 


0) NATION’S LARGEST TAX SERVICE 





MANHATTAN 


480 LEXINGTON AVE. 
Lobby Floor (Bet. 46-47th Sts.) 


2061 BROADWAY 
1 Flight Up (Near 72nd St.) 





BROOKLYN 


226 LIVINGSTON STREET 
(1 Flight Up) 


2014 CHURCH AVENUE 
1 Flight Up (at Church Ave.) 








BRONX 


120 EAST FORDHAM ROAD 
1 Flight Up (at Creston Ave.) 


JAMAICA 


160-08 JAMAICA AVENUE 
(Room 202) 





LOUIS W. RICHMOND 


Kenmore Theatre 


Open Weekdays, 9: 


Boston, Mass. 



































00 A.M. te 9:00 P.M. 


Sat., 9:00 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Telephone: PLaza 5-7045 
No Appointment Necessary 
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1957-58 Season: A Stew Compounded 
Of ‘TV Confusion and Contradictions 


Some Long-Established Premises Tossed Out the Window Leaving Video's Entrepreneurs 
A Little More Bewildered and Not So Sure Anybody’s Got the Answers 


‘Operation Plugerooni’ ; 
Oe e<a By JOEY ADAMS @ae<ame-e 


The free plug racket will shortly eclipse sponsored 
commercials. Momentarily I expect Bert and Harry to 
guest on Ed Sullivan’s show—he’s had everyone else— 
and do the Piels spiel. 

Myriad little unseen gnomes slave away in ad agencies. 
These nameless, faceless, bodiless gnomes are fruitless 
promotion ideas clad in Brooks Bros.-type thoughts. They 
abound in the consciousness of the Madison Avenue Pub- 
lic Relations Expert who, when he worked on Seventh 
Avenue—when he worked—was called “Hey You!” Oc- 
casionally, immediately preceding getting canned or 
immediately succeeding getting stewed, Our Hero has 
cudgeled his and/or his secretary’s brain, roused the 
gnomes and spawned a gem like “Operation Plugerooni.” 

Free-pluggers dog every production and every per- 
former. They know what you're inked for before your 
managers have penciled you in. Like the medico’s tell- 
tale satchel they are easily identifiable by symbols of their 
trade: A TV Guide, a telephone directory and a Class A 
nervous tic! 

Recently we appeared on Ed Murrow’s “Person to 
Person.”” Weeks before I knew we were even okayed for 
the Joe Franklin show, the calls began: “—off the top 
of my head—kick it around awhile—and I'll lay it out, 
you jump at it.” “Piug ‘Shleppo’ for $1,500 and a 30- 
inch, console model, RCA color tv set.” 

“No,” I said as Cindy rearranged furniture in prepara- 
tion for the set. “Plugs are unprofessional and cheapen- 
ing and, besides, who’s Shleppo? The fifth Marx Brother?” 

Cindy rapidly parsed “Shleppo” as a word game. The 
voice continued, “If you don’t mention it but you play it 
that’s 1,000 bucks and a 24-inch, table model, black and 
white Muntz tv set.” 

“Not interested. 
“Racket Squad.” 

“What's illegal,” the voice blared. “We have hundreds 
of employees, we send thousands of gifts, we pay millions 
of dollars, we Ps 

I waited while the operator collected 5c for the next 
three minutes. Then, “I won't mention it or play it,” I 
says. 

“So don’t mention it or play it,” he says. “Show it. 
There's 500 clams in it and a portable Schmiederlieder tv 
set.” 

“Suppose I just mail an anonymous note about it to my 
mother-in-law? What then? 
| ; The Password Is ‘AFTRA’ 


It’s illegal,” I said, switching off 





“Then we'll mail you a fin and remove your old set,” he 
said. 

There’s an organized underground in Black Market 
plugeteering. They skulk around like atom spies—hur- 
ried phone calls, cryptic notes and dead account execu- 
tives floating in rivers of red tape. Payoffs are made 
stealthily, at midnight, from a secret subway gummachine 
after you punch “Tuttifruitti” twice and whisper the pass- 
word, “AFTRA.” 

They have a code. For local radio the booty is com- 
mensurate. For national hookups the ante is upped pro- 
portionately and so on until you hit television. Everybody 
in tv’s tapped. If you just repair sets some neighborhood 
merchant will con you into scribbling his name across the 
dust on the screen. On network tv you're rated scien- 
tificaily a la Dun & Bradstreet, Goodson & Todman, and 
the rest of those organizations. They check Trendex time 
slot, opposition, your in-laws, your wife and your girl- 
friend. They shove their findings in a parimutuel ma- 
chine, bet it for place and out comes your price. 

Someone hyped me to drop the name Edsel on a pro- 
gram. “No cockomaimie production. Just in conversation 
include the name Edsel.” I ask you how often does Edsel 
come up in conversation? Maybe if Ford christens his 
next son Irving instead of Edsel we'll do business... . 

Another time I did a European routine. My Eiffel 
Tower line was “Looks like an Erector set that made 
good.” Net day the Erector set company’s Idea Man, 
who never entertained any ideas except how to live 
beyond his means, was elevated to Vice President. His 
first official act after discovering why he was promoted 
was to ship me eight million dozen Erector sets. Me, I 
need a blueprint to maneuver dental floss. Look who 
they’re sending Erector sets! Cindy mulled over my un- 
precedented gift, pondered by unpremeditated plug and 
promptly erected a scaffold, with her share of the sets. 
“Why,” she shrieked, building a noose, “Couldn’t you have 
mouthed Van Cleef & Arpels?” 

With Ed Murrow I had so many of my own products to 
mention I didn’t know what to plug. The new “Cindy 
Doll” modelled after my Cindy and which is available in 
the stores I mentioned—but the manufacturer didn’t 
catch the show. Our book, “Cindy and I,” which is in 
its fifth printing, I mentioned—but the publisher didn’t 
catch the show. The as yet unreleased song, “Cindy and 
I,” just recorded by Alan Dale, I forgot to mention—and 
Alan caught the show!! 

Sooo, if anyone knows when I get a whole new set of 
friends in exchange for eight million dozen Erector sets, 
please contact me care of Batten, Barten, Durstine & 
Schwartz. 








By GEORGE ROSEN 


Television at year’s end was a mass of confusion and 
contradictions. To the guy who thought he had all the 
answers tied up neatly in a pink ribbon, it seemed that 
all the accepted rules had gone out the window. There 
were new lessons to be learned; long established premises 
to be discarded. 

It’s always been axiomatic in show business that, first, 
last and always, the ultimate yardstick to triumph is talent, 
But as television moves into '58, no such certainty exists. 
There are too many other elements that enter into the 
picture over and above getting the show on the air. The 
set, pat rules no longer apply. New values have come into 
the business—values that frequently can make the differ- 
ence between a good rating payoff and a fair or poor one, 
regardless of program content or merit. For perhaps the 
first time, the impact of both on-the-air and off-the-air 
promotion; exploitation hypos borrowed (and improved 
upon) from the motion picture business, have made them- 
selves felt with telling impact. Shows of mediocre calibre 
(unfortunately even shows not worth the precious air time 
consumed) have benefited from such assists. 


And so, to the dismay (or enlightment) of many, the 
*57-58 season is proving that the strangest things can 
happen to the strangest people and the strangest shows, 
upsetting all the advance dope and preconceived notions 
of what's right and what’s wrong for television. 

A Las Vegas-origination spectacular, low in vitamin or 
protein content and brought in for a paltry (by today’s 
tv standards $125,000, comes within a point or two of 
matching a $1,000,000 star-studded General Motors spec- 
tacular rich and rewarding in entertainment content. What's 
the answer? A below-par Bob Hope show slotted after 
9 p.m. of a Sabbath evening registers with a smashing 
33.0 Trendex and, a few weeks later, a considerably more 
rewarding Hope hour, advanced to a 7 p.m. Sunday show- 
casing is practically annihilated (in terms of cost-per- 
program for Hope entries) reaffirming, if anything, that 
your slot, bub, is just as important as your show. 








Todd Vs. God 
Contradictions? A new low in poor programming taste— 
not to mention boredom—as exemplified by the Mike Todd 
anni hoopla for “Around the World In 80 Days” ‘so poor, 
in fact, that CBS would prefer to have it stricken off the 
records) smothers the compeiition with one of the 
semester’s top ratings. The competition happened to be 
one of the more tasteful and engaging shows of the year— 
Hallmark’s tversion of “Green Pastures.”’ So go figure it! 
Contradictions? Next year’s comeback hero it seems 
likely at this moment, may well be a Milton Berle, who 
long since relinquished his “Mr. Television” robes. And if, 
as also seems possible, the future spells out a whole new 
tv career for Red Buttons another of the “had it” fratern- 
ity but “rediscovered” by virtue of his “Sayonara” film 
click, it, too, simply reaffirms the growing conviction that 
no one can any longer adhere to basic concepts and 
regimented thinking. In retrospect, based on what's been 
happening since, the “daddy” of the specs, Max Liebman, 
could well be next season's impresario-in-demand. Who is 
there to say no? 

The low-budgeted half-hour network entry lacking any 
particular distinction can—and does—trim the pants off a 
$300,000 “special” entry. For no sane reason a “Thin 
Man,” adjudged a lowercase variation on an old familiar 
theatrical theme, makes a more qualitative opposition 
entry green with envy on the Trendex-Nielsen charts. Why 
and how? A whole batch of westerns preem on the three 
networks, all pretty much grooved to the same pattern, 
give or take a sombrero or two in quality, and all (with 
perhaps the lone exception of “Gunsmoke”’) facing formid- 
able competition. Yet, like rolling out the dice, some make 
it, some don’t. Why? A Patrice Munsel show bows: a neat 
trim, showmanly package with no particular blockbuster as 
competition, yet fails to go anywhere. Why? Has the 
viewer with taste and discrimination abandoned his set? 
It’s hardly likely, so where does one go for an answer? 

57-58 has been 
a season totally bereft of new program ideas or concepts. 
Yet sets-in-use figures have shown a marked upgrading 
over last season, a situation stemming partially from a 
more solid three-network competition. Yet how does one 
reconcile the marked increase in total U.S. viewership 
with the label of mediocrity pinned on the season’s wares? 
Up and down the spectrum, it’s been a case of aping and 
copying—musicals trying desperately but in vain to 
establish the Perry Como or Dinah Shore tempo; westerns 
triggered to the “Gunsmoke” touch. (Yet in all fairness it 
must be conceded that, by and large, the westerns thus 
far are managing to defy the imitative stigma and, for 
that matter, have been one of the major contributing 
factors in the onward-and-upward ascent of NBC under 
the revitalized Bob Sarnoff command in ‘57 into a position 
of near-parity with CBS. 

Confusion? Ask any agency, any network. Some years 
back, in a situation borne of economics, the agencies re- 
linquished program control to the networks. The networks 
in turn (though CBS in some areas is an exception) have 
since abandoned it to outside packagers ‘Henry Jaffe, 
MCA-Revue, David Susskind, et al). So what happens? An 
NBC-packaged-and-controlled General Motors Show, en- 
trusted to a “house” creator. Jess Oppenheimer, translates 
itself into one of the season’s most refreshing revelations 
and topflight show biz ventures; ditto the CBS-nursed 
Edsel show with Frank Sinatra and Bing Crosby, an 
equally enticing and triumphant jubilee. A whole flock of 

(Continued on page 96) 





TOO MANY CENSORS, 
NOT ENOUGH SENSE 


By STOCKTON HELFFRICH 
(Director, NBC Continuity Acceptance) 


Maybe subliminal perception in the year to come will 
close the ranks of the popcorn set. My wife’s a longtime 
popcorn devotee. Likewise, I’ve just been told, my sec- 
retary. They're not alone. And there will be converts. 

Some will not be swayed. I, for one. I just don't like 
popcorn. Infinitesimal flashes aimed at my subconscious 
are not—not ever—getting me to chew it nor to sub- 
ject my gums’ tactile capacities to its exceptionally dis- 
appointing quality. 

Salted cashews are something else again. Flash that 
nut-meat once, or often, my way—soft-sell or pitch—I’m 
sold. Hidden or open, persuasion’s easy for whom it holds 
a truth. Experience serves as substantiation for any claims 
made; a reminder does the rest. 

Now you are smarter than I am, so you can see where 
I'm heading. Acceptability of things is mostly a matter 
of degree. That's true of censorship in general. No one 
from an ACLU spokesman to one for the Vatican—and 
that is cutting a swathe!—nixes or blesses censorship in 
toto. Some want less of it, some want more, but nobody 
wants just none. 

Know why we “arbiters of taste” are only moderately 
nervous with the spot we're in? Because that spot is so 
irretrievably in the middle. The pressures are so many, 
so convergent, so completely diametric each to the 
other, it’s pointless to defer too much to any set of them, 

Give a waitress gum and slang, and it’s white-collar 
condescension. Just one dumb pharmacist— it’s a slander 
of all. Insulin experimentation on a laboratory pooch— 
anti-vivisectionists are alarmed. Let your weather gal 
quip she’s dressing-up last year’s bonnet with a new 
flower—the hat industry’s screaming. “Sing Hallelujah, 
Come on get happy” and you better smile—Evangelicals 
find you insensitive and intolerant. Couple Friar Tuck 
with brown October ale, and an Episcopalian is outraged. 

Nobody's all wrong, and as usual it’s easier to be critical 
than it is to be correct. As mentioned our last entry 
here: we edit what comes our way with a point of view 
in step with the times and with the courage of our own 
convictions. 

Scissor racial stereotypes? Of course. Chuck smut? As 
always. Censor excess violence? Definitely! Callousness 
towards the ills of flesh and mind? Censored! Out! Out, 
indeed, superstition and ignorance in general when it 
comes our way. That's “editorial responsibility.” That's 
“good”. censorship. 

But what about the challenging new ideas, the ground- 
breaking art, the calculated risks taken not just to be 
different but in refusal to be the same? What about 
those grown-up contributions whose very honesty is their 
defense against censorship? Where is the longhair fare 
sO many assume we professional censors censor? And 
where is the audience support for it? 

Where indeed? In the composition of most of the script 
and film traffic we see, we’re being beaten to the punch, 
This past year’s broadcast entries indicate more inhibi- 
tions extant elsewhere in the trade and in our land than 
with us network editors. Tod many censors, real and 
imagined, are watering the stock. 

As Chet Huntley says of the atmosphere surrounding 
political news: it has been bland. Looks to us as though 
that blandness spread to other fields. Caution put its 
stamp on things long before they reached us. Our blue 
pencils haven't needed much sharpening; we've been 
busier resisting narrow censorship than we'll ever be 
practicing it! When conformity aimed its blow, Madison 
Avenue took it on the chin more than we did. Sponsors 
played it safe; the public—mostly—felt cozier thataway. 

Granted much blandness, granted a public overall con- 
formist in taste, granted pressures on us censors to censor 
more, how come so many ears are pricked to the siren 
call to rebellion? 

From New Year's Day to date, the professional critics, 
avant garde in tone, straight or subliminally, have ham- 
mered away 

Live It Up 

Controvert 

Rebel 
and those who did prospered. Despite the mail which 
needled us for it, gobel and como, e e cummings-style, 
symbolically pursued their rebellion via credits in lower 
case. TV drama at its best was an art form critical 
of life and maturely included the ugly. The pitchman 
pitch, rousing a challenging adversary in something called 
the “soft sell,” inspired even Carl Sandburg to see a 
silver lining in the clouds. Ed Murrow took pause, al- 
lowed as how maybe the time is now to define tv's place 
in our culture. Dave Garroway risked editorializing. And 
John Crosby put a label on it all in his Plea for Ir- 
reverence. 

There has been more pressure than sense. When in- 
hibition spread, so did blandness. Our poets and our 
thinkers suggest it ain’t necessaritly so. They say non- 
conformity is desirable, change is O.K. 

Censor-wise, we’re ready. There’s gratification in pas- 
sing, and then defending having done so, a brave fine 
dissent. As a professional censor i would favor some de- 
cent and honest rebellion for 1958. 
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The 10 Commonest 
Comedy Cliches 


By MILT JOSEFSBERG 


Hollywood. 

During my recent tenure at one of the better known networks, one 
of my duties was to pass judgment on comedy scripts submitted for 
suggested series. To prevent lawsuits or bitterness, the network for 
which I worked shall be nameless. However, for the purposes of iden- 
tification in this article we will call it N.B.C., “The Nameless Broad- 
casting Company.” 

Judging from the numerous scripts I scanned, it seems that every 
other person in the United States wants to be a comedy wrter. Why 
anyone should become a comedy writer by intent rather than accident 
sometimes puzzles me. It seems to me that the comedy writer constant- 
ly gets the short end of the timber. If on a given week a successful 
scrivenery has written a hilarious show, there is sure to be a review 
somewhere commending the comedian for rising above his material. If 
the show is somewhat less than sensational, there is sure to be a critic 
who says the comic was anchored down by dull dialog. If the writer's 





script is so solid that the comic gets bigger boffs than usual, the show 
takes so much spread that the writer’s credit is sure to be cut off. If | 
the writer turns out a weakie (and don’t we all occasionally) the show 
drags, there is no spread, and on this turkey the writer’s credit stays | 
©n for what seems to be hours. | 

But, some people still want to be comedy writers, and the obvious 
first step in this direction is to submit a script to a network. In the 
time I toiled as an executive I went through several hundred of these 
scripts with various degrees of thoroughness. It is this background of 
experience that allows me to be audacious enough to serve as an expert 
and select the 10 most hackneyed ideas submitted for comedy series. 

Most of the scripts I read needed no second screening before return- 
ing them to the hopeful Hikens, Hennings, and Hal Kanters. These 
scripts were what I termed “Occupational Offerings.” The writer built 
his idea around his own occupation or experiences. Briefly most of 
these ideas went like this: “You see, the hero is a plumber, so each 
week he has to go out on a different call for a different problem to a 
different house.” “Now in this series the leading character is a witty 
young boy who supports his aged mother and her baby infant by caddy- 
ing. Each week he caddies for a different celebrity like Bob Hope, Jack 
Benny, Bing Crosby and President Eisenhower, unless the sponsor is 
a Democrat, then we wouldn't use President Eisenhower. But this way 
we have a different guest star each week and on some shows we can 
have them all play in a foursome together.” “Our heroine is a lady 
dentist, and at first all her male patients don’t trust her because she’s 
a woman, but she’s a good dentist, so she gets called on cases all over 
America and Europe which will give the series a chance to use foreign 
locales.” “The leeding lady is a teen aged baby siter who oney sites for 
movey stars babys.” (Obviously enough the last suggestion came from 
a teen aged baby sitter who was thoughtful enough to enclose a card 
with her rates for baby sitting.) 

Not all of the scripts were naive. There were several sophisticated 
suggestions which caused me to blush slightly. One was a trifle too 
sophisticated. It came from a lady of the evening and bore the title, 
“I Was A B-Girl For The F.B.I.” Unfortunately, unlike the baby sitter, 
she didn’t enclose a card with her rates. 


[ Nothing Like a ‘Different’ Idea | 


At any rate, I feel that my last two years will not be considered a 
complete waste if I at least furnish the profession with a list of the 10 
commonest comedy cliches. I don’t want to be known as The Master 
of The Mediocre, but if anyone else can offer a tireder tensome I'll 
give him my autographed copy of Joe Miller. One further thing I'd 
like to point out: In condensing these 10 ideas down to paragraph size 
I have tried to retain the original author’s vernacular and punctua- 
tion. Also, I am not listing these ideas in any particular order of qual- 
ity because I believe you'll agree with me on reading them that one is 
aoa lousy as the other. Here they are—the 10 Commonest Comedy 

iches: 

1. The hero or heroine works in a hotel where there are hundreds 
of rooms and therefore hundreds of characters on each show our hero, 
or heroine, helps a different guest solve a different problem. Since | 
guests continually come and go you have a constantly changing cast of | 
characters and source of material. (Variations, A., Make it a resort 
hotel and you have the additional advantage of swimming, skating, 
skiing, boating, golfing, etc.) (Variation, B. Have the Ritz Bros. run- | 
ning the hotel and call the show “The Ritz Hotel."’) 

2. This idea is different because “The Neighborhood” is the star. You | 
see, all these guys were in the Army together only now thy’re all mar- 
rid and live in the same tract of GI homes. The men always talk about 
their experiences when they were soldiers, and the women always talk 
about their babies and domestic problems. Not only that but they are 
all still in the reserves, and once a week they put on their uniforms 








etc., etc., ete. 

3. You get this guy who has a great set of puppets and each week 
you do a takeoff on a different comedy show. Like one week he has pup- 
pets made to look like Desi Arnez and Lucille Ball and you do “I Love 
Lucy,” and next week the puppet can be Bob Hope or Jack Benny or 
Rochester, or you put the puppets all in soldiers’ uniform and do Ser- 
geant Bilko. The best thing of all is that you have guest puppets like 
Jack Benny and Bob Hope and Bing Crosby appearing on each other's 
programs all the time and it doesn’t cost anything. Whatever show has 
the highest rating that week, even if it’s a Western or a Quiz we do 
a takeoff with puppets that week so we're always topical. (Note: Please 
don't anyone try to pilfer or plagiarize this idea. It was submitted by 
three different authors each of whom submitted photostatic copies of 
legal documents showing that each one was the sole and exclusive 
owner.) 

4. You do a series which is a parody of one of the most popular types 
of TV shows, “The Private Eye.” Only instead of a man detective we 
do a big switch and have a woman. (This is a big switch because for 
a minute I thought they were going to suggest that the leading role 
be played by a platypus.) Think of all the fun you have with a dame 
detective like Martha Raye in a tense scene coming face to face with 
a dead corpse. ‘They always specify a dead corpse so that in doing the 
show you don’t make a mistake and use a live corpse.) 

6. Now there’s this here guy, see, and he’s an ordinary guy, see, and 
some relative he never heard of like maybe an aunt dies and leaves 
a school to him. So now he goes and takes over the school and is he 
ever surprised to find out that he’s the only guy among 500 girls be- 
cause it’s an all-girl school and even the teachers are girls or women. 
Gosh, can you imagine the fun you can have with only one guy among 
500 girls. This idea has also been submitted numerous times for a fem- 
inine lead. She was a WAC in the Armed Forces, see, and she got en- 
rolled at this all-male school through the GI Bill of rights, see, and 
because of this mixup which should make a hilariously funny pilot 
she finds herself the only girl at a school with a thousand male stu- 
dents, see? (For some strange biological reason, writers always sug- 
gest that a lone male can only handle 500 females, while a solitary 
sister can cope with at least a thousand of the opposite sex, see? But 
look at the scope in this series. You can show how the girl gets on the 


football or baseball, or basketball team, see. Or she finds that as part 


(Continued on page 99) 





; are, 


|There are good and bad among 


| your 


| time. 
sister to marry Perry Como. 


| This happens when a guest star is 
jand is immediately afflicted with 
| bows off the show. 
| will 


and they have a commanding officer who is just like Sergeant Bilko, | 
| Emmy for “Bowing Off TV Shows.” 


|shows and has never once failed 
| to make the show. 
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DANNY O’DAY and FARFEL 
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Currently TV Spokesman for the 
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Management: Directional Enter- 
prises, 200 West 57th Street, New 
York. 
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Care & Feeding 


Of Guest Stars 
By BOB FINKEL 


(Producer, Perry Como Show) 








I have been asked by many 
friendly (and some unfriendly) pro- 
ducers how I manage the guest 
star problem on our show, and I 
have always replied, “Sir, on the 
Como Show we have no guest star 
problem, except in the minds of 
bigoted people.” 

And I mean that. 
after all, human beings. 
They're all right, honest. Some 
of my best friends are guest stars. 


Guest stars 


all groups. And when some un- 
thinking person says to me, “Bob, 
be honest now. Would you want 
sister to marry a_ guest 
star?,” I say to them, in all sin- 
cerity, “No, I don’t want my sister 
to marry a guest star if that guest 
star is Ginger Rogers. Certainly 
not.” 

And this has nothing to do with 
Ginger Rogers as a guest star, 
believe me. I think she’s great, 
she’s welcome in my home, and she 
can go to school with my kids any- 
It’s just that I'd like my 
If he 
was single. And she was. 

Once having gotten past this 
point in your relationship with 
guest stars, there are just a few 
more points to remember: 

The first thing is FALLOUT. 


hired for a show, reads the script 


laryngitis or leprosy or both and 
Take, for ex- 
ample the case of Red Buttons who 
probably win an Academy 
Award for “Sayonara” and an 


Now, on the Como Show, we've 
never had any trouble with Red. 
He's been on four or five Como 





This is true of 
other “trouble-makers” like Ethel | 
Merman, Julius La Rosa, Gino} 
Prato and many others. And the} 
reason we don’t have any trouble 
is twofold: One, we try and think 
of these guest stars as being as| 
good as we are; two, we have an! 





ironclad contract in which bowing | 
off the show (unless asked to) is 
punishably by death. And Harry 
Anger has a gun. | 
The second thing is the WEL-| 
COME. The minute a guest star is} 
booked on our show, we call him 
immediately, whether he has a 
telephone or not. I'll never for-| 
get how patiently we waited while 
the candy store called George 
Sanders to the phone. 
Nothing But Bigotry | 
Then I ask the guest star if he’d 
like to sit with the writers. Funny 
thing, nobody wants to sit with the 
writers. Bigotry, bigotry every- 
where. 
Also, we supply all our guest 





stars with script books with their} man objected. 


names on them, as a gift of the 
Perry Como Show. It’s hard to 
fight about a script with your| 
name on the cover in big gold- 
looking letters. Gina Lollobrigida 
(Continued on page 99) 


| of ‘The Melancholy Dane’ we call it the 


— said he 





A Little Primary Thinkin¢ 


By CARROLL CARROLL 


The Chairman, at the head of a long table said, “I suppose you all 
wonder why I asked you here this morning?” He paused, as if waiting 
for an answer. But everyone knew why he was there. His job was on 
the line. 

“We've been asked to come up with a two-and-a-half hour Anniver. 
sary Show for Television.” 

“Another one?” Someone asked. “There are already 62 Special An- 
niversary Shows scheduled for this season. And one company’s going 
to have two anniversary shows, one for each of their big selling sea- 
sons.” 

The Chairman continued without comment, “As I was saying, we’re 
here to do a little primary thinking on a two-and-a-half hour Anniver. 
sary Show to go on all four networks July 4th. 

“Did you say four networks?” Someone asked. 

“Certainly,” the Chairman answered, ‘“‘We’re not going to forget Pat 
Weaver's network. Now then, to fill you in on what's already been 
done. Our television people have explored the entire market of exist- 
ing all-star, pre-packaged two-and-a-half hour Anniversary Shows, 
None quite measures up. We've talked to 82 independent packagers 
and 41 producers about creating a show specially for Us. Again we 
haven’t found anything to fill the bill. So, as usual, it’s up to the 
agency.” He smiled. 

“The client has specified that on this Anniversary Show the com- 
mercials will be entirely institutional—save for a little hard sell at 
the beginning and end of each one of the 12 we're planning on—but 
he has been very definite in his vague feeling that the show itself must 
express the spirit, the underlying humanity of The Crying-Towel 
Corp.” 

“The client wants this shew, by some subtle alchemy of mood, to 
generate an aura of love for an organization that leads its field. 

A voice at the far end of the table murmured softly, “All the world 
loves the company.” 

“Good idea, Steve,” said the Chairman, who owed much of his early 
success to a miraculous pair of ears that enabled him to sit at a cor- 
ner table at “21,” during cocktail time, and hear every conversation 

the bar. “We'll come back to it later.” ; : , 
"cae slumped down in his chair and began doodling, as if making 
notes. 

“This show,” the Chairman continued, “when we come up with it 
—even if we have no commercials at all — will leave every American 
man, woman and child subconsciously aware of the magnificent im- 
portance of The Crying-Towel Corp. in the American economic struc- 
ture. And each beholder will feel a strong desire to associate with 
Crying-Towel. Confidentially, gentlemen, the object of this is to sell 
more Crying-Towel stock. 

“A new issue is to be offered to the public, July 5, the dey after 
the Anniversary Show. Unless this new $1,500,000 stock issue, ear 
marked for experimentation and expansion, is immediately sold out, 
there will be no money to pay for the two-and-a-half hour Anniversary 
Show. This is why the July 4 Anniversary date was selected. While 
Crying-Towel Corp. was founded on Sept. 19, and did its first full day 
of business on Dec. 7, it was felt that July 4, as a birthday, created a 
better product image. But in thinking about a show on that date, gen- 
tlemen, I must caution against waving the flag too vigorously, We 
don’t want to make the income tax people suspicious. 

“Aside from what I’ve told you, there are no strings attached to 
what the show may be—save that it must be musical and star top-name 
talent—and there are no strings attached to us. We can do absolutely 
anything we think best. In short, Jack Crying and Harry Towel have 
given us carte blanche to create exactly what we think is right.” The 
chairman paused and laughed slightly, then said, “Well, there IS one 
little string. If ours isn't the greatest television show ever produced 
from every standpoint, artistic, commercial and rating-wise, there will 
be nothing for us to do but resign the account. 

“So gentlemen, it’s up to you. What kind of an all-star musical show 
will we put into the two-and-a-half hours we have to fill for the Cry- 
ing-Towel Corp.’s First Anniversary Show?” 

No one seemed to want to start the ball rolling, so the Chairman 
said, “Steve, what have you been scribbling?” 

| 


Steve rose slowly, holding a doodled over paper close to his vest 
and groped for a name. “Well, I have a few notes. Since we want a 
big name, how about Perry Como?” 

“How'd you ever think of him?” Someone asked. 

“He goes with my idea,” said Steve ad libbing ingeniously. “You see 
what I had in mind was a modern musical-comedy version of “The 
Barber of Seville.” He looked around hopefully for some reaction. 
There was none. “See what I mean... the public image Como has 
created... barber... ‘Barber of Seville’?” 

“Como's not from Seville,” Someone said, “He's an Italian from 
Scarsdale.” 

“Okay,” Steve agreed,” It’s a modern version. Call it ‘The Barber 
of Scarsdale’.” 

“How would that sell Crying-Towels?” 

Steve spoke slowly and deliberately as if he were making a point to 
a backward child instead of merely trying to think one word ahead of 
what was coming out of his mouth. “People tell their troubles to bars 
bers, don’t they, and barbers use towels?” 

“Good idea,” said the chairman. “Any others?” 

“Well, it’s not exactly a new idea, it’s scrt of something I thought 
of while Steve was talking. I mean, if we did this modern ‘Barber of 














Como, Garbo, Whammo! 





| Scarsdale’ we could get some more name power and carry on the bar- 


bershop theme by having Dorothy Lamour sing ‘Moon of Manicuring’ 
- get Louis Armstrong to do ‘Shine’.” 
“How about closing the show with a surpri i 
tov ' ‘ Surprise appearance of Bin 
Crosby singing ‘When Shampoo of the Night"?” : 


“These days any appearanc j ‘pr ical” be 
Pw pes y appearance of Bing Crosby is a surprise!,” Some 

The Chairma 
you?” 

“I'd kind of like to see us co 


n looked around for more ideas. “Dave, what about 


“T me up with a star who’s never been on 
tv. You know, give the people something new, like Greta Garbo. If we 
could get Garbo to do ‘Hamlet,’ we'd really have something!" 

“Aren't you getting your sexes mixed up?” Someone asked. 

That's the hook,” Dave said. “We're doing a musical! So, instead 
‘Melan y 4 i 
Greta Garbo! How’s that?” a 

The idea hit the meeting with stunning im 
: | hit th pact. No one knew what 
to think of it. Finally Someone said, “But how’s she going to star in 
a musical? Greta Garbo doesn’t sing.” 
“Neither,” said Dave, “does Rex Harrison!” 

The trouble is ‘Hamlet’ doesn’t have a happy ending,” the Chair- 

“Is a happy 
Corp.?” 


“No,” said the Chairman 
institutional type show. 


ending best, psychologically, for the Crying-Towel 


, “But we mustn’t be obvious. This is an 

And, another thing, at lunch yesterday, Harry 

thought The Crying-Towel Corp. ought to put on a 
(Continued on page 98) 
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Anglo-US. Television Partnerships 
Attain Fullblown Status In 2 Years 


What Took Half-Century To Accomplish In Film Industry Is Achieved In Record Time By Newer 
Medium, Easing Financial Load For All Concerned 








Lassie Gleason, Come Home! 


By NORMAN ANTHONY 


As probably the greatest humor expert in the country, 
and that includes the rating experts, I'm pretty sure I 
know the reason for the sudden absence of comics from 
our tv screens. What do they exspectrum? They're behind 
the times; their jokes haven't any SOCIAL SIGNIFI- 
CANCE. 

Look at the westerns; they’ve seen the light, and gone 
“adult,” they’ve turned into psychological dramas, So 
why not “adult” slapstick? 

Just to give the boys in the back room, who are biting 
their nails and their writers, an idea of the terrific pos- 
sibilities, here’s a sample, which we'll call, “For Whom 
the Belly Laugh Tolls,” or “The Power of Positive Drink- 
ing.” 

We open on a scene in the Sahara Desert, symbolic of 
tv today, with nothing but barreness as far as the eye can 
see; wind machines (Sponsors) churning the trackless 
waste into a blinding sand storm. (Trouble on the network; 
please stand by). 

Enter Gleason and Carney, crawling on their hands and 
knees, dressed in khaki shorts and pith helmets; a long, 
parched false tongue hangs out of Jackie’s mouth. He jerks 
it out and tosses it away with a gesture of disgust. (Sym- 
bolic of “What's the use of talking about it?”). 

Carney: (Digging sand out of eyes) Wish I'd brought 
a bottle of Murine, (Possible sponsor). 

Gleason: I wish you had too; I'd drink it! (Possible 
further uses for Murine). 

(Enter a somnolent camel, led by a Bedouin, a “Skytop 
Taxi” sign on its tail, another Bedouin on its hump. Two 
possible sponsors here, cigaretes and brassieres. 

Gleason: (Staring) Look! Twin Bedouins! (To cameleer) 
How far is it to Mecca? 

As the cameleer gives out with a flow of Arabic, we 
sense the social significances: Here are two of the Three 
Wise Men, trying to find their star again; the third prob- 
ably still in burlesque). 


ee aE 





Carney: (Listening) He says it’s just up the road a 
piece. 
Gleason: Ask him if there's a friendly neighborhood 


bar. (A double take) How come you understand him? 

Carney: I took Arabic in P. S. 42. 

Gleason: What did you take that for? 

Carney: I was going around with a whirling dervish. 
(Child fixation) He says to follow this highway— 

Gleason: (Grimace) This is a highway? 

Carney: (Nodding) The Sahara Freeway. He says to go 
to the first cloverleaf and take a right turn until we come 
to a mosque. That’s one of those things with minarets. 

Gleason: (Gasping) I don’t want any breath removers! 
I'm dying for a drink! 

Carney: He says the bar's just beyond that: (Listening 
to cameleer’s Arabic) He says it’s closed today. 

Gleason: (Collapsing) Oh, buddha! (Staring as 16 danc- 
ing girls appear) Look! 

Carney: It’s only a mirage. 

Gleason: Well that’s better than nothin! Maybe we 
could get an Esther Williams water ballet. 

_(As the girls do a shuffle-off-to-Mecca, a beautiful bar 
rises into view. It is the “O, O, Oasis,” (Possible sponsor) 
and there is a dark-skinned Arabian bartender behind 
the bar, at the end of the bar, the Arabian proprietor, 
reading, “Island in The Sun.” A sign back of the bar 
says, “The management reserves the right to refuse service 
to anyone. 

Carney: That’s a mirage too. 

Gleason: (Staggering toward it) Mirage, my eye! This 
is the real McCoy (Pointing) That's my old bartender, 
Mike Mack! Hiya, Mike, ol’ boy! Remember me? I used to 
come in here with a little blonde. Good ol’ Mike! 

(As he talks, the bartender pours the contents of a huge 
shaker into a huge collins glass, and Gleason stares at it, 
another false tongue hanging out of his mouth). 

That looks cool, cool, man cool! Give my friend here and 
me a couple of those, Mike, and then we'll have champagne 
a and maybe after that, a coupla gallons of bour- 

on— 

Bartender: Sorry, sir, can’t serve you. 

Gleason: (Shrieking) Are you kidding! 

Bartender: (Pointing to sign) You're a white man. 

(Gleason stares in horror, then grabs the collins, swal- 
lows it in one long gulp, and puts it down with a trium- 
phant smile). 

Gleason: So what're you gonna do about it, sahib? 

(The bartender shakes his head, speaks excitedly to his 
boss in Arabic, and the proprietor picks up the phone). 

Proprietor: Gimme the supreme court in Mecca. 

THE END 

See what I mean? Social significance, racial intolerance, 
the search for freedom and a better life, all in one big, 
economy package. Note to Gleason: Don't phone me, I'll 
Phone you 








By HAROLD MYERS 


London, 

An Anglo-American partnership, which took half a 
century to mature in motion pictures, has been developed 
in the field of commercial television within just two years. 
It is fundamentally, an economic partnership which en- 
ables either side to ease their financial load. 

British film producers paved the way when, in the 
post-war years particularly, they took full advantage of 
joint Anglo-American production. By sharing produc- 
tion costs and overheads, and with participation in world 
markets, they were able to get off the hook and show a 
healthy return. Commercial tv interests were able to 
take full advantage of their pioneering example and right 
from the outset vidpic production was mainly a partner- 
ship arrangement. From the British viewpoint that was 
an essential financial precondition, as the domestic market 
—just as in the case of motion pictures—was too re- 
stricted te permit adequate returns. 

The trend of Anglo-U_S. operation is developing gradu- 
ally, but continuously. Already quite a few of the Ameri- 
can telefilmeries have set up their own organizations in 
London with a two-fold mission: to promote co-production 
and to sell American-made programs to the British web. 
The latter operation is hampered by the rigid quota 
which only permits 14°C of commercial tv screen time to 
go to foreign product. BBC-TV, although not subjected 
to quota restrictions in the same way, operates a policy 
of self-restraint. 

The leadership in British vidpic production right from 
the beginning of commercial tv has been held by the In- 
corporated Television Program Co., the outfit closely asso- 
ciated with Associated TeleVision, the network responsible 
for weekend programming in London and weekday trans- 
missions in the Midlands. Their operation, which has been 
notably successful as a dollar earner for Britain, has set a 
pattern for joint Anglo-U.S. production. Already they have 
filmed 14 series which have returned as much a $10,900,- 
000 to the UK and they aim to have a minimum of six in 
production at the studios during the current year. 


_ ABC-TV’s Anglo-U, S. Tie | 





In a more modest way, ABC-TV, the company operating 
the Midlands and Northern s‘atons at weekends, has. also 
entered the co-production arena. It has already been 
associated with a brace of Anglo-U.S. teleseries and has 
another major deal in the works with California Na- 
tional. But so far the other commercial programmers 
are biding their time. Associated-Rediffusion, the week- 
day programmers for the London station, embarked on 
extensive film production when they first went on the 
air, but are new playing a more cautious game. They're 
in the market to make co-production deals, but want to 
choose their subjects with utmost care. Granada-TV Nect- 
work have openly been on the prowl for joint Anglo-U.S. 
properties, but are still playing a waiting game. In the 
meantime, they’re giving greater concentration to live 
production. 

Apart from the direct programming by the networks 
themselves, there is expanding vidpic activity in British 
studios. Screen Gems, for example, are now making the 
“Ivanhoe” series which will be followed by the “Tales of 
Frankenstein,” which will be a co-production with Ham- 
mer Films, who made the theatrical feature “The Curse 
of Frankenstein.” Gross-Krasne have also moved into 
the British field and two quota series filmed in Africa 
are being followed by another to be made in a British 
studio. The Danziger brothers are continuing with their 
“Mark Saber” skein and Sheldon Reynolds has filmed 
the “Dick and the Duchess” yarns for CBS release. Ber- 
nard Luber, who made the “Overseas Press Club,” has 
other projects in preparation. 

The Hannah Weinstein-Sapphire Films operation, which 
currently includes “Robin Hood” and “Sword of Free- 
dom” series, is included in the overall total of ITP. Ditto 
the Flamingo Films production of “OSS” and TPA's 
“Charlie Chan” series. Harry Alan Towers, who made 
“Martin Kane” for Ziv release last year, is now readying 
a new Scotland Yard subject for immediate production. 
| Overtakes BBC | 

It’s barely two-and-a-half years since commercial tv 
first began to function in the London area, but within that 
time it has overtaken the BBC in every competitive area 
and has collared 8% of the national expenditure on ad- 
vertising. In the current year, which will see the open- 
ing of three new commercial s‘ations, commercial tv 
should gross a minimum of $100,000,000 in advertising 
revenue, an income large enough to insure a pretty hand- 
some payoff for all concerned. 

In 1957, the first year in which the three major areas 
were covered by commercial tv (London, the Midlands 
and the North), the total advertising income was around 
$65,000,000. Part of the increased revenue will, of course, 
be divided among the new stations, but the established 
outlets are also anticipating increased returns. Already 
for the peak viewing periods most of the available time 
for the current year has been pre-sold, and the day of 
attracting business by offering the advertisers twofers 
has long since gone by. In many cases advertisers are 
taking their place in the queue to buy time. The com- 
mercial network is, of course, restricted by Act of Par- 
liament to accepting a maximum of six minutes of ad- 
(Continued on page 96) 

















Manheim Depth Poll 


By MANNIE MANHEIM 





Hollywood, 

For our annual poll for the big green book, our intrepid 
band of surveyors known to all of you as the Manheim 
Intrepid Band of Pollsters, we chose the timely and pro- 
vocative subject of the canonization of cur female 
crooners. 

This is our first depth poll wherein 
we research in depth. Neither Niel- 
sen, Trendex, Pulse, ARB or the 
others have advanced into dépth 
polling. The subject of canonization 
—or rather self-canonization—is in 
itself a deep topic and our little 
group of freelance, deep-thinking re- 
searchers were certainly well equip- 
jed to face the matter head-on. We're 
a deep bunch. 

We singled out the village of Apu- 
lia, N.Y., for our sampling. The first 
question was put to a grain-and-feed 
dealer who has a 21-inch RCA set and is a family man and 
an Elk, Moose and Lion. We started out poll-in-depth 
with this grain-and-feed man by asking him the simple 
question: What do you think of female singers on tele- 
vision? 

His reply was: “Well, what I don’t understand about 
these girl singers is all that filigree they go into before 
the girl starts singing. They have a row of boys on one 
side and a row of girls on the other, and all of them sing 
about how wonderful the gir] singer is; then she comes 
on, reviews the troops, and then she sings a few minutes 
about how she hopes we will like her show as much as she 
likes getting paid doing it.” 

For our next opinion we visited a small business man— 
a Mr. Markson who is proprietor of Markson’s Boston 
Store and a man of some depth. We put our lead-ques- 
tion to Mr. Markson i.e. “What do you think of our 
present crop of female singers on TV?” 

Mr. Markson replied, “I like all the girl crooners. But 
I don’t think much of their dancing. Arthur Murray 
ought to get up a class for those girls and whip ‘em inte 
shape. But I guess these days you can’t find many girls 
who can do both. I mean sing and dance. One thing I 
can always do is tell when they’re finished singing— 
that’s when four fellows in swallow tails come out and 
lift the girl singer up over their shoulders. Most all 
songs end that way. A girl who doesn’t get heisted up 
after her song isn’t much of a singer in our parlor.” 


ae ho The Pedestal Bit 

Mr. Markson’s wife, Sarah, offered an unsolicited ob- 
servation and opinion which is included in our report 
as it has depth in that we have a female opinion of a 
female singer. Mrs. Markson said, “My husband likes it 
when the boys heist the girl at the end of the song but I 
prefer the ending where all the boys fall to their knees 
at the girl’s feet and bow in unison. This is what a 
woman likes to see—a bunch of grown-up fellows on their 
knees worshipping like mad. This means more to a girl 
than lifting her up.” 


Depth students may discover something symbolic in Mrs. 
Markson’s observation. We feel that her opinion will be 
weighed by such opinion-weighers as Robert Colwell, 
Bernard Baruch and the guy who wrote Exurbia. As im- 
partial researchers, we can only suggest—not analyze. 


Our next question was put to a gentleman who had 
just returned from Hollywood after being matched up 
with a lonely widow via Univae on the “People Are 
Funny” show. Fresh from his electronic marriage, Mr. 
Bushrock was quite talkative for a man of 71. His views 
on the antics of female singers on TV follow in brief: 

“I don’t have anything against those girls. They ail 
have to make a living—and some of them are even 
pretty—but they don’t fool] me or my new wife. I know 
exactly when the program is almost over because they 
generally sing something about hoping that I liked their 
show. One of them sang ‘Good night, I’m happy you 
tuned me in and I hope you enjoyed my singing as much 
as I did.’ I don’t want you to tell anybody this—but I 
bought a Chevy truck to lug my heifers, just because that 
Dinah Shore blew me a kiss every time she sang. That 
was before I went through Univac.” 

Just as we were packing our questionnaires in our 
attache cases. Mr. Bushrock whispered to our assistant 
chief interrogator, “Say, son, what pecame of all the 
funny fellows on TV?” ‘ 

It is not for us to say that Mr. Bushrock and other 
Apulians feel that they are sung at too much—but in 
depth analysis (which we don’t indulge in) his question 
is symbolic. It is the prerogative of our subscribers to 
make their own soundings. We went out into the field 
for our findings and it is the excursion into dep‘h of our 
pollsters that brought to light the fact that some viewers 
like the singer heisted—and some worship at their feet. 
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We live, I am told, in a publicity era. Where 
blondes and beekeepers, motor cars and mahouts 
must constantly compete with one another for space, 
plugs, exposure. Where a press agent often con- 
tributes more to the success of a product than a 
quality control expert—and palaver not infrequently 
passes for prestige. 

On Saturday nights, from 10 to 10:30, I have a 
network to offer, free. Or perhaps it would be more 
accurate to say that the ABC and the Philip Morris 
people make a network available to my guests. It’s 
a group of 100-odd television stations; and over its 
facilities, I’ve interviewed authors, athletes, politi- 
cians, scientists, social critics—and very infre- 
quently, an actor, 

And it is this last that causes me to furrow my 
brow. Because, of the myriad persons who thrive 
and flourish on familiarity, the actor’s name leads 
all the rest! And yet actors, by and large, are not 
permitted—repeat, not permitted—to accept my in- 
vitations to come and be interviewed. 

I've found the pattern is an interesting one. It 
goes like this. (And it happens so often and hews so 
closely to formula that it’s become, for us, virtually 
a geometric theorem.) We call star. We persuade 
Star. Star says OK and sets date. Star contacts 
agent and/or press agent. Agent says over his dead 
body. Period, end of report. 

You think not? Listen to a few thinly-veiled ex- 
cursions into frustration. 

. . + 

Call Hungarian glamor girl in Hollywood. “You 
naughty man, I'd love to.” She'll arrive in New 
York in two weeks. Must check with her press 
agent. “What’ll we talk about,?” she asks. We dis- 
cuss it, agree to her prohibitions. She must check 
with press agent but we set tentative date. Next 
day lawyer plus press agent call. Urgent. Ask us 
to consider possibili y of commercial damage to 
hot property. Absolutely forbid. 

. oe . 


Pursue party-giver for six weeks. (He’s a kind of 
actor.) Finally corner him, sit him down, persuade 
him. Go over areas of discussion. He asks NO pro- 
hibitions. Says let him think it over. Two days later 
press agent calls, says OK, firms up date. We leave 
for Europe, arrive Munich, get cable from New York, 
Party-giver’s son says NO... doesn’t want Dad to 


expose himself. 
*« *« * 


Mustachioed comedian with cigar. Old tennis- 
playing, poker-playing pal. Bright fellow with point 
of view. Interested in publicity, has new book, new 
movie. Wants very much to do it. We discuss areas 
of conversation, put prohibition on family material, 
everything's fine. We set tentative date, he tells me 
let him check with agent. Agent calls next morning, 
outlines comedian’s schedule for six months. No 
open date. Try him in March . .. Next week, cigar 
is announced for publicity appearances—elsewhere. 


* * * 


Linch with Academy Award star and husband. 
Do interview for newspaper column. Have soft 


Sen nau neNH ane ennnecanoniAnHHn en ennTD 


MIKE WALLACE os** 


WHO'S BETWEEN ME AND YOU ? 











Go over areas of 


drink. Talk about tv interview 


discussion. Put prohibitions on certain facets. 
Star says great. Husband says great. We'll do it 
on film, just to make sure. Big en husiasm. Make 
definite date to shoot. Next morning, agent (same 


as star's) 
just a feu 


is on phone. Prior commitments, money, 
months, etc., etc. 
a7 . “ 

Now then, if the star is willing, why the reluctance 
of the agent, manager, press agent, et al? What is 
it that deters them from giving their blessing to this 
enterprise that would afford their client certainly 
as much “exposure” as a cover story in Newsweek 
or a five-page spread in Life, or a Peter Martin 
piece in the Saturday Evening Post? 

I think I have, by now, talked with enough man- 
agers to understand and thus to distrust their mo- 
tive. Because their motive, largely, is fear. 
that their client may be revealed as having a point 
of view. That he may be shown up as a thinking 
person who has opinions about his life and times. 


And that if he expresses his opinions in public, some | 


part of his audience may be offended and thus won't 
buy a ticket to his movie, or tune in his tv show, or 
buy his sponsor’s product, or some such. 

The manager not infrequently will sell that fear 
of a Wallace interview to his client under the coun- 
terfeit that we'll rattle one of the skeletons that 
may lurk in the lustrous closet. But the record, I 


think, proves otherwise. The only sensationalism we | 


seek is that which comes when a forthright guest 
wrestles with a challenging idea. And that’s sensa- 
tional enough, 

* . * 


Scattered over the past nine months, along with 
Eleanor Roosevelt, and Frank Lloyd Wright, and 
Orval Faubus, and Margaret Sanger, and Earl Brow- 
der, and Wayne Morse and 30-odd others, I've inter- 
viewed just five—count ’em—five working actors. 
Steve Allen, Kirk Douglas, Dagmar, Diana Dors and 
George Jessel. (Plus a writing actress by the name 
of Diana Barrymore.) And I can’t help but feel that 
each one of them emerged from the interview not 
only unscathed, but possibly the beneficiary of a 
greater respect from 10 or 20 or 30 million Ameri- 
cans. Kirk Douglas said it to Charlie Mercer of AP, 
after we interviewed him. “I found a kind of chal- 
lenge in it. The public should have a chance to see 
an actor off balance every once in a while. People 
are interested in people, and Wallace makes you 
hold still.” 

* 7 * 
Talk of loneliness with George Jessel, or 
publicity with Diana Dors, or comeback 
strategy with Dagmar, or the State Department’s 
failure properly to use actors abroad with Kirk 
Douglas, or moral standards with Steve Allen—talk 
of this kind certainly did no damage to them. Pos- 
sibly, it gave the public a better, more faithful look 


So 
phony 


at these entertainers and how they think. And as to | 


whether the interview was for them fruitful, worth- 
while, sensible in the light of their careers, I com- 
mend you to these actors and to their managers. 

Not a few of us who are employed in the enter- 


tainment industry, are quick to cavil at the network | 


or the sponsor which fails to muscle up with a point 
of view. 

It is possible that our own unwillingness to ven- 
tilate our beliefs, discuss our motives, state our 
honest opinions—makes it a case of our pot calling 
their kettle black? 





Fear | 


Public Hungry For Some New 
Experiences: Ratings Say So 


(CBS Director of Public Affairs) 


| By IRVING GITLIN 
| 


It once was a pretty good phrase, 
but it has acquired a bad character: 
let's the public what they 
want. It has been used to cover 
some shabby shows that have hit 
the ratings jackpot; it has been 
used to justify efforts of which the 
broadcaster was less than proud, 
than what could have been 
done had he trusted himself more, 
and not passed the buck to “the 
But this phrase, this tran- 
quilizer of troubled consciences, 
this Madison Avenue anodyne, has 
another side to it. 


give 


less 


public.” 


“The public” is a funny animal— 
it’s made up of people: some richer 
(though they don’t believe it), some 
poorer; some smarter (though we 
don’t believe it), some dumber. To 
whom are we playing when we play 
to “the public’? What is that com- 
mon denominator among 170 mil- 
|lion people, of every age, race, 
religion, educational and intellec- 
tual background, of every emotional 
hue, of differing professions, busi- 
nesses, trades. 

public” we play to is nothing more 
than the projection of our own 
concept, our own attitudes. There 
}is no single common denominator. 
This seems unruly, unscientific. It 
doesn’t lay itself out smoothly on 
a chart. It’s disturbing. We've got 
to play to something. So the mass 
media fellow plays to a “public” 
that he himself creates, a “public” 


conceived in his own mind and 
projected as something real out 
there. When we are giving them 


what they want, we really mean we 
are giving them what want 
(though maybe we won't admit it). 

But, you will say, wise up. 
Haven't you heard of boxoffice? 
Ratings? Weknow what the public 
wants. We have scientific proof: 
spelled $$$. But do we? 

All we have in audience size 
ratings is what has been popular 
Past tense. We by no stretch of the 
imagination have a formula for 
popularity. We want to be popular 
—nothing wrong with that. If we 
weren’t, we'd go out of business. 
3ut we miss the point when we 
think there is only one way to be 
popular. And that lame-brained 
notion comes from thinking that 
our projected idea of “the public” 
is the real thing. 

3ut if you buy this idea that 
what we say the public wants is 
|nothing more than a projected 
idea of what we want, then we can 
take an interesting step. I don’t 
know any one of us who is in- 


we 


not for long. We’re interested in 
lots of things: what was Susan 
Palmer doing at Louis and 
Armand’s? What did James Gould 
Cozzens say to Grace Metalious? 
Does JJ Press stand a netch above 
or below brooks? What will we 
charge the space buyers for a spot 
on Sputnik? Was Julie Andrews 
actually born the year you got out 
of college? Did the Russians delay 
Sputnik until] Little Rock had 
played itself out? etc. 

We've got lots of interests. So 
does everyone we know. So does 
everyone, period. Let's try another 
projection of “the public.” This 
“public” is hungry for new ex- 
periences. For new faces. For new 
ideas. This “public” wants to know 
the whole story about where we 
stand in relation to Russia, wheth- 


|er it hurts or not. This public wants 


doses of bedrock 
as escape. This 


some straight 
reality, as well 


| public looks to broadcasting for 
| information leadership, as well as 


entertainment leadership. This 
public wants serious programming 
|as much as that other public 


I submit that “the | 


(they're the same people) wants it 
light and frothy. 

Some proof: last year, CBS-TV’s 
“Air Power,” a no-compromise 
Public Affairs show about military 
aviation doctrine and the history 
of the air age, faced up to Roy 
Rogers and old faithful Trigger for 
a full season. “Air Power” not 
only consistently outrated Roy, but 
drew larger audiences at 6:30 Sun- 
day than a whole flock of nightime 
entries. This did not make its 
sponsor unhappy. This year CBS’ 
“The Twentieth Century,” spon- 
sored by Prudential, by no means 
fare calculated to keep an audience 
from thinking, faces “Flicka.” 
Same results, only more so. The 
ratings say so. It must be true. But 
its the same “public.” And the 
“public” wants shows like these 


fand “Conquest” and “Project 20” 


| terested in only one thing—at least | 


and “See it Now” and “Seven Livelv 
Arts” and “Outlook” and “World 
News Roundup”—and “The World 
Tonght” and the “Galindez-Murphy 
Case” on radio, as well as “Play- 
house 90” and “$64,000 Question” 
and Sullivan, Como and “Maver- 
ick.” Broadcasting has done this— 
or at least we’ve had a hand in it. 
We can be proud of what we've 
done. We've given that public 
some fine things, free of charge. 
We've made them restless and im- 
patient of Grade B product, and 
hungry for more Grade A. 

So let’s give the public what they 
want. But let’s not forget they want 
lots of things. And increasingly, 
particularly as the shadow of Sput- 
nik lengthens and we catch on to 
what it means, the public taste for 
informational programs is on the 
upgrade. There are ratings and 
sponsors to prove it. The public 
wants to know. They want to be 
told. They look to us for leader- 
ship. It's up to us to provide it. 





_— —— | 
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WRCA-TV Hikes Rates 


As a result of steady rating in- 
creases by “Tonight,” WRCA-TV, 
the NBC flagship in New York, has 
raised its rates for local sponsor- 
ship and adjacencies in the Jack 
Paar starrer. Under the new rate 
classification, the cost of one-min- 
ute spots in the local 11:15 to 11:30 
segment has gone up from $950 to 
$1,250 each, though the cost of 
sponsorship of the entire 15-min- 
ute segment on a per-night basis 
remains the same at $2,500, 

In the network portion of the 
show, 11:30 p.m. to 1 a.m., the one- 
time one-minute rate has gone up 
from $525 to $800. On a discount 
basis, five or more one-minute 
spots now cost $500 each, as com- 
pared with $325 each in the past. 
Station, incidentally, has applied 
these same increases to its “Movie 
4” feature film show in early eve- 
ning time. 





ABC Ups Benson 
Jack Benson was upped this 
week to employment manager for 
ABC's personnel department. He 
reports to Marie McWilliams, net- 
work personnel director. 








ED HERLIHY 


NBC 


Benson joined ABC in 1953, 
where he’s been an employment 
interviewer since, 
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HARRY VON ZELL 


Featured with GEORGE and GRACIE for Carnation and General Mills 
(And enjoying it more every year) 











January 8, 1958 


Fifty-second ARIETY Anniversary 
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“Sing A Song Of Nightmares’ | 


By ALAN M. FISHBURN 


(Writer-Director-Producer) 


(NOTE: To be sung to the tune of falling Nielsens, rising costs 
and harping critics; and with humble apologies to Savoyards evy- 
erywhere.) 

Enter THE PRODUCER 
You've got millions at stake, can't afford a mistake. and your mind is 
awhirl with anxiety, 


‘ery miserable. 


Reading rating reports you are soon out of sorts, you're 


5 menace to 
polite society; 


a 


And your brain is on fire, those figures conspire to knock ev'ry prop 
out from under you, : 











—_—_—__— 























So you froth at the mouth, and you long to go south, get away from 
those westerns that sunder you! 
As you watch your show slipping, your nose starts a-drifting, the agency | THE 
keeps on complaining | ‘ = - 
Till you’re worn and you're torn, and you squirm like a worm and HONEY DREAMERS 
they’re griping while you try explaining; Currently on “The Jim Backus 
And you feel like a creep now you know you're in deep, and your Ss) ~g~ erican Broadcast- 
: } ork. 
program is caught in a tangle Records Transcriptions 
You yuld love a new time, but your bid they decline, so you've got Mgmt: ART WARD Direction 
to find some other angle. | Oxford 7-9034 MCA 
Other networks are hot, so the client gets hot, and those critics won't ry. 
rite you a ticket, | ove | hat 
It's a nightmarish dream, and you sweat and you scheme, when they |] 
tell you “you know where to stick it!” St: t _ ’ 
atus uo. | 
| e got problems with comics, you think you need comics, but where | |] , 
in the hell can you hire them? =—=By ROBT. EASTMAN = 
\ e behind the eight-ball ‘cause their fees are not small, yet if they Pres., ABC Radio Network) 
lay an egg you daren’t fire them! “en ’ 
‘ . P Stay as sweet as you are, don’t 
( you need them so bad, they're so few to be had, and you're uD | jet a thing ever change you.” This 
o your navel with writers is the theme song of many people 
What a lacklustre horde, with your show they are bored, it’s a cinch ‘in the radio business. Change is 
they give you your colitis! disturbing; it requires much 
D ners will plague you, most agents get vague, you can break your | thought an order to understand it 
neck trying to please them ind anticipate where it goes from 
; : : ; here t calls r work—constant- 
E one’s got his price, they’re not apt to be nice, if they think that 7? It calls for work—constant 
you're trying to squeeze them; oT t 
: 1e sleeping beauties héz t- 
Crews want extras like mad, without frills they are sad, they don’t care , - iy auties had be 
. ns : , ter wake up because the inevita- 
iat it does to your income, ‘ . , 
; bility of change is as certain as 
The a quiz hits your air, strictly low-budget fare full of genius, | the rising and setting of the sun. 
gimmicks and then some! |This is not only a basic fact of 
business—it is one of the facts of 
And this you can't stand, yet to throw in your hand means you'll have | life itself, 
to sell girdles or nose-drops, We know that radio has under- 
Maybe shirts, maybe socks—if you could, you'd sell stocks—maybe 89n€ great fundamental changes 


goldfish or pets, even farm crops! 


But still you can't quit since your margin’s too thin, ‘cause Exurbia’s 
where you've invested in, 

You need money real bad to make payments like mad — 
creditors are interested in! 


not found at low prices, like beefy stripteas 


1] 
that’s what 


So you dream of devices, vo 
ers or babies, 
To hype up your rating you'd show salmon mating, or even give Lassie 


the rabies! 


You're a regular wreck, with a erick in your neck, and no wonder you're 
sore, for you're pinned to the floor, and you've needles and pins 
from your soles to your shins, and your flesh is a-creep ‘cause 
your mind’s been asleep, and you've cramp in your toes, and a 
fly on your nose, and some fluff in your lung, and a feverish | 
tongue, and a thirst that’s intense, 


| 


so 


hell which you're in isn’t over— 


easy 


years has 


g else but 


You can put your head in 


and obvious 


mething changed. 


Radio sure did change. 


in the past decade. Most radio and 
advertising people aren't quite sure 
why this medium in just the past 
increased in circula- 
tion from 57 million to 137 million. 
That's an increase of 80 million. In 
all the history of advertising, noth- 
radio has ever shown 
such a rate of growth, 

the 
sand and ignore it, if you choose, 
but it’s still there, requiring reali- | 
zation of its true significance. Even | 
though we may not wish to ponder 
the subject to any depth, it is an 
conclusion that 
something must have happened— | 








Competition In TV: 
Is It Good or Bad? 


| By BOB CHANDLER 


Does increased competition in network television tend to raise or 











lower program standards? 

| This is a question that some of the more introspective of the me- 
| dia’s senior executives are beginning to ask themselves It's no ivory- 
j 


tower soul-searching matter either, for it has immediate impact and 
| application. 
| With this, the first truly competitive season ‘on a three-network 


basis) proving out to be dud, is the overall lowering of program stand- 


ards a cause of the increased competition? And what does this mean 


‘in terms of the multi-faceted Congressional-Governmental investiga- 
tions and reports aimed at making the medium even more competi- 
tive? Will such further competition result in an even greater tele- 


|scoping of network programming fare and the overall service to the 
public? 

Classically, increased competition has in every industry meant an 
improved end-product or service for the consumer. But television in 
many ways is unique. The product or service is an intangible, and 
there are a good many states of mind over the meaning of “better” 
or “worse” as they apply to programming. 


Playing It Safe | 


One thing is certain, however. Whereas competition in the past has 
nearly always meant a greater diversity of product and service to the 
consumer, it’s worked the opposite way in television. Competition has 
resulted in narrowing the scope and diversity of programming offered 
the audience, which is the medium’s consumer. 

Why has this happened? Simply because, unlike industries dealing 


in real goods and services, television doesn’t know what the consu- 


mers really want. And with millions of dollars at stake in every move 
at second-guessing the public, the natural tendency is to play it safe. 
In its economics, television is first and foremost a mass-appeal me- 


dium, and those responsible for the dollars-and-cents results at each 
of the networks must bow to what they believe the masses want. 
Whether their concept of the public’s tastes is a real one or not is 
besides the point. The very factor of increased competition makes the 
pressures on the network heads to conform to the mirage of mass-ap- 
peal that much greater. Western features have never lost a cent at the 
boxoffice, goes the old film biz adage, hence they must be a safe bet 
for television. The few westerns that have been on television have 
proved successful. Hence the plethora of westerns this year, the nar- 
rowing of the scope and diversity of programming. 


Rising Costs a Factor | 


There was a time when, because the pressures of competition were 
not so great, that a network or an advertiser could afford to strike 
off in a different direction in prime evening time. There was a time 
when “See It Now” could be a weekly nighttime feature. There was a 
time when, to put it bluntly, a network could exercise a sort of paternal 
benevolence by programming “enlightment” in prime hours. Never 
sure of what the public really wanted, they could afford to assume 
it was the best. 

But not any more. For one thing 
creased the risks tremendously, to the point where the “swing” on 
time costs alone for a half-hour program over a full season has 
reached the $3,000,000 point, and the talent cost is approximately the 
same. “Swing” as applied to television means the amount of revenues 
lost to a network from being unable to sell a time period, plus the ad- 
ditional costs of paying out compensation to affiliates to carry the 
sustaining program plus the costs of the sustainer itself. 

But there's more at stake than even that $6,000,000 risk factor. The 
intense competition now existing has carried the risks further and 
make them a two or three-year gamble. For once a network grows 
weak in any one time period, it more often than not takes two or three 
seasons to recover the lost strength in the inter-network infighting. 

Some of the current soul-searching will have to concern itself with 


television's rising costs have in- 


The |a reevaluation of the “mass appeal” concept. Is the mass-appeal show, 
and a general sense that this| changes have been extreme andthe so-called “bread-and-butter show,” what the public really wants? 
revolutionary. However, I am not 
|going to delve into them too far| and different, something above the current standard, unless it’s of- 
because if some of our competitors 
wish to love that old status quo, 
| believe me, it will not be my ob-/| vision terms? If nothing else, this new esason has raised the issue more 


How does anyone know whether the public will go for something new 


fered to the public first, unless someone tries it? 
In short, what is the “better product” or “better service” in tele- 


|jective to try and elevate their! sharply than ever before among television's responsible decision-mak- 


|would begin to realize the value | 


Where's a fellow to go—better programs to show—better talent to find 
how to come from behind? 
When the hell will this nightmare be over? 
THE PRODUCER falls exhausted on a seat as we go to black. 
* 
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JACK STERLING 


| jus 


gracefully 


d they've been crowing about it 


st giving it away), 


| with special emphasis on billings— 
|a direct result of drastic cut rates. 


If the person in advertising is 


go 


Listening patterns have changed. 


satisfied to sum up the matter with, 
Sure, people bought a lot of radio 
|sets—they bought a lot of other | 
things, too—so what,”—he should 
back to driving a 
| truck while the job is still open. 


it now on individual process. 


aces of listening have changed. 


anges is 


use in the past hundred years, | 


perhaps even longer, no estab- 
hed mass medium of communi- 


| cations has undergone such a sud- 


The significance of these drastic | 
little understood be- | 


n and extensive metamorphosis. | 
I might add here that it doesn't | 


take very much imagination to re- 


ze the difficulty of trying to mea- 
re this radically 


dia.) 


at when the receiving end 


Continued on page 106) 


° | 
It stands to intelligent reason 


changes so extensively, something | 
other than “status quo” is called | 
r on the sending end. There is| 
lots of evidence all over the coun- | 


altered radio | 
medium and even begin to mea-| 
sure it fairly in relation to other 


lof what they control (one of our | 
competitors picked up some of our | 
cast-off, out-of-date programming, | 





|It could have been done faster by | 





| sights. But, I do wish some of them | ers. 
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Predictions for a Better 
TV Tomorrow 


By HAL BLOCK 
(Author of Saturday Evening Post weekly feature, 
‘Inventions for a Better Tomorrow’) 


FOR TV COMEDIANS: Comedy Westerns: (a) such as 
“Billy the Kidder”; (b), “Berle of the Golden West”; (c), 
“A Sequel to ‘Colt .45’” entitled “Benny ’39.” Also, Spec- 
taculars in color—If they can do “How Green Is My Val- 
ley” why can’t they also do “How Red Is My Button.” 


FOR TV JOKES: An ASCAP-type organization con- 
sisting of jokes designed to keep the unemployed comics 
in their old age. (After all, the comedians kept the jokes 
in “Their Old Age!) 

FOR BING CROSBY: A new three-network program 
in '58. (According to this program Bing buys the three 
networks in 1958), 

FOR BOB HOPE: A new Marlboro “Manly” wristwatch 
to replace the watch that Hope “misplaced.” (The reason 
the Marlboro watch is so manly is that it has a tattoo on 
both hands.) 

FOR GEORGE JESSEL: A new type of “Question and 
Answer Program.” The unique thing is that the panelists 
will consist exclusively of Jessel’s present and former 
girl friends. (Sort of a “Youth Wants to Know” program). 

FOR MIKE TODD: A new Treasury issue of $1,000 bills 
with the picture of Elizabeth Taylor in the middle. (This 
will make it even easier for Mike to kiss his money good- 
bye). 

‘FOR INGRID BERGMAN: A new stringent (‘“‘No-Ital” 
diet) for '58—no ravioli, linguina, spaghetti or Rossellini. 

FOR HARASSED AD EXECUTIVES: New “Anto-TV 
Glasses.” (To keep them from seeing “Spot Announce- 
ments” in frent of their eyes before they go to sleep). 

FOR HOLLYWOOD STUDIO MOGULS: An elimina- 
tion of the common “coffee break,” and a substitution of 
the “Geritol-break” each day. (This is for the benefit of 
“Tired Blood’-relatives). 

FOR SERGEANT BILKO: A new pool table equipped 
with “patch pockets.” (As soon as the pool table passes 
camp inspection, Bilko attaches the patch pockets and 
Pye ee . Pouff!-Instant Crap Table!) 

FOR ELVIS PRESLEY: A new advanced course in ven- 
triliquism in 1958. (The way things are going now Col. 
Parker won't let him open his mouth for less than $10,- 
000.) 

COL. PARKER: An executive position with the Singer 
Sewing Machine Co. (After all, this company is the Only 
Money Making Singer that he hasn't already sewed up). 

FOR LOUELLA AND HER DAUGHTER HARRIET: A 
new “Parson to Parson” tv show. (Ouch! ! !) 

FOR JOE E. LEWIS: The starring role in the tv pro- 
duction of the bestselling book titled, “Where Was I Last 
Night... «<< Guar til. 

FOR L. A. AND SAN FRANCISCO: A new theme 
song entitled “Diamonds Are a Town's Best Friend” (as 
written by the owner of the Milwaukee Braves). 

FOR PATRICE MUNSEL and MARIO LANZA: Two 
new “Rock 'n’ Roli” HiFi sets. (As soon as a rock 'n’ roll 
record is played the Fi becomes Hi only dogs can 
hear it.) 

FOR MENASHA SKULNICK: A Second Avenue se- 
quel to “Tea House of the August Moon” entitled “Tea 
House of the August Moon—With Lemon.” 

FOR MITCH MILLER: A guest performance on Perry 
Como’s Barber Chair. 

FOR MANIE SACKS: A super-spectacular for NBC 
entitled “Noah’s Arc.” (Arc is RCA spelled sideways.) 

FOR KHRUSHCHEYV: A starring role in the Russian ver- 
sion of “Down You Go.” (This would replace his present 
show called “Me, the People.’’) 

FOR MAO TZE-TUNG: A guest shot on the Chinese 
version of “This Was Your Life.” (And he could easily be 
the guest—shot!) 

FOR JIMMY HOFFA: A new tv series entitled “I Can't 
Even Remember Mama.” 

FOR JIM HAGERTY: A series for Art Buchwald. 
“You Can Be Athletic But Don’t Take Jim Too Often.” 

FOR ALL MY FRIENDS on “Variety” AND OTHER 
MEMBERS OF THE NEWSPAPER FRATERNITY: A New 
Year headline: “Fourth Estate Great in ‘'58’.” 

FOR ALL RADIO AND TV BOYS AND GIRLS, TO 
SAY NOTHING OF ITINERANT SPONSORS: “A Merry 
Trendex and a Happy Nielsen.” 

FOR IKE, THE FREE WORLD AND PEACE: A musical 
collaboration of Rodgers, Hammerstein, Irving Berlin, Cole 
Porter, Hoagy Carmichael and Bob & Ray to compose a 
new television jingle for “Peace.” (After all, if the sing- 
ing commercials could make Lestoil, Pepsi-Cola, and The 
Flip Top Box a big success in less than a month, who 
knows what a “sock” jingle can do for “PEACE”). Ex- 
ample: 1. “You Get a Lotta Life Without A-Bombs, H- 
Bombs, Missiles, and You Don’t Flip Your Tops.” 








Year of Confusion 


Continued from page 91 


“outside” specials perish from entertainment malnutrition, 
and the networks, hoisted on their own petard, bemoan the 
sins they have committed and commissioned. 

McCann-Erickson agency makes a valiant stab at re- 
turning to bigtime tv production and is credited with 
bringing in the $375,000 tintfilm “Pied Piper” with dis- 
astrous Trendex results, faring no better than a 19.8 
rating average compared with a 24.6 for the “Wyatt Earp” 
half-hour competition. And to compound the confusion, 
such specials as “The Prince and the Pauper” and the 
aforementioned “Green Pastures,” both networked under 
“outside” auspices, prove a credit to tv’s ingenuity and 
imagination. So who is doing what to whom? 

Confusion? The tv critics, running the gamut in ex- 
tremes, have the networks in a frankly bewildered state. 
With but rare exceptions, what’s one man’s meat is an- 
other man’s poison. A N.Y. Times can—and did— ad- 
minister a withering blast at “Pied Piper’; the afternoon 
daily confreres were glowing in their tributes. As with 
“Pied Piper,” such extremes have become commonplace 
this season. The sponsor? He’ll settle for a more exacting 
yardstick: public opinion as registered by mail and sale 
of product. Whatever the pros and cons on the General 
Motors 50th anni tv festivities (and these, too, ran to 
extremes), the client’s gratification over the thousand- 








letters-a-day that followed long after the telecast perhaps 
best reflects a growing sponsor appreciation for public 
reaction as opposed to critical evaluation or Trendexes. 
Maybe that’s a healthy trend. 

Few, if any distinctive patterns have emerged from the 
new season. Perhaps the closest approximation to one has 
been the current practice—applied by all three networks 
—of getting a half-hour jump on established rival shows, 
in each instance deflating the competition. Thus the 7:30 
Saturday night starting time for “Perry Mason” has in- 
flicted sufficient damage on the Perry Como 8-to-9 show to 
strip it of its once enviable ratings. ABC-TV sneaked in 
the same way at Sunday 7:30 with its “Mavarick” series 
for the most telling blow of all not only applying a one- 
two punch to Steve Allen and Ed Sullivan but going ahead 
of both. Ditto in the case of NBC’s Wednesday night 
“Wagon Train,” its 7:30 starting time knocking the wind 
out of “Big Record’s” 8-to-9 sails, thus duplicating the 
“Disneyland” feat of a couple seasons back when a similar 
7:30 ABC “curtain” took Arthur Godfrey’s measure. And 
now NBC’s got a brand new plot—installing “Northwest 
Passage” at 7 oclock on Sunday to get a half-hour jump on 
“Maverick.” But where does it end? Supposing, the trade 
supposses, everybody played hop-scotch on everybody else? 
All things considered it can be gagged up to envision the 
guy with a 6 a.m. show running off with the laurels by 
virtue of getting in there first. 

Confusing? But that’s the story of '57-’58. 
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Everett DePeyster Williff, 
director, arrived at my house again on a Saturday after- 


the well-known television 


noon, looking tired and disconsolate. I knew that he had 
been working hard lately. He is direc‘or for a dozen of 
the leading pop singers in television 
and, according to a high authoritative 
source, some of them are difficult to 
handle. : 

I stirred up a toddy for Everett and 
we settled down before the fireplace. 

“Two or three years back,” he said, 
“I came to you with a problem. I 
came to you because I consider you 
to have one of the five finest minds 
in the country today.” 

“Three times 80 is 240,” 
“Muchas Gracias.” 

“At that time,” he continued, “all 
of our singers in television were 
grinding their jaws. They couldn’t sing two notes with- 
ont wrenching their lower jaws to and fro in a spas‘ic 
sort of way that was most unattractive to the viewers. 
You saw the solution immediately. As I remember, we 
issued an announcement that in the future any singer 
who wrenched his jaws would be fitted with flesh-tinted 
steel braces which would prevent any lateral movement. 
The effect was instantaneous. Every singer, male and 
female, with the sole exception of Louis Armstrong, stop- 
ped jaw-grinding.” 

“Yes,” I said, “I remember. It was one of the better 
things I have done for the world.” 

“It was indeed,” said Everett. “And now, I’ve come to 
you with a problem equally perplexing. The jaw-grinding 
is no more, but now...” 

“ I know,” I said softly. 

“You know?” he repeated. 
problem already?” 

“Of course,” I said. 

“Okay, wise guy,” he said, “what is it?” 

“Finger-snapping,” I said. 

“Terrificsville!” he exclaimed. “What a mind you 
have! What a keen observer of life!” 

“Please,”’ I said, “don’t exaggerate ...too much. The 
whole world knows about finger-snapping and I suspect 
that the whole world is getting pretty sick of it. I know 
I’m ge‘ting a little sick of it. I’ve even seen my long- 
lost love, Dinah, snapping away with both hands. Why 
don’t you put a stop to it?” 

“T've tried,” said Everett, “but they all say they can’t 
stop.” 
| Did Sinatra Start It? | 

“Balderdash!” I said. “I can remember back just a few 
years ago when singers sang their songs without snapping 
their fingers. Then somebody important in the buiness 
began snapping. It may have been Sinatra. Anyway, the 
others took it up. It’s merely a fad. I’ve been studying 
it carefully in the last few months. Como snaps. Rose- 
mary snaps. Gisele snaps. Patti Page must have bunions 
on her fingers, the way she snaps. And while I didn’t 
see it personally I heard that those four sweet little girls 
on the Lawrence Welk show were snapping the other 
night. I looked in on Munsel’s show recently and while 
she didn’t snap, her fingers went into snapping postion 
a couple of times, but she caught herself. I wouldn't 
be surprised if, any day now, she yields to temp- 
tation and joins the herd and starts snapping away like 
mad, The thing has got out of ... well, out of ... oh 
hell, out of hand.” 


“T’'ve lectured and preached and threatened,” said Ever- 
ett, “but they all insist that it’s an involuntary thing, an 
unconscious action, a bit of business they are not even 
aware of doing. What can Ido? I hear that many listen- 
ers are becoming so irritated by finger-snapping that 
they’re turning off the singers and tuning in the cow- 
boys.” 

“Been doing it myself,” I told him. 

“Just this week,” he said, “a young redheaded fellow 
from Cleveland came in, highly recommended for a net- 
work show, good voice, firstrate possibilities. But he took 
no pride at all in his singing. He told me he was a 
double-snapper. Used both hands and snapped twice on 
each beat. I might have put up with that, but when he 
insisted that he be billed as The Red Snapper, I sent 
him packing. 

“Sometimes,” I murred, 
would like to be orbited.” 

“You brought an end to the jaw-grinding,” said Ever- 
ett. “Please see if you can’t figure out some way of end- 
ing the snapping.” 

“There's only one way,” I said. 

“Teer” 

“Make ’em all wear mittens.” 

“Man!” cried Everett. “You're solid!” 

Not all over. Only at the top. 











I said, 





H. Allen Smith 


“You mean you know the 














“IT get the feeling that I 
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By MORT GREEN & GEORGE FOSTER 

“Listen, if you think it's so easy to sit around the pool 

at the Americana Hotel in Miami Beach in December 
and write The Perry Como Show, you try it Charlie. . .” 

“I never fool around with anybody on the show, 
honey...” 

“How the hell should I know that Mavarick would be 
so popular? .. .” 

“So what if Cadillac is a plug... 
and a case of Scotch...” 

“Ratings mean nothing... 

“What else do you write 
Show? .. .” 

“Let's put it to bed and see how it looks in the morn- 
ing without makeup .. .” 

It’s a great show .. . you just can’t get a rating at 8:00 
Sunday night on DuMont...” 

“This’ll be the best variety show in the business . . , 
Here are the guest stars who are definitely pencilled in: 
Greta Garbo, Cary Grant, Clark Gable, Queen Elizabeth 
III, Danny Kaye, Ava Gardner and Gregory Peck .. .” 

“Ratings mean nothing . . . it’s the show counts?..,. 

“Let’s go over to my place and watch the show on my 
color set ... Just you and me, honey .. .” 

“Yes, Perry Como is really a nice guy .. .” 

“If I tell you you’re getting great guest stars, believe 
me, Charlie...” 

“It’s a great show ... you just can’t get a rating at 8:00 
Sunday night on ABC...” 

“Yes, I said a triple martini. . . leave out the fruit...” 

“Ratings mean nothing... it’s the show that counts?.., 

“Why don’t we do one show, just one, from the Ameri- 
cana Hotel in Miami Beach? .. .” 


it’s a good joke .,., 


it’s the show that counts...” 
besides The Perry Como 


“Let’s keep the sound off, honey ...I just have to check 
the commercials .. .” 
“I know it’s pertinent ... but how germane is it? .. .” 


“Let’s put it up in the air and see how long the dog 
a 
“I did not fire Jack Paar . 
he wasn’t commercial . . .” 
“Ratings mean nothing .. . it’s the show that counts... 
Pe 
“Greta Garbo, Cary Grant, Clark Gable, Queen Elizabeth 
III, Danny Kaye, Ava Gardner and Gregory Peck are not 
available but I got a great replacement . . . How about 
Trish Dwelley? .. .” 


.. you were the one who said 


“Whaddaya mean, am I married? .. . What kinda fool 
question is that? ... Yes, 1 am... honey...” 

“That's right ...a fifth of Dewar's on the rocks...” 

“This show can’t miss ... .You get Rex Harrison, 
see? ... and he takes a musical tour of the country... 
see? ... 


“It’s a great show ... you just can’t get a rating at 8:00 
Sunday night on NBC...” 

“Rtngs mn nthng.. . ‘ts shw tht ents...” 

“ So what if Sputnik is a plug? ... It’s a good joke... 
and a case of vodka.. .” 

“Now we're all set... 
Como...” 

“Look, I'll put it to you straight from the shoulder .. . 
Do you or don't you? ... Your job on the show doesn’t 
depend on it, honey...” 

“So let the show stay in New York and we'll write it 
from the Americana in Miami Beach. . .” 

“This show can’t miss ... you see, we use one of the 
top tv critics as host, get it? ... They'll never take a crack 
am him...” 

“It’s a great show ... you just can't get a rating at 8:00 
Sunday night on CBS...” 

“Rtngsmnnthng’ tsthshwthtents .. .” 

“ If you drink it straight, it can never hurt you. . .” 

“Well, yes, it was a Bulova show . . . but everybody 
knows he’s on for you, sir... Fire Bob Hope? ... Yes, 
Oe «s:'s 

‘Subliminal advertising? ... You mean that thing where 
they keep flashing a below-conscious advertisement on the 
screen so they make you unconsciously order Coco-Cola 
every time you want a drink? .. . Nothing to it... No, no, 
so Scotch for me... just a Coke, please... 


. all we need is another Perry 


“Okay, where do you live? . . . I'll take you home, 
honey .. .” 
“It’s a great show ... you just can’t get a rating at 8:00 


Sunday night on radio... 

“So what if the Americana Hotel in Miami Beach is a 
plug? ... It’s a good joke... and a case of sun-tan oil... 

“Ratings mean everything...” 

“The shows on television this year are so great, I 
doubt if any of them will ever be replaced .. .” 


Anglo-U.S. TV 


== Continued from page 93 
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Oe eS 
vertising in any one hour, but additionally they are per- 
mitted to screen advertising magazines which net a 
healthy gross. 

The accep‘ance of advertising on the home screens 
represented quite a revolution in British viewing habits, 
but the weekly ratings prove conclusively that the public 
is all for it. Week after week, with almost monotonous 
regularity, the top 10 on each of the two rating services 
are collared by the commercial webs, although the BBC 
(which spans the entire country) still commands po- 
tentially the largest viewing audience. 

The commercial tv development program is continuing 
on schedule, notwithstanding the Government’s credit 
Squeeze and anti-inflation policy. The new Welsh trans- 
mitter goes on the air next month (Feb.) after a two 
months, delay owing to a technical hitch. In the summer 
the new South of England transmitter, which will also 
feed the Isle of Wight, will start operating and the North- 
Eastern station should be in business by the end of the 
year. j 

Already, of the 7,000,000 recevers in the UK, around 
5,000,000 have the choice of an alternative program and 
the rate of conversion and installation is continuing at 
around 200,000 a month, hypoed, of course by the con- 
tinued growth of the commercial outlet. The long-term 
development program is designed to cover 99% of the 
country by 1960, but long before then there are signs that 
the Independent Television Authority will give the green- 
light to a second commercial station for the London area. 
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How ‘Significant’ Do 
You Have To Get? 


By MERLE S. JONES 
(President, CBS Television) 


This season several critics have charged network television with ig- 
noring its obligation to present significant, quality entertainment and 
“for- 
These critics also have been heard to contend that 
the networks, in their race to build ever-bigger 
audiences, are failing to offer serious intellectual 
and cultural programming for their more discrim- 
inating viewers. 

These are serious charges, and I am glad to have 
this opportunity to answer them. But before I do 
so directly, let me first state some basic and per- 


1d with concentrating instead on the production of mediocre. 
programs. 


mula 


bility to the public. 

As the nation’s most popular medium, televi- 
sion has a primary obligation to Satisfy the wants 
and tastes of the great majority of the American 











people. The free, competitive system of televi- 
Merle Jones sion networking guarantees that this obligation 


will be fulfilled, for each network’s very existence 
depends on its ability to find and present programs that will appeal to 
millions of viewers. 

rhe free, competitive system of television networking also guaran- 
tees that nothing the people want to see will be deliberately withheld 
from them, and nothing that the people do not want to see will be de- 
liberately imposed upon them. Only a government with monopolistic 
control over the medium could carry out either policy. The simple 
threat of turning the dial under our free competitive system is enough 
to insure that each network and each station will do everything pos- 
sible to give the public the programming it wants. 

The important question is: What does the public want from televi- 
sion? One very obvious generalization is that it wants to be enter- 
tained. People turn to television more for relaxation and enjoyment 
than for education and information. This is a matter of human nature 
not an invention of cynical commercial interests. 


‘Don’ t ‘Blame U s” 


Contrary to the assertions of ‘the critics mentioned above, the fact 
is that CBS Television, for one, has made every effort this season to 
present significant and important entertainment programming. 

No one who has seen “The Prince and the Pauper” on The Du Pont 








Show of the Month, or “Studio One's poignant study of psychosomatic 
illness, “The Deaf Heart,” or the “U.S. Steel Hour’s” musical adapta- 
tien of “The Importance of Being Earnest” or “Armstrong Circle 
Theatre's” “Dead Sea Scrolls,” or “The Lucille Ball-Desi Arnaz Show,” 
or “The Edsel Show's” Bing Crosby-Frank Sinatra duet or “High Ad- 
venture with Lowell Thomas,” can truthfally say that this season has 
not offered a remarkably high proportion of brilliant television enter- 


tainment 

Indeed, it is perhaps one of the most significant cultural develop- 
ments of our time that so-called “class” television programming of the 
caliber of “Playhouse 90” and “Studio One” has achieved such mass 
appeal. 

The second charge, that network television has failed in its obliga- 
tion to offer serious intellectual and cultural programming, can be an- 
swered simply by calling the roll of such programs presented this sea- 
son on CBS Television alone. These include “Conquest,” “Twentieth 
Century,” “The Seven Lively Arts,” “See It Now,” “Face the Nation,’ 
“Let’s Take a Trip.” “Look Up and Live.” “Camera Three.” “UN in 
Action” and “Lamp Unto My Feet.” Indeed, this season, more energy, 
time and money have been expended by CBS Television on these spe 
cial programs than ever before in history. 

Che charge also has been made that the networks are remiss in not 
scheduling their public service programs during prime nighttime hours. 
Actually, there is a virtue, it seems to me, in setting apart one por- 
tion of the television week for such cultural and intellectual program- 
ming. Network shows of the caliber of “Conquest,” “Twentieth Cen- 
tury ” “The Seven Lively Arts,” “See It Now,” “Face the Nation,” 

“Let's Take a Trip” and “Lamp Unto My Feet” make special demands 
on a viewer's thought and understanding. They require a deeper level 
of concentration than the regular entertainment programs. Viewers 
are better able and more willing to grant this special attention on Sun- 


days after a weekend of rest than during the course of an arduous 
work week. 
This does not mean that the Sunday shows are narrow-interest af- 


fairs reaching small audiences of highly discriminating people. On the 


contrary, last season, each Sunday afternoon. “Air Power,” for ex- 
ample, attracted an average audience of more than 24,500,000 people. | 
The entire series, it is estimated, was seen at one time or another by 
more than 85° of all families with television sets. “See It Now” at- | 


tracted as many as 24,000,000 people for just one program last year. 

I personally take great pride in the fact that each week this season 
CBS Television has done its utmost to provide a brilliant and exciting | 
schedule of programs ranging from “Playhouse 90” to “See It Now,” 
from “The Du Pont Show of the Month” to “Conquest” and from “Stu- 
dio One” to “Twentieth Century.” Indeed, never before in history has 
a mass medium offered such a glittering of entertainment and such | 
a fascinating wealth of cultural and informational material as free net- 
work television has provided so far this season. From a programming, 
as well as an audience standpoint, this has been an exciting year for 
television. 








Something Different | 


By SHERWOOD SCHWARTZ 


I kept hearing they wanted something different. 

So I went home and I wrote something different. It was a television 
reries about a monk with two heads who lived on a desert island. 

And I brought it in. And they held meetings. And they said, that’s 
great but who ever heard of a monk with two heads? 

So I went home and rewrote it. I made it a monk with one head 
who lived on a desert island. And I brought it in again. And they held 
meetings. And they said, that’s much better but why a desert island? 
Who knows about desert islands? 

So I went home and rewrote it. I made it a monk with one head who 
lived in a small town. And I brought it in again. And they held meet- 
ings. And they said, it’s almost perfect now but who knows about 
monks? Even monks with one head. 

5o I went home and rewrote it. 

I made it a sheriff who lived in a small town. 

And I brought it in again. 

And they held meetings. 

And they liked it fine. 

Because it was something different. 

\nd they bought it 














haps obvious principles about television’s responsi- | 





Van Fox 


Director 
WIDE WIDE WORLD 








| The Wheel Of 
Fortune Spins 


Round The Globe 


——= By TED MAC — 


(Host of ‘Original Amateur Hour’) 


| 
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How does one say “welcome” in 
Spanish, German, Slavic, Italian, 
Hebrew or even in Gaelic? That 
has been my “problem” since the 
“Original Amateur Hour” has 
brought amateur entertainers from 
various parts of the world to ap- 
pear on the show. 

Actually, however, it’s no prob- 
lem. Entertainers speak a univer- 
sal language. When they get before 
the cameras, with a professional 
orchestra backing them up under 
the direction of Lloyd Marx, they 
seem to be as much at home in the 
New York studio as in Mexico, 
Munich, Belgrade, Vienna, Rome, 
Tel-Aviv, Dublin—or Chicago, De- 
torit, Denver or Des Moines. 

Some of these folk will be in our 
National Amateur Championships 
Madison Square Garden on 
Jan. 30 along with our American 
three-time winners. ‘Incidentally, 
I am happy to report that Ameri- 
can viewers vote without prejudice 
for the talent it believes best, 
gardless of nationality, race 
creed.) 

In the meantime, the wheel of 
fortune spins merrily on because 
with every spin new amateurs gain 
their opportunity. If anybody be- 


at 


or 


re- | 
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A Lot of V ideo Brothers 
In Misery Keep Asking: 
“W hat Does It Take To Wi in?’ 


| =—By MAX LIEBVAN— 


An advertising agency has sent one of its crack disaster squads out 
West to prop the sagging ratings of a major television show. The 
|foundering attraction was modeled on the success pattern—a popular 
star surrounded by guest stars of equally impressive voltage, giving out 
the kind of entertainment which mass audiences have always eaten up 
with great gusto. But. inexplicably, the show has taken a steady clob- 
bering in the ratings from the most ordinary kind of competition 




















All this of course leaves the producer of the show wondering what 
it takes to win. And there he has plenty of brothers in misery. Very 
few television producers nowadays fully understand which competi- 
tive forces they have to lick in order to survive. Their work is filled with 
so many surprises, or left field factors, that they no longer have com 
plete faith in taleat and showmanship as a way to happiness. 

Within television, and from fields beyond it, gremlin powered forces 
of destruction converge on the producer. Let him fa_her a show that 
enchants the fills the network’s high command with pride 
and sends the critics into ecstacies—and he winds up with a rating that 
resembles his hat size. Why? Who knows? Maybe Mike Todd asked ir 
18,000 friends for an hour of televised drinking. Or perhaps Mary Mar- 
tin cast her calamitous: charm on the world through 4 a rival channel 


sponsor, 


There’ "s “No Ese ape — 


~ The producer’ s ‘life can be disordered by all the forces of the eartl 
—political, atmospheric, volcanic, and fiscal. The stock market does 
a dipsy-doodle and the television sets in millions of homes stand si- 
lent. Daddy wants no noise from the family while he ponders the big 
question: whether to slit his throat or go out the high window. 

Whenever Robert Montgomery gets on a Washington-bound plane 
carrying a makeup kit, panic reigns in Radio City. An address by the 
President means a hay-ride for the ratings, a morning-after roar from 
the sponsor, and a record-breaking consumption of vodka-on-the-rocks 
in the bar adjacent to Madison Avenue. 

Consider the plight of two giants who have engaged in a struggle 
to the death over the past few years. Each week they have had at each 
other with fresh battalions of talent, ever bigger, ever costlier. The 
|}combat has stirred the directors of the two shows to heroic feats of 
showmanship, brilliant planning. And to what sorry end? To be hum- 
bled, together. by a Western. Once Westerns were content to haunt 
the kiddies’ hours, their terse heroes shooting down the varmints and 
getting missy’s stagecoach through. But here is a new and perilous 
television where cowboys shoot down other shows. 

Atmospheric violences cause the most painful death. Electrical dis- 
turbances over the Rockies not only immobilize all the slot machines 
in Las Vegas, but produce crazy distortions on the screen, and later 
produce a memo from the sponsor demanding a full explanation of why 
that happened to his show. 





Then there are the channel traps, commonly known as guilt by as 
sociation. A channel trap is a bad show that occupies a particular 
channel immediately prior to your show, if you're a producer. The 
deadly forerunner has not only cleared the channei of viewers, but 
has gotten the numeral that designates it marked a danger area. The 


producer can’t even ask his own family to take another chance 
channel, 
his monitor 
If his show 


on that 

and his own distrust of it is so great that he frequently leaves 
screen blank during the performance of his own 

is also followed by another's bore, the disaster is doubted. 

The stricken show mentioned earlier, and now in the hand of the 
menders, will of course be experimentiy dismantled until some mix- 
ture is evolved that will get an audience large enough to satisfy the 
sponsor. Else it will give way to a panel. Whichever happens, the pro- 
ducer will never know what happened. 

My plea to the attending sorcerers is to let the show alone, anc 
launch a search for the phantoms that are killing it. In that way we 
might learn just what it is that the producers have to fear. In fairness 
he should be told who it is he is supposed to lick. 


show, 


lieves this is not an opportunity, | 


cautiously into 
(including 


he'd better venture 
the home communities 


‘Fear Pastoral Letter 


Ethel Daccardo Quits 











all the boroughs of New York City) | Chicago. M H Eff 0 
to express his thoughts. Otherwise} Ethel Daccardo, Chicago Daily | ay fave ect Un 
he may have said to him far worse | News radio-ty editor for the past | e . * 
than any critic may hurl at a show | five years, resigned last week to | Scottish TV Viewing 
or a performer. | take a production post with the | Edinbure! 
I've been somewhat of an ama-| iChi office of Needham, Lewis &| Pen -dinburgh 
: : elevision viewing time is likely 
(Continued on page 104) Brorby. to be cut by many families fo!low- 
a ing a warning voiced here by a 














| Roman Catholic topper, Archbish 
op Gordon Gray, who described 
tv as the “most powerful penetrat- 
}ing means of reaching the mind 
| through the senses.’ 

His warning was read in a pasto 


ra! letter circulated to churches 
|}in a wide district 

Television, he said, had a great 
| potential for good, but also for 
| harm, adding: 
| “Surfeit of amusement and re- 
creation, especially when it is of 


|# passive nature, can become 
| gravely injurious to the spiritual 
and mental life of man. It can di- 
|}minish and destroy all creative 


|} endeavour in leisure hours 











| “It can monopolize time that 
| might, or sould be, used for better 
| purposes. 

} Careful selection of programs 
}is even more important than mod- 
|eration in viewing.” 

The Archbishop further warned 
‘We have heard of young people 
who look in on television for four 
and five hours daily, and who, for 
almost a third of their waking 
hours, have fed into their receptive 
minds an indigestible mass of 
visual and oral material. 

“Some indeed is useful and 
educational, but much is trivial 
distracting and not infrequently 
disedifying. 

JOYCE GORDON “Such a surfeit of amusement 
Speaking on Television for Standard Brands and Others and mental ne Bre poe 
Personal Management: CARL EASTMAN | retard their menta Srowtn | an 

80 Park Avenue, New York. MU 2-4986 or JU 2-S800 injure their physical hoo" 
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YOU KNOW WHAT 


By HENRY 


(Director, Special Projects, NBC) 


We think we have something 
new—a new show and a new idea. 
And we have a name for this show: 
“YOU KNOW WHAT” 


You Know Why? When kids 
come up to me and have something 
really exciting to tell me _ they 
start out with: “YOU KNOW 
WHAT" and then take a deep 
breath and go on. We hope to go 
on the air in 1958 with this chil- 
dren’s show because we feel that 
quite possibiy, the greatest respon- 
sibility—and opportunity—for any 
communication medium  is_ to 
reach out to children... to show 
them the “signals of the adult 
world.” 

Underline the word opportunity. 
For if a medium wins a lasting 
reputation with children, it auto- 
matically wins it with their par- 
ents. Moreover, although I do 
not happen to have birth statistics 
in my desk, I assume that most of 
the children will go on to be par- 
ents themselves. We want to be 
around then, too. 

No medium can touch television 
for impressing—enthralling—the 
young. No _ publication—newspa- 
per or magazine—has ever had the 
opportunity that television has to 
work effectively and dramatically 
with youth. The opportunity has 
not yet been realized. There are 
not even guide marks to show how 
it should be done by television. 
There are no specific statistics, 
either of discouragement or en- 
couragement, except the big one— 
children spend 20 to 30 hours a 
week looking at television. 

“You Know What” is planned in 
the half-hour weekly format. It 
will be produced with a time in 
mind suitable for family viewing. 
Regularly appearing on the pro- 
gram will be Munro Leaf—the 
well-known writer of children’s 
books, who has had writing, teach- 
ing, publishing and military ex- 
perience; and Ray Scherer, White 
House correspondent on the NBC 
news staff. 

The first aim of the program is 
to cover, in summary, the main 
events of the news week. We will 
cover three or four main stories, 
reserving for one the full treat- 
ment of background, interpretation 





and significance. Whenever we| 
are dealing with straight news and | 
facts, Ray Scherer will be in| 
charge. Whenever we move into 
explanation, interpretation and 


SALOMON 
ten and illustrated, in his own} 
style of simple and humorous line} 
drawings, the popular “Manners 
Can Be Fun,” “Grammar Can Be} 
Fun,” “History Can Be Fun” se-| 
ries. It is his notion that “You} 
Know What” must also be fun—} 
that it should not teach in the} 
schoolroom manner but that it} 
should inform—authoritatively— | 
in the entertainment television 
manner. He has also done that 
sort of thing with his “Watchbird” 
cartoons in the Ladies Home|} 
Journal. 

Ray Scherer came to NBC in| 


1952 from the Fort Wayne Jour- 
nal-Gazette. He is a graduate of 
Valparaiso U. in Fort Wayne; and 
has his master’s degree in political 
science from the U. of Chicago. 

During the war he was a Lieuten- | 
ant in the Navy and served on a) 
destroyer in the Normandy inva- 
sion. Scherer has been NBC’s| 
White House correspondent since} 
the presidential campaign of 1952, | 
wlen he covered both President | 
Eisenhower and Adlai Stevenson. | 
He has a smiling, warm, low-pres- | 
sure manner that is ingratiating 
with children. 

Robert Russell Bennett has com- 
posed the opening and closing mu- 
sical themes. A single piano will 
provide musical background for 
many segments of the program. 

Seeks Family Audience 

“You Know What” is aimed 
specifically at an audience in the | 
eight-14 age range, but it is not by | 
any means confined to such an} 
audience. The wider aim and hope | 
of the program is to gain the fam- 
ily audience, to produce a pro- 
gram which is entirely understand- 
able to children and all teenagers 
but which, at the same time, will 
be illuminating for parents to 
watch. Almost every news pro- 
gram on television must assume 
a good deal of news background on 
the part of the listeners. We will 
not. Each time a story is treated 
it will be put into its proper set- 
ting—geographical, political, his- 
torical. Parents, possibly even 
more than children, will be grate- | 
ful for this kind of detailed ex- 
planation which, as a matter of 
fact, is not given elsewhere on 
either television or radio. 

Even if the program is con- 
sidered to be confined exclusively 
to children, (the one-set home is 











|From 8 to 14 children learn most 


light diversion, Leaf will take over,| ever exclusive to either children | 
They very rough breakdown is that| °F adults), we still have a very 
Ray will deliver the news; Munro| !arge audience to draw from. Ac-| 
will explain it fully for the chil-| cording to a survey by BBD&O 


dren. jthere are 21 million television 
But the program goes beyond) households in the United States 
news. A second and larger aim of} with children under 18—a total of 





“You Know What” is to bring more | 43 million children. Of this num- 
of the outside world—indeed the| ber, 77% of the children between 
world itself—into the lives of chil-| Six and 11 are regular tv watchers. 
dren who are just beginning to be-| But what we shall keep our eyes} 


come aware of environments out- | on is the children’s total viewing 


side their own homes and families. | 





| he: All-Encompassing [| 


To accomplish this larger aim, 
the program will be departmental- | 
ized like a newspaper. We will! 
cover a whole range of activities— | 
the arts, science, sports, industry. | 
Munro will conduct the special de- 
partments and also interview live 
guests on the program. They come 
under the “People You'd Like to 
Know” Department. The program 
will close with a “Behaviour” piece 
by Leaf in which he will use his 
own drawings to make a moral 
point that will appeal directly to 
the children. 

It is the definite purpose of this 
program to talk to children direct- 
ly and intelligently, without con- 
descension. The very fact that 
NBC's White House correspondent 
delivers the news is demonstration 
enough that we will not serve sec- 
ond-best to the youngest members 
of our audience. Nor will we slide 
over important news events be- 
cause the audience is young. In 
the words of the report of the 
Foundation for Character Educa- 
tion: 

“We see a danger in program 
producers becoming too anxi- 
ous to avoid conflict, criticism 
or controversy, so that they 
eliminate any program receiv- 
ing unfavorable comments and 
fear to experiment with new 
programs... TV cannot escape 
responsibility for its part in 
the child's learning to live by 
the standards of the adult 
world.” 

Leaf first became famous as a 


quoted earlier—20 to 30 hours a 
week. } 
Television is certainly the best- 


| equipped medium to communicate 


with children, and no other has| 
really attempted the job. News- 
Papers are not written for chil- 


———____ 





| 
| 
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dren, nor are children readers of 
newspapers. To be sure, there 
are a few junior newspapers, but 
they deal only with news which 
is of classroom interest to school 
children, and these papers are 
limited further by the child's read- 
ing capacity. In our age range, 
viewing and listening ability is 
much higher than reading ability. 


easily through pictures and sym- 
bols, and their attention is held by 





movement. Television has all} 
three—plus sound. 

Children are interested in all | 
the world around them. ‘Televi-| 


sion can bring the new world into | 
their lives. And American chil- | 
dren—as the current crisis in edu- | 
cation demonstrates—should be the | 
best informed in the world. | 


Frisco TV-Radio 
Vital and Growing 


-—= By WILLIAM STEIF end 


San Francisco. | 

If you don’t live on the Pacific | 
Coast and happen to refer to Cali-| 
fornia, almost automatically you'll 
be thinking about Southern Cali- 
fornia. This is particularly true in | 
show business, what with the film 
studios, distribution outfits, radio 
—and now television—networks 
clustered in and around Los An- 
geles, forming a sort of Western | 
counter-balance to that other great 
show business center, New York. 

The odd aspect of all this is that 
there is another California, North- 
ern California, focused in and about 
Frisco, which, if it were in another | 
State and more than 400 miles} 
away from Los Angeles, would look 
like some pumpkins as a show busi- 
ness center. 

For the Frisco area has a popu- 
lation of close to 3,500,000 persons 
spread along the shores of its Bay 
and surrounding hills, is vital, | 
growing, stable and _ prosperous, 
with one of the highest per-capita 
incomes of any region in the coun- | 
t 








ry. | 
What did these pepole do with 
their leisure time last year? How 
was it reflected in show business 

















| 














writer with “Ferdinand,” published 
in 1935. Since then he has writ- 
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ALLACE 


| Straight comedy-variety show—with an underlying idea, 
| aS sort of a tribute to all the comedy writers of America who are now 





Primary Thinking 


Continued from page 92 
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of course— 


writing horse-operas.” 
“The Crying-Towel Corp. ought to do more than pay tribute to the 


| comedy writers of America. If it weren't for them, The Crying-Towel 


Corp. never would have gotten into the Top Ten in industry.” 

The Chairmar, ignored this and said, “Any ideas for a hook we could 
use to hang a two-and-a-half hour variety show on, Harry?” 

Harry rose slowly. “I know we already have two good ideas for a 
book show but how about hanging a variety show on the Telephone 
book?” 

“Who can keep track of all those characters?” Someone said. 

“My idea,” said Harry, talking over the laugh, “is to open at The 
Central Telephone Exchange with a specially written hit song called 
Hello.’ Then, as different lines light up on the switchboards, we see 
the operators plug in and we cut to the place the phone is ringing 
and catch the music and drama that lies at the end of every telephone 
line. But I mean for real at the end of every phone line.” 

“We get the ideas for our musical numbers,” Harry continued, “by 
calling people at random and asking them their favori‘e tunes and 
then we produce these tunes, right in their own livingrooms. No one 
will know how we did it. It’s a technical challenge to do ‘live.’ And 
And the New York critics will love it. Maybe there could even be a 
little lame girl in some tenement. And when we ring her phore she's 
all alone and hungry and cold and she wan‘s to meet Bob Hope. So 
we have Bob Hope go right over and do a routine for her.” 

“The kid’ll appreciate the eggs,”” Someone said. 

Harry ignored this. “Lots of heart, don’t you think? Be great for 
Crying-Towel.” 








‘See The USA!’ | 
~The Chairman shook his head reflectively, “Might work. Of course, 
the big problem would be, could we get Hope. But I was sort of think- 
ing of doing a musical variety show with one act origina‘ing in each 
of the 48 states... an act that was born in that state. of course. Then 
we'd have 48 states, 48 audiences, 48 orchestras and choruses. It’s big- 
ger than anything Barnum or Mike Todd ever thought of.” 

“Great idea, Chief,’ Dave said, “With 48 directors, 48 producers, 
48 coordinators and their 48 staffs, just think what the whole project 
would do for Crying-Towel.” 

The Chairman smiled enigmatically and nodded his head ever so 
slightly the way a man sometimes does to indicate slyly that he’s cov- 
ered all angles. Then he said, “Just a thought, of course. Any other 
ideas?’ 

“Well,” said Dave, “I’ve been working, off and on at home, on a 
musical version of ‘An American Tragedy.’ It might work out pretty 
well for this Crying-Towel project.” 

“Honest, Dave,” The Chairman said, “I don’t think we should shoot 
for such an unhappy ending. It seems a little too obvious, specially 
when Crying-Towel is planning this show to be purely institutional. 

“It doesn’t have to have an unhappy ending,” said Dave. “Look 
what they did to ‘The Pied Piper of Hamelin.’” 

“I know, Dave,” The Chairman insisted, “but ‘An American Trag- 
edy’ ends when the boy pushes the girl he loves into the lake and she 
gets drowned. How are you going to get around that?” 

“You could make it a period piece and call it “Tippecanoe,’”’ Some- 
one said. 

“Don’t worry about the finish, Chief, it’s a cinch,” Dave said. “I 
have it all worked out. For the musical version of ‘An American Trag- 
edy’ we change the name to ‘Row,Row,Row,’ the song we'll use as the 
love theme. And for the finish we have a happy ending when the boy 


| takes the girl he loves in his arms and shoves her in the lake not 


knowing that she’s secretly been taking skin-diving lessons. She pulls 
him to the bottom with her and down there—all alone in the quiet 
silences of the cool water—he realizes he needs her and they have 
one of these sexy underwater kisses. Fade out!” 

“Well, it’s a switch, an interesting switch; particularly since Jack 
Towel told me only last week that Crying-Towel was thinking of fur- 
ther diversifying by absorbing the Underwater Lung Division of the 
Universal Plumbing & Supply arm of the National Ladies Garment 
Workers’ Third National Bank.” The Chairman rose, cleared his throat 
and looked at his watch. “I’ve got to go meet Jack Crying now,” he 
said, “We'll send all you men the complete minutes of this meeting 
and, after you get them, mull over the problem and we'll meet again 
in a day or so, when we're cleared our minds, Thank you all for be 
ing here today.” 

The meeting drifted off in all directions as each member went to 
his own office, closed the door, sat down at his desk, reached into the 


bottom left-hand drawer, took out 


a little flat bottle and took a quick 


slug. Then he phoned a friend in another agency and let him know 
that if anything opened up in the way of a job, he'd be interested. 





jin this area? 


First of all, everyone, it seems, 
watched video—that goes even for 
the bearded eggheads dreaming 
up poetry-mit-jazz in the _ base- 
ment bistros. 

The result was a huge wave of 


prosperity for the already-prosper- | 


ous tv stations. In Frisco, there 
were only Westinghouse’s KPIX (a 
CBS affiliate), the morning Chroni- 
cle’s KRON (NBC affiliate) and 


ABC’s o-and-o KGO-TV to cut up| 


the pie. It was very rich pie, in- 
deed. In outlying towns like San 
Jose, Stockton and Salinas, smaller 
stations did well and in the State 


capital, Sacramento, just 95 miles | 


away, business was so splendid 


that Stockton’s KOVR quit beam- | 


ing its signal into Frisco and 
switched to burgeoning Sacra- 
mento. 


The local programming diet, un- 


fortunately, was not so rich as the | 


stations’ income. Network shows 
and film packages dominated pro- 
gramming, with a few honorable 
exceptions. Don Sherwood re- 
turned to KGO-TV for an often- 
hilarious Saturday night variety 
show, but was bumped at year’s 
end by the new Metro film pack- 
age. Both KPIX and KRON re- 
doubled their efforts in the news 
field with staff and camrea addi- 
tions, and now turn out respecta- 
ble news shows. KPIX experi- 
mented with Dick Crest’s fairly 
lively teenage show but this died 
for lack of ratings. 

For a minority, too, there was 


| KQED, the educational channel, 
which films the largest number of 
educational shows in the country 
—these have terrific ups and 
downs in quality and are all pro- 
|duced on incredibly tiny budgets. 
Most notable of its live productions 
in recent months has been a show 
called “Profile: Bay Area,” in 
which a bored auto dealer, Roger 
| Boas, has found a weekly half- 
hour outlet for his energies. 


The radio stations, more than a 
;}dozen in Frisco and more thaa 
two dozen within a 60-mile radius, 
have enjoyed more prosperity than 
ithey have in any year since 1952. 
A lot of this has been the result of 
the impact of Dave Segal’s KOBY, 
which just a year ago took over a 
defunct longhair station and cone 
verted it to a “Top 40” format. 
|The conversion knocked 50,000- 
watt KCBS, longhair king of radio 
in Northern California, off the 
top rating perch, but KCBS is com- 
| ing back strong, and Golden West 
Broadcasters’ KSFO is breathing 
|down the necks of both with its 
|“‘balanced-music” format. Close 
| behind, on the rating charts, are 
Don Lee’s KFRC, whose strong suit 
|is news and gab, and KNBC, whose 
ace is a gravelly-voiced deejay 
named Doug Pledger who is o8 
the air more than 25 hours a week 

Billings on all these stations are 
up, and in fact, there is only one 
radio outlet (KROW, Oakland) 
which has shown a drop in bill- 
ings, and this was due principally 
to some management reshuffling. 
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Have Tux, Will Stay 
Home and Watch TV 


By ABEL GREEN 


The men’s fashion business, limited only to formal evening attire, 
credits television for booming its business from $5,500,000 in 1946 
to $67,000,000 in a decade. The exposure of the ease and repose of 
men in after-six dinnerjackets, etc. has spiraled the “tux” business 
into over twelvefold volume. It has not stopped with the conventional 
dinner jackets but has created new horizons for “tails,” tropical dress 
wear, and has also had limitless fringe benefit values for the cum- 
merbund, dress-shirt and dress-tie business. 

Fortune some time ago spotlighted that tv “removed the lace cur- 
tain from the livingroom” and as vox pop was increasingly exposed 
to the formal men’s fashions it was not a question of wearing down 
any inhibitions as it was opening up new vistas. 

The contiguous boost to femme fashions is inestimable but the now 
familiar merchandising technique of both sexes in “dramatized” com- 
mercials—printer’s ink, tv, and the like— perforce effects both male 
and female commodities. 

Just like the Eisenhower jacket boomed that article of informal 
men’s wear for example—or the no-set idea by Clark Gable in a yes- 
teryear Columbia picture, “It Happened One Night,” kayoed the men’s 
undershirt business—there are constant topical reflexes from the head- 
lines. The After Six formals people, for example, latched onto the 
Grace Kelly nuptials and Prince Rainier III unwittingly was catapult- 


ed into a fashionplate shill with a Monaco model featuring both the | 


peak lapel and shawl collars he favored, and linked not too subtly to 
the Riviera hoopla. 


= 


The showmanship, which showmen so bitterly deplore of late 
as having gone out of show business and gone into department store 
merchandising, fashions and the like, finds its echo in the After Six 
impresario, for example, who utilizes distaffers to point up men’s 
wear. Marlene Dietrich femceeing a Philly fashion show will show 
up in formal white tie and tails, instead of feminine apparel, special- 
ly made for her, of course, by show biz-minded 34-year-old Sam Ru- 
dofker whose angeling of legits dates back to “Song of Norway” and 
now includes dittoing in the Frank J. Haie-Paul Crabtree Palm Beach 
(Fia.) Playhouse. He also bankrolls an amateur opera company in his 
hometown, Philadelphia, although he maintains a permanent apart- 
ment in New York. 

Rudofker hears of Conrad N. Hilton opening the Continental Hil- 
ton, in Mexico City, and he switches the Eisenhower jacket idea into 
a zipoff tux-and-tails combination—a convertible job from informal 
dinner jacket to tails, if occasion warrants. For Alcoa (Aiuminum Co. 
of America) he creates a metallic cinnerjacket for a tv stunt. For a 
Philly fisticuffs event, for charity, he dons the referee, judges, time- 
keeper, ringsiders, everybody in dinnerjackets. Even the pugilists have 
breakaway After Six “formals” especially designed. 

For the light-luggaged g!obetrotters, with an awareness of increas- 
ing air travel, Rudofker designed a “wash before three, wear after 
six’ automatic wash-and-wear dinnerjacket. After three years of re- 
search with the DuPont people the dacron-orlon material permits a 
pucker-free specially processed, contrasting silk-and-rayon lapels, sans 





eh The After Six Impresario 








ironing etc. Eventually that, too, may be developed for the zip-off tails 


to give it the “white tie” switch for stricly formals. 
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was particularly pleased. We gave 


Next Stop On The Global 
Vidpix Circuit -The Moon 


By RALPH M. COHN 
(V.P., Gen. Mgr., Screen Gems) 


At the rate the world has been; carefully plotted to produce the 
progressing the past year, by the | maximum sweep of movement be- 
time this article is read the first | fore the viewer's eyes. It is this 
landing may have been made on'| kind of picture story that can ap- 
the moon. If so, I'd like as soon as/ peal to a large mass of tv viewers 
possible to discuss some tv pro-|regardless of age, nationality or 
grams with representatives of the! other special credentials. 
moon’s communications system. You can’t help but feel that the 

I won't say that our shows will | production approach in “Rin Tin 
be a guaranteed hit with lunar au-| Tin” is proper for international 
diences. At the moment I'll con-| distribution when you note that it 
fess that I don’t know what kind /|is the first U.S. film show to get 
of tv they'll go for up there. |into the top rating ranks of Cuba, 

But I do make the point that we it’s one of the top shows in Mex- 
are interested in producing pro- ico, it’s second in Puerto Rico, it’s 
grams for the whole world, and/ one of the top American shows in 
are prepared to go anywhere in the| Australia and Japan, and it is 
known world to find a market. This| probably the most widely telecast 
policy has already taken us to| program in the world. 
lengths we once thought fantastic.) Another interesting case in our 
and if before long it takes us tO| experience is “All Star Theater,” 


the moon, I'm prepared not to be 
surprised, 
From our humble domestic be- 


| |about what they’re going to wear. | Sales representatives in every coun- 


ginnings of six years ago, Screen 
Gems has expanded. on the global | 
: front to the point at which its pro- 
V s Ss, ever | . 4 : 

| With lady organ se wegen | grams are now playing in 30 other | 
jeven talk about what they are 80-) .ountries, touching every continent 
'ing to do on the show. We talk/except Antarctica, and we have 


her two books. One for each. 
Name, that is. 








|And if we can’t get them some- try that has tv service plus our own 


|which ran for five years on net- 
work as the “Ford Theater.” This 
dramatic anthology represents the 
work of a staff of producers who 
have been making motion pictures 
for world consumption for half a 
generation. The show is now play- 
ing in Australia under the title 
“Kraft Theater” and is one of the 
top three film programs there, it’s 
one of the top shows in England, 








of her Physical Education course she has to pass a swimming test- 
only since this is an all-boys school, no bathing suits are worn in the 
swimming pool, see, see, see. 

7. Now everybody knows about the corner candystore and 2c plain 
and halavah. So our locale will be a candystore where the gang hangs 
around and the owner is Hymie who always yells at the guys but un- 
derneath he really loves them. And you have guys in the cast like 
Joel who is always whistling at every passing girl and making funny 
remarks. And Sammy who keeps looking at the sexy pictures in the 
magazines like Esquire and Playboy, but never buys them but Hymie 
don’t care. And a guy like Irving who’s a real card and can imitate 


every comedian and movie star and everybody. And for more comedy 
you can have one guy with an Italian accent and one guy with a Jew- 
ish accent and another guy who stutters. And so nobody can accuse us 
of racial discrimination, the Jewish kid will be named Tony, the Ital- 
ian kid will be named Patrick, and we'll have a lovable boy named 


Mendel. Gee, what a natural this will be for a candy manufacturer to | 


sponsor; it’s not only a good business tieup but it’ll show good citizen- 
ship too. 

8. There’s this man and his wife and they've lived in a big city all 
their lives so they buy this chicken farm or diary farm or rabbit farm 
in the country then all the shows will be about them trying to make a 
living out of farming and it'll be funny because they don’t know how 
to feed chickens, milk cows or raise rabbits. (If we are to believe the 
thousands of gags concerning the rabbits’ habits, these creative little 


creatures will raise themselves.) And for contrasting comedy our cou- | 


ple has a pair of neighbors who have been farmers all their lives and 
they want to sell out and move to the city so they all become good 
friends and help each other out like the farmer couple telling the city 
couple that cows don’t give milk you have to take it from them. 

10. Now who's the best known character in American Humor? It’s 
the Travelling Salesman, so let’s do a series glorifying him in comedy 
the way “Death Of A Salesman” did in tragedy. Each week our Travel- 
ling Salesman can handle different lines of merchandise and each week 
our travelling salesman will appear in a different city so our shows 


will have scope. (Now there’s a good word. Almost every script sub- | 


mitted had scope if nothing else.) Another advantage is that each week 


our Travelling Salesman will have a different girl friend, but no mat- | 
ter what job she has, stenographer or model, our audience will realize | 


she’s the personification of The Farmer’s Daughter, so even though 
our gags are clean, the audience will get what we mean by double- 
entendre. And we have the added advantage of having our hro, the 


Travelling Salesman, appear in the commercials as a travelling sales- | 


man selling the sponsor's product. 
(Author’s Note: I know the title of this article is “The 10 Com- 
monest Comedy Cliches,” and I’ve listed only eight. When I first 


| 
| thing from Ceil Chapman or Berg- 
dorf-Goodman or Michi, our de-| 
signer, a girl like Diana Dors may | 
have to end up wearing her own| 
|}crummy clothes. 

Now, we come to rehearsals. 
| Although we rehearse for four 
days the show doesn’t look it. 
lin actuality, we have the shortest 
ae schedule for a major 
show, since most of rehearsal time 
|is devoted to shaking inhibitions. 
What we do is, we invite our guest 
stars over to nap each afternoon, 
las witness our theme song, 
|“Dream Along With Me.” 

Actually, this relaxes everybody 
|/so much that a great rapport is 
developed which shows up on cam- 
|era. Nobody knows their lines, 
|but if the cue card boys are on 
their toes, the show looks com- 
| pletely ad lib. 

Then again, after a nap one 
| wakes up grumpy and hungry. We 
take care of that by serving formal 
buffet luncheons which are cat- 
ered by the chef at G.A.C. This 
makes a big hit with guest stars 
like Buddy Hackett or Ed Wynn, 
who are William Morris clients. 
| All of the above does not happen 
|by chance. It is all part of our} 
|pre-planning, a carefully devised | 
| system of schedules and timetable | 
operations which cover almost as | 
|much paper as the script. I might 
say, with justifiable pride, that on 
one occasion, Ernie Kovacs and 
Edie Adams played this schedule 
jon the air for 40 minutes before 
| they discovered it wasn’t the script, 
j}and got very big laughs nonethe- 
|less. Most of them from Perry. 
|What's more we didn't get one 
negative letter from the audience. | 

Oh, by the way, do not forget a| 
{topnotch hairdresser. This _is| 
sometimes more important 














to a| 
show than production, direction ori 
writing. I have telegrams in my 
\files from satisfied guest stars, | 
|with statements like these: “I) 
|could never have been at my best | 
on the Perry Como Show without 
|a great hairdresser. Signed. Fat 
| Jack Leonard.” Or, “Three cheers | 
and a tiger to you for a lovely job) 
on my hair. Signed. Trigger.” 
To get back to a sore point for a 
moment. The’ writers. 


| 


offices in Canada, Mexico, England, 
France, Germany, Belgium, Japan 
and Australia. 

For all its difficulties, producing 
tv films for the world market can 
be most rewarding, and I’m not 
just talking about the financial re- 
turn, which is first now being real- 
ized. At a program's creative stage 
the awareness that it is being pre- 
pared ultimately for audiences of 
40 different nationalities and 12 
different 
important It demands 


way. a 


freshness, vitality and breadth of, 


vision that will make it better en- 
tertainment on any screen. 
Gotta Have Int'l ‘Look’ | 


While our primary aim is to 
please American audiences, the 
program produced with the world 
market in mind must speak a more 
basic film language to appeal to 
audiences of many different 
tongues. The radio format that is 
considered apt for tv only by vir- 
tue of its having been exposed to 


a camera will inevitably be a mys- 


To be 
international 


tery to audiences overseas. 
effective on the 


screen, a film must have a high de- 


gree of visual interest, it must have 
motion and excitement that has 


languages can be chal-| 
lenging and stimulating in a very | 


it's among the top 10 in Mexico, 
Puerto Rico, Venezuela and Argen- 
tina. It only recently started in 
Germany, where the initial reac- 
‘tion was excellent. “All Star Thea- 
ter” is now playing in 25 countries, 
| Observers in the U.S. are some- 
times amazed that we now devote 
|so much effort to the international 
| market when the rest of the world 
|has only 40% of the set circulation 
}of the U.S. and represents only a 
minor part of any program's total 
income. To date it is undoubtedly 
true that foreign distribution has 
demanded more energy than it has 
returned in profit. 
| The obvious explanation of this 
is that we're trying to nurture a 
| promising and growing infant. 
To illustrate the spectacular 
| growth that the tv film distributor 
has to keep up with, I point out 
the following: Algeria had a total 
| of 100 sets at the beginning of this 
|year and had blossomed to 3,000 
| by the beginning of summer. Bel- 
}gium had 125,000 at the start of 
and 175,000 at mid-year. 





1957 
| Brazil had 500,000 in January and 
| 700.000 in July. And Australia had 
| 27,000 a year ago and 109,000 six 
|months ago, a fourfold increase. 


| Germany now appears to be un- 


significance for the eye even if| @ergo:ng the greatest tv expansion, 


unaided by the ear, 


And isn’t this the very genius of 
film, to tell a story via the action 
and symbolism of a moving pic- 
ture? 
In film production there is usually 
nothing cheaper than words 
more expensive than action. 

Telecasters in other quarters of 
the world would be wise to make 
the visual the acid test of every 
program proposed to them. 

I think they make a serious mis- 
take when they allow themselves 
to get high on a show simply be- 
cause of its low price or its success 
before U.S. audiences. There are 
numerous programs produced with 
only the U.S. market in mind, that 
make profits in the U.S. and are 
then thrown to the foreign market 
for whatever dividends they may 
sprout there. 

Not only might the telecaster be 
cheating his audience with such 
bargains, but, more, he may be set- 
ting a_ self-defeating precedent 


But this takes special pains. | 


|In anticipation of this, we started 
| to re-record our top programs with 
|German voice tracks some time 
|ago. Screen Gems has now dubbed 
shows in five languages: German, 
Spanish, French, Italian and Japa- 
nese. 

| We have now started to dub in 
| Portuguese for Brazilian tv. 

This overseas potential is so im- 
}portant to us that the men we've 
put in charge of the operation 
have, I dare say, the most imposing 
industry backgrounds that any dis- 
tributor can brag about. I quote 
from their resumes. Bill Fine- 
shriber, whom we recentiy picked 
to head it, was a vice president in 
charge of two networks, a program 
director of a third, and a sales vice 
president of another major film 
distributor. John Cron, who is in 
charge of our European operations, 
| was sales director of the NBC Film 
| Division when it was the biggest 
}thing in film syndication. John 
Manson, who's in charge of Latin 


| 





When | with Hollywood’s producers, con-|America, was an executive with 


Perry picked a writer for the show, | gitioning them to the notion that | Yount & Rubicam and also Noble 


he wanted someone who would fit | 
in with his easy manner. What! 


anything goes overseas. 
Assuredly, as the overseas mar- 


better choice than that Easy Ace | ket expands to a major part of | 4 
Goodman. Since none of the guest | every producer’s income potential, | Curricular accomplishment. 


| Advertising, one of he major agen- 
cies in Mexico. 

They are men of no li(tle extra- 
Fine- 


stars would sit with the writer, he} more producers will begin flavor- | Shriber has written a book about 
|picked three fellows to sit with | ing their product for international | Stendhal. Manson recently had a 
him, Mort Green and George Fos-| tastes. Some producers are already | 20vel published. 


ter, a sitting-team, and Jay Bur-| 
ton, a one-man sitter. | 
tainly the best sitters in video- 
land. 


In closing, let me point out once | 





more that the basic point is con-| citement is the minimum assurance | 


Guest stars can’t help|of popularity with foreign speak | me in US. tv. 
| tiona 


sideration. 
being what they are. Be kind. 
Be courteous. I don't care what | 
anybody says about guest stars. I 


llike them. And I think you will,|of newspaper jokes because this| with each country. 


quite sensitive to overseas demand, 


know what the world wants. 
The record to date proves that 
a maximum allotment of visual ex- 


ing audiences. 
“The Adventures of Rin Tin Tin” 
has been the subject of a number 


| But this international baby that 


Everyone | and certainly it is not too soon for | We love and care for is an “enfant 
will agree that these are most cer-| 211 telecasters to let Hollywood | terrible.” 


Its problems and com- 
| plexities would drive any well ad- 
justed domestic sales force into 
therapy. 

We think we have time clearance 
In interna- 
this is com- 
import quotas and 
restrictions that vary 
In Germany, 


distribution 
pounded by 
monetary 


wrote the article there were 10 listed, but between the time wrote it|too, if you just remember this/dog can bark in 17 different lan-| France, Belgium and most of Latin 


and the date it was published, we decided to delete two of these ideas, 


phrase the next time you have a 


guages. But it’s more than the 


America the sales contracts have 


nos. 5 & 9, because these series were sold to sponsors and are currently | guest star: “There, but for the|bark that gives the Rin Tin Tin|to be written in the native lan- 


on the air as successful shou's.—M.J.) 


| grace of God, go I.” 


show its bite. Every episode is 


(Continued on page 10° 
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On The Future (If Any) Of 
A 4-Network Radio Economy 


By ART WOODSTONE 


Three months ago Gordon Mc- 
Lendon proclaimed that there was| 
room today for only two radio net- | 
works. The networks were aggra- 
vated, not for what the station 
owner had said but, because he 
chose to say it in public, before 
the members and. guests of the 
Radio & Television Executive So- 
ciety and the press corps, 

The four networks could hardly 
take offense at McLendon’s prem- 
ise, since they've heard, and en- 
gaged in, plenty of coffee klatsch 
conversation along the very same 
lines, and for years they'd heard 
and said things like “Tom O'Neil 
sure would love to sell Mutual” 
“If it weren't for RCA radio re- 
eciver sales and RCA money, NBC 
would have gone out of business 
long ago”; “ABC is really in a bad 
way,” or “CBS can’t possibly be 
doing as well as it says.” 

McLendcn had two basie reasons 
for saying what he said at that 
RTES meeting in N.Y.: there isn’t 
enough money to go around among 
four radio networks, and that re- 
sults in such tight competition, at 
such bargain-basement rates, that 
it is bound to have a negative ef- 


fect on indie operators such as 
himself. The second reason he gave 
was the rad‘o networks, by and 
large, were not supplying a “util- 
ity—that quality that goods and 
services have when they satisfy 


human wants.” 
That Obsolete Listen — 


~ Since 1952, three . of ‘the four t na- 
tional radio networks have borne 
out in slight measure McLendon’s 
belief. It was fairly apparent to all, 
when ABC, NBC and, more recent- 
ly, Mutual were struggling to find | 
new and “exciting” network 
sounds, they had reached the con- 
clusion, if only through disappoint- 
ing economic results, that the long- 


time Listen wes cbsolete, that the 
audience wes being redirected to 
local news and music. Yet, when 
you get right down to it, there is 
not a heckuva lot that’s different 
about the neiwork radio sound to- 
fey from the good, old days. 
McLendon pointed out that there 
was stll room for two networks. 


Which two he didn’t say, but he 
dd imply to the satisfaction of his 
audience that CBS, by rigidly hold- 
ing on to a tried and true formula 
of soaps and international-national 
news, had and will survive nicely. 
(With the help ef o&o stations and 
CBS Rad’‘o Spot Sales, the web is 
turning a profit.) 

When he said what he said, few 


persons believed that the other 
surviving network could be Mu- 
tual, because it was just about that 
time that Themas O'Neil had sold 
the web for a piddling $500,000. 
But the new owners, headed by 
Paul Roberts, hed an idea, one that 
seemed to be less grandiose and 
hence more truly original than any 
t! had been thought of before 
o” since. Taking a clue from what 
O'Neil planned and never did, 
Roberts cut network operating 
costs back to the bone, and went 


in bri imarily for selling news. He’s 
1 some other program items on 
he docket, like Kate Smith, for 
tance, but it’s news that sta-| 
tions can't. get locally that they 
ill seem willing to pay for. Hence, 
has converted a $500,000 
owaway into something that now 
ns to be delivering a small, yet 
idy profit. 

Neither did McLendon say which 
two networks would fail. But he 
E plenty of hints in his RTES} 
speech, which he expanded on in 
nore recent comment to a re- 
er. “I see nothing in the Amer- 
ican Broadcasting Network pro- 
amming plans (for live musical 
shows six hours a day) that adds 
to the basic utility of ABN to the 
American publiec.”” McLendon, in 
December, after the new ABN or-| 
chestvated strips were on the road 
for nearly two months, reiterited 
his point and, in fact, made it 
s'ronger. N 


yberts 


R 


ve 


Yot only did he say that 
ABN was raiding him for person- | 
nel, a fact he did not take kindly | 
to, but he damned the net's chances 
for making good. } 

There is a similarity between 
ABN’s musical shows, which have | 
not made any significant amounts 
ot money yet in relation to the 
overwhelming weekly cost of oper- 
ation, and NBC’s “Bandstand,” 
which has been on for a few years 
nd has also failed to catch the| 





, 
> 





ears of advertisers. Other program- 
ming, like the weekend “Monitor,” 
the “going places, doing things” 
concept, has been more successful, 
especially in the recent past, but 
even NBC makes no claims that 
“Monitor” supports seven days a 
week of programming plus a large 
and expensive staff of administra- 
tors. (McLendon rapped NBC pro- 
gramming, too.) 


‘So. Who Needs It?’ 


The | problem faced by the radio 
networks seems to hinge to the 
simple fact that stations can make 
three times as much as a network 
can offer, if and when the network 
in question can sell its time 

Though stations are forever pull- | 
ing up and quitting a network! 
stake that some of them have 
claimed for 30 years or more, they 
do have one thing that plagues 
both conscience and good sense 
and makes so many of them stick 
to their webs. It’s not money—| 
probably not even CBS money, | 
whenever it’s a CBS affil involved 
—but it is that necessary some- 
thing, the news and public affairs 
that most of the networks offer 
brilliantly and in great supply. If 
Eisenhower didn’t have that “chill” 
of his late last November, WJW, 
Cleveland, would probably never 
have stopped and_ reconsidered 
sticking it out with ABN. But the 
minute the President got ill for the 
third time, station ownership went 
into a fast huddle to reconsider an 





| original decision to go indie. 


Even though, the successful Mc- 
Lendon praised the prosperity of 
local radio’s formula while at the 
same time blasting the lack of 
prosperity and the weakness of the 
radio network formula, he didn’t 
discuss the fact that not all local 
radio is good, or successful, just 
because it’s local radio. 

But the yardstick boys 
Madison Ave. never confuse aes- 
thetics with purchases of time, so 
the topic of “good local radio” 
really becomes a relatively unim- 
portant matter to the trade. There 
are several of the 4,000 radio sta- 
tions in the biz who are not mak- 
ing a measley nickel, even though 
Radio Advertising Bureau reports 
that local radio is in a boom. 

What seems to be happening is 
that time buyers are committing 
cuin to the larger stations in the 
larger markets, and to some of the 
more aggressive stations in the 
smaller markets. No station rep 
worth his salt or with any integ-| 
rity will tell you that all his sta- 
tions are reaping national spot coin. 
Each rep’s station list has peaks 
and valleys in the earning column, 
the valleys being the stations, it’s 


along 


























Hollywood. 
Some time 


to list some of the most flagrant 
offenders: 
HUSBAND BRINGS BOSS HOME’ 
TO DINNER 
WIFE WANTS MINK COAT 
HUSBAND FORGETS WIFE'S 
BIRTHDAY 











Congratulations to VARIETY from 
*Joe Franklin’ s Memory Lane’ 


rnoons week 


d in its fifth year over 
WABC- TV, New York 
30 to 1:30 P.M. 
“WI 7-2517 








Mutual Net Expanding 
Program Service For 


Affiliates During "58 


Mutual, the radio netwo-k keyed 
to the music and news formula, is 
expanding its programming service | 
to affiliates in "58. 


: " | 
The accent still will be on news | 


format, five-minute news segments 
on the half-hour and hour with 
music in between, but, 
there will be a roster of new per- | 
sonalities added. Joining the net | 
in ‘58 are Kate Smith, Long John 
Nebel and Barry Gray. Kate Smith, 
returning from retirement, will be 
sletted Monday through Friday 
the mid-morning in a 25-minute 
program. 

With the net continuing its pro- 
gram service up to 2 a.m., instead 
of closing down at midnight, Long 
John Nebel and Barry Gray has 
been added for the late night stint, 


- 





Gray ill do his interview-chatter 
show, 12:05 to 2 a.m. from his reg- 
ular WMCA stand. 

In the hopper is a 10-minute | 
financial news show in the after- | 
noons, to be helmed by a name 
analyist 
understood, that hardly make any 


more in times of prosperity than} 
they do in times of want. These | 
stations are always in jeopardy of | 


going out of business, even though | 
operating costs are fractional in| 
some instances. 


in addition, | 


in | 





Plotting The Situation Comedy | 


By LOU DERMAN 








| the writer’s own experiences—then 


ago, I wrote an arti-/ adapted 
cle complaining of the triteness of | broadened, of course, for maximum 
tv comedy plotting, then proceeded | spuffoonery, 


to our characters, and 


Examples: 

We bought a Corvette. My expe- 
riences with this fast little racer 
gave us a fresh springboard for a 


| Bride story. 


THE OLD BOYFRIEND 
THE OLD GIRLFRIEND 
LET’S MAKE HIM THINK HE’S 

| GOING CRAZY 
And a few more. 
The article brought quick and 
startli results. Time Magazine 
| quoted John Crosby agreed with | 





it, (this worried me) and George 
}Putnam a‘.alvzed it on his tv news- 
cast. 

My agent got concerned 

He said if I avoided all the stale 
plots I had outlined, my writing 
|days were over. I had painted my- 
lself into a corner and dived into 
the bucket. 

The next 30 or 40 “December 
Bride” plots weren't easy to come 
'by, and as the Fresh Plots got 
harder and harder to dream up, 
England seemed more and more 


inviting 

I was the bruised homesick child 
for the Mother Country. 
was the week I longed 
wo grasp mother’s apron and sob 

» little heart out with Bosses and 
Minks and Forgotten Birthdays. 

Once, in a week of panic, I al- 
most weakened. 

Maybe 

Maybe 
| I'd have 
coat. 

Maybe the Husband 
forget his Wife’s Birthday. 
forget wife. 

And the husband wouldn’t Bring 
the tho Home to Dinner. He'd 
lbring a lodge brother home with 
sandwiches 

But no. 

The die was cast. 

I had committed myself to Time, 
Crosby and Putnam, 

Actually, it wasn’t that bad. 


It Works 
stories follow, more or 
basic Rules of Playwrit- 


} 
| 
| 
}erying out 
Oh, many 


instead of the Mink Coat, 
the wife dream of a cloth 


wouldn't 
He'd 


How 


“Bride’ 
less, the 


is an Opening Hook, the 
Advanced from scene to 
| scene, there 
a Suspenseful Curtain, Further 
Complications for the Hero, lead- 
ing to a big Final Obligatory Scene. 

And if things get dull toward 
the middle, we throw in a Subplot, 
at no extra charge to CBS. 

Just where do the “Bride” 
ies come from? 

Most of the plots are based on 


ore 


1s 


stor- 























‘Studio One’—Radio & Sustaining 














Budgets having gone right thr« 
ing data of 1947 are already not on 


production of CBS in the innocent period ‘but then rapidly ending) of broadcasting 
is rated more primitive than Grandma Moses paintings 


yugh the ceiling 


ly historical but quaint. This was 


Why they ev 


with the dawn (a spectacular) of television, the follow- 
when it was a house | 


“Studio One” 
Today this era of radio 
en had eight of the first 26 scripts 


adapted on staff, the members of the CBS Division of Program Writing getting nothing but thanks, and 


very little of that. It is also to be 
being the frontier 
a staff executive, who had four oth 


from Canada. It’s all too, too quain 


behind which there 


neted that good old P.D. 
are no royalty fees. 
series running and the 
g back. 


dramatic 


lookir 


er 
t 


SCRIPT ROYALTY 

1. Under the Voleame .....cccccccsssccssece $ 350. 

BW cic wean mss ered ee seeeneeseaceeee ‘ 350. 

3. Enemy of the DOOGEE wavacvenes cone — (P.D.) 

EO gc acs ca ct cease ceesoeeetwasene : 350. 

Be) Noes os. 6 oc ve menceeeeeeeneunudces ' 500. 

6. Hay Fever a PN POTEET RT ORL RTS ‘ 500 

7. The Red Badge of Courage Sh atancwacroa ts ‘ 300. 

8. To Mary With Love .. .....cc-cccees views 350. 

9. The Romantic Comedians .........+.+++: 350. 

30. Baby Cyoclome .. .....cccccvcccscsccccces e 350. 

11. Payment Deferred ......... ponwanean paeen 750. 

12. Ah, Wilderness Savin St awmehaed uaee 750. 

Be I nc pcicctwieacses jc viashucneacs 500. 

14. A Bill of Divorcement . jutevesa epee 300 

BU TI gk ik ins cee LcciceauEebae — (P.D.) 

16. Pride and Prejudice .........sceeeeeeesee — (P.D.) 

17. Laburnum Grove ce ccenescesceccors 400. 

18. The Hunted ........... bvdescueseuconee 250. 

19. Thunder Rock .......... $6060008 40eesese 350. 

20. Barretts of Wimpole St ..........cccseece 750. 

21. Act of Faith (ieiwatedeeeuarers 150. 

22. Gentle Julia ..... jis eebasees 400. 

23. Wuthering Heights .... ..... jeesetkenesse — (P.D.) 

24. A Tree Grows In Brooklyn .........ss0+ 450. 

25. Anthony Adverse ........... i Seca Samdeewa 500. 

Be ED sncccccsessverdassevecscese 350. 
$9,300. 


(public domain) was visited four times, P.D. 
The original producer of 


“Studio One” was 


director was a boy genius imported 


AUTHOR’S TOTAL 





FEE 
$ 475. $ 825. 
350. 700. 
350. 350. 
450. 800. 
— (Staff) 500. 
350. 850. | 
350. 650. 
350. 700. 
550 900. 
450. 800. 
— (Staff) 750. 
— (Staff) 750. 
450. 950. 
450, 750. 
350. 350. 
450. 450. 
450. 850. 
550. 800. 
— (Staff) 350. 
— (Staff) 750. 
— (Staff) 150. 
450. 850. 
450. 450. 
550 1,000. 
(Staff) 500. 
(Staff) 350. 
$7,825. $17,125 


I'd switch the stale plots. 


is a Mounting Crisis, | 


A Hawaiian Luau. I attended 
one, suffered through the fish and 
poi and burnt pig and got a story 
out of it. 

My first Plane Ride y\, 
ed in another Bride 
I've conquered my 
now. It’s when they 
worry). 

The 


as reenact- 
story. (Oh, 
fear of planes 
go up that I 


Short Haircut. 
wanted a poodle cut, I held out 
for the curls. She handed them to 
me one day, and that made a Bride 
story. 


My wife 


Some Work _ . 
~The ‘Contour Chair. I wanted one, 
my wife said it wouldn’t go with 
our furniture. I finally got the con- 


tour chair—and she got the house, 


the money and custody of the 
child. 

The Hot Meal. Based on the 
theory that a husband expects his 
wife to have a hot meal waiting 
for him when he comes home from 
work. (An interesting theory, that 
made a funny story for Bride.) 

3esides, taking story ideas from 
life, I have often dug into my hob- 


bies and interests for 
idez 

Photography. I have been a serle 
ous shutterbug since a Brownie 
meant a cookie. When Lindy was a 
baby I photographed her so much, 
to this day she thinks she’s Mars 
guerite O’Brien. Dean Miller is my 
alter ego on Bride, and we've gote- 
ten shows out of his escapades in 
the field of photography. 

Magic. An amateur magician for 
years, I have donated this hobby 
to Henry Morgan on “Bride’’—and 
it’s given us many humorous scenes 


springboard 


Ss: 


that will live on in the minds of 
Americans, 

Body Building. Sure, I used to 
lift weights. But I gave it up when 


my beautiful chest began to excite 


comments at the beach from the 
boys. Dean Miller, trying to emue- 
late a bodybuilder, gave us another 
funny story. 


I throw darts, play billiards, like 
motorboating and this summer ins 
tend to take up water skiing. When 
I do, my experiences will be re« 
flected in a Bride story. (If the see 
ries is canceled, I will deduct the 
cost of the lessons as a gambling 
loss.) 


Voice of Experience _| 

The writer must not allow him- 
self to stagnate. He must try con« 
stantly to enlarge his field of exe 
periences—because the more inter- 
ests he develops, the more he can 
write about with authority. 

Of course, no one man can have 
all experiences. There are times 
when a writer must live his stories 
vicariously. And this is where 
newspapers, magazines and books 
may give him the Fresh Spring- 
boards he is constantly, hungrily 


| seeking. 


A magazine article recently stat- 


ed: If a man were to pay his wife 
for all the services she performs 
around the house, the husband 
would have to pay her close to 


$200 a week. I'm still trying to de- 
velop a story out of this nugget, 
and some day I may. If I can only 
lick the one censurable item among 


the wife’s duties. 





In short, a writer—even a come 
edy writer—must grow constantly. 
|He must increase his storehouse of 
experiences, so that he will have 
Fresh Springs to drink from. 

If I ever conquer my morbid fear 
of heights, I may someday volun- 
teer for that first rocket trip to 
the moon. 

And when I return, I'll develop 
a new comedy series. Maybe call 
it Life with the Lunars—the story 
of an Average Moon Family living 
on the side of a crater. 

It will be based on things I've 
seen and experienced—and if need- 
ed for comedy and I run out of 
ideas, I'll invent the Neighbor 
from the Next Planet who keeps 
dropping in for a cup of moon- 
shine. 

But I promise one thing. 

His wife will never want a Mink 
Coat. 
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WRITE-’EM-WHILE-YOU-WAIT 





Who Has A Private Life? 














By ALLEN BORETZ 


A man can’t take a walk around New York these days without being 
asked a lot of questions. Everywhere you go there’s a guy with a thin 
suit and a fat notebook who wants to know what prograia you saw last 
night, what kind of stuff you buy, what you eat and what‘s the matter 
with your sex life. I tell you as soon as I take off enough weight I in- 
tend to move into a $6-a-year safety deposit box. In the meantime I 
am around New York indulging in a number of dodges to avoid those 
fellows. 

First I put on a sign saying “I Am A Communist.” Nobody noticed 
it at first. They just asked the questions without looking at me. I had to 
paint an arrow leading from my forehead, down my nose, over my lips 
and chin pointing to the sign. This kept the narrow clavicles away, but 
a guy snapped my picture on Central Park South and attempted to 
hand me a card, when I started to wave my arms in protest, he ran and 
when I pursued him toward the Plaza Hotel, he began to shout. This 
attracted the attention of two policemen driving peacefully in a prowl 
car. They stopped the car, hopped out and notified me that due to the 
sign I could expect very little sympathy. In fact I was happy not to be 
arrested. So I discarded that sign and painted myself another one stat- 
ing that I was “deaf and dumb.” This didn’t work because I could still 
see, and I was apprehended by a special researcher who could speak 
the sign language. 

I waved my fingers back at him and must have said something ex- 
citing because he looked startled, made a fast note and beat it in the 
direction of Madison Ave., looking back occasionally as though to con- 
vince himself I was not a mirage. 








ia Smashed Glasses and Pencils 

I discarded that sign and decided on being blind. This proved costly. 
First of all I apparently invaded the territory of a real blind man who 
pushed me off the curb in front of an automobile. Luckily it was a 
Volkswagen which I knocked over. Unluckily my sign fell off, my blue 
glasses broke, my pencils disappeared in the hands of a dozen motiva- 
tional researchers who grabbed them and finally I received a summons 
for obstructing traffic, masquerading, begging without a license and 
denting a Volkswagen. I stayed home for three months in a state of 
dishabille, but I ran out of food, reaching the point where I was fight- 
ing the mice for cheese. Also all the dishes were dirty and the debris 
had reached up to my chin. 

The Health Dept. came around and forced me to open a window. I 
opened it a crack and a very thin man with practically no scapula 
forced his way in like a telegram slipped under a door. He wanted to 
know if I ate cereal. I told him I ate people and he was not amazed. I 
guess he didn’t even hear what I said. He wanted to know fat or lean, 
what color and what part I relished the most, with an unearthly scream 
I threw him into the street like a bag of water, and fled up on the roof 
where I was approached by another reed-like figure from behind a tv 
antenna. 

A clever scheme hit me like a hot bulb. I killed him by blowing on 
him and causing him single pneumonia (he was too emaciated for dou- 
ble) burying him by sliding him down the mail chute, stripped. By hold- 
ing my breath and drawing in my stomach I was able to get into his 
clothes. I cut my hair into a crew cut with a sharp stone, held his note- 
book and pencil in my hand professionally, stepped into the elevator 
and began asking questions. On the street a woman slapped me. Evi- 
dently she didn’t like my question. The next one did, giving me her 
phone number, and the third one was even more cooperative. She ask- 
ed me to accompany her to her cooperative apartment, which I did and 
where I took copious notes. What I didn’t know was that she was a 
deeper dyed villian than I was (redheaded if you must know) because 
she had a hidden tape-recorder. 

She played back my conversation, whereupon I bought it for $5,000 
and left at once for Cleveland. But I found no privacy there either, so 
as I said before, as soon as I take off enough weight I am moving into 
a $6-a-year safety deposit box. I have already made an application. 
There are just few questions to answer and then... 
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CYNDICATION’S 
POOR SCRIPTING 


By MURRAY HOROWITZ 


Syndication has grown up in 
many areas—sponsor acceptance, 
rating performance, in the variety 
of skeins offered, in the multipli- 
city of locales and in production 
values. But in one area, in the writ- 
ing department, the creative talent 


boys in dramaturgy, telefilms still 
are lagging behind. 

Lack of suffcient creativity and 
craftsmanship in scripting is not 
confined to syndication skeins. The 
j}same fault bogs down many net- 
work berthed telefilm series, as 
| well as live shows, but the weak- 
| ness prevails more in syndication 
| and is more pronounced. 

One reason it’s uppointed in syn- 
dication is that the field at this 
stage doesn’t offer a Tiffany show- 
case for dramaturgy similar in sta- 
ture to a “Playhouse 90,” a “Gen- 
eral Electric Theatre” or an “Al- 
fred Hitchcock Presents” series— 
discounting, of course, the “off- 
network” skeins making the syn- 
dication rounds. 

The fault is not one underscored 
solely by pro critics time and again 
in their reviews, but is recognized 
in large segments of the trade as 


a knotty problem tough to lick. 
There’s a residual problem, too, 
considered in some quarters, as im- 
portant, if not more so than the 
rerun payments to the talent 
guilds. 
| Tried, True & Tested 

To return to the more specific 
telefilm area of syndication, a 
quick review of the skeins put on 
the market this season underscores 
the variety in type, locales and in 
points of time. There's the series 
laid during the Civil War period, 
the one made in Canada concerning 








which separates the men from the | 


Where Top Talent’s Involved, 
It’s Always A Seller’s Market 


By MANIE SACKS 
(V.P., NBC-TV Network Talent and Programs) 


Big-name talent has always ruled the roost in television. And neith- 
/er the networks nor the advertisers have objected to paying large fees 
for a guaranteed, pre-tested marquee name around which to build pro- 
| grams representing millions in risk capital. 
| There has always been a seller's market in top talent. The outstand- 
ing fact of life in talent procurement today is that the shortage is great- 
|er than ever. And this shortage has had a very noticeable effect on pro- 
gram-planning by all the networks. 
| The shortage was caused by several factors. One is that old bugaboo 
—over-exposure. Many established draws have worn out their living- 
| room welcomes. Perhaps they'll come back as strongly as ever. 

Then again, many top stars not primarily associated with tv have be- 
come a little shopworn as extra-special guest attractions. Except for a 
few of the very top film stars, just about all the big names in show busi- 
ness have had their highly-publicized television debut. And honeymoons 
don’t last forever. 

Still another factor in the shortage is the increase in competition. 

| The networks must not only compete with each other, but also with the 
steadily improving quality of tv films and Hollywood features now avail- 
|able to individual stations. This situation has made the public more 
| selective than ever in its dialing. This selectivity has killed off many a 
| marquee name. 

| Well, what has television done to build its own fresh, big-name tal- 
jent? You can be sure that, with the talent market being what it is, 
Kedhe done what we can to home-grow some product. And I guess we 
haven't done too badly—considering. 











| The Hesitant Client | 

The hitch in developing our own talent is that advertisers are usually 
| reluctant to risk large outlays on new performers, no matter how prom- 
|ising. And this in spite of the fact that in television—unlike films— 
| stars can be made overnight—Fess Parker is one example that comes 
to mind. 
| The networks can, and do, develop programs that depend more on 
format than on top stars. And we do, very frankly think of our talent 
development needs in the casting of some of these shows—for instance, 
the four youngsters on “Your Hit Parade,” Bob Horton in “Wagon 
Train,” and Lee Marvin in “M-Squad.” 

We've built some of our own big draws—Ernie Ford, Gisele Mac- 
Kenzie, others. But. frankly, I don’t think we've come up with enough 
to balance the talent books. 
| And now, how has this growing talent shortage affected our over- 








_|all operation? To begin with, the top stars of today usually insist on 


controlling their own shows—either by owning the package or by hav- 
ing the full say in what kind of show they want to have built for them. 
| The networks and the packagers have to come up with attractions that 
will keep the stars happy. 

| Second, the shortage has inevitably given greater program emphasis 
|to the big talent agencies who also function as packagers. They have 
| developed strong programming operations geared very precisely to the 
| 


| capabilities—and the likes—of the talent they represent. 
At this point, I want to say that these agencies deliver a reliable, 


pre-Revolutionary times and In-| saleable product in the way of programming. They've acquired the know- 
dian warfare, the westerns, the | how. If the show gets into trouble, they move in quickly and effective- 
modern-day private eye skein shot | ly to put things to right. And — let's not overiook this — they put a 
in a variety of European locales, | strong sales effort behind their programs, and frequently come to the 
the new productions on established | network with a client all ready to sign. It’s a pleasure to do business 


skeins which take the viewers up 
in the sky, on the robber-infested 
highways, beneath the sea. 

Production values in many cases 
compare very favorably to network 
berthed telefilms—and, in most in- 
stances, offer far more in scenic 
values than can be achieved in a 
studio show being telecast live. But 
these production advantages accru- 
ing to syndication, as the business 
has grown and as more money has 
been put into each series, are weak- 
ened by the Achillis heel in the 
product, the scripting. 

The problem stems from many 
causes. Producers in syndication 
pay about $1,000 to $2,000 per 30- 
minute episode for a script, a fee 
smaller than paid by many net- 
work shows or other mediums out- 
side of tv. There’s a tendency to 
utilize the same pool of writers, 
some of whom are employed on a 
private eye series one week and 
a sea saga the next going on to a 
western series ‘sometime later, a 
situation which accounts for the 
lack of a distinctive individuality 
in many series. 

Then, there are the factors of 
time, the inflexible shooting sched- 
ule, and the entrenched avoidance 
of anything but the tried, true and 
tested formulas, all conditions un- 
conducive to creativity. Many a 
producer acknowledges before 
shooting that he’s unhappy with 
the script of a particular episode, 
but production must keep rolling 
and it’s too late to make addition- 
al revisions. Shooting must begin 
or the remaining 39 in the series 
also would be delayed. In Holly- 
wood, the filming schedule for a 
30-minute episode has been whit- 
tled down to two or three days. 
This means that any writing novice, 
no matter what his genius in other 





| with these program sources. 

Another effect of the shortage of big names results from the In- 
| creasingly higher fees they can pick up on guest shots. Why undertake 
/a regular series—with all the confinement this means—when you can 
} make just as much with a few guest appearances on big-budget shows? 

This shortage of talent, coupled with heightened competition has put 
fresh emphasis on creativity—on the off-camera end of programming. 
| This creativity -will inevitably build new stars while building stronger 
programs. Put these results together, and you have a medium that is 
| stronger than ever. 
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’ Some Reflections At 
Fieger ah By PHIL SILVERS baal 


By the time this reaches the editors of Varrety, I will be enjoying 
a siesta from the Bilko chores, along with my producer, director, wri- 
ters, script girls, cast, prop men, et al. 

With our Nov. 22 stanza, we completed the 20th show of our cur- 











| 


rent series which was started back in July. That makes 91 films in the | 


can as you read this, or the equivalent of 30 full-length Hollywood 
movies, more than I made in all the years I spent around MGM and 
20th-Fox. That's a lot of residuals under the bridge and quite a few 
off-camera laughs, also some tears, went with it. 

Looking back, I remember most vividly the time Bing Crosby came 
on the show as a guest. The circumstances were interesting. It all hap- 
pened most accidentally. By a coincidence of booking, Bing and I did 
the Ed Sullivan show one Sunday about a year ago. Nat Hiken came 
down the afternoon of the program to look over my spot and when he 
saw. Crosby, he whispered to me he had a script prepared which suited 
Bing perfectly. 1 knew that Bing watched us in Hollywood and I asked 
him if he’d want to come on one of our shows. I really was casual about 
it, didn’t dream he'd have the time or the inclination. But Bing said 
he'd be delighted. Where and when? This was Sunday. We settled for 
Tuesday morning of the following week to shoot his spot. When I left 
the Sullivan rehearsal, Hiken made a smal] confession—there was no 
script at all, not even an idea. Tuesday morning was by now only hours 
away and there would have to be something for Bing to read. Nat and 
I then sweated out not a plot idea but only its ending. That Tuesday 
I think we established some sort of crazy tv precedent. We shot the 
ending of a comedy program for which there was actually no beginning 
or middle. But we had one very important item going for us, namely, 
Bing Crosby in a five-minute sequence of a Bilko film. And then Nat 
worked backwards writing a show to lead into an already filmed cli- 
max. It turned out beautifully, one of our best received programs 

The saddest of our memories as we look back at 90 frantic weeks 
was the untimely death of Harry Clark, one of Broadway's and tv's most 
gifted character comedians. Harry was with us at the inception of the 
and 


s 


show and a giant asset to the series. We have missed him terribly 
it was some source of gratification to us that a Bilko show 
in January will have as its cast member a young dancer named Irene 
Clark. H ’s lovely daughter who, we all hope, will continue the fine 
Clark tradition in show business. 

The Birth of Sgt. Ritzik 


upcoming 


arry 


Then there was the time Hiken and I were down in Miami for a 
quick vacation. We walked into a haberdashery one hot afternoon and 
a smalltime comic was in the place buying some ties. Nat and I were 
not impressed with the jokes but with his looks and conversational 
style. Reminded us of the late Wally Beery. 

Nothing came of this until about a month later when a script came 
up with a fat part in it for that type of actor to play a mess sergeant 
Both of us remembered that Miami comic We checked but he was now 
in Honolulu working out the second week of a six-week date. We talk- 
ed him into flying up to New York for only a tv one-shot. Joe E. Ross 
stayed on for 20 shows thereafter as Sgt. Rupert Ritzik and broke it 
up by making two movies for Paramount, one with Hal March, “Hear 
Me Good.” That one-shot has made him and it all proves you got to 
buy your shirts in the right store. 

Looking back, I must salute one of our platoon, Maurice 
for relinquishing the Doberman role to another actor. Brenner was the 
riginal choice to play the platoon patsy, but one morning in walked a 

named Maurice Gosfield and Nat and I knew simultaneously we 
{ our real Doberman. Gosfield’s girth, his fabulous face, his crab 
alk, everything made this must casting. Brenner saw it our way and 
1e’s still a valued member of the cast, Pvt. Fleishman. 

It's been a joyous, eventful 90 weeks. And as I face the prospect of 
he next 90, I can only say what I’ve said all along: Help! Help! Help! 
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While-You-Wait 


Continued from page 101 


— 
areas might be, must be very 
miliar with telefilm techniques for 
the director and cast haven't the 
time to with the script. 

In light of the criticism, the for- 


fa- 


Play 


mula approach too should be ex- 
amined. Action-adventure is the 
blood and guts of the syndication 
market, although there are some 
deviations. But even within the 
formula there can be room for 
better insight, motivation, charac- 
terization, plot and other attri- 
butes of good drama. 


Some producers feel one way to 


meet the problem of manufactured 
film entertainment is greater pre- 
planning, getting scripts lined up 
way in advance of production so 
that revisions can be made more 
easily, so that new talent can be 
weaned Another measure pro- 
posed is to set up prizes and 
scholarships to get fresh writers 
out of campuses to join the tele- 
film field. Perhaps then telefilms 
could develop the Rod Serlings,’ 
the Reginald Roses’, associated 
with live drama. Positive changes 
in that direction would answer, in 
a good measure, the critics of film, 
whose arguments many times are 
misplaced, blaming the film tech- 
nique rather than the scripting, 
which in many cases is the cause 
of the failure 

Telefilms on the networks have 
attracted top performing talent— 


for example look at the roster of 
name stars in “GE Theatre.” Most 
of the names aren't that big in 


syndication, but that field has very 
competent performers. The next 


step in upgrading syndication 
product, the barrier to be crossed, 
is the scripting department. 


As Detroit Goes, So Goes-- 


By OLIVER TREYZ 
(V. P. in Charge of ABC Television) 


Before you say I’m off my geographic rocker, consider this amaz- 
ing fact: Of the $200,000,000,000 in retail sales that the U.S. racks up 
annually, one-quarter comes from the automotive field! In short, the 
wheels of this nation-on-wheels are kept spinning by Detroit. The auto- 
motive industry — Detroit — uses 56% of our iron, 40% of our lead, 
23° of our steel. As Detroit goes, so goes the nation. 

These figures—though less interesting than those conjured up by the 
names Marilyn and Jayne—nevertheless have great significance to tele- 
vision, to advertising, to show business. VARreETY has always had a 
sound conctrn with the business half of show biz—as its classic head- 
line, “Wall St. Lays An Egg,” attests. The state of the nation, economi- 
cally speaking, is reflected by the boxoffice—and, in television, by the 
“take” of talent and billings for time. 

Happily, Wall St. isn’t producing any eggs. But there is talk 
day’s business papers of “adjustments” and “deflation” and 
ers.” Understandably, in an economy as complex as ours, the signs and 
portents in one sector often contradict those in another—and the over- 
all trend sometimes difficult to discern. But one clear relationship 
I see is the linking of our economy’s expansion to tv. 

Just as Detroit is the flywheel of our production machine, so adver- 
tising is the flywheel of our distribution machine. It is commonplace 
to say that “our problem is no longer production, but distribution.” 
And it is the job of moving goods off the production line and into the 
home that requires our earnest attention. 

We have, of course, reached a point in our evolution where satisfy- 
ing basic demands is taken for granted; and the new demands must 
be created. In short, markets are manufactured, just as products. The 
demand for a low-calorie beverage is a created demand. It wasn’t until 
by advertising—that this 


in to- 
“breath- 


is 


people were made to want low-calorie drinks 
whole new industry was built 

It doesn't take any searching to discover that the American people 
are constantly upgrading their demands. They want, each year 
thing a little better—better design or materials, greater convenience, 
something that looks better, or different, or does a better or more rapid 
job. And this higher standard of living is the result of a higher stand- 
ard of wanting—wants that are advertising-induced. 


The Robot-Selling Era 


Mind isn't the friendly grocery clerk who is sparking sales 
of low-calorie beverages—because the grocery clerk is probably work- 
ing in a guided missile plant and you are buying beverages in a super- 
market. The point is simply: Today we have robot selling, and demand 
is created by pre-selling, by mass-selling through advertising 

In this new method of selling-through-advertising, television is play- 


some- 


you, it 


ing the dominant role. On a national basis—excluding local advertising 
tv today outstrips magazines, newspapers and the other ad media 
TV is able to do this because it has the greatest impact. It gets across 


more information, more powerfully, more quickly and more economi- 
cally than any other medium. Its ability to demonstrate, to show a prod- 
uct in us¢ in motion, with the added persuasiveness of the human 
voice and sound, makes it today’s prime mover of products 

Television is as much a part of the production line for most national 
products as the conveyor belt that Henry Ford introduced 

Which brings us to the 489 Detroits. In our machinery of demand- 
creation and distribution, the driving force is our 489 commercial tele- 
vision stations. They are the primary means of producing want-to-buy. 
Week-in and week-out, these stations are selling as they entertain and 
inform. Importantly, they sell best by getting a message across fre- 
quently and regularly. Just as our economic machinery works best with 
pull, rather than spasmodic spurts too, tv advertising is 
most effective when it is a campaign with frequency. 

And it is significant that Detroit is spending more than ever in 
vision. This season automotive advertisers are buying two and a half 
hours a week on CBS-TV, three hours and 40 minutes on NBC-TV and 
four hours and 20 minutes on ABC-TV—10!2 hours in the average week 
on the three networks. These are for regular shows and do not include 
the many “specials.” 

The automotive field—the most important single factor in the Amer- 
ican economy, and backed by the best research—is using television to 
sell... to sell in its most competitive year. Detroit, which showed the 
way to mass production via its production line, is showing the way to 
via television—by using the 489 Detroits that are creat- 
ing new demand in 42,000,000 television homes. 
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‘POPEYE’ WB BUNDLE 
IN OVERSEAS SALES 


London. 

Norman Katz, Associated Artists 
Productions topper in Britain, has 
nented two tv film deals, one | 
with a British commercial tv outlet, 
other with Swiss Television. 
The British pact is with Associated 
TeleVision for “Popeye” cartoons, 
and the Swiss tv deal is for a large 
package of Warner Bros. features 
—claimed to be the largest Ameri- 
can features buy made by Swiss 
video to date. 

The “Popeye” pact with ATV, 
it's believed, will be the first time 
a cartoon show will have 100% sat- 
uration over the entire commercial 
tv web in England. Granada-TV 
and Associated-Rediffusion have 
already inked contracts for the 
cartoons, 


ce 


the 





Sam Gang to Far East 


The march of features to tv is 
now spreading to the Orient. Sam 
Gang, foreign manager of National 
Telefilm Associates, has left for a 
trip to the Far East, with a package 
pix for sale there. Toppers in 
the package include “The Men,” 
“High Noon” and “Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac.” 

Gang’s itinerary includes Hong 
Kong, Japan, Australia and the 
Philippines. The NTA exee also 


will be pitching half-hour telefilm 
series and cartoons. 


or 
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’ GIVEN WAS GOTTEN 


Scrams CBS Pact, Refusing to 
| Double as Standby Announcer 
When is a commercial announcer 
also a standby news announcer? 
Particularly on CBS, when all news 
copy, under network rules, must 
be read by staffers of CBS News. 
Question became so vexatious to 
Jim Given, who does a newscast on 
WNEW, N. Y., and freelances in 
} the commercial field, that he quit 
|/as commercial announcer on CBS 
Radio’s “Lowell Thomas and the 
News” after 26 weeks. 

According to Given, when he 
| Signed his original deal to handle 
the Delco-Remy commercials on 
the show, he was told he’d have to 
act as standby newscaster on the 
show in the event Thomas couldn't 
do the show. After his first 13 
weeks, he rewrote the contract to 
insert the clause “commercial an- 
nouncer only.” Even then, he said, 
CBS execs told him he’d have to 
be ready as standby. As a result, 
he said, he found himself devoting 
extra time to studying the news 
script, but never received com- 
pensation. Calling the situation an 
“impasse,” he finally quit. 

CBS Radio said that it had in- 
structed Given that he'd have to 
act as standby only in the event of 
an “unusual emergency” such as a 
line breakdown, since Thomas’ 
newscasts are usually remotes. 





Ted Bates Names Two 
Frank Taubes and Williard Ben- 
ner have been named creative su- 
pervisors at Ted Bates. 
Taubes has been with the agency 
since 1952. Benner joined the firm 
as a copy writer in 1957. 
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| Reds Give West 
A Real Battle 

For Viewers 
L—= By GARY STINDT 


(Chief, NBC Newsfilm, 
Central Europe) 








Berlin. 
The Russians never heard of 
Nielsens or Trendexes or the 


Steve Allen-Ed Sullivan feud, but 


right now they make as if they 
know all about it. 
Berlin, former capital of Ger. 


many, now a divided city 110 miles 
behind the Iron Curtain, affords 
tv viewers a front-row seat in this 
encounter. 

East German TV, lagging far be- 
hind their West German competi- 
tor in 1955, has today pulled up to 
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and in some instances even sur- 
passed their Western competitors. 
They're well on the way in their 
“TV invasion” of the West. In 
some way this achievement can al- 
most be compared with the sur- 
prise success the Russians achieved 
putting Sputnik I and II into space. 





nauer and the Wehrmacht—made 
by an MC in the vaudeville show, 
anti-Nazi plays that show up the 
bad, bad West today, the suffer- 
ing of the colored pecple in the 
U.S., the Little Rock story—re- 
ported almost every night, at the 





Two years ago, West German TV, prenkielete pg Oe ag Oe 
technically and  showmanwise, | «. wer. o gs 
reigned supreme East German loaded” people’s democracy type 

md ' 7 audience. Lately, the slicked-up| 


efforts were clumsy. In addition 
to old and dated equipment, they 
used propaganda sledge-hammer 
methods that made even good party 
members wince. Todny there's 
nothing like this» They now have 


or are getting the latest and best 


propaganda films for the People’s | 
Army and naturally the glowing | 
reports about the Soviet satellite 
success. 


| Not Even Afraid of Eurovision 





They're even ompeting with 

equipment money can buy. And ei : " E ne ‘ 
: pte oes Eurovision now. Links are already 
money seems no object. Ironical- ettetiimet with Ceechosiovatkiat 
ly enough, a huge West German 2 . : geet 


electronic outfit, Siemens, has just 
finished building the most modern 
transmitter-studio, giving the East 
Berlin station the most powerful 
and modern setup of any Commu- 
nist satellite. Nine powerful trans- 
mitters are strategically located 
not only throughout East Germany, 
but especially along the East-West 
zonal borders, from the Baltic Sea 
to Czechoslovakia. Some of these | 
are on top of high mountains, oth- 
ers on huge 600 ft. high tv towers, | 
located close to the West. The 
international program conference 
late in 1956 gave East Germany 
new channels, easily receivavle on 
the international CCIR norm. So, 
with new transmitters strategical- 
ly located, their programs now can 





be seen by viewers all the way 
from Denmark to Northern Bava- 
ria. 


Know-How In The East 

East TV offers a program today 
that in many respects matches and 
sometimes outshines West German 
TV. Their live plays and films 
are specially tailored to the media, 
there's nothing oldfashioned about 
them. Gone are the heavy-handed 
propaganda shows, the show-trials 
that scared East and Western view- 
ers. While a year ago their ef- 
forts made you laugh, you'll now 
sit up and take notes. They're on 
the air longer, they haven't got the 
financial problems of the West, 
and since it’s a _ dictatorship, 
there's no inter-state squabbling 
as among the Western stations. 
Looking at some of their programs 
sometimes makes you wonder 
whether you're not tuned into a 
Western station. Their top rated 
programs include: A_ quiz-show 
that'll give away a small car, furni- 
ture, tv sets and the like, live 
transmissions from the famed Ber- 
lin State Opera (now located in 
East Berlin), direct telecasts of 
internationally famous plays, live 
sportscasts like the recent Russia- 
Poland soccer match, which drew 
110,000 spectators, the Khrushchev 
visit, movies (recent ones—French, 
Russian, and German), as well as a 
each 


slick 15-minute newscast 
night at 8, called the “Actuality | 
Camera.” 

This newscast is sometimes su- 


perior to the West, not so much 
because of its content, but because 
instead of using only newsreel 
clips, they simulate American tv 
newscasts, using a live commenta- 
tor in between film clips. Today 
they’re even willing to risk live 


telecasts from their puppet Peo-| : 
ple’s Democratic Chamber, and [| every effort to give the viewer a 


have seen party members half 
asleep or uninterested during an 
Ulbricht (East Germany's Commu-} 
nist boss) speech. Add to that live | 
Vaudeville shows (non-existent in 
the West) and a real good chil- 
dren's program, puppet-shows, 
cartoons and live kid plays. 
Cleverly sandwiched between all | 
this are propaganda digs at Ade-' 


| like 


,| grams and the fact that they’ve rec- 


| Carlos,” a four-hour live telecast, 


(first live telecast was done during | 
May Day parades when viewers 
were treated to direct switches | 
from workers and military parades | 
in Berlin and Leipzig to Prague.) | 
Upcoming soon, a further link-up 
to Poland and soon, maybe by the 
middle of 1958, Moscow. 


Since these items are served 
often enough between good non- 
political shows, many viewers 
won't switch off their sets and| 
it or not, are therefore ex- 
posed to this propaganda. 

“Der Deutsche Fernsehfunk,” as | 
the East Germans call their tv, is} 
five years old in January. They | 
started with 75 registered sets in 
1952, today claim between 150,000- | 
200.000. The most powerful viee.| 








mitter is located at Berlin-Koe- 
penick, reaching a radius over 60 
miles around the city. The East! 
TV center at Berlin-Adlershof em- 
ploys over 1,000 people, has four 
studios (rather large). They have 
three mobile units and will have! 
more once the new Siemens equip- | 
ment arrives. The recent Russia. 
Poland soccer game was their 
500th live telecast. 


The cheapest tv set in East Ger- 
many still costs 1,000 D-Marks and 
has a 14” screen. Total set pro-| 
duction is estimated (no exact 
figures available) around 10 to 15,- 
000 per month, a great number of | 
which go to other satellites. Many 
piivate would-be viewers are on) 
waiting lists, but if you're a party | 
member in good standing, you get 
one quickly. 

One wonders then, why the East 
spends so much time and money on 
tv with only 200,000 sets, many of 
which are located in so-called in- 
formation centers. It’s obvious 
they’re not making this effort alone 
|for their 750,000 viewers. Half of 
the present transmitters would 
| Suffice for their audience. Their 
}new powerful stations along the 
| border, their slickly tailored pro- 





this newest media to carry their 
| propaganda line. No question that 
at least half of the time, money 
and effort spent by them today is 
directed towards this goal. 

|  Bavaria’s Hep ‘Don Carlos’ | 
| But West German TV has not 
been idle either. In October they 
reached a 1,000,000 registered sets, 
now have 5,000,000 viewers. Next 
to Britain, they are the No. 2 nation 
in Europe. Their programming, 
| while still somewhat cumbersome, 
is quite excellent. They are making 





“cultured” program. The other 
night, Bavarian TV presented “Don 


using no less than seven cameras, 
putting it on Eurovision to Holland, 
Austria, Switzerland, and Denmark. 
Some good American shows are 
also seen. One Sunday afternoon 
West German viewers saw a com- 


| and viewers’ wish for obtaining the | 

















TV In Denmark | 
Booms As Sets |} 


. 

Sell Like Pastry 
= By VICTOR SKAARUP =| 
Copenhagen. | 

The rapid growth of Denmark's | 
five-year-old television has _ sur- 
prised even the Ctatsradiofonien | 
itself. During the first years the} 
wealthy state radio, which is get-| 
ting a yearly license of 22 kroner | 
($3) from each of the 1,397,000 lis- | 
teners—in a country with 4,000,000 | 
inhabitants—had to lend its little | 
brother, tv, several millions kroner 
to get it under way, but from this) 
year, when 100,000 viewers are 
expected around the New Year, 
Danish tv can probally not only 
support itself with the 55 kroner | 
($8) per set in yearly license, but 
start paying back the loan from 
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Statsradiofonien. interest for the coming quiz. Tick- 
Three years ago nobody took /ets to a big lottery, with the net 
|Danish tv seriously. There were) take going to a fund for crippled 


persons, have been sold and only 
those who have bought tickets get 
the chance to be called up before 
the cameras. The end prize is 64,- 
000 kroner ($9,000). 

Advertising is not allowed in 
Danish radio and television—but 
oddly enough the only time it was 
allowed it became the biggest suc- 
cess ever in Statsradiofonien’s his- 
tory and was the turning point for 
the success of Danish Television:— 
Last March there were three all- 
night Saturday programs tabbed 
“Entertainment for Millions,” with 
all proceeds going to help for Hun- 
garian refugees. Stars from all 
over Eurone (also two from Amer- 
ica—namely June Christy and the 
late Peter Freuchen came to Cop- 
enhagen and gave one or two num- 
bers or a short talk and each artist 
was “sponsored” by a private firm, 
which gave from 5,000 to 20,000 
kroner to the “Help Hungary” 
fund. The firms were allowed to 
| get in a few words of advertising 
about their products, and almost 
all big firms in Denmark were 
heard from. These three marathon- 
entertainments—one lasted from 8 
to 2—emptied the cafes and cine- 
mas all over Denmark and the 
were empty these three Saturday 
|evenings. Everybody who had a 
‘It’s What the Public Wants’ | tv set had a house full of guests on 

= ————— | these nights, which were probably 
The head of Statsradiofonien’s | the nendieet ever to Danish lee biz. 
Council, Peder Noergaard, an-| 


swered that he doubted it was pos-| , Many advertising people thought 
sible to go against the listeners’ | that now was the chance of getting 

in a couple of commercial pro- 
grams each week—but all proposals 
about repeating the idea were 
nixed. 

There is ordinarily one hour of 
tv each night—from 8 to 9, plus 
|four half-hour children programs 
|per week. There are also each 
winter several day transmissions 
frem important meetings in the 
Danish senate 

Many listeners complain about 
getting too many dull “cul- 
tural” programs, with Saturday 
night the only evening comprising 
light entertainment. A difficulty 
is the small number of Danish 
stars, who are seen ovel and over 


only 1,800 sets in use. Following 
year there were 5,700; last year 
27,000. This year the number has 
quadrupled. 

The popularity of this relatively 
new medium has hit the other en- 
tertainments hard—so hard, that 
the official organizations of cafe 
and cinema licenses got together 
in October and sent out an open 
letter to the responsible authorities. 
The protest, which got front page 
space in all the Copenhagen dail- 
ies, complained about the “irre- 
sponsible competition” from a gov- 
ernment controlled institution 
whose personnel is not burdened 
by “economic risks” against the 
entertainment world, which pays 
very big sums of money in taxes 
to the state. The letter said that 
the State radio and tv virtually 
dictates the life and death of Dan- 
ish show biz, and asked especially 
that tv stop sending the enormous- 
ly popular quiz program on Sunday 
evening 8:30, whereby the Danish 
viewers cannot get to the cinemas, 
neither to the 7 nor the 9 o'clock 
performances. The cafe and cine- 
ma organizations asked the Stats- 
radiofonien to move this program 
to one of the evenings in the be- 
ginning of the week—or to Friday 
after 9. 


best entertainment on Saturday 
and Sunday nights. 

And the quiz programs are con- 
tinuing—every other Sunday. It is| 
a series of charity programs. On 
the first program, three persons, 
each an expert in a special field 
(Swedish churches, water insects 
and sports) failed to win anything. 
On the second program an auditor, 
who is an expert in old Danish 
stamps, got as far as winning, 5,000 
kroner ($700), when he stopped and 
asked to pause and study the next 
two weeks, wherein he would de- 
cide if he would continue for the 
10,000 kroner or just take the 5,000. 





Of course, this will not lessen the! again. 
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It’s a Long, Long 
Haul For Austrian 
TV; Very Few Sets 








| service station of 





——=By EMIL W. MAASS« 
Vienna. 
In direct contrast to the com- 
piratively high standard of living 
here with all its intricate mechani- 
zations, television is but very slow- 
ly gaining ground. The industry 
is rather disappointed. The number 
of sets is still very low. 
Reason for this astonishing slow 


development. is threefold. One, 
Austrians are stll paying their 
installments on Volkswagen or 
used American cars, wash ma- 


chines, electric heaters, gas stoves, 
etc., this machinery preceding any- 
thing else. It must also be remem- 
bered that Austria was four-power 
occupied for more than 10 years 
and only actually contacted with 
Western easy-going-life two years 
aso. Reason two is the fact, that 
tv is just bevond the exnveriment- 
ing stage. Reason three the some- 
times dull programs of the radio 
system, for which the new company 
“Rundfunk” cannot be made 
responsible, because radio sets are 
taxed with merely 30 cents per 
month, Thus people distrust ty 
promises to build up a regular 
good service, 

Politicians refused an increase 
of this tax to 60 cents a month, 
because it would “threaten the 
stable schilling’ currency of 23 
schilling to the U.S. dollar. 

Radio has three stations, one of 


them shortwave, the other two 
alternating in their programs. 
When sender one plays music, 


sender two serves with “spoken 
words,” lectures and so on. : 
Television beginning Jan. 1, 1958, 
collects $2 a month from each set- 
owner. The Kahlenberg station 
serves the entire country by relay 
Stations. Last one opened was on 
Pyramide mountain in Carinthia, 
thus giving th's province the pos- 
sibility to receive the Austrian 
program. Up to now, they had 
relied on Italian programs. In the 
Western parts of Austria, reception 
from West German stations is, how- 
ever, better. That tv set owners 
in the neighbouring Communist 
countries, Czechoslovakia, Hungary 
and Jugoslavia receive the Kahlen- 
berg station better than their own, 
is a fact. 
Surprisingly Good [ 


Despite its very limited budget, 
the programs of the stations are 
rather good. Sometimes even ex- 
cellent. Among others, there are 
two reporting teams that can be 
favorably compared with any other 
country. Maestro Robert Stolz is 
often batoning the excellent Big 
Orchester of the Rundfunk com- 
pany. Outstanding opera perform- 
ances, transmissions from theatres 
(people forget that this all costs 
meney), exchange of guests with 
many nations alternate. 

Quiz shows and giveaways are 
very limited. Prices offered are 
modest; the man who can answer 
who is buried in General Grant's 


| tomb gets about one dollar. 


The sponsor here buys mostly a 
ready-made program by a special 
i the Rundfunk 
company. Since there is no law 
limiting time of appraisal of goods 





(Continued on page 104) 


} and merchandise, misuse of pester- 
ing the listeners with too much 


“buy this or that” is the conse- 
quence. 
How tv will handle this semf- 


commercial system is not yet de- 
| cided. Negotiations are going on 
| behind the parlor doors of the two 
|leading political parties, Conser- 
vatives and Socialists. 

Austrian authors, composers and 
publishers bitterly complain about 
foreign domination. It is a fact 
that more than 50° of the music 
| played is from abroad Disks, 
regardless if successful or flops in 
| their home countries, are imported 
and played to excess. Austrians 
surely are broadminded enough to 
accept and even like very much 
| “Que Sera” for instance. But they 
|must also hear ‘“worst-sellers” 
| many times a day. 

The new management promised 
|more understanding for the Aus- 
| trian output. The old Romans said 
|“Vederemo” (We shall see) and 
that ends this argument for the 
| moment, 

Radio and television are so far 
non-competitors here. The situa- 
tion should change in two or three 
years. Not earlier. 
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Italo TY’s Sharp 
Advances in ’57; 
Ahead of Timetable 


By ROBT. F. HAWKINS = 


Rome. 

Television’s year in Italy was 
1957. For the first time, during the 
past 12 months, video in this coun- 
try has become popular, respected, 
feared and fought—by its natural 
enemy, the theatre exhibitor. In 
other words, it’s here to stay. 

With the ever-growing total of 
setowners (over 700,000 at year’s 
end), tv is rapidly becoming a habit 
here too, and Thursday is no long- 
er the “only” night to watch the 
little screen. Saturday, Sunday, 
and to a certain degree Tuesday 
are now equally popular. New pro- 
grams being added now are de- 
signed to reinforce the other eve- 
nings as well. 

There are complaints, of course. 
Set prices, for one, are still much 
too high; the single channel makcs 
for program monotony; program 
time is still too short (but will be 
lengthened soon); there is little 
humor, few musical and/or variety 
shows; and the local preoccupation 
with video censorship, a serious 
hurdle in its very creative develop- 
ment, borders the pathological. 

RAI-TV—the monopolistic Ital- 
fan radio-ty setup which operates 
on a government grant—is current- 
ly planning some amends to satisfy 
its subscribers, who pay the high- 
est yearly fee (over $25) for their 
daily video diet. 

For one, program time will un- 
doubtedly be lengthened, with 
shows starting in the p.m. rather 
than evening hours. Additional 
quizzers and other lightweight 
shows will be added, more “Euro- 
vision” continental links used. And 
there will be at least two live dra- 
matic adaptations per week instead 
of the current one. (Italo use of 
feature pix has always been lim- 
ited, will for the moment not ex- 
ceed the present one/week rate.) 
[ 10,000,000 Viewers 


A RAI-TV poll taken early this 
year sets estimated Italian tele- 
viewer total at some 10,000,000 cn 
“good” nights, with high cipher 
ascribed to the still-iarge number 
(some 70,000) of sets set up in pub- 
lic places such as bars, cafes, and 
restaurants, especially in the hin- 
terlands. 

This optimistic total, far above 
RAI hopes and timetables, will 
presumably have to be revised up- 
wards soon due to the current rap- 
id spread of the “new” medium 
through the Italian South and the 
islands of Sicily and Sardinia, only 
recently reached by the Italian 





lL 





ered, a remarkable achievement in| 
so short a time, considering the| 


boot’s jagged and mountainous | 
physical layout.) Gregarious Na- 


ples, to name an example, joined 
the swing to tv with such a venge- 
ance this year that for several 
weeks ali pic houses in that city 
were shuttered every Wednesday. 

Yet in other circles, the advent 
of tv in this country during the 
year has brought on a strange phe- 
nomenon, perhaps ascribable to 
Italian character. Most people who 
own a set in this country—and 
we're generalizing—apologize for 
it, or claim they never use it. Yet 
slip in a question on tv sideways, 
and these same people will reveal 
a thorough knowledge of the medi- 
um and its new stars. 

Call it a snob snub or what, the 
same thing applies to very popular 
shows (such as the quizzer “Lascia 
o Raddoppia”) which are invariably 
“ignored” or panned by all until 
RAI sends out feelers stating pro- 
gram wil! be yanked. Then letters 
pour in by the literal thousands, 
protesting the move. (The program, 
by the way, is currently riding into 
its third year.) 

From the stateside point of view, 
an objective compendium might 
run something like this. 

On the debit side, Italian video 
lacks a general sense of timing and 
polish; time factors are of little 
importance—which has its advan- 
tages and its disadvantages; good 
things tend to be over-milked: for 
the general public, there is still an 
overlarge time segment devoted to 
“educational viewing”-——remembcr, | 





the local viewer has no other chan- | of fortune spins on and on, ‘round “Rigoletto” 
nel to switch to; mainly, there is| and ‘round, where it stops nobody | 20” 
just too little straight fun and en- | knows, to the eager approval of the | kinescope, as well as some editions | carry our 


tertainment, 


Com! Swiss TV 
Still 10 Yrs. Off: 
U.S. Vidilms Hot 


Zurich. 
Swiss TV, ending its four-year 
| tryout period end of this month 
}and entering into “regular” activi- 
ty as of Jan. 1, looks safe from the 
“danger” of commercials for the 
next 10 years, due to an agreement 
of the State with the Newspaper 
Publishers’ Assn. which helped 
|put up a major part of financing 

for the medium in this country. 
Originally, a three-year tryout 
period, 1954-56, was planned. It 
had to be extended to another 
year, however, in view of a public 
~~ | voting last March which was to de- 


cide whether the federal govern- 

Wheel of Fortune ;ment should take over Swiss TV 

|and finance it. Motion was then 

Continued from page 97 Samm | declined by the people, and an- 

teur myself this last year. I've had coward ao vy to be — 

; which would avoid commercialize 

a camp in the Berkshires for boys yideo-—teckad seid 

‘ : — upon by the Swiss 

and girls seven to 17. My experi-|as a real scare, especially in view 
ences have been pleasant ones. I'm | of echoes from the U. S. 

probably now a professional in that| The Newspaper Publishers’ Assn. 

field. I'll have a camp again this| then stepped into the picture, of- 

year. This has been the culmina-| fering an amount of $465,000 an- 


: 2 : |nually for 10 years—and no com- 
tion of a lifetime dream of mine.| mercials. Total of $4,650,000 con- 























JACK CARTER 


Congraulations and 
Season's Greetings 











Unlike the majority of dreams, it/ stitutes the major part of financ- | 


eventuated better than had been | ing for Swiss TV, the balance be- 


anticipated. I had the good fortune | ing made up of a government loan 


| plus subscription fees. Latter will 
to obtain a good staff under the AS ike 
direction of Dr. Warren E. Free-|?& augmented by 40% beginning 


|of 1958, with rates set at $19.50 
man, former director of the School | 4 : : of 
of Musie of Besten U. |(formerly $14) for private con- 


I myself | : : 
: }cessions and $39 ($28) for public 
averaged five days a week at the | ones (cafes, BB ag 
camp, and found out, as so many | If, duri th t 10 
instructors do, that I learned as) <0: ng the nex years, 
much as the students. Swiss teevee should be able to 
I don’t recall when I had a more } 


|stand on its own feet due to rev- 

enue from subscripti e e 
pleasant summer, perhaps because | piled fees alone, 
I was kept on my mettle every 


minute. Of course I had the “Ori- 


then the newspaper publishers are 
|free to discontinue payments. In 
this case, the State could, theor- 


——— 








France Eyeing 
1960 for Bigtime 


Emergence of TV ; 
=By GENE MOSKOWITZ= 


Paris. 
Economic, political difficulties, 
with the accompanying austerity, 
finally led down the line to a cut- 
ting of the outlay for the state sub- 
sidized Radiodiffusion - Television 
Francaise. In spite of its burgeon- 
ing aspects, video, being the John- 
ny-come-lately, had to take a back- 
seat to radio in handouts. But in 
the wake of this, tighter program- 
ming and more care in technique 
and output have enhanced rather 
than adversely affected tv here. 
This year registered tv sets, 
with licenses paid for the year, hit 
700,000 and it is expected to dou- 
ble by 1960 when all of France is 
to be covered by direct transmis- 
sion. There are about 13 transmit- 
ters to go before all is in video 
range. Right after this the second 
| plete kinescope of NBC’s opera Sooner expected to go into 
mtaedpsemMgieonen There's lots of In fact, the recently redone tow- 
other good programming. Live tv} ¢, of the Eiffel Tower was given 
plays, variety shows, sportscasts,|a second antenna for this future 
j direct Bundestag debates, news| wavelength. oe ah. at ot 
, ' . - , ‘ ; {it might not be a reality until a 
— mnie — program eine | least “965. Firstly, color tv has to 
tains, however, still abhor and fight |be settled and resolved with set 
fulltime commercial tv. But there| builders and, more important, a 
| is talk now that industry is pushing|cheap all-purpose set has to be 
hard for a second, fully sponsored | fashioned before video can really 
say , ‘ : | find the place’ here it has taken in 
program. It might well be realized| other western countries, notably 
by the middle of 1958. The West/the U. S., Great Britain, Italy and 
German Bundestag, however, must | West Germany. 
give it the green light. Commercial eS ny om — di- 
| televis i i s won | rector Jean D’Arcy, this new chan- 
aan oes not nel might be done’ in the Earls 
eh - ; __ | way with private firms building up 
j lin and Munich are co-sponsoring | programs, or the RTF itself creat- 
a half-hour regional program six/ing them, and commercial time 


times a week. Two of these pro-|S0ld on them. No program would 


. : lever be broken into for commer- 
grams are the most widely viewed | 




















PAUL WINCHELL 
Congratulations and 
Season's Greetings 


Reds Vs. West 


Continued from page 103 
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lon either station. One is a quiz, 


ginal Amateur Hour” telecasts | tically, reconsider commercial tv.| “Double or Nothing” style, top 
weekly all through, the, summer This iooks "highly" improbable, | prize $1,500, the other also a qu 
a0, though. Under the circumstances, | called “We're looking for the 


ments. It was a busy summer! 


The majority of persons I meet} 


read VARIETY, of course. When, 
therefore, VARIETY brings up the 
lack of new comedians, I am asked 


regarding it, for much new talent | 


|commercial video seems cancelled 
out at least as long as the govern- 
ment depends from newspaper 
| publishers for the existence of the 
visual medium. 


Approximately 35,000 tv sets 


passes before me. “Is the shortage | have been sold in Switzerland to- 


as bad as the stories make out?” I | gate. 





Weekly programs now 


smartest housewife.” Their prizes 


| 
‘ing machines and tv Other 


| stations have now shown willing- 
; ness to follow Muaich and Berlin's 
| lead. 


sets. 


am asked. “If so, what is the| amount to an average 14 hours,| But in marked contrast to East 
remedy? one |Telecasts from the two studios,|German TV, the West has no 
What About New Talent? || Zurich and Geneva, are made six | special long-range tv transmitters 





saa, 
I agree that there is a shortage | 19-15 p.m., sometimes later, plus 


There is | one-hour afternoon programs twice 
no vaudeville, no burlesque to de-| weekly and Sunday 


of upcoming comedians. 


velop them. Even hometown night 
club’s demand “names,” 
sons who have arrived. 


television, and has not had thor-|-——; 


ough grounding, his material and 
mannerisms may be burned up in 
a single showing. 


mes per week, 8:30 p.m. to 


Structure of programs is: 


‘4 | newsreel: play, or variety show, or 
. If by chance an aspiring comedi-| documentary film, or tv film: re- 
onet O i . io | : ' ry } 
telenet. (98% is now claimed cov-| an does gain an appearance on| peat of newsreel (Zurich only). 


| | 50° of Shows on Film 





| About 50-60% of weekly pro- 


| gramming 


is on film, half of 


Is there a remedy? Well, there | which stems from U. S. sources. 


can be the beginning 
Schools can give more 
their dramatics to natural mimic 


and wits. This talent—a rare one | considered 


when genuine and with a folksy, 
basic philosphy—is no less worthy 
of development than some other 
talents considered to be in higher 
brackets. 

Often it is the wits of the age, 
the laugh-provoking geniuses who 
satirize our foibles, who set their 


| 


| 


of one. | Lack of suitable European tv films | ‘ sherds ; 
time in| accounts for this high percentage, | iMvasion” of the West. Without 
s| although some U. S. tv films are | forming West German TV stations, | o9n a vidscreen, feels D’Arcy. Only 


too “American” for 
local taste, notably “Science Fic- 
tion” “The Unexpected” and “Mr. 
District Attorney.” Latter 


| well received first, but wore off 


vee morning re- | 
| ligious services once every fort- 
or per-| night. 


|located' strategically along its 
| borders, only SFB-TV (Radio Free 
| Be rlin) can be seen by them. Its 
| power is being stepped up to 50 
| kw next Spring. It will be seen in 
a 60-mile radius around Berlin, 
reaching about 15% of the total 
East Zone audience. 

| So, as far as the propaganda war 
is concerned, the East is winning 
this one, hands down, and how 
unscrupulously they go about it 
}can be seen by their newest “TV 
Without in- 


| they recently built a huge 600 ft. 
|'high 100 kw _ transmitter at 
| Schwerin, not far from the Ham- 


| North-West Germany, reaching 


range from pots and pans to wash- | 


| cials, for they would come either 
lat the beginning or the end of a 
|show. Public service, via education 
and information, would be a duty 
'of both networks. 

45 to 50 Hours a Week | 





Beamings vacillate between 45 
to 50 hours per week now with 
60° live and 40% on film. Yearly 
budget is about $14,000,000 for 
almost 2,400 hours of annua! trans- 
mission. Main changes were weed- 
ing out a few variety programs 
|!which were getting repetitive and 
cutting the buying of foreign 
‘mainly Yank) vidfilms. More in- 
| terest and work was put in on live 
|documentary shows, getting better 
feature film stock, and evolving 
|new quiz and panel shows. France 
won the coveted Priz Italia Award 
|this year for the best video show 
|among 15 nations, with a documen- 
tary entry on a heart operation. 
| Main direct variety show is still 
| Jean Nohain’s “36 Chandelles,” an 
j}impromptu vaude show with top 
|names. New ones now utilize a 
story format to work in acts to 
keep them from going stale. What 
is fresh in a music hall can go sour 
two Yank vidfilm series are cur- 
|rently on now, “Brave Eagle” and 


| “Hitchcock Presents.” The difficul- 


was | burg-Kiel zonal border. It covers|ty js high dubbing costs for a half- 


|hour show which might hit $1,000. 


later on. The “Fury” and “Lassie” |into Denmark as well. Then, in)Since payment is only about $300 
series had special appeal for the | Violation to international regula-! to $400 for a show it does not pay. 


kiddies, of course, but some edi- 


| ton, they switched onto the Kiel 


A cheap dubbing process, with oth- 


| 


tions met with critical disapproval. | Channel, easily drowning out this | er outlets in French speaking areas, 


Series are now discontinued. The 


byw 5 KW station. Next evening, 


mark on that age. George Bernard - sood-size West German TV ii. 
Shaw, Will Rogers, Ed Wynn (a Geneva station presents, jamong | @ goer sy est German —_ 
genius as a serious actor now),|°thers, “All-Star Theatre” and | ence, expecting to watch their 

;| “Rin-Tin-Tin” besides French 26-| nightly newscast “Tagesschau,” 


Mark Twain, Beatrice Lillie, and 
the Caesars, Bennys, Hopes of tele- 
vision have a lasting effect through 
their means of entertainment, in 
their varied strata. It’s no dis- 
credit to be a comedian, to cause 


people to laugh, and to see them-| 


selves as they actually are while | ©' 
| sions, 


they laugh. 

But such talent ought not to be 
forced. Indeed, no talent ought to 
be forced. True talent needs only 
the opportunity. 

The world requires laughter, es- 
pecially when tensions are high. 
The laughter, however, should 
come with spontaneity, with fresh- 
ness and without malice. I believe 
many amateurs can give profes- 





minute variety shows and myster-| 80t a real surprise when they saw | prise, 


| Plus later replays, may solve this 
;and bring in more Yank film video 
| fodder. “Rin Tin Tin” was popular 
|last year and may be in for a re- 
but “Kit Carson” was 


ies, made by “Teleprogrammes de | the Communist newscast instead. | deemed somewhat too violent for 
Paris” for Luxemburg and Canada. | !‘’s been East TV shows ever since, | Gallic moppets. 


Original English versions are 
used by Zurich with a short Ger- 
man commentary, whereas Gen- 
eva has mostly French-dubbed ver- 


One of the most successful tv 
series locally is “Disneyland,” 
telecast, once every fortnight, 50 
minutes each. Live shows are 


clearly topped, by “Eifach, Dop-| 


plet Oder Nuet,” Swiss equivalent 
of “Double Or Nothing.” It takes 
place every other weekend. 

Main source for kinescopes is 
NBC whose color spec “La Travi- 


sionals lessons in that. They come | ata” was widely acclaimed here 
with the clean spirit of youth, un-|in black-and-white version (color| grams, it also should work the|by some visiting Yank video reps. 
prejudiced yet by the harsh con- | tv is still years off in this country). | other way around. An East German | He stated that a recent conference 


tacts of life, but with keen vision. | For 


That’s why, I believe, our wheel 


thousands, 


January, Menotti’s “Amahl 
and the Night Visitors” is skedded, 
will follow. 
another highly 


| 


is 


popular 


‘of “Wide, Wide World.” 


| because soon thereafter, the West- 
}ern Station voluntarily withdrew 
|from its channel. It just couldn't 
|compete powerwise. The Kiel sta- 
j}tion now is faced with a_ two- 
| pronged problem: How to switch 
| to another channel (for which in- 
} ternational permission must be 


pay some $15 for new antennas in 
order to see the station. In the 
| meantime, however, this audience 
}is watching the television pro- 
grams of the “German Democratic 
| Republic.” Actually, while the 
| switch in Channel permits the 
| Western viewers to see East pro- 


| viewer 
| Western 


theoretically could watch 
TV, the Iron Curtain 


“Project | could be lifted. But there are not | of 


Western transmitters to 
story. The West Berlin 
| station alone isn’t enough. 


| euough 


granted) and, if so, will its viewers | 


} 


| D’Arcy feels that most Yank vid- 
film series are made for a system 
that broadcasts almost all day. For 
a much tighter method, like the 
French, many of them are not up 
|to standard. French tv now has 
five sound stages and will have 
three more by the end of the year. 
|Plans to make their own series 
have not jelled, via an annex pro- 
|ducing company SOFIRA. Latter 
makes documentaries, but has not 
come up with any worthy series 
idezs as yet. 

D'Arcy also lashed out at eriti- 
cisms leveled at Gallic techniques 


of various video-using countries 
'had deemed Gallic techniques one 
the best on the Continent. 
D'Arcy feels that tv is still not a 
| definite competition to other facets 


| (Continued on page 106) 
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How fo Write 
The Unlickable 


——=By SAM KURTZMAN— 


Hollywood. 

Wherever I go writers implore 
me to divulge the secret of my suc- 
cess. They beg me to disclose how 
I manage to realize a comfortable 
income from television and pic- 
tures while hardly ever exposing 
my name on the credit panels of 
the wide and narrow screens. They 
want to know whether it’s a mat- 
ter of knowing the right person or 
being a shrewd business man. 

Frankly, it’s neither. 

It was by sheer accident that 
I became one of the foremost prac- 
titiomers in the art of writing the 
unlickable. At that time I had 
known absolutely nothing about 
this literary form of expression. 
I had been writing for radio and 
magazines and had many of my 
works aired or printed, depending 
upon the medium. Fool that I was, 
I was satisfied in this little world 
of limited returns. Little did I 
know of the wonderful field of un- 
lickable writing. 

As I recall it, it was about four 
years ago that I conceived an idea 
for a television series. I wrote up 
a descriptive brochure, including 
all the tantalizing cliches to hook 
the potential network or sponsor. 
I placed the slick bond paper script 
between two crisp covers and 
handed it to my agent. 

Within two weeks the wheels 
began to turn. The network execu- 
tive called my agent and announced 
that there was definite interest in 
the idea and that they would like 
to have a little time to think it 





over. My agent suggested that if | 


they wanted to hold it, it would 


only be fair if they paid for the | 


option of doing so. 


After the normal amount of 
wrangling and name calling, an 
amicable agreement was reached. 


The network took a 30-day option 
on my idea for which they paid 
a surprisingly nice stipend. For a 
month I anticipated the great day 
when I would become the owner 
of a package, the creator of a tele- 
vision series. I was proud. 

But when the month was over, 
I was suddenly thrown into the 
depths of the slough of despond. 
My agent phoned to say that the 
network had dropped the option. 

“But why?” I wanted to know. 


“They got their staff writers to 
try to expand it into a season of 
episodes, but—” his voice faded. 

“But what?” I asked. 

“They just couldn't lick it,” he 
explained. 

Then he added that there was 
one thing to be thankful for. At 
least we had the option money. 

Although that was little consola- 
tion, I resigned myself to failure 
until I heard the agent reassure 
me that he would try the idea on 
another network. 

[And At The Same Dough! | 

Five days later he called me 
with the news that the second net- 
work was enthused over my idea 
too, and had bought a 10-day op- 
tion on it for the same amount 
that the first network had paid for 
the 30-day one! No doubt about it, 
I was becoming a high-priced op- 
tion writer. 

I was happy, but a little reluc- 
tant to celebrate, having been dis- 
appointed once before. When the 
10 days were up, my agent notified 
me that this network too found 
itself unable to lick my story line. 

When I suggested to my agent 
that we might as well throw the 
towel in as far as this series was 
concerned, he pooh-poohed the 
thought. We have just begun to 
fight, he announced. 

But I had lost confidence in the 
idea and began working on another 
series, Soon it too was submitted 
te a network and the program de- 
partment. heads were impressed 
enough to pay for a short-term op- 
tion. Twenty days later I was giv- 
en the story back with the explana- 
tion, “We just couldn’t lick it.” 

Any normal writer would have 
given up. I too felt I've had it. 

But my agent shouted, “Cour- 
age!” 

“Look,” he explained. “Your sec- 
ond idea is now at the second net- 
work. Your first idea is at the 
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word you have cashed nine very 
pretty checks. Is this failure or 
success? I ask you.” 


The answer was obvious. Destiny 
had asserted itself, I had entered 
a new career. 

From that day on I have spe- 
cialized in writing stories, ideas 
and outlines that would hold great 
promise for popularity at first 
reading, but into which I had in- 
serted certain elements that upon 
subsequent perusals would make 
the entire thing unworkable. 

I even tried this technique on 

screen stories and soon my agent 
was collecting option payments 
from all the major studios. With 
the advent of independent produc- 
tion companies my ideas have cir- 
culated into hundreds of offices, 
always enticing the readers, al- 
ways collecting the checks, always 
|being given up as—you're right— 
| unlickable. 
This kind of writing is not easy. 
| You have to learn certain little 
|tricks, certain  characterizations 
that could prevent your story from 
getting filmed. Naturally, I couldn’t 
divulge all of them right now, for 
—heaven knows—it took years of 
experimentation and analysis be- 
fore these certain touches became 
part of my writing style. 

Today, being the master of the 
unlickable story line, I have agents 
phoning me day and night. They all 
beg to handle me. They know that 





Mama, Won’t You 


Rock With Me 


By JIMMA STRONG 


Washington. 

“What does your daddy do?” is 
one of the first questions children 
ask their new friends when they’re 
getting to know each other at 
school, The more important they 
make daddy’s job sound, the more 
secure and superior they often feel 
in this new environment. Our 17- 
year-old daughter, Dee Dee, didn’t 
feel that she had made much of an 
impression years ago when she an- 
nounced to the children at Miss 
Libby’s School in Chevy Chase, 
Maryland, after hearing about law- 
yers, doctors, engineers, teachers, 
ete., “My daddy plays records.” 

But the picture has changed 
drastically since then. People who 
|play records on radio are known 
as disk jockeys, and the disk jock- 
ey is radio’s greatest current asset. 
|He is largely responsible for the 
tremendous increase in revenue 
|pouring into the coffers of radio 
stations throughout the country. 
His job is to deliver commercials 
|and play records, injecting his own 
| particular brand of wit, humor, 
“corn” or philosophy. His boss re- 
fers to him as a “personality”’— 
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music itself, or does the music sim- 
ply furnish an emotional outlet for 


First Catch 


An Audience 


——By EUGENE BURR 


Richard Aldington (at least I 
think it was Richard Aldington) 
once wrote, “Any man who cannot 
appreciate Rostand’s ‘Cyrano’ has a 
taste too refined for his own good.” 
This expresses an attitude that 
might profitably be borne in mind 
by a lot of people who produce 
television shows or write them or 
write about them. A refined taste 
may be a wonderful thing to have 
(though no one has as yet suc- 
ceeded in showing me why, or in 
explaining its supposed superiority 
to plain, decent good taste, which 
isn’t the same thing at all). But 
if a refined taste is going to make 
you allergic to the hopes and de- 
sires and dreams of ordinary peo- 
ple—the ordinary people who make 
up mass audiences—it becomes a 
dangerous and debatable cargo to 
| carry on the uncharted seas of 








already existing problems? Obvi-| television. For television, in the 
ously, we observed, something is | changing concepts that have been 
wrong when performers leave the | sparked by changing conditions, is 
stage because of fear of physical | a mass-audience medium, pure and 
injury from a rioting audience of | simple. If you pay rent on an ivory 
thousands of teenagers. Obviously,| tower and allow your brow to 
something is wrong when every | broaden under an ego-filled intel- 
available policeman and even fire- | lectual sun, that may be an un- 
admit. But 





his fans regard him as a friend. | 
He is important to the boss as a} 
salesman on the air—he is signifi- | 
cant to a community because of his 
| personal appeal to his listeners. | 


The current and controversial | 
| rock and roll and rhythm and blues | 
music and its effect on teenagers, | 
|which is creating hysteria across | 
|the country, caused us as a hus-| 
band-wife disk jockey team and | 
parents of two teenage daughters | 
|to reevaluate the influence which | 
a disk jockey exerts on his listen- | 
|ers and his obligations in present- | 
jing suitable entertainment. The | 
| primary aim of a disk jockey is the | 
| same as that of people engaged in| 
|any occupation—to make money. | 

But we feel that the end does! 
| not justify the means in our busi- 
| ness, as well as in any other. Disk | 
|jockeys in many areas have 
jamassed tremendous audiences by 
| “plugging” records in questionable 
and downright bad taste—in other 
| words, by featuring the bad rock 


men are required to quell such | pleasant concept to ; 1 
rioting. Obviously, something is| it’s also a fact. And if you can't 
wrong when a Police Captain| admit it you'd better get out of 


makes a public statement that the television. 


only time such distusbances occur! A few years ago things were 
are when rock and roll shows are | different. Then, set-ownership was 
held, and he further requests the| pretty much _ restricted to the 


Chief of Police to have them dis- 
continued. All of these things tock 
place about a year ago at the Na- 
tional Guard Armory in Washing- | 
ton, D.C., where “name” bands 
have played for dancing for years 


upper-middle income brackets, and 
a patina of highly self-conscious 
nseudo-culture covered the medium 
like a rash. The people who owned 
sets followed the more determined- 
ly tasteful critics in order to learn 
without any trouble occuring. what they were supposed to like; 

No discussion of the current fad| they parroted the pronunciamentt 
in music would be complete with-| of such self-apoointed Jehovahs; 


out including Presley and the| thev dut'fully submitted themselves 
Press! Our own daughter “discov-| to the boredom of tv plavs without 
ered” Elvis Presley for herself) becinning or middle (and certainly 


without end) in the mistaken con- 
cent that they were thus exnosirg 
themselves to culture, rather piti- 
fu'lv believing thot the easy pre- 
ciosity of the garbled nlavlets was 
art: any show that tried te tell a 
satisfving or complete story was 
fastidiously relegated to the corn- 
heap: producers who subst'tuted 


while assisting us in auditioning | 
new record releases. This previ- 
ously unheard-of singer, who first | 
recorded hillbilly songs, had a 
sound which appealed to her. That, 
we feel is an important point in 
considering his impact. This young 
man had created a sensation among 
the young people before he was 


seen on a tv screen anywhere— 


and it was because of his sound and | 


eco for taste were hailed as gon- 
iuses; writers incapable of dreame- 


10% of an unlickable story is still| and roll and rhythm and blues. 
10%. They call me. I don’t call | Often they are paid off on the side 
them. |to do so. Many of them sponsor 
Having foregone credits — and | rock and roll dances and programs, 
frankly, who wants credits when | attracting primarily teenagers, and 
the option checks keep coming at | use their radio shows to publicize 
regular intervals?—I have found | these events. Nor are they dis- 
that even considering residuals, an |turbed nor discouraged when they 
experienced unlickable writer can| witness moral misconduct, riots 
do better with one script after 10|and brawls on these occasions. 
exposures than a writer of a pro-| “This is what the kids want, so I 
duced tv film that has had four | might as well be the one to cash 
reruns. in on it... Their behavior is none 
My advice to you wriiers who| of my affair... They have parents, 
would like to get into this still un-| don’t they?” These are attitudes 
crowded field of writing the un-/| which we have heard expressed. 
— is this: Watch what you | Spinning a Dilemma 
To make a name for yourself as| The advent of the rock and roll 
a writer of the unlickable, you craze placed many disk jockeys in 
must write with great precision|a dilemma. however. Is it a bad 
and care. You must weigh every|influence on teenagers, we asked 
word you put down. You must see! ourselves. We made every effort 
to it that your plot can’t be solved. | to conduct an objective analysis in 
You must be sure that your hero | determining whether we would de- 
can’t be cast. You must make the /|viate from our policy of program- 








not his gyrations. The adult critic 
detected the vulgarity! He will re-| 
main greatly in demand as an en- 
tertainer as long as the controversy 
now centering around him con-| 
tinues. 

Think of Your Own Home 


ine uv an effective story or writing 
| dialog with eren a family resem- 
|blence to human sneecch were 
hailed as the new Shakespeares 
and Molieres. 

But—fortunately or unfortunate. 
| lv, depending on vour v'ewpoint— 
~ Our decision to eliminate rock that’s over now. The determined'y 
and roll records from our programs | artistic gravy-tra'n has nassed. A 
meant that we would lose some| few of its assorted rod-riders have 
audience. That was made evident| been left behind, but they're be- 
by a petition we received signed by| ginning to look hungrier and 
300 high school students, accompa- | hungrier as the days go by. 
nied by a “pan” article in their||~~q’ Set For Every Peasant a 
newspaper. We felt compensated | — — mee — 
a few days later, however, when| The reason for this phenomenon 
we received another high school | has nothing to do with art or taste 
paper praising the Strongs for our | at all. It lies in the fact that, for 








sets impossible to build. 

Remember, if you don’t follow 
my advice, if you’re too hasty, if 
you're too careless, you will never 
be an unlickable writer What's 
worse—your stories will be pro- 
duced. 


CANADIAN VIDPIX 
ENTRY A N.Y. CLIC 


The first Canadian Broadcasting 
Corp’s commercial venture in the 
half-hour telefilm field “Toma- 
hawk” has pulled a neat surprise 
in the New York market, ranking 
first of all syndicated product in 
its time period, Sundays at 6:30 





.m. 
4 According to the A. C. Neilsen 
rating for the four week November 
‘57 period, “Tomahawk,”. distrib- 
uted by Lakeside Television in the 
U. S., rated 6.8 on WPIX. Its next 
highest competitor in the syndica- 
tion field was “Hawkeye, The Last 
of the Mohicans,” on WABC, with 
a 5.8. “Hawkeye,” incidentally, also 
was produced in Canada. In the 
also ran department were “Science 
Fiction Theatre” on WOR-TV, with 
a 2.6 and “Frontier Doctor” with a 








ninth studio. Without selling one|2.0 on WABD. 


ming “top pops” for our youthful 
| audience, interspersed with good 
standards for “Mom and Dad” and 
a featured record for the kiddies, 
concluding with a hymn for the} 
entire family, to include a certain | 
amount of rock and roll. 

We reminded ourselves of the 
times we had heard our mothers 
talk about Rudolph Valentino in 
awed tones, and how we, ourselves, 
| were “sent” by Crosby, Miller, and 
others. And we realized that every 
|generation must have its “idol.” 

We discussed many phases of the 
|programming problem between 
|ourselves, and then we consulted 
|our own daughters and a represent- 
|ative group of high school students 
in our metropolitan area. Then we 





reached our decision as disk jock- | 
|eys and parents not to play rock 
|and roll. 
| We were told by these bright 
young people whom we consulted | 
that “the more adults criticize rock | 
| and roll, the more we want it.” This | 
we felt was a typical reaction of | 
|that period when youngsters want | 
to be quite grown up but are forced 
| by social, economic and legal re-| 
strictions to mind their parents! | 
“How much,” we asked, “of the 
misconduct indulged in at rock and 
‘roll performances is caused by the 


efforts on behalf of 
music. We are deeply grateful that 


wholesome | the past few vears, set-ownership 


has seeped through the entire 


thousands of people in Washing. | economic structure, until now even 


ton, D.C., Virginia, 
Pennsylvania and West 
allow us to visit in their homes and | 
automobiles and places of business 
each day. We feel a strong obliga- | 
tion to make every effort to rec- 
ommend to them only the type 
product which we, ourselves, use, 
and to provide the type entertain- | 
ment which we would welcome in 
our own home. We feel that every- 
one who has the privilege of being 
behind a microphone or in front of | 
a television camera has a great per- | 
sonal responsibility to his public. | 
Movies are rated as to suitablity | 
for family entertainment; book re- 
views provide a guide for selecting 
appropriate literature; legitimate 
plays receive ample advance criti- 
cism. Unfortunately, radio and 
television programs are reviewed 
only after they have been available 
to any member of the family who 
is old enough to turn the button 
on the set! Our industry, in many 
respects, must be self-censoring. 
It is the function of our industry 
not to moralize, but to entertain 
But, in our opinion, a medium of 
entertainment that is “free” to 
millions of people of all ages 
throughout the country has a social 
obligation to do a bit of “moraliz- 
ing” here and there, and to refrain 


|from presenting any performance, 


whether on records or live, that is 
unsuitable for family enjoyment 
without so labeling it! , 


Maryland, | the lowest income bracket ‘below 
Virginia | $60 a week) is bristling with new- 


bought antennae. The peasants, 
with deplorable stubbornness, re- 
fuse to follow critics and other 
Messiahs eager to tell them what 
to like and so to lead them from 
their native intellectual morass. 
They care little or nothing for 
nuances of sensitivity or psychotic 
overtones of emotion or other 
trivia of the determinedly artist‘c. 
They just want to see “a good 
show.” And, in the dramatic field, 
a good shew to them means a good 
story—a story with a beginning, 
a middle and an end, a recognizable 
and clearly stated theme, strong 
character-identification, a powerful 


| emotional pull, and solid, well-built 


dramatic effect 

TV, thanks to the change in set- 
ownership patterns, is now a mass- 
entertainment medium in_ the 
fullest sense of the word 

This, to the earnest aesthete, is 
simply deplorable, because it means 
that tv must deal primarily in corn, 
It must—but to some of us who've 
never managed to be self-conscious 
about renting an ivory tower, it’s 
not deplorable at all. 

The trouble is that so many peo- 
ple who should know better have 
been stampeded by the fashionable 
intellectual attitude toward what 
is snidely known as corn. Actually, 
corn is and always has been the 

(Continued on page 106) 
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Soviet B’casting, 
Circa "57: 1-Shot 
Aerial TV Web 


—=By IRVING R. LEVINE 
(Moscow Correspondent, NBC) 


Moscow. 

Soviet television will remember 
1957 as the year of the first tv 
network, and for Soviet radio it 
was the year of the world’s most 
listened-to program. 

The Soviet program that caught 
the ears of the world was emitted 
from the Soviet sputniks and con- 
sisted of nothing more than a 
beep-beep noise. But that was 
enough for some people to hear it 
as the sound of impending doom 
and for Russian propagandists to 
declare that it was the clarion eall 
of Communism’s future. The opin- 
jon was expressed, too, that the 
Kremlin missed a golden, or red, 
opportunity by not having ar- 
ranged for the sputniks to transmit 
a few bars of “Arise Ye Workers 
of the World.” In any event, few 
sounds in radio excited more com- 
ment or attracted a greater audi- 
ence. 

As for Soviet tv—the event of 
the year was the setup of a net- 
work by means of airplanes hover- 
ing aloft at specified distances. 
This enabled Moscow tv to transmit 
events of the summer World Youth 
Festival (attended by 160 Ameri- 
cans against the recommendation 
of the State Department) and, 
more suspiciously, the Red Square 
parade on Nov. 7—the 40th anni- 
versary of the Revolution, On all 
other days of the year, television 
In Russia is without a network. 

There are 25 cities, including 
Moscow, Leningrad, Vladivostok, 
Omsk, Tomsk, and Minsk, with 
tv stations, but none are linked 
et. Thus, to arrange a network for 
tevolution Day a number of planes 
with relay transmitters were need- 
ed. The people in Kiev and Minsk 
were able to see the tanks and 
guided missiles fine as they rolled 
through Red Square, but the folks 
in Leningrad were disappointed. 
Something went wrong with the 
aerial relay and, although a signal 
of sorts was received, it could have 
been the Red Buttons show for 

could be made out of it. 





that 
The director of Moscow tv did get 
reports from Warsaw and Prague 
that the aerial boost given to their 
transmitter enabled viewers in 
those Communist capitals to tune 
in and, quite unexpectedly, see 
what Big Brother was doing in 
Moscow 

The end of 1957 brought a de- 
velopment of even greater impor- 
tance to Moscow television, owned, 
operated, .and fully controlled by 
the Government. For the first time, 
Moscow's” 1,000,000 setowners 
(there are about 2,000,000 sets in 
all the U.S.S.R.) are now able to 
switch channels. Soviet tv has still 
to acquire kinescoping facilities: 
electronic taping of tv programs 
is not even discussed; color tv is 
talked about in the distant future 
of 1960—-but, Russians can now 
choose between two channels. Both 
are run by Moscow’s single tv sta- 
tion. Both have pretty much the 
same sort of programs. But at least 
there is the feeling of satisfaction 
that comes with knowing there is 
something else to watch. What 
else? Well, if you don’t like “So- 
viet Youth in Sports” on Channel 
1, try “New Soviet Verses” on 
Channel 2. The sports program 
consists of demonstrations of cal- 
isthenics by brawny youngsters, 
intended to fire interest in the 
populace for keeping in shape by 
regular setting up exercises. The 
poetry program was devoted to 
dramatic readings of new poems, 
all with the theme of glorifying 
the state and Party. 

On another evening if Ivan 
doesn’t like a program devoted to 
commemorating 25 years of the 
Ordzhonikidze factory he can just 
switch the dial to a program de- 
votesi to arts of the Turkmenia 
section of the U.S.S.R. 

Programs on either channel are 
not noted for their brightness and 
humor. But occasionally there is 
a surprise, not always intended. 
As when a visiting chorus from 
Communist East Germany per- 
formed. The last two numbers on 
its program were “Casey Jones,” 
sung in English, followed by the 
“Internationale” in Russian, Rare- 
ly has tv seen a more bizarre se- 
quence of songs. 

Although 1957 saw the advent of 
the zoomar lens to Soviet tv for 


all 
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the first time, it saw no increase 
in the hours of telecasting. Mos- | 
cow tv is on four hours a night, 
from 7 to 11 p.m.; it starts at 
6 p.m. on Saturdays and there’s 
a couple of hours Sunday after- 
noons, the Russians’ only day off. 
No tv, though, during the day. So- 
viet authorities don’t want to offer 
temptations that might keep the 
Soviet worker, man or woman, 
home from work. 


CHOTZINOFF DOUBLES 
AS A WQXR GABBER 


NBC general music 
Samuel Chotzinoff has found a 
second broadcast role. He has just 
started doubling as a weekly com- 
mentator for WQXR, the Gotham 
indie. 

Actually, there is a t'eup be- 
tween his WQXR radio show and 
his parent company. Chotzinoff is 
narrating “Overture,” the new 
program, for sponsor RCA Victor 
Society of Great Music, under the 





director 


Book of the Month Club's direc- 
tion. Program is heard from 8:05 
to 8:30 p.m. Saturdays, and it 


began last weekend (4). 


‘Champagne Package’ 
Now in 50 Markets 


National Telefilm Associates new 
“Champagne Package” has been 
sold in over 50 markets, including 
New York, Los Angeles, San Fran 
cisco, Chicago, Boston, Indi: 
polis and Miami. 

In the half-hour syndication de- 
partment, the new production on 





the established “Sheriff of Co- 
chise” has been bought in about 
80 markets. 

Under the heading of new 
skeins, NTA is the midst of pro- 


duction on 39 episodes of “This Is 
Alice,” “How to Marry A Million- 
aire,” and “Man Without A Gun.” 
“George Jessel’s Showbusiness” 
series also is being completed 
Pilot production on “U. S. Mar- 
shall” and “Grand Jury” now is 
underway. 


| of omniscience? 
sent basis have they and their own 
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staple ingredient of the world’s 


greatest literature and drama. Bad | 
| corn—the 


handling 
themes—is 


inexpert 
mass-identification 


of such themes, as distinct from 
the narrow-based hogwash of those 


who insist that Art must be 
endemic — good corn results in 
| Macbeth” or “Tartuffe” or “Cy- 


| rano.” 


Corn comes In all varieties, and 
good corn can be not only good 
theatre but also good art; it can 
be effective and excellent even 


when it is enjoyed by great masses 
lof shaving-cream-buyers and ciga- 
| ret-smokers. 


Before you tilt a 
supercilious nose at corn per Se, 


| consider a play that has to do with 


a glum lad who sets a rather obvi- 
ous trap for his father’s murderer, 
who melodramatically turns the 
tables on a couple of two-timing 
friends, who has a fight with his 
fiancee’s brother during which a 
cup of poison, of all things, gets 
into the wrong hands—and who 
learned about his father’s murder, 
in the first place, from a ghost. 
There’s nothing on earth cornier 
than that but it’s also a pretty 


good play A lot of people have 
even called it Art. It is, as of 
course you've recognized. 
“Hamlet.” 


For a worker in television to turn 
his back on the fact that tv is a 
mass medium is, in cold truth, for 
him to turn himself into a thief 
He is being paid to deliver audi- 


ences as wide and as large as he 
can make them. If he avoids this 
aim. in order to impress his own 
artistry on others or merely to 
inflate his own ego, he is taking 
his money under false pretences 


He is stealing it from his network 
or his agency or his svonsor just 
as surely as a sneak-thief steals 
the wallet of his victim. 

His attitude is all the more un- 
fortunate because, if he were to 
deliver a audience and still 


mass 


| give dramatic integrity to his offer- 


ings, he would prove his artistry 
far more fully than by catering 
exclusively to the members of 
his confused little cultural kaf- 
feeklatch. One is forced to suspect 
that he does what he’s doing 
because he hasn't talent enough to 
do anything else 


Scouting a Silly Premise 

That’s one reason why the people 
who howl, in effect, that tv must 
educate the masses by offering pro- 
grams that the masses won't watch 
seem a little silly. They also seem 
rather dangerous. They insist that 
their own ideas, unshared by the 
majority of viewers, are the sole 
panacea for the viewers’ ignorance 
and must be shoved down the mass 
gullet whether the masses like it 
or not. Just how have such self- 
appointed prophets won the mantle 
On what heaven- 
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of 
of 
|course deplorable. But good corn 
|—the legitimately artistic handling 
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personal biases been made arbiters 
of the public taste? To some of 
us they appear less like demi-gods 
|than demagogues, advocating a sly 
land subtle sort of intellectual 
Hitlerism 

| To anyone who believes in the 
democratic process—to anyone not 
blinded by the glitter of his own 
| intellectual preeminence—a popu- 
lar show need not necessarily be 
a bad show. Good writing need not 
necessarily be unpopular writing. 
Despite the bleats of various 


pundits in our stalls of learning, | 
good | 


there no such thing as 
writing in itself. Good work in any 
art is work that fulfills its primary 
purpose; and that purpose in any 
art—and particularly the so-called 


is 


communications-arts—is to estab- 
lish an equation betwen creator 
and auditor. It is created to im- 
press an effect upon others, no 
matter what that sought-for effect 
may be. If it’s created merely for 
the aesthetic delectation of its 


creator about artistically 
effective a prettily colored 
pebble dropped down a well 
Those cultured souls 
whose tender taste is gravelled 
when they are asked to aim at 
mere audience-effect, but who still 
insist that their desire is to uplift 
unintelligent 


it's as 


as 


resolutely 


the poor, tasteless, | 
masses, forget completely that 
those poor unintelligent masses 
have to watch a show before they 
can possibly be uplifted by it. A 
magnificent artistic tour de force 
viewed by the producer’s imme-| 
diate family and by practically 
nobody else will do precious little 
to improve the taste-standards of 
the general public. In order to 
“improve” the customers you must 
follow the old French recipe for 


rabbit stew: “First, catch a rabbit.” 
You must give your show a broad 
enough base of popular appeal so 
that as many viewers as possible 
| will watch it; then you can set 
about improving the watchers. It’s 
hard—but it can be done 





i Status Quo 
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try, locally and nationally, as to 
what is called for. It is a very sim- 
ple fact that programming must 
fit the tastes and activities of the 
listeners. 

Well, enough aid. 
to tip my hand. Someone might get 
the hunch that live, well-paced 
modern musical programs in two- 
hour blocks is a good idea. They 
might realize all of a sudden that 
something has changed — variety 
programming in radio is on the way 
out; today, people listen to a “radio 
station,” and those two-hour blocks 
of live, musical shows might just 
happen to flow in with good local 
programs. Then, we'd have to em- 
ploy the unoriginal but applicable 
phrase: “What we originate, others 
imitate, and we appreciate.” Al- 
ready, one competitor has jumped 
on our “LIVE” bandwagon in a big 
way. We don’t mind. 

This is a very interesting sub- 
ject—radio sure has changed—but 
let’s not bother about it too much; 
the status quo is comfortable, and 
it’s good for a while yet. 


Jim Tyler’s Widow 


Dorothy Whedon who is one of 
the interviewees in the current 
Cosmopolitan Magazine special 
“American Wife’ issue is the 
widow of James Tyler, longtime 
CBS and Mutual sales promotion 
director. 

Her present husband 





is 


a tv 





scripter, tbest known 
“Titanic” documentary. 


for his 


I don’t want | 


——___— 








Next Stop the Moon 
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guage. In the U.S. we are guided 
by a single industry code, but in 
international tv there are different 
censorship barriers in each coun- 
try; you have to be careful not only 
about the moral tone of your show 
but also about the way it charac- 
terizes different nationalities. The 
communications, travel and ship- 
ping costs and time are compound- 
ed several times over what they 
are in domestic distribution. 

The challenge of the world-wide 
market is building up one of the 
main pressures for bigness among 
tv film distributors. An effective 
international operation requires 
not only placing company repre- 
sentatives in most of the major 
capitals of the world but also the 
frequent visiting of overseas ty 
centers by homeoffice executives, 
Screen Gems, wiih the aid of its 
parent company, Columbia Pic- 
tures, can currently count on 40 
| international sales representatives, 
| three of them out of our homeof- 
| fice, the rest stationed beyond U.S, 
|borders. As this article goes to 
| press, Bill Fineshriber will prob- 
| ably have just returned from a 
| two-month tour of Europe. In an- 
| other two or three months he will 
| be off for a two-month swing 
| through the Far East. Fineshriber, 
| we expect, will spend at least 40% 
;of his time overseas. 

Obviously, such exertion § re- 
quires great strength. It is essen- 
| tial not only to keep account of the 
temper of the various overseas 
markets, but also to be on the 
alert for production opportunities, 
for, international tv cannot oper- 
ate in only one direction. There 
has already been some good over- 
production of tv film  pro- 
grams. There will have to be more, 

It’s Screen Gems’ policy to seek 
out production and co-production 
arrangements in every corner of 
the globe, especially in countries 
that have been large consumers of 
U.S.-made programs. Our long- 
standing concern for and constant 
surveillance of the world market 
I would say makes us eminently 
capable of guiding producers in 
other countries in the production 
of programs with the greatest profit 
potential in every country of the 
world. With Columbia Pictures we 
have experienced production per- 
sonnel available to work with na- 
tive talent, program creators and 
studios any place on this planet. 

And if necessary we would even 
be prepared to send production 
people to outer space to make bet- 
ter and more world-conscious pro- 


grams 
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French TV 
Continued from page 104 


of show biz yet. About 160 features 
are shown every year, 70 of which 
}are dubbed Yank pix. They usually 
}garner about $1,000 a showing. 
| There are no age limits, depending 
jon the producer and his feeling 
about video exposure. Pic classics 
get $2,000 a throw (i.e. “The Third 
Man,” “Stagecoach” or a “Madame 
De . ” of recent vintage). 
i | Sets Still Too Costly | 
A nagging problem is still the 
high cost of sets with an average 
one going for about $250, way be- 
yond an ordinary family’s means 
at present. Set sales have grown in 
| the cities and suburbs but still lag, 
paradoxically enough, in the coun- 


|try areas. The French peasants, 
[though sadly lacking entertain- 


|ment, are still wary of this new- 
fangled imagery and await the 
traveling 16m film shows. D’Arcy 
feels that when the French finally 
begin to accept tv completely, buy 
on credit, and find a popular priced 
set, video should skyrocket here. 

Meanwhile special sets with con- 
version setups for border areas 
are being made. However, D’Arcy 
| affirmed that reception of the offi- 
}cial French video and such private 
| border outfits as TV-Monte Carlo, 
Saar and Luxembourg now have 
about the same power and clarity. 
These fringe outfits are not held 
to be any sort of competition to 
the present official video setup. 

Eurovision is still in effect and 
broadcast an eight-nation simul- 
taneous show New Year's Eve. 
There are now program inter- 
changes between France and Italy. 
So video is still a potent force here 
and growing, both nationally and 
internationally, and comes 60, 
| should take its official place in the 
show biz scene here. 
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Kind 


195 1... a dynamic year for television. There are 


now three and a half million more television homes than last 
year. More people are spending more time watching television 
than a year ago. And the three networks’ share of audience 

has increased over 1956, while the independent stations’ declined. 


1957 also saw an unprecedented shift of audience among networks, with 
NBC emerging as the Number One network daytime and advancing 
into a virtual stand-off for the Number One nighttime position. 


’ During the day NBC leads the second network by 6%. This is 


an audience increase of 30% over last year for NBC while the 


second network has declined 11%. 


At night NBC's average audience has jumped 10% in twelve 
months while the other network’s has dropped 10%. 
In terms of nighttime half-hour wins NBC and its major 


competition are now tied with 21 apiece. 


In the completely reprogrammed 7:30-8:00 PM (NYT) 
Monday-Friday strip, NBC’s audience is 71% greater than a year ago. 


These gains are naturally reflected in NBC’s business 
ledger. Sponsored time and gross network billings are the 


highest ever recorded by the network. 


While advancing in audience and sales, NBC also won more awards 
for distinguished programs than any other network. During 1957 

it gave America its most talked about productions—television classics 
like Green Pastures, Pinocchio, the General Motors Fiftieth 
Anniversary Show and Mary Martin’s Annie Get Your Gun. NBC 
also offered the nation’s educational television stations their 


first live network programming. 


By all yardsticks of leadership, 1957 was a year of substantial 


progress for the N B G 
Television Network 


Source: Nielsen Television Index. 
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| These are some of the programs on CBS Radio today. 
Only a network can provide this variety of entertainment and information. 
And CBS Radio, of all the networks, does it most successfully. Which is why 
more people devote more time and attention to sponsors’ messages on 


THE CBS RADIO NETWORK. . 
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THIS IS THE HOUSE THAT BUYS MORE TIME, SPENDS MORE TV DOLLARS, USES MORE BIG-NAME HOLLYWOOD TALENT, 
AND PROVIDES AMERICA WITH MORE HOURS OF SOLID ENTERTAINMENT THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE IN THE WORLD) 


INSIDE THE HOUSE: Frank Sinatra, Eddie Fisher, George Gobel, Van Johnson, Jack Benny, Bob Cummings, Dean Martin, Jimmy Durante, Tyrone Power, Bert Lahr, Jane Powell, Marge & Gower Champion, Kay Thompsory 
Bonald O'Connor, Ed Wynn, Jo Stafford, Kay Starr, Terry Moore, Mickey Rooney, Bill Lundigan, Walt Disney, Ward Bond; Bob Horton, John Daly = some of the talented people selected for and presented by our clientas 
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Responsible for London’s television from Monday to Friday 
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I have been in this business 
25 years is why my back is broken. 
ii 
Love, 
Henry Morgan 
BILL HOBIN DAN LOUNSBERY 
Director of Producer 
“Your Hit Parade” “Your Hit Parade” 
NBC-TV NBC-TV 
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“The ABC people insist 


it’s a Thanksgiving party... 














9 


Indeed it is. The end of a great ABC Television year (and the start of 


what should be an even greater one) is the perfect time to fill an imag- 


inary ballroom with people to whom we owe thanks. People like: 


The advertisers and agencies whose concrete support has made possi- 


ble our successful move to fully competitive status. (We’re also thanking 


you by currently serving up an average of almost 1 of the total network 


TV audience at considerably less cost than our competition. ) 


The press, both trade and consumer, for their full and fair coverage 


of our growth into fully competitive status. 


Our directors and stockholders, whom we thank for their confidence 


and tremendous personal investments. 


CBS and NBC, for their part in making the whole industry picture a 


healthy, competitive one. (And bear in mind, gentlemen, that our newly 


scored average 300 share of audience didn’t all come out of your slice. 


ABC’s revitalized programming has increased viewing levels in virtually 


every time period in which ABC competes. ) 


Our affiliates and employees, whose enthusiastic hard work has brought 


us so far. 


And let’s not forget the FCC. Their implementation of the American 


system of broadcasting has made all of this possible. 


So carve up the turkey and uncork the wine. This one’s on ABC — 


with thanks! 


ABC TELEVISION network J 














Congratulations VARIETY 


Toots Shor 
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Westinghouse Broadcasting Company, Inc. 


is proud to announce . 


BALTIMORE 


= 


CONFERENCE 


on Local Public Service Programming 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
MARCH 5, 6,7 and 8, 1958 


For the second year, a broadcasting industry conference 
on Local Public Service Programming will be held—in 
Baltimore, Maryland, on March § to 8, 1958—under the 
auspices of Westinghouse Broadcasting Company, Inc. 
To The Baltimore Conference—to be held on the cam- 
pus of Johns Hopkins University—will be invited a cross- 
section of radio and television broadcasters who have 
demonstrated leadership in public service programming. 
The Baltimore Conference will be sparked by a series 
of lively, shirtsleeves discussion sessions, and talks by 


men and women who know the excitement that can be 


found in public service. The broad emphasis will be on 
showmanship in educational and community service pro- 
gramming. While the basic format will parallel last year’s 
successful Boston Conference, there will be plenty of new 
features, new points-of-view, new ideas. 

We are looking forward eagerly to The Baltimore Con- 
ference, and to the contribution we feel it can make to our 
industry. Our plans for The Baltimore Conference are 
further expression of our beliet that broadcasting is most 
effective on stations that have earned the respect and con- 


fidence of the communities they serve, 


WESTINGHOUSE BROADCASTING COMPANY, INC. 


pavio. BOSTON, wsz+ waza, PITTSBURGH, KoKA, CLEVELAND, kyw, FORT WAYNE, wowo, CHICAGO, wino PORTLAND, xex 
TELEVISION: BOSTON, wez-1v, BALTIMORE, wst-Tv, PITTSBURGH, Koxa-1v, CLEVELAND, Kyw-1v, SAN FRANCISCO, Kru 
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Euenybody Sing --- Best Wishes ta 
VARIETY 














Best Wishes 


from 


An anonymous friend 





(JACK PHILBIN) 





BRS 


ART BAKER) 


Who-—(of all things!) came out with 
a community sing album called 


“THAT SING THING’’ 


(INTERNATIONAL RECORDS) 


Because 


“YOU ASKED FOR IT” 
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THESE TOP 
RATED SHOWS 
NOW ON NBC-TV 


® 
THIS IS YOUR LIFE 
Sponsored by Crest and Ivory Wednesday—10 P.M.—EST 


TRUTH OR CONSEQUENCES 
Participating Sponsors Daytime—Mon. Thru Fri.—11:30 AM —EST 


IT COULD BE YOU 
Participating Sponsors Mon. Thru Fri.—12:30 P.M.—EST 


TRUTH OR CONSEQUENCES 
amr mam "i! Nite Time Friday—7:30 PM-—EST 
MCA MANAGEMENT 


lol (load) PRODUCTIONS 


STARTING JAN. Ll —10 P.M.—EST—NBC-TV 
END OF THE RAINBOW 


Sponsored by Geritol 
READY TO GO 


THE HUMAN THING TO DO 


RALPH EDWARDS PRODUCTIONS 


Contact 

WILLIAM BURCH or PAUL EDWARDS 
1655 N. Cherokee, Hollywood 28, Calif. 
HOllywood 3-8121 
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| THE GOTHIC CORPORATION 


Management Consultants 


George F. Foley, President 


Representing in Television: 


Consultants to: Rex Marshall 


The Gallup Poll 


Ralph Paul 
American Features Corp. Bill Rogers 
Theodore Productions, Inc. Bob Emerich ¥ 
Craig Allen 


730 Fifth Avenue 
New York City, N. Y. 


JUdson 6-4312 























- a er 


Best Wishes 


RICHARD IRVING 





CALIFORNIA | 
STUDIOS | | 





ee AE 


REVUE PRODUCTIONS 
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TOP 3 


#1 HIGHWAY PATROL 31.9 
1 #2 DR. CHRISTIAN 23.1 /- 


T i 7 F AFT - b #3 MEN OF ANNAPOLIS 18.5 


TIME, ZIV SETS THE PACE WITH... 


IN CITY 
roll me) ke): | 
AFTER CITY. _ 5a #4 HIGHWAY PaTeoy. 


#2 
Time after time, in city after city, n MEN OF ANNAPOLIS 
7 | V ZIV SHOWS RATE GREAT! 4 MR.DISTRICT ATTORNEy 
Time aiter time 
in city after city 
RATE GREAT 
e 


ZIV SETS’ THE PACE WITH 












S 
SYNDICATED SHOW 


3 Wy, 
Time after time % 


im city after city 
ZIV SHOWS 
RATE GREAT! 














ZIV TELEVISION PROGRAMS INC. 





oy 4)" Me) 5 ee | od ee ee 








#1 MEN OF ANNAPOLIS 33.3 


3 OUT OF TOP 5 
SYNDICATED SHOWS IN 
DAYTON 


#3 wichwaypatro. 33.0 










#5 SCIENCE FICTION 
THEATRE 25.0 







Pulse, Sept. ‘57 


ZIV TELEVISION PROGRAMS INC. 






ELL aI tc Siia8 AG eso Bes 





#1 HIGHWAY PATROL 


A out oF Tor 8 eee 


#7 SCIENCE FICTION THEATRE 


TH UTS TITAS time ter time in city ater ey 


ZIV SHOWS RATE GREAT 


IN SAN FRANCISCO eit 


ZIV TELEVISION PROGRAMS INC. 
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daha baila calcein 





-’ ARLENE 
“a FRANCIS 


| 
4 
5 


Exclusive Representative: MARTIN GOODMAN, 36 Central Park South, New York City PL 1-3555 




















JOHN CANNON 


announcer 


pene = Warmest 
y 4 Wishes 
\ Ol To All 


r & 
eee: ili ff ® Radio Registry 
Let piteyeede ee 


wy “SID CAESAR INVITES YOU” 
| 


ABC-TV Firs Show January 26th 
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Sos ce 


ia 
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‘ 
PRODUCTIONS 

’ > CREATIVE PROGRAMMING 

‘ a 41 East 67 Street - New York 22, N.Y. + Plaza 1-O600 

; 449 South Beverly Orive + Beverly Hills, Calif. + Crestview 4-7357 
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MARTIN GOODMAN 


Exclusive Representative 


ONATHAN 
WINTERS 


36 Central Park South, New York—PLaza 1-3555 

























HUGH 
DOWNS 


* NBC-TV 
“ARLENE FRANCIS 
SHOW” 


JACK PAAR’S 
“TO-NIGHT” 


* NBC-RADIO 
“MONITOR” 


Exclusive Representative: 
MARTIN GOODMAN 
36 Central Park So. 


PL 1-3555 











Congratulations HARIETY 


— Miss Frances 





DR. FRANCES HORWICH 


“DING DONG SCHOOL” 


WGN-TV, Chicago 
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11% of all network TV 
between 8 and 11 p.m. 


will be filled this season 
by J. Walter Thompson clients 


MONDAY TUESDAY 


ed 


WEDNESDAY 


THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 


SATURDAY SUNDAY 






#) Zorro 
} for Seven-Up 
Ozzie & Harriet 








ABC (alt.) 
for Kodak eae 
ABC 






Dick Powell's Ed Sullivan 





™ a Zane Grey Theater for Kodak 
or Lever : for Ford—CBS (alt. ‘ 
! CBS (lt) or For (alt.) CBS (alt.) 


ie 4 ES Have Gun— 
Will Travel 
a for Lever—CBS (alt.) 
ABC 








. Father Knows Best  “™* 
for Scott/Lever 
i NBC 


= *@ 


PLAY HOUSE 
FS 9 


arten 





: anliabamnites abietcaa Rivas 


Steve Allen 





Schlitz Playhouse for Ph 
\ ; The Ford Show for Schlitz ™ NBC (ait) ast 
al Suspicion starring CBS : 
a for Ford Tennessee Ernie Ford Gisele MacKenzie 
si NBC (alt.) for Ford—NBC for Scott 
‘' , NBC (alt.) 


' Kraft TV Theater 
‘ for Kraft 
NBC 





Nw? Meade arly Re: 8 


The Lux Show 
starring 
Rosemary Clooney 
for Lever—NBC 














~ 


THE BOB HOPE SHOW THE LUCILLE BALL- 


for Johnson Motors Division 





Special shows 


8 one-hour shows 














DESI ARNAZ SHOW 
for Ford 
6 one-hour shows 








ke aM Mts Act 


New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Hollywood, Washington, D.C. 
Miami, Montreal, Toronto, Mexico City, San Juan, Buenos Aires, Montevideo, Sio Paulo, 
Rio de Janeiro, Santiago (Chile), Lima, London, Paris, Antwe Frankfurt, Milan, 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 


Johannesburg, Cape Town, Bombay, Calcutta, New Delhi, Madras, Tokyo, Manila, 
Sydney, Melbourne, Porto ‘Alegre, Nairobi, Durban, Port Elisabeth Karachi, Ceylon 
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2082 


Personal Management: 
AARON B. STEINER 





























PRODUCERS 
of the : 


FINEST in FILMS 
Say 

Thank You 

To Our Friends 

at 





Jaime del Valle 


The Advertising Council - N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., - Baker 
Advertising Agency, Ltd., Toronto - Ted Bates & Co., Inc. - 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. - Benton & ; 
Bowles, Inc. - Calkins & Holden, Inc. - Compton Adver- 

tising, Inc. - Cunningham & Walsh, Inc. - Donahue & Coe, 
SPG Inc. - Doyle, Dane, Bernbach, Inc. - Erwin Wasey, Ruth- ° 
rauff & Ryan - Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. - Norman Glad- 
ney - Grant Advertising, Inc. - McCann-Erickson, Inc. - 
Morse International, Inc. - Norman, Craig & Kummel, Inc. . 
- Seagram Distillers Co. - Raymond Spector Co., Inc., - 
Sullivan, Stauffer, Colwell & Bayles, Inc. - Sun Oil Co. - a 
Young & Rubicam, Inc. ‘ 


bb p” 
. THE LINED ™ You've Given Us a Good Year of 1957 
SAN FRANCISCO BEAT May We Wish You a Healthy, Happy and 


Prosperous 1958 


WONDSEL, CARLISLE & DUNPHY, INC. | 
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Best Wishes on Your 52nd Anniversary 














Milton Berle 


























Fifty-second JARTETY Anniversary 
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BILL 
NIMMO 


Starring... 


“KEEP IT IN THE FAMILY” 


Saturdays 7-7:30 P.M. 
ABC-TV 








“DO YOU TRUST YOUR WIFE?” 


Monday thru Friday 3:30-4 P.M. 
ABC-TV 


Management 


FRANK COOPER ASSOCIATES 
































JUDY LYNN 


SINGING STAR 
a= Of = 
“THE BIG PAYOFF’”’ 
for the 
COLGATE-PALMOLIVE CoO. 
Monday through Friday 3:00 - 3:30 P.M. CBS-TV 
Direction: WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY 


























nS Omer Sm Sere Sage o © 


VARIETY 


NA RAEBURN 


RADIO REGISTRY MU 8-6600 





























-% 
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Votes of confidence? Mutual is getting them at a contracts. e Mutual's great flexibility has attracted 34 recent, new advertisers = 


landslide rate from listeners, agencies, advertisers including topmost names in consumer products and services. The confidence 
and affiliates. e Listeners like our new, non-TV- we comes from our affiliates, too. Time clearances shoot straight through at 
competing programming: News, Sports, Mutual — because Mutual shoots straight with its stations coast-to-coast. @ 
Special Events. More news more often means If you're interested in the widest coverage at the lowest cost-per-thousand, if 
more listeners consistently —to Mutual! you're interested in results, call your Mutual representative. Get the whole 


e Agencies are proving their confidence with wonderful story — and for you too, the feeling of confidence will be... Mutuall 





BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
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STORY~ BOAKP 





AGENT*: I checked on it ... 
they took a half page. He 
should too. It'll cost ... 
Wl ss 


PUBLICIST: Well, it'll be a 
bite. But it's worth it. The 
thing is: what's he going to 


put in it? 











AGENT: Uh ... Lemme* see what 
the others did. 


PUBLICIST: Well, I can tell you 
right now he should have more 

than a lot of white space and a 
little John Wayne in the middle. 





AGENT: I don't know ... 'Course 
Marty** is supposed to push that 
in the east ... but it would be 
nice .., 


AGENT: Nah ... Revlon or Kent 
might not like it. Better stick 
with pleasant stuff, like the 
Canada Dry. 





AGENT: (Picking at Prune 
Danish.) Hmm ... Should mention 
the Challenge ... But no hard 
sell! 


PUBLICIST: Yeah, but can't we 
sneak in that he sings a 

little ... acts ... does a little 
comedy? Know what I mean? 





RALPH STORY & ° 


$64,000 CHALLENGE (and more!) 


ne 
* Harold Jovien, Premiere Artists 
1046 Carol Drive, Hollywood, 


: Hey, how about the shot # PUBLICIST: Wait, I've got it! ... Calif. 


of him on the donkey? STORY ... STORYBOARD! AND IN 


THE LAST PANEL ... ** Martin Coodman Associates 


36 Cmtral Park South, NYC 























International Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employes ) 
and Moving Picture Machine Operators 
of the United States and Canada 
A.F.L. - C.1.0. 








vack ff, BARRY 1) 
BB an Zot sy 


667 MADISON AVENUE «+ NEW YORK 21, N.Y. 




















Representing Craftsmen Employed in 
Production, Distribution and Exhibition 


in the Entertainment Field 


RICHARD F. WALSH 


International President 


HARLAND HOLMDEN 
General Secretary-Treasurer 


rm 


represented by ULL c&) SUITE 1900 


1270 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS 








NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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YOUNG & RUBICAM,”” 
Advertisin 1g 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO - DETROIT - SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES * HOLLYWOOD - MONTREAL * TORONTO 


LONDON + MEXICO CITY + FRANKFURT « SAN JUAN + CARACAS 





' This is Caesar’s wife. 
She is above suspicion. 


Let us not forget that advertising, in addition to its responsibility 
for selling goods, also has a public responsibility. 

Both responsibilities are met best only when advertising, as 
Caesar’s wife, is of unquestioned integrity. 
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MITCHELL AYRES 


Musical Director 


THE PERRY COMO SHOW 























Speaking for the Sponsor: 


“WHAT'S MY LINE?” 
DICK STARK... <2" 
== = “LEAVE IT TO BEAVER” 
“THE PATRICE MUNSEL SHOW” 


“WELLS FARGO” 
“COMEDY TIME” 














PETER BIRCH 


Director-Choreographer 
CBS-TV 





“CAPTAIN KANGAROO” 




















JACK HURDLE 


PRODUCER-DIRECTOR 


The Robert Q. Lewis Show 
8 to 8:30 P.M. Daily 
Saturdays, 11:05 to 12 A.M. 
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If you don’t call us... we’ll call you... 


Secretaries to... 





Hello! Our bosses and all of us at NTA just want to wish 


3 
Harold 
Goldman 








VARIETY and all our friends the best year of all. It looks 


like the best year in NTA’s history, too. You'll be hearing 





from us. But meanwhile, if you want to get through to us... 






10. 
Stanley 


*Please note our new ‘phone number in New York—JUdson 2-7300—and our Florsheym 


new address—The Coliseum Tower, 10 Columbus Circle, New York 19, N.Y. 





...to say the best of everything 
from all of us at NTA! 
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AUDIO: LITTLE GIRL: MY DADDY ... AT 530 FIFTH AVENUE—A 
SHORT WALK FOR MOST OF YOU. 
I'VE SEEN THE BRIGHT NEW 


OFFICES. HOW ABOUT YOU? 


SAYS TO TELL YOU THAT DOHERTY, 
CLIFFORD, STEERS & SHENFIELD 
—A LONG NAME—IS NOW... 


{530 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 





5 ae aan 
the whrle Radtov- 7H poug ! 


Hal James Harry Bressler Don Quinn 
Russ Ambruster Dick Strome Sam Vitt 
Bob Nathe Davidyne Saxon Bob Widholm 
Millie Jackson Bernice Brilmayer Rita Nachem 
Tracy Samuels Hal Gerhardt Elaine Breakstone 
Bill Wall Jim Lynch Ruth Koehler 


DOHERTY, CLIFFORD, STEERS & SHENFIELD, INC. 
Advertising 


YUKON 6-6500 














Sidney Lumet 























ARTHUR PENN 




















WILLIAM 0. HARBACH 


PRODUCER 


oO” 


DWIGHT A. HEMION 


DIRECTOR 


THE STEVE ALLEN SHOW 























GREETINGS TO LARIETY 


ALAN M. 


FISHBURN 


TV ® RADIO © STAGE @ FILMS 


333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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$e 





Reser. 





SS 


Anniversary Greetings 


PEGGY WOOD 

















DON RICHARDSON 


Director 


U.S. STEEL HOUR 
(Live) 


(Film) 











cam —— a 


























MAX LIEBMAN 


HAVE A HAPPY 


CAROL REED 


Monday thru Saturday 
WCBS-TV 


RAIN OR SHINE 
LATE WEATHER 
SIX O’CLOCK REPORT 























ee ce 





Yours in All Kinds of Weather 


P. J. HOFF 


CBS Weatherman 
IN CHICAGO 





PRODUCTIONS INC. 




















Congratulations Z4RIFTY 


from 


JUD LAITIRE 
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Symbol 
of fine 
television 

films 


OFFICIAL 
FILMS 
INC. 


The Adventures of Robin Hood 
Sir Lancelot 

The Buccaneers 

Sword of Freedom 
Vagabond 

The Big Story 

Decoy 

Errol Flynn Theatre 

My Little Margie 

Star Performance 

The American Legend 
Trouble With Father 

The Star And The Story 
Dateline Europe 

Overseas Adventure 

Cross Current 

Rocky Jones, Space Ranger 
My Hero 

Colonel March of Scotland Yard 
The Hunter 

Willy 

The Scarlet Pimpernel 


NEW YORK + ATLANTA 
BEVERLY HILLS - CHICAGO 
DALLAS - MINNEAPOLIS 
SAN FRANCISCO - ST. LOUIS 
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Congratulations 


JEANNIE CARSON 


1957 





Starred in 


“HEY JEANNIE!” 


TV Series — CBS 


Guest Starred on 


GENERAL ELECTRIC THEATRE ® WAGON TRAIN 
JANE WYMAN THEATRE @ ED SULLIVAN SHOW 
GEORGE GOBEL SHOW @ TENNESSEE ERNIE FORD SHOW 


IN PREPARATION 





Television Motion Pictures 


“THE JEANNIE CARSON SHOW” “ROCKETS GALORE” 
J. Arthur Rank 


MERT KOP 


Producer 


























“$64,000 Question” 




































in 
Houston 


> 
“+ 








23. 
Ney e+ 
gk 


at 


KTRK-TV, channet 13 KTRK-TV, channei 13 KTRK-TV, channei 13 
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A Happy 52nd to AARIETY 


JOHNNY 
CARSON 


Star of 


“DO YOU TRUST YOUR WIFE?” 


Monday through Friday 3:30-4 P.M. 
ABC-TV 





* 


Starring in 


“TUNNEL OF LOVE" 


Opening January 10th 
National Theatre, New York 


Personal Management: 
SHEILS and BRUNO ASSOCIATES 
New York - Hollywood 


‘Big Brother’ BOB EMERY 









































poke 


CHARLES SANFORD 


| MON. - THRU FRI. 12:15 to 1:00 P.M. 




















M | Direct 
amen p suid JUPACTINE CONTINENTAL |, ¢st0lt 
Nkpp "84 gGe Al », ENS BAKING a! 
THE PATRICE MUNSEL SHOW yer as Rae | pe 
ABC Television U.S. . QoMC!ADar 
FRIDAY, 8:30-9 P.M. aN RRS CEREALS a Aiton 
































Personal Manager: HARRY KALCHEIM, WILLIAM MORRIS OFFICE SEE JIM ALLEN IN BOSTON OR PETERS, GRIFFIN, WOODWARD IN N.Y 
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_ QUALITY. PLUS EXPERIENCE 
ESTABLISHES FOUR STAR FILMS Inc. 


AS THE LEADER IN THE 








DICK POWELL'S ZANE GREY THEATRE CBS. Mone } 
TOP NAME STARS (FOUR STAR — ZANE GREY, PRODUCED BY HAL ieueoraly 


ALCOA-GOODYEAR’S TURN OF FATE NBC 
i STARRING DAVID NIVEN, CHARLES BOYER, JANE POWELL, ROBERT RYAN, JACK LEMMON 
{FIRST ANTHOLOGY; INC; PRODUCERS: ROBERT-FELLOWS AND VINCENT M. FENNELLY) 


RICHARD DIAMOND, PRIVATE DETECTIVE CBS 
STARRING DAVID JANSSEN 







UCED BY MARK eile. - 


e707 
J ty 






VINCENT FENNEL 





rir Garris: Biles) CHAL mmam™ 
LS he bf & & by 4 “ Py ite lB] a A 2 ae NB ot 
TF tL PliLa? AY whe & 


+ iw = 


BATTLEFLAG WANTED, DEAD OR ALIVE 

THE TALL MAN_~ I LOVE A MYSTERY 

“DOC” HOLLIDAY THE JEANNIE CARSON SHOW 
NIGHT COURT THE ADVENTURES OF MIKE SCOTT 


THE RIFLE MAN 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES — RKO PATHE STUDIOS, CULVER CITY, CALIFORNIA 
gasennty (ay 


FOUR STAR FILMS, INC. Pp 


= 
« 
DICK POWELL, PRESIDENT & FOUR STAR § 
DAVID NIVEN, VICE PRESIDENT %, or 
T we 
CHARLES BOYER, VICE PRESIDEN ae blaangnd®™* ‘ 


WITH 
FRANK BAUR, V.P. IN CHARGE OF PRODUCTION Ly 
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| 


CHICAGO'S LIVE WEEKDAY SPECTACULAR! 








“CLUB 9” storring WALLY PHILLIPS 


4:00-5:30 P.M., Monday thru Friday 


@ Marigail Moreland e The Star 
noters @ BobTrendler’s B 
: m4 Recording Stars e@ Top Records of the Day e ee 
icago Teens @ Dancing @ Discussions e@ Interviews 


Tops with the Teens—AND 


Tops with the Adult Audience WGN-TV-9-CHICAGO 
































CRADLE 


ASTURES 
THE GREEN P SONG 





MACBETH 





+ ae ag sty — . 

(Hallmar all of Fame 

THE CORN With Ea Wynn, ‘Claude Rains 
“Beulah Bondi, Dennis Kohler, 

IS GREEN Margaret Hamilton, Mildred 

Trares, William A. Lee, Larry 

Gates, William LeMassena, Frank 

Tweddell, D.* Wood, Dorothy 

Eaton, Schuyler Larsen, Robin- 

son Stone, George Sullivan, 

David Leland ~ 

_|Exec Producer: Mildred Freed. 

Alberg 

Producer-director: George Schaefer 

Adaptor: James Costigan 

90 Mins., Sun. (17), 5:30 p.m, 

HALLMARK CARDS « 


* 
NBC-TV, from N.Y. (color) 
| NM *|” _ (Foote, Cone & Belding) 
é Let George do it, If there's any- 
| body in television with a track re- 
4 i-! cord for producing and staging top- 
Pp d flight drama with taste and sen- 
roaucer . *® | sitivity, it’s “Hallmark Hall of 
| Fame's”. George # Schaefer, and 
Sunday afternoon's (17) production 
of Paul Osborn’s melancholy fan- 
| tasy,On Borrowed Time,” was 
another measure of his consistency. | ¢ 
Schaefer and “@* topnotch cast 
headed by Ed Wynn and Claude 
Rains, come forth with a beautiful 
«land touching production of ty 
story of an old yman's persd 
‘settle with death, For Wynn 
ane siry on the liz 








on ALICE IN WONDERLAND 
B 
ORROWen 
TIME 








que DEvIE? 











pisciPtt 
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THE 
DANNY THOMAS 
SHOW 








CBS-TV 


FIFTH YEAR 
ON TELEVISION 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT PRODUCED BY 
WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY MARTERTO ENTERPRISES, INC. 


SPONSORED BY 
GENERAL FOODS 
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] || Congratulations Z4Ryery / 


WILSON 









































@GABY 


Currently 
ST. REGIS, Maisonette, New York 


(9th Engagement ) 








C. ANTHONY 


Represented by 
CARL EASTMAN 


Publicity: Personal Management: 
FRANK GOODMAN BARRON POLAN 
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‘LIVE’ FROM NEW YORK 
CBS-TV - ALTERNATE WEDNESDAYS 


° 


CHEVPOLET 


; . 
% = q 
* 
. & 
. . 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 15 


CAMERON MITCHELL 


stars in 


“The Bromley Touch” 


co-starring LEORA DANA and BIFF McGUIRE 


PRODUCED BY THE THEATRE GUILD 
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Princess 


Princess Mary 
and her court 
take this time 
to extend 
Salutations 
to you all 
at this closing 
season's end 





P MC 


Mlaryp’s Eastle 


tpi | i rere .. PRINCESS MARY 
rere rrr SIR DONO * MAGICIAN 
ace ciaccacieineeoned sateen ..... VOICES 
oe i See VISUAL EFFECTS 
I fos Rin ae ents «cee adghieweedaeaatenee DIRECTOR 
see cot TEE TEC ETC T TCT O re MUSIC 
ey SE 654s 20n-riassv sp deeeeareeeneeeonael WRITER 


(SIGNED) Princess Mary Hartline 


“PRINCESS MARY'S CASTLE” 9:30-10:00 Mon. thru Fri., WBKB, Channel 7, CHICAGO 

















With Best Wishes to LARTETY 


GREY LOCKWOOD 
Director 


THE PERRY COMO SHOW 
NBC TELEVISION 







































hics 
ies must 

too It had oo 
Jas! worn a tie or 
fh, a few mirut 
xd hire and siared 
attic hole which 
Sam's pests. 

your nurne, cap- 
y aid curity. “You're 
sir.” 





Sf 
as 
om wid § a = 
eng bid hides in, alg 
bd hots in his he SP) 
in the Ancio beach, 
say that, but Mar: 
walited iv from at 
beaming down at Ch: \ 
Br t f he > 


au 


*Philip K. Scheurer, Drama Critic L.A. Times 
Edwin Schallert, Film Critic 






2 


Ad 
Se 
.) 4 





- 
f 





“Let me know when the show is over. 
1 want to catch their commercial again!" 


It is possible to create commercials that 

add to the “entertainment” of a program. 
Commercials that become conversation pieces 
can sell a lot of product too. Our designs for 
the animation sequence in “Around the World 
in 80 Days” have been hailed by critics* as 
the best part of a great show. The same talent 
can make your next commercial a standout. 


animation, inc. 


8564 MELROSE AVENUE 


HOLLYWOOD 46, CALIFORNIA 
OLympia 2-3540 


New York + Chicago + Detroit 


Happy 52d, LARTETY 


MAL BELLAIRS 


WBBM-CBS, Chicago 


“MAL BELLAIRS SHOW” Sat., 1-7 p.m. 
and Sun. 2-5 


“BELL-AIRS” 6-6:15, M-F 





“FASHIONS IN MUSIC’ 7-7:15, M-F 


























FRAN ALLISON 


“Breakfast Club” (ABN) 





RCA-Whirlpool @ Swift & Co. 





























meme ra Sam 











Greetings From 


SIG SAKOWICZ 


WHFC, Chicago 



































Season’s Greetinas 
g 


JIM CONWAY 


CBS, CHICAGO 
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DOROTHY COLLINS 
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GREG GARRISON 


Producer-Director 

















TWO VERY IMPORTANT THINGS 
TO REMEMBER WHEN BUYING SPANISH 
RADIO IN NEW YORK: 


ENJOYS THE TOP RATING 
Il IN 46 OUT OF 48 DAILY 
| QUARTER-HOURS 


IN SPANISH.* 


REACHES MORE THAN 
| 71% OF PUERTO RICAN 
FAMILIES DAILY AND THE 


WEEKLY CIRCULATION 
ENCOMPASSES ALMOST ALL FAMILIES.* 


*(Pulse—October 1957 ) 








A COPY OF THE COMPLETE PULSE REPORT 
CONTAINING BOTH AUDIENCE RATINGS 
AND A PROFILE OF THE PUERTO RICAN 
LISTENER IN NEW YORK IS YOURS FOR 
THE ASKING. 


Best Wishes 
WHOM 
136 West 52nd Street New York 19, N. Y. MEL ALLEN 












































CLARK JONES 
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muversary 


‘ARI An 


Fifty-second 








MUSICAL DIRECTOR 














January 8, 1958 
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HARRY SALTER 


Musical Director— 





“NAME THAT TUNE” 
CBS-TV 























In a world of 
Best Wishes VARIETY popes he 


Pictures 
TOLLVISION 
Radie=Television 
VAUDEVILLE 
Legitimate 
LATERAT I 


every pursuit has its place. But when pressures go up and spirits go 
down, it’s good to know that nothing takes the place of good music, 


nothing takes the place of 
LANNY ROSS ||" '\WOXxR 


Daily WCBS Radio 
New York City 





Radio station af The New York Times 1560 AM 96.3 FM 












































TONI GILMAN 











Exclusive Representative: MARTIN GOODMAN, New York 
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Hes Latin! Hes handsome! Hes ga voice! 
Hes performer; Hes young! He has it! 


XEW-TV, MEXICO « CMQ-TV, HABANA - RADIO CARACAS TV + CARIBE HILTON, SAN 
JUAN - SAN SOUCI, HABANA - LA VOZ DOMINICANA - RCA VICTOR RECORDS - SONUS 
RECORDS - COLUMBIA PICTURES - HOTEL TAMANACO, CARACAS - RADIO PANAME- 
RICANA, PANAMA + HOTEL BALMORAL, COSTA RICA - EL AMBAJADOR, CIUDAD TRU- 
JILLO - HOTEL DEL LAGO, MARACAIBO. 








World Representative: 
RODOLFO WELLISCH 


P. O. Box 1968 
Caracas - Venezuela 
Cables: MIFILM CARACAS 


When he was a beginner he won four 
“consecutive times the ““Old Gold Show - 
Chance of a Lifetime’ and went back 
home after a successful triumph at 
Washington, Pittsburgh, New York, etc. 
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“Howard Miller Show” 


NBC-TV 
Monday thru Friday 





WILBUR STARK JERRY LAYTON, INC. 


6 EAST 45TH STREET 
New York 17, New York 












































—_——_____- 














: SEND FOR OUR 16-PAGE COLOR BROCHURE: 
= Room VY-! , Chamber of Commerce ed 
* Miami Beach 39, Florida ° 


: Name 





a 
oeesreseeserbbessbeesseesseeeee 


more 


VARIETY 


les lear 


announcing 
LES LEAR BETTER RELATIONS 
a division of 
LES LEAR PRODUCTIONS 


Radio-Television—Product Representation 
ze 
s 


Hotel Sherman ® FRanklin 2-2100 ® Chicago 1, Ill. 






































VIRGINIA (Duchess) MARMADUKE 
and 


RUTH JAMISON 
Say HAPPY ANNIVERSARY 




















ROBERT MERRILL 


METROPOLITAN OPERA 


RCA-VICTOR RECORDS 
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January 1, 1958 
Dear Son: 


This page is a generous demonstration by me, to show 


my great love for you. I am paying for this space just to 
advertise “you”. ..so here it is... KEENAN WYNN... 


Your loving father 
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Ce vue ums ¢ Bub Fallon 
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The | Heophs ‘Chou 


Slarung chicks (‘ojue 
chaled fy Lavi: nq Paecher 







% 
23% 
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if (‘A DEN 
Commercial Vopoution. 


Syot Lemomencoal s 


dnd Indust, 






HOLLYWOOD 
'O40 N. LAS PALMAS 











Season’s Greetings 


from 


WIN STRACKE 


and 


FRANK HAMILTON 


and the Old Town 
School of Folk Music, 
Chicago 























JOSEPH 
-GALLICCHIO 


Music Director, 





Central Division 
National Broadcasting 
Company 
7 
“Howard Miller Show” 


Mon. thru Fri. 
12:30—1:30 CST 















































JACK 
KAREY 


“Koffee With Karey” 


WCEL — Chicago 

















Hail LARTETY 
ON ITS 52nd ANNIVERSARY AS 
“THE BIBLE” 





ALEX DREIER DAVID O. ALBER ASSOCIATES 
44 EAST 54th STREET 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
NBC-TV and NBC Radio TEMPLETON 8-8300 





























Greetings from 


Joseph D. 
Lohman 


Sheriff, Cook County, Ill. 
Seen Regularly on “Shadows 
of the City’”—WBKB, Chicago 

















Happy Coat Hangers to 


VARIETY 
DORSEY CONNORS 


NBC, Chicago 


























re yen 
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Entertainment 
Productions, 


: incorporated 












HARRY FLEISCHMAN, President STEVEN CARLIN, Executive Producer t 


875 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y., PLaza 9-3700 
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CREATIVITY + EXPERIENCE = RADIO AT ITS BEST! 


“CHICAGO 


TA Ren etre RRR ITE rt ee 


iiat-Miiclatelelec of 


eliei lia mceleleclilulire 
for 33 Years 


WLS, INC. 


CHICAGO 7 


890 KILOCYCLES + 50,000 WATTS « REPRESENTED BY JOHN BLAIR & COMPANY 











IT’S AS 
SIMPLE 
AS ABC 











1. Laurel and Hardy ( (Govern rr) A= 
__ iia 


nf By ae 
A 


ee a may tareret 
—a—— et ee 


10. Laurel and Hard (Governor). ”- se 





{| "The Pulse Audience Composition Studies 


° Syndicated Film Comedy Shows 
4 1 


$ izes! P WOMEN LIKE US 


[eet us Pret i= 
: — 10 Laure errant (Governor). .28 


a 
~ 


— see pen 8 tu EVERYBOGY 7; 
MEN LIKE US ae 43 She en LIKES Us 
foes ae . surel and Hardy ( (Goy ernor) 43 





ORDER NOW! | 


Governor Tetevision ArtRractions, INC. 


15) West 46% York — JUdson. 6.3675 
R KERMAN P 


























BEST WISHES TO 


VARIETY 


ON ITS 52nd ANNIVERSARY 


BERNARD GIRARD 



























































HARRY WISMER 


GENERAL TELERADIO 


TELEVISION: 


“BETHLEHEM SPORTS TIME”’ 
Sponsored by Bethlehem Steel Co. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FOOTBALL 
NOTRE DAME FILMED RECREATIONS 
HARRY WISMER SPORTS TIME 


For United Press 


HARRY WISMER SPORTS SCENE 
For DuMont TV 


RADIO: 
NATIONAL LEAGUE FOOTBALL 
DETROIT LIONS 


NOTRE DAME FOOTBALL 


For Pontiac Motors 


GREATEST MOMENT IN SPORTS 


For United States Air Force 


Complete Schedule 






BROADCASTING MAJOR SPORTING 
EVENTS AND SPECIAL EVENTS 


NATIONALLY 









































This is an important 


Anniversary Year— 


VARIETY: 52nd 


and 


“Breakfast Club:” 25th 





Many thanks to all 


who made it possible! 


Dor Me Watee 
oe 
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| 
“ Yes, we have a hit on our hands — facilities that give our clients a guarantee 
» ot . ' . —_ ote 
e of the best possible productions for their Industrial Films and Television 
Commercials, 

CARAVEL offers the finest permanent staff of creative talent for producing 
motion pictures for Industry and Television — in its production center speci- 
fically designed and constructed for the efficient and economical production of 

. YOUR films. 
eoeeeevereeeeeeeeer eee eeeeeeeeer eevee eevsee eee ee te 
; THE MAJOR FILM STUDIO : 
: THAT NEW YORK HAS LONG NEEDED 
: @ 26,000 Sq. Ft. of working space @ Main Stage: 75’ x 100’ : 
@ Insert Stage: 25’ x 54’ @ Six Editing Rooms . 
‘ @ Seven Costume, Make-up and @ All Animation and Art Facilities . 
° Dressing Rooms ®@ Carpenter Shop and Prop ° 
7 @ Opticals and Special Effects Department ° 
° @ 23’ Elevator (holds large car or @ Projection Room (35mm & 16mm) ° 
° medium sized truck @ Film Vaults and Storage : 
. . 
eeeeeeeeewepeeeewenweeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneeeee® 
Uf 
é 20 WEST END AVENUE (60th ST.) «© NEW YORK 23,N. Y. e Circle 7-6110 
7 








. With 


Beat 


HERB SANFORD) wise: 


Producer 








GARRY MOORE SHOW B ROO K S 


*  CBS-TV COSTUME CO. 


3 WEST 61st STREET 
te NEW YORK CITY 


eonraneucanne 






































GORDO 
DUFF 


STUDIO 
ONE 
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Congratulations to AARIETY 
rom EDDIE CANTOR And His 2 Best Sellers 


Doubleday & Co., $3.95 
16 Weeks on N.Y. Herald Tribune 
Best Seller List 


LATEST RECORDS 


“THE BEST OF EDDIE CANTOR”’—(Vik 
album). “Gee,” said a young friend listening 
to this album, “I didn’t realize that Cantor was 
this good.” This teen-ager was “discovering” 
an artist who at 65 has been in show business 
most of his life. But Cantor fans who go back 
to his vaudeville days will have their memories 
happily refreshed. Others will realize that 
Eddie Cantor is more than a clap-hands-jump- 
up-and-sing-“Susie”-routine. Through a dozen 
songs, bridged by a narrative, Cantor proves to 
be a guy of many moods—sweet, hot, corny— 
but still surprisingly cool. Among his selec- 
tions: “Susie,” “Makin’ Whoopee” and “Ida.’”* 
—N. Y. Journal-American 


This is the way the album comes out: A lot of music and a little 
of the big story of Eddie Cantor, winding up with “Ida,” a 
tribute to his wife. It’s one of the few things of its kind that 
really comes off. 
“The Best of Eddie Cantor” is a welcome island in a swamp 
of wax. 

—Cleveland News 











A “New Orthophonic” High Fidelity Recording a .X-1119 


The Best of aes st ines 








“The Best of Eddie Cantor” (Vik): Eddie Cantor, one of show biz’s 
living legends, has compiled the top dozen songs he’s done over the 
past 50 years into a tiptop LP... Cantor, who intros most of the 
numbers with a brief historical setting, delivers with a full, resonant 
voice that shows little of time’s wear. Henri Rene’s orch and Bill 
Thompson’s chorus supply fine backing. Cantor’s wife, Ida, wrote 
the liner note to this attractive package. 
—Variety 
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Dee 
aerate Enégelbach} 


e The Climalene Co. 


Plan and Creative 

















* Ditzler Color Div. of Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. 


e General Electric Company 
e Gillette Safety Razor Co. 


e Greyhound Rent-A-Car, Inc, 


i 





e H. J. Heinz Company 
e Hiram Walker, Inc. 
e Charles E. Hires Co, 
e Hotpoint Company 


e la Choy Food Products 








e Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 











12 East 53rd Street 664 N. Rush Street e The Magnavox Company 
NEW YORK CHICAGO e Mohawk Carpet Mills 
e Pfeiffer Brewing Co. ‘ 





e Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
M A x QO | \ i) In a e Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of Calif, 
Advertising | 
DETROIT ® NE W YORK e CHICAGO 


CREATIVENESS TOM BELCH ER 


Director 


RALPH EDWARDS’ 
END OF THE RAINBOW 
With ART BAKER 
































a 
. 


~ 
Rn cece eR i 


QUALITY 


lids 


ECONOMY 


SERVICE 


Starting January 11 ; 

NBC-TV 

Cr, HAROLD JOVIEN | 

FILM PRODUCTIONS, INC. PREMIERE ARTISTS & PRODUCTIONS AGENCY | 


1600 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
JUdson 2-5730 Sunset and Carol, Hollywood 46, Calif. 
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The Name Is Fitzgerald .. . Mr. and Mrs, 
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TEX 
ANTOINE 


and UNCLE WETHBEE , 


In Our Ninth Year 
TELEVISION 7 


11:10 P.M. 
WRCA-TV 
Monday thru Friday 
Brought to You by 
CON-EDISON 


AND 


OLOGY ENDEAVORS, Inc. 









-AND NOW- 
A BRIEF MESSAGE 
FROM OUR SPONSOR! 






Most times an agency speaks for the 








sponsor. Sometimes the sponsor speaks 
for the agency. The clients listed below— 


and their programs—tell you a lot about 


NBC RADIO WRCA | 


Com ‘y ‘ess in television, 
ompton s succe feler 12 Noon to 2 P.M. 











AMERICAN CAN COMPANY REMINGTON RAND 
Cans and Fiber Containers Remington Typewriters 
“Dougias Edwards With the News” “Leave It to Beaver’ 


“What's My Line?’ 
GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
Neolite 
“A Turn of Fate” 
(Goodyear Theater) 


SOCONY MOBIL OIL COMPANY 
Gasoline, Oil and Accessories 
“Trackdown” 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Big Top Peanut Butter, Blue Dot, STANDARD BRANDS INC. 
Crisco, Cascade, Comet, Drene, Instant Chase & Sanborn Coffee, 
Duncan Hines, Duz, Gleem, Ivory Regular Chase & Sanborn Coffee 
Soap, Ivory Flakes Art Linkletter’s ‘House Party” 
“The Life and Legend of Wyatt Earp” Pathan ag a 7 
“The Guiding Light” veen for a Day = ad 
“Tie-Tae-Dough” “The Verdict Is Yours” where you 
“This Is Your Life” “The Edge of Night” % ; ! 
“Queen for a Day” are king! 
‘Matinee Theater” 
“The Brighter Day” STERLING DRUG, INC. 
“Loretta Young” Fizrin 
S “‘Meet McGraw” “Truth or Consequences” 
“As the World Turns” “The Price Is Right’ 
“Comedy Time” “Treasure Hunt” 



































, 
COMPTON oovertisine, ine. 
” 

| NEW YORK @ HOLLYWOOD @ CHICAGO ®@ SAN FRANCISCO @ MILWAUKEE 

DALE HARRISON | 

| 

a 4b ” 
Chief Writer: “JUST ENTERTAINMENT Y. - 
! ou’ll revel in royal treatment ™ at Tropicana, ‘ 
THE PAT BUTTRAM SHOW “King of Clubs.” Dine and dance among exotic trees under the stars. ' 
CBS Radio Network—158 Stations See the spectacular shows (two different ones nightly). * 
Five Times Weekly Visit wring gen ip spate radia ea 
as b dds to a delight rience! 
Ser Wm. Wrigley De. Co.—2d Year casino a adds up to a de igntiul experien 
Mgt. Willlem Morris Agency 
65 East Oak Street, Chicago ° Whitehall 3-0425 t RDPICNMA Havana, Cuba 
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Starring 


PEG 
LYNCH 


PEG LYNCH 


Produced by 


and 












“Peg Lynch end Alan Bunce, 
who used to be TV's ‘Ethel and 
Albert’ (and there may be some 
films still cround te prove it), 
start all over again on CBS radio 
Monday as ‘The Couple Next 
Door." They're on—and this is a 
rarity—twice daily to accommo- 
date both afternoon and evening 
listeners (at 2:30 p.m. and 7:30 
p.m.) in a@ 15-minute format. And 
welcome back, even if we can't 
see you.” 


Thank You 
BOB WILLIAMS 
New York Post 





— — 


“THE COUPLE NEXT DOOR” 


ALAN 
BUNCE 


WALTER HART 


CBS-RADIO 


Monday thru Friday 
2:30 to 2:45 P.M. 























KEVIN 
KENNEDY 


Chemical Corn Exchange Bank 


7 P.M. WORLD NEWS 
MONDAY thru FRIDAY 


WPIX 


MU 2-6500 




















HARFIELD WEEDIN 


Associate Producer 


RALPH EDWARDS’ 
END OF THE RAINBOW 
With ART BAKER 


Starting January 11 
NBC-TV 


Management: HAROLD JOVIEN 


PREMIERE ARTISTS & PRODUCTIONS AGENCY 
Sunset and Carol, Hollywood 46, Calif. 

















‘ 
* 
CRO THY DRAPER 
aA a Brings You 
a 


gh tl 


ean bane 


at the 


fledngitn 


HOTEL and 


HOT SPRINGS NATIONAL PARK, ARKANSAS 


High blood pressure? Taut nerves? 


Arthritis? Rheumatism? Are these 
your symptoms? Then relax in the 
soothing radioactive thermal waters 


at this spa. At the Arlington relaxa- 
tion and luxury are yours. The 
new Dorothy Draper decor is 

yours to enjoy. 


write for your 
color folder 


R. E. McEACHIN, 
General Monoger 




















FAMILY FILMS, INC. 


Motion Pictures for Church and TV 


5823 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 























Greetings from 


Francois Pope’s “Creative Cookery” 
WBKB e ABC-TV e Chicago 
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VAN 
ALEXANDER 


Musical conductor-arranger 


“GUY MITCHELL SHOW” 




















FRAN IRVIN 


Television’s Most Appealing 


— Commercial Personality 
Original Score CURRENTLY 
“BABY FACE NELSON” oe “” 
Starring Mickey Rooney THE MAX FACTOR GIRL 
’ United Artists Release =» 
« 


CAPITOL RECORDS The Guy Mitchell Show 


Personal Conductor for 


GORDON MacRAE 


Management: HAROLD JOVIEN, Hollywood Mgt.: HAROLD JOVIEN, Hollywood 








sapsiit | BOB LEHMAN 


“THE HARRY BABBITT SHOW” rn 


~~" rk, 
‘gonuea by Anctsch enmealing “TRUTH OR CONSEQUENCES” 
products: DAYTIME 
all Mall Cigarettes Instant Fels Naptha NBC-TV 
: Whitehall Pharmacals Hill's Bros. Coffee 
, Chet's Frozen Foods Girard's Dressing 
S&W Fine Foods Lyden Chicken Products Management: HAROLD JOVIEN, Hollywood 


Management: HAROLD JOVIEN, Hollywood 


JIM HOBSON 








JERI 
SOUTHERN 


— “Poetess of Modern Song” 
LAWRENCE WELK TELEVISION SHOWS avast spuammenes 
ABC-TV 


Roulette Records 


Management: HAROLD JOVIEN, Hollywood 
Mgt.: HAROLD JOVIEN, Hollywood 











DICK 
The WHITTINGHILL 


INA RAY ant 4 aes 


KMPC every morning 


HUTTON KTTV every afternoon 


TV FILMS: 


TV SHOW “DRAGNET” 


MOTION PICTURES: 

“CALYPSO HEAT WAVE" Col. 

hacia te “SHORT CUT TO HELL" Para. 
“WILL SUCCESS SPOIL ROCK 

HAROLD JOVIEN, Hollywood HUNTER" 20th. 

"JAMBOREE" Warners. 


Management: HAROLD JOVIEN, Hollywood 

















HAROLD JOVIEN'S 


PREMIERE ARTISTS and PRODUCTIONS AGENCY 


SUNSET AND CAROL, HOLLYWOOD 46, CALIF. CR. 4-5488 BILL PUTNEY, Associate 
PERSONALIZED Agency Representation of Outstanding Personalities and Shows for Television, Radio, Personal Appearances and Recordings. 


> 
Fd a 
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RANK COOPER ASSOCIATES 


FRANK COOPER 
SY FISCHER 


DICK IRVING HYLAND 
PERRY LEFF 
JOEL COHEN 


Agents for talented people... 


BERNARD SHAMBERG 
BILL COOPER 
M. LEONARD GOLDSTEIN 
JACK GENUNG 


LEE SIEGEL 





NEW YORK © PARIS e@ CHICAGO e HOLLYWOOD 


@ LAKE HOPATCONG, New Jersey 



































arry Shear 


PRODUCER-DIRECTOR 


The EDDIE FISHER Show 
The ERNIE KOVACS Show 


Representation: MCA 

















McLendon's Major 


Exec Realignment 


Dallas 

A sweeping, topflight executive 
realignment of radio stations 
owned by the McLandon Corp. was 
made last week by prexy Gordon 
McLendon, with the return of Wil- 
liam S. Morgan as x.p.-general man- 
ager of KLIF here. Simultaneously, 
KLIF’s v.p.-general manager, Dale 
Drake, was upped to veepee in 
charge of national sales for all 
“Texas Triangie” stations—KLIF, 
Dallas; KFJZ, Fort Worth; KILT 
Houston; KTSA, San Antonio, and 
KEEL, Shreveport, La 

Other appointments in the per- 
sonnel shuffle at McLendon head- 
quarters here were the creation of 
a new post, director of production, 


slotted for Buddy McGregor, now 
program director at KEEL, Shreve- 
port, who moves here to assume 


his new duties. Phil Page, veteran 
d.j. at KEEL, moves up as program 
director of the 10,000-watt McLen- 
don station in Shreveport. 

Also, Edd Routt, for 11 years in 
the news and sales departments for 
McLendon stations, has resigned 


to become general manager of 
| KNOE, Monroe, La., airer owned 
and operated by ex-Louisiana gov- 


} 


ernor James A. Noe, McLendon’s 
father-in-law 

In still another switch, Gene 
Edwards program direetor of 
WMEX, Boston, returns to the Mc- 
Lendon station org as program 
director of KILT, Houston. Ed- 
wards was formerly a KLIF d.j 
here, before going to a forme! 


| Lendon outlet, WRIT, Milwaukee 
'as program director. 


Return of Morgan came as a big 
surprise in southwestern radio cir- 


| cles. Once KGKO general manager 


here, later general manager of 
KLIP, Morgan resigned in May to 
accept a post with American Broad- 
casting Network in New York, as 
v.p. in charge of programming. 
Following contractual difficulties 
in N.Y., he returned to KLIP for 
a month, and then went to Lee 
Segall’s station here, KTXL, as gen- 


eral manager 














CORT STEEN 


Director 


VOICE OF FIRESTONE 


ABC-TV 





























KATHY 
DUNN 


THANK YOU 
Arthur Godfrey 
Walter Winchell 
Nick Kenny 
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Dear Governor Harriman: 


The Mayor knows about 
this, but maybe up in Albany 
you've missed it—there’s an 
East-West Game going on 
that has nothing to do with 
football; 
where does the TV Industry 


it’s the game of 


wind up, in New York City or 


Hollywood? 
Right now, Governor we're 
losing that game. Maybe, 


we've already lost. 


More and more of TV is liv- 
ing off of old movies ex- 
humed from the vaults of Hol- 
lywood; more and more hours 
of live TV are being taken 
over by new films shot in Hol- 


lywood. 


The loss of the Dodgers and 
the Giants was sad and em- 
barrassing, but no mortal 
wound even to New York 
The loss of the 


national nerve center of in- 


City’s pride. 


stantaneous communications 
through TV would be much 


deeper than a flesh wound. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO THE GOVERNOR FROM THE 
McCRARY TEAM ABOUT LOSING “THE EAST-WEST GAME”: 




















cities in history—we have suf- | quake or tidal wave, no 





But other great cities in his- 





violence from either nature 
or human nature. 

It began with apathy and 
ended in atrophy. The loss of 
TV to our town would be a 
symptom of such decay. 

The Republicans missed a 
chance to make this an issue 
in the Mayoralty campaign; 
1 don’t think they'll 
again in the Governor's race. 

Why not beat them to the 
punch and make the first 


move yourself, before this 
East-West game is a goner? 


Sincerely, 


Tex and Jinx 


P.S. We tried to keep this 


impersonal and unselfish, 
we'd like to sound big and 
statesmanlike, but we never 
could kid you, Governor, so 
we better level with you: Our 
family was raised in New 
York and we'd hate to have 
to move to Hollywood to keep 
working in TV. We like living 


here and so do a lot of other 


























New York City has been | fered no great fire or flood | plague or seige, no single | tory have disappeared from 
blessed above all other great | or famine, no blitz or earth- | great disaster. the face of the earth without | people we know. 
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THE SPONSOR SPEAKS:* 


“We have two of the most valuable television properties available: Red Skelton and “Edge of Night.” Both 
are selling lots of “PET” Evaporated Milk, “PET” Instant Nonfat Dry Milk, and “PET-RITZ” frozen pies. 
Skelton’s show (Tuesday nights on CBS) has continued to grow more popular every year for the last three that 
we’ve sponsored him. In one telecast Skelton’s show will reach 12,500,000 homes. Across the nation 168 
(soon to be 180) stations carry the Skelton Show, the largest line-up of stations of any advertiser.” 

*(Excerpt from Pet Milk Magazine) 





‘Adv. Federation — 
Blasts Tax Rap 


The Advertising Federation of 
America is up in arms over the 
advertising taxes which have 
cropped up first in Baltimore and 
now have spread to St. Louis and 
Virginia. AFA President James 
Proud stated that if the proposal 
were adopted in St. Louis as it had 
been in Baltimore it “would open 
the floodgates to other advertising 
taxes and greatly endanger a multi- 
million dollar industry by sizeably 
reducing money spent on all forms 
of advertising.” Proud went on to 
say that the tax on advertising may 
seriously impair the very business 
force that contributes so much 
toward creating the prosperity 
upon which our economic welfare 
and all other tax revenues are 
dependent. 

The head of the Advertising 
Federation condemned the taxes 
because “they are punitive and dis- 
criminating and are an infringe- 
ment of the freedom of the press.” 
He stressed that the taxes are a 
“hidden tax and the consumer is 
ultimately the one who is taxed.” 


Falstaff Beer Lineup 


| Key to CBS-TV’s Snag 
On Sun. Game-of-Week 


CBS-TV, beset by the indigna- 
tion of the minor leagues in the 
furore raised over the web’s plans 
to televise a Sunday baseball game- 
of-the-week, last week, adopted a 
“Who, me?” stance 

Web's director of sports, Bill 
MacPhail, asserted that it all was 
the work of Falstaff Beer. “The 
Chicago White Socks, Cincinnati 
Redlegs, New York Yankees, Phila- 
delphia Phillies and Baltimore Ori- 
oles have sold their Sunday net- 
work television broadcasting rights 
for 1958 to Dancer-Fitzgera!d- } 
ple, advertising agency represent- 
ing Falstaff Brewing Co Mac- 
Phail said. “The advertising agency 
selected the CBS Television Net- 
work to carry these games,” he 
added. 

MacPhail went on to point out 
that the Sunday station lineup will 
be smaller than the Satruday net- 
work, an average of 103 stations 
vs. 159 on the Saturday games. 
But in his statement, MacPhail 
didn’t go into the fact that Falstaff 
will use only about 80 of those 
103 stations, and that it’s CBS-TV's 
job to find advertisers for the re- 
maining markets, all of which 
means that CBS isn’t quite the in- 
nocent party it’s painted. 








New York — Five advertising 
| agencies were elected to member- 
| ship in the League of Advertising 
| Agencies at year end. The agen- 
cies, all of New York, are Shaller- 
Rubin, Sherwood Agency, Lee 














| Myles Assoc., Sudler & Hennessey 
and Lenard Stein Agency. 
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Producer 
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© Complete 16mm and 35mm service. 


NBC-TV—Alternating Tuesdays Criterion FILM LABS INC. 


33 W. 60th St., New York 23, N. Y. 
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| and the = from 
Arthur Meyerhoff 
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Be sure ta shoot 
IN COLOR... 
You'll be glad you did 


Funny! 
But— 


will they © 


TV comedy is not a funny business. 
What seemed hilarious at a story 
conference can fall flat at airtime. 
Film can help here—in many ways! 
With film, pre-testing. is easy 
laughs can be measured, 
highlighted—“‘fluffs’’ cut out 
Srehitesr Melle ilul-Mllal-to Me] Mahia 
far more control. That's why 
a good comedy show is a better 
comedy show on EASTMAN FILM 
For complete information write to 
Motion Picture Film Department 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester 4, N.Y 


East Coast Division 
342 Madison Ave 
New York 17, N.Y 


Midwest Division 
130 East Randolph Driv 
Chicago 1,'!! 


West Coast Division 
6706 Santa Monica Biv 
Hollywood 38, Calif 


or W. J. GERMAN, Inc. 
Agents for the sole and distribution of 
Eastman Professional Motion Picture Films, 
Fort Lee, N.J.; Chicago, iil.; Hollywood, Calif. 











Doerfer Favors 
‘Antenna Farms’ 


As A Safeguard 


Washington. 

“Antenna farms,” to group tv 
and other aerials and keep them 
out of airplane lanes, is under con- 
sideration by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. 

“The growing height of antenna 
towers, reports FCC chairman 
John C. Doerfer in his yearend 
statement, “requires joint consid- 
eration by Federal agencies con- 
cerned with the hazards of air na- 
vigation . . . especially sfnce the 
advent of the jet plane. 

“The Commission proposes that 
towers over 500 feet high be group- 
ed on ‘antenna farms’ away from 
the airlanes. It also seeks legisla- 
tion to require the painting and 
lighting of abandoned towers 
About 90 tv towers exceeding 1,000 
feet in height are operating, au- 
thorized or applied for.” 

Doerfer said the Commission 
finds itself swamped under a load 
of work and problems due to the 
“phenomenal growth of telecom- 
munications” and other factors. He 
indicated that the agency needs 
substantially more staff and appro- 
priations to keep up with the bur- 
geoning job. 

Principal longterm headache is 
the greatly increased competition 
for the shrinking number of fre- 
quencies, both for broadcasting and 
in the non-broadcasting fields. 

“Competition and interference 
consideration,” adds Doerfer, “now 
require one-third of all applica- 
tions for new tv and AM stations 
to go to hearing. Hard fought cases 
take at least a year to go through 
the prescribed application and 
hearing procedure, not considering 
further delays due to crowded 
dockets and extra time needed to 
handle the flood of associated 
pleadings.” 

There are already about 8,500 
authorizations in the broadcast 
field. They include about 3,300 AM 
stations; over 800 tv stations of 
which more than 650 are commer- 
cial, over 100 are translaters and 
over 50 are educational. 

Also, more than 700 FM stations, 
of which nearly 600 are commer- 
cial and over 150 are educational. 
Two stations which send programs 
overseas, 


WELSH COM'L TV 
BOW ON JAN. 14 


London 

The new Welsh commercial tv 
station, originally skedded to go 
on the air on Dec, 18, will now 
start beaming on Jan. 14. The 
original date had to be postponed 
owing to technical difficulties. 

The new outlet will be run as & 
seven-day-a-week operation by 
TWW (Television West Wales) in 
which show biz and newspaper in- 
terests are strongly represented. 
Bryan Michie, formerly associated 
with Jack Hylton, is program con- 
troller. 











Congratulations ! 


MORT ABRAHAMS 
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NATALIE CORE 


Hostess for A&P 
“BOOTS & SADDLES” 
WRCA-TV ® WOR-TV 
BEAUTY EDITOR FOR DOVE 


“PRICE IS RIGHT” 
NBC-TV 


Fashion and Beauty Editor "Home" 
NBC-TV — 2!/, Years 











INDUSTRIAL FILMS 





television grapnies inc. 


TELEVISION COMMERCIALS 





245 W. 55 ST., N.Y.C. / JUDSON 6-1922 














NBC Radio Incepts 


‘Activator Plan’ 


NBC Radio has launched a new 
“Activator Plan” designed to en- 
courage smaller advertisers to use 
radio in order to build additional] 
exposure for their product by local- 
dealer tieins. Web has already 
signed six such plans to clients 
spending about $150,000 each, and 
apart from the $900,000 in billing 
it has pulled in, the deals have re- 
sulted in the activation of even 
more billing on a local basis for 
its affiliates. 

Under the plan, NBC and the 
national advertiser get together for 
a closed-circuit session beamed io 
the NBC affiliates, to which the ad. 
vertiser’s local dealers or distri 
utors are invited in 188 cities. After 
the advertiser and the network 
make their presentation to whip up 
dealer excitement, the local sta- 
tion sales manager takes over and 
pitches local advertising by the 
dealer. 

The national advertiser's partici- 
pations are slotted in “Monitor” 
and other programs in such a way 
so they occur just before the sta- 
tion break, so that the local dealer 
is encouraged to buy the imme- 
diately-following adjacency to tell 
where the product is sold locally 
Joe Culligan, v.p. in charge of 
NBC Radio, who borrowed the plan 


























Mouska Congratulations 
Why? 


“Because | Like You” 


IMMIE DODD 




















Mel Blanc 


"THE JACK BENNY SHOW," TV and Radio 
WARNER BROS. CARTOONS ANIMATED TV COMMERCIALS 
CAPITOL RECORDS 




















CHRIS SCHENKEL 


Sportscaster 


Algonquin 4-7981 





from television, where he incepted 
it some years ago on the “Today” 
show, said last week that in some 
markets, every national advertising 
dollar has been matched by 10 
local ad dollars from dealers, and 
that at least 100 of NBC's stations 
are SRO in the “Activator” adja- 
cencies. 

Six bankrollers already in on the 
plan are Karagheusian Carpet Co., 
Edison Electric Institute, Ruberoid 
Roofing, Waverly Fabrics, Evinrude 
Outboard Motors and Sterling Sil- 
versmith’s Guild. Culligan said he 
expects to sell some 20 additional 
Activator deals in the next six 
months at an average outlay of 
$150,000 each. 


Biow Checks in With 
Saigon Summations 
On Propaganda Front 





Ad n Milton Bio 
the public r o i 
team that as sent by the Gove 
nent to Saigon to review the | we 
Information Agency’s functic 
has submitted his report to W : 
ington Two members from 
U. S. Information Service, a State 
Dept. official and himself, repre- 
senting the public, spent two 
weeks in Vietnam on the Far East 
0.0 


A veteran with merchandising 
ideas, one of Biow’s thoughts is 
that mere catchphrases, written or 


broadcast propaganda, are not the 
answer to international diplomatic 
relations It is different when a 


slogan like “give me liberty or give 
me death” (Patrick Henry) or 
“nothing to fear but fear itself” 
(FDR) is born out of realities that 
other values assert themselves. 
These reflect the fight for a life, 
in a certain light, and are not just 
pat catchphrases. It is along these 
lines that Biow has some things to 
say, but will not be disclosed until 
his report is screened. 


NBC-TV’S DAYTIME 
| BILLINGS SWELLED 


NBC-TV last week whipped up 
some additional daytime business 
| by signing two new sponsorship 
|deals and reaching verbal agree- 
| ment on a third. Verbal deal is 
with the Drackett Co., whose day- 
time schedule expired earlier this 
|month and which has now decided 
|to work out a new daytime deal 
| with the web. 

S. C. Johnson & Son signed a 
| saturation deal running from mid- 
| January to the end of February, 
|under which it will sponsor 16 
| quarter-hour segments, on a fours 
|a-day basis (to secure contiguity 
discounts) on four separate dates. 
Sandura Co. renewed “Queen For a 
Day” for seven alternate-week 
quarter-hours and also bought 
seven new alternate-week quarter- 
hours in “The Price Is Right,” both 
































! starting Feb. 24. 
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MARTIN GOODMAN PRODUCTIONS 


36 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH, NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 


PLAZA 1-3555 





























Thanks Again to Everybody 
Who Helped Make It as Happy a 
Third Season 
As It Was a First and Second 


mark vil Itd. 


PHIL SILVERS 


DRAGNET PETE KELLY’S BLUES 


Warner Bros. 
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- HABC Radio Plans 


Return to Nielsen 


After having jettisoned the Niel- 
sen radio ratings several weeks 
ago in favor of a new Pulse re- 
port, American Broadcasting Net- 


work is on the verge of returning 
to Nielsen, although they may also 
: keep the Pulse tallies. Reconsider- 


ation of Nielsen, which is consid- 
erably more expensive than Pulse, 
| by the radio web is due basically 
to three things, first and foremost 
reported being sponsor pressure to 


| take the former. 
The network says that it is giv- 
fing consideration to a return to 


Nielsen for two other reasons: 
Nielsen has been experimenting 
with out-of-home measurement in 
|radio and its previous failure to 
offer ample out-of-home coverage 


i i | was a reason why the two broke 
in the first place; a'so its live pro- 
: e | gramming is getting better station 


|clearances now than three months 
|ago. (Programs in both radio and 
television with short station line- 
|}ups automatically suffer on the 
Nielsen returns.) 


. | Tex & Jinx, Miller 
Getting NBC-TV Axe 
Jan. 31 as o&0 Shows 


| NBC's o&o division has decided 
|to bring down the axe on both the 
Howard Miller show and the “Tex 
& Jinx’ daytimers on Jan. 31, 
though each show will remain on 
ithe air in its city of origin, Miller 
remaining a WNBQ feature in 
Here’s somethi ht to know! Reeate sot Seg © Hee somo 
ing on A-TV, N. Y. 

ing you oug ° now: | Decision means that all other 
|o&o’s and a sizable portion of the 
NBC-TV affiliates will have to re- 























Let’s start plain and simple. Do you know where you this giant market are locally programmed to better program their 1 to 2:30 p.m. days 
can lay your hands on ONE THOUSAND RADIO serve the local community . . . and the local community | time "strips starting the first of 
STATIONS .. . all banded together to cover a specific loves their Hometown STATION. That’s why they February. Both shows, the Tex & 
type of market? You don’t? Well that’s one thing believe in and respond to our advertisers’ commercial | Jinx half-hour and the Howard 
>: you ought to know and we’re telling you now that messages. Miller hour, were carried by all 
KEYSTONE is that network that covers (and I mean Another fact you ought to know: If you are in the rare pothalegy gente yoy: 
like an old-fashioned coun‘ry comforter) Hometown mood to test a new promotion, we'll tailor a network in 70-odd affiliates on a co-op basis. 
and Rural America like no other medium in all the the area you choose—100—200—300 or more stations Reason for the axing is that 
world. Another fact you ought to know: Ninety right where you want ’em. neither program worked out as a 
MILLION up-to-date Americans live and live full, rich We'd like to tell you about KEYSTONE’s packaged a ae oe ee 
lives in Hometown and Rural America. Soap, Cigarettes, network broadcasting and very special PLUS MER. a sae deeuioe tk te aeabiadl 
Beer and Buttons . . . they roll into our market by the CHANDISING. You can take it or leave it but your their resources they could come up 
freight carload, every hour on the hour. decision can be an intelligent one only if you know the with bigtime showcases that would 


do better than individual statioa 
|programming, Operation proved 
too costly for the return involved, 
|}and the network decided to axe 
the entire thing. 


Peg Lynch-Alan Bunce 


And KEYSTONE affiliated radio stations serving facts. Call us or write us! 





Send for our new station list 


CHICAGO NEW YORK LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO | : 
111 W. Washington 527 Madison Ave. 3142 Wilshire Bivd. 57 Post St G y 2 -[/) CBS R d 
STate 2-8900 Eldorado 5-3720 DUnkirk 3-2910 SUtter 1-7440 0 2-a-Vay On ado 


| Unusual promotional pattern is 


being employed by CBS Radio to 
kick off its new Peg Lynch-Alan 


@ TAKE YOUR CHOICE. A handful of stations or the network . . . a minute or a full hour—it’s 
up to you, your needs. 

@ MORE FOR YOUR DOLLAR. No premium cost for individualized programming. Network 
coverage for less than some “spot” costs. Bunce (Ethel & Albert) daytime 
@ ONE ORDER DOES THE JOB. All bookkeeping and details are done by Keystone, yet the best soaper, “The Couple Next Door.” 
Se re oe TEE VOICE OF SONETERS 260 Seens aHeEteS Web is launching the series on a 
two-a-day basis, so that it will run 
in its regular 2:30 to 2:45 p.m. 
{strip period but will be repeated 
for the first five weeks at 7:30 to 
< 7:45 p.m. as well. 

| Nighttime campaign is designed 
to add an extra promotional flair 
|to the kickoff of the new series, 
| and will run through Jan. 31, when 























“Amos ’n’ Andy Music Hall” takes 


over the time again. Additional 
twist to the promotion is the em- 
phasis on the fact that unlike most 
Jerome Shaw soapers, “Couple” will be a comedy 
series. Miss Lynch will script and 


coproduce with Walter Hart. 
Show replaces “Strike It Rich,” 

|which Colgate axed when it 

dropped the tv version of “Rich.” 


Colgate is staying in “Couple,” but 
ASSOCIATE PRODUCER on a much more limited basis, 
while Pfizer Drugs, Mentholatum 
and Carter Products have also 


| bought in on the new show in 7}2- 
|minute units. Program kicked off 


THE BIG RECORD {this Monday (30). 
Masland’s CBS-AM Buy 


H. C. Masland & Sons has pur- 


director 


—— 





—————— 


“The Big Record" | chased a four-week, $166,000 gross 

CBS-TV | Saturation campaign on CBS radio 

starting in September | Which will culminate in a two-hour 

} | One-shot on May 4. Buy is reported 
CBs-TY | as the biggest use of network radio 


|by the home furnishings industry. 
| Rug manufacturer will use a 
j Sota of 81 five-minute “impact” 
| Segments over the four-week span 
|in nighttime programs, most of 
lwhich will plug the 120-minute 
wien show. The two-hour special 























will employ top names, but hasn’t 
yet been formatted or cast. 
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PAUL WESTON 


NBC 
“The Chevy Show” 


“Texaco Command Performance” 


“Du Pont ile “ the Month” 
“Crescendo” 
“Junior Miss” 


COLUMBIA RECORDS 
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[Need Talia Stars | 


Old Rivistas (Italian Revues) Never 
Die—They Just Keep Rollin’ Along 


Rome. 

If the curtain came down on an, 
Italian musical show much before | 
1 am. the audience would feel 
cheated. An Italian rivista (the 
word means revue but covers mu- 
sical comedy as well) should begin 
at about 9:15 p.m., continue until 
nearly midnight without an inter- 
mission, and then resume for an 
hour after a 20-minute intermis- | 
sion. That’s the tradition, just as) 
everything else is a tradition, and 
woe unto the one who tries to 
alter it. 

The greatest alteration in years 
in the rivista field has come with | 
the introduction of book shows 
largely through the work of a team 
of two authors—Pietro Garinei and 
Sandro Giovannini — who have 
turned out “Jupiter In a Double- 
Breasted Suit,” a version of “Am- 
phitryon,” “Buona, Notte, Bettina,” 
a takeoff on “Bonjour Tristesse,” 
and “The Owner of Moonbeam,” 
a story especially written for Rob- 
ert Alda, among others. The Gar- 
inei-Giovannini shows have won 
acceptance because they have other- 
wise met the fixed formulas but 
in the case of the Alda _ show, 
they had to offer a lot of apol- 
ogies. 

Two years earlier the authors | 
had been in the United States and | 
they had seen Alda in “Guys and | 
Dolls” at which time they said to | 
each other that if they only had | 
a star of this calibre they could 
really put over a book show. When 
Alda appeared in Italy to film 
“The Most Beautiful Woman In 
The World” with Gina Lollobrigida, 
they approached him on the sub- 
ject and he agreed to brush up 
on his Italian and to make a stab 
at the show. All was well except 
that the tradition of the Italian 
public is not to accept a new star 
in rivista. To meet this require- 
ment they wrote in a part for an 
older woman and cast an estab- 
lished Italian actress in it. While 
her part was not as important as 
Alda’s it was important because it 
lured the public. Once they saw 
Alda they liked him but they would 
not have come because it is not the 
tradition to come to a rivista which 
does not have an established local 
name in it. 





This is no laughing matter. Some 
of the top French stars have tried 
their way in Italian rivista but 
they have not been able to make 
the grade without an Italian star, 
one who has worked his way up 
through the rivista ranks. At the 
moment the grand old lady of 
rivista, and she would resent one 
of the adjectives, is Wanda Osiris, 
who still draws although her big 
claim to fame today is the fact 
that she always appears on stair- 
cases of grandiose proportions and 
in gowns with trains a mile or 
so in length. One of her claims to 
fame is the fact that most of the 
big male stars of rivista started as | 
her leading men. 

Carlo Dapporto is a great favor- | 
ite and he can be described as 
an Italian Bob Hope. He tells his 
story just that way. Walter Chiari 
has been the great juvenile come- 
dian but he has been lost to 
American films and Ava Gardner. 
Renato Rascel won fame with his 
song, “Arrivaderci Roma,” and it 
may be the American films that 
will take away this funny little 
man. More secure in Italy is Toto, 
who is in real life Neapolitan 
Prince DeCurtis, who is the great- 
est drawing comedian in Italy but 
little known elsewhere except for 
the Latin lands where his films 
are shown. The popular comedy 
team of Billi & Riva has broken 
up this year and each is going his 
own way. Erminio Macario is the 
typical American burlesque come- 
dian with baggy pants. Delia Scala 
comes closest to being a Gwen 
Verdon type of soubret while San- 
dra Mondriani hearkens back to 
the Barbara “Snoony” Blair school. 
These names then are the bulwark 
and backbone of Italian musical 
comedy and rivista. 

In mentioning the two writers, 
we referred to the men who do the 
book of the show because that’s 
the way it is in Italy. Gorni Kra- 


|} sense. One of the reasons may be 





mer—he’s an Italian in spite of 


By SAM’L STEINMAN 
(The Roman Rambler) 


the last name—writes all of the 
music for their shows but his name 
is always used in a_ secondary | 


that the good songs are presented | 
at Italy’s song festivals at San 
Remo, Naples, Velletri, and Como} 
and not in the shows. There's more 
money in songs which win the top 
prizes at Festivals. An exception 
was Rescel’s “Arrivaderci Rome” 
which was introduced in a rivista | 
as an extra because no one seemed 
to think much of it. Just to show 
how wrong the experts can be, it 
has turned out to be the No. 1) 
Italian song of the modern era and 
some day may stand in the same 
class with such standards as “O, | 
Sole Mio” and “Santa Lucia,” if 
it is not there already. 

Once the book is available with 
the added music and an estab- 
lished star, the show is ready to 
go. It immediately becomes the 
“Dapporto rivista” or the ‘“Ma- 
rario rivista” and nothing else 
despite such names as “We Are 
All Doctors,” a spoof at overuse of 
titles in Italy, or the current “Billi 
& Pupe,” a pun for those who know 
Italian. (“Guys and Dolls” was) 
translated into “Bulle and Pupe” 
and the rivista starring Edoardo 
Billi is using the pun'title.) If the 
star is a lady she must have two| 
or three leading men—Osiris al- 
ways uses at least three. The 
dancers are almost always Ameri- 
can Negroes and they almost al- 
ways stop the shows. Negro en- 
tertainers are very popu'ur in 
Italy. 

Choreography is the work of 
Americans in most cases and shows 
of the current season include the 
work of Hermes Pan and Donald 
Saddler. The dancers come from 
two groups most of the time— 


Paris. 

The Grand Guignol Theatre now | 
enters its 63d year and it has made 
enough blood flow ‘on stage) to 
give copious transfusions to a King 
Kong. Things might have changed 
somewhat, from the early days of 
glory and gory, and now striptease | 
has invaded the confines of this 
Paris house heretofore dealing in| 
other bodily horrors, and the} 
psychological has often replaced 
the gruesome, but it is here to 
stay and part of the theatrical and 
touristic lore here. 

The new owner, Raymonde 
Machard, declares that though the 
trick horror aspects of the films 


plus the two wars, had made} 
Guignol terror tame, even the 
hardened new audiences blanch. | 


In fact, she maintains, there are 
st‘ll susceptible clients who faint 
even at the less bloody and more 
suggestive presentations today. 
! Atomic Age Gruesomeness | 
Present show utilizes the old | 
Guignol precepts of visceral shock, | 
via gore. interpsersed with comedy 
that still stays around the bitter 
and potentially bloody. A striptease | 
farce has two women showing their | 
respective doubting husbands that 
they are still attractive. A racetrack 
piay has a motor racer’s car tam- 
pered with, and he, on _ stage, 
ripped and bloodstained, views the | 
denouncement played out between 
hic wife and the murderer. 
Though suspense and psycholosi- | 
cal suggestion has replaced the 
days when eyes were poked out} 
by knitting needles, heads were} 
oushed into stoves etc. Miss | 
Machard still has some awesome 
gimmicks to unveil. She wants to 
create a series of plays which will 
have deaths and murders in “new 
wavs.” No more bullets, knives 
and poison for her, the Grand 
Guignol will go modern, along with 
the times, but still bear its appeal | 


who still make this house a mecca. | 

After the new wrinkle of a man | 
being killed in an auto race, she | 
has a gas chamber execution fol-| 
lowed by atomic deaths. This is| 
a far cry from the early days. The! 


| alcoholism, 


The Bluebells, who are supplied 
by an Irish lady now known as 
“Miss Bluebell,” and the girls are 


|all English; and the “Charlie Bal- 
let,” which is supplied by a Swiss | 


gentleman and his charges are 
everything but Italian—German, 
Swiss, English, Scandinavian. 
strange that the country which pro- 
duced ballet turns out so few cap- 
able dancers these days. Tryouts 
usually consist of a week in a 


small city and then the big opening | 


is either in Milan or in Rome. 
Milan is good for a run of 10-12 
weeks and Rome for 4-8 weeks, de- 


| pending on the show. Although the 


former city has 500,000 people less, 
it is the gay business capital of 
the nation which gives great sup- 


port to show business. Then Turin, | 


Genoa and Naples can be counted 
on for about two weeks each 
Other week stands can be picked 
up in Palermo, Florence, Venice, 
Bologna, and San Remo. Beyond 
this point the shows have to fill 
in with one-to three-night stands. 
The one-nighters are murder on 
the company but often among the 
most profitable to the production. 


Incidentally, old Class A rivista 


never die. After a season they are | 
sold to a Class B company which | 
recasts it with lesser names and | 


plays lesser towns. In five years 


| the big hit of the season may be 


playing movie houses in mountain 
towns with unknowns for peanuts 
but that’s the way it works out— 
everybody gets to see a good rivista 
sooner or later. And as long as 
it’s done according to tradition, 
it becomes part of the Italian 
rivista legend. There are those 
who say that the rivista of ancient 
Roman days are played by ghosts 
in the ruins. Who are we to doubt 
it? 


By GENE MOSKOWITZ 
present site of the theatre was a 
chapel and it still has hangovers 
from those days in its wooded 
aspects, angels and pew-like seats. 
It was taken over in 1895 by Oscar 
Metenier, an ex-civil service work- 
er in the police department. 

Instead of whispered prayers the 


| neighbors soon heard screams of 


horror, from both stage and specta- 
tors, as the theatrical bloodbath 
begins. After Metenier, whose 
ruggedness was mainly in the natu- 
ralistic horrors of life, such as 
wifebeating, uncouth- 


It’s | 


Paris’ Grand Guignol—Traditional | 
Citadel of Shockerama 


ness etc., Max Maurey took it over | 


and give the Guignol its true sheen 
and budding public favor. 

Maurey was more of an aesthete 
and decided to fulfill the public 
penchant for vicarious thrills by 


allowing them to witness all kinds | 


of phvsical torture, dismemberings, 
and the like. In short, things, they 


|} had not been fed since sitting be- 


fore the guillotine during the rev- 
olution. 

It soon caught on and the French 
populace — Parisians as well as 
provincials — and also the for- 
eigners soon made this a must. 
Crowned heads also came to see 
the ketchupy carryings-on. Rapes, 
gougings and operations filled the 
stage, and it became a must for 
all tourists. Grand Guignol also 
became a word and manner of 
indicating a certain type of theatre. 
| A ‘Frankenstein’ For Sure 

But then came “Frankenstein” 
and other horror films, and the 
Grand Guignol was hard put to 
compete with 
their blood was red, 
eclor, and came from live actors 


| old 


| The 


| forming operations on stage. 


them except that} 
even after) 
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West Berlin's show biz of 1957 in 





Best film—foreign ; 


Most impressive stage presentation . 


Best acting—male 


Best acting—female 

Best jazz presentation 
Best cabaret ensemble 
Most glamorous event 
Best circus 
Best ballet 


Best radio station 
Best TV programs 
Most perfect gentleman 

Most publicized personality 


Most lovable screen personality .... 


Most vivacious playwright 
Most elegant playwright 
Year’s cutest guest . 

| Most interesting guest 








Berlin. 
} With about 260 
FILM: cinemas and} 
nearly 500 film 





openings per annum suggests that 
screen fare still provides the Ber- | 
liners No. 1 entertainment. Most | 
of world’s best pix are shown here. 
To the continuing dismay of the} 
more fastidious customer, nearly | 
all foreign features are only shown | 
in synchronized German version. | 
“Dubbing” repeatedly sabotages 
artistic values. 

American films remain domi- 
nant. Germany's own industry's 
share of the W-Berlin market has | 
been between 40-50%, helped by 
the fact that nabe houses favor 
domestic product. American films 
are next in popularity with 25°% 


| Berlin '57 Aide-Memoir 


ee 


. Henry Fonda 





such as using a sadistic gangster 
in “No Orchids for Miss Blandish,” 
a revival of “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde,” and Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart’s creaking door melo, “The 
Bat.” However this could not com- 
pete with the filmic jolts of such 
pix as “Les Diaboliques,”” and Miss 
Machard bought back the old 
routine but with more up-to-date 
horror gambits. 

She is saturated with the love 
of Guignolism, and says that some | 
authors mysteriously died after 
their plays were performed; the 
man who was technical adviser on 
the autoracing entry was killed in 
the terrible Le Mans disaster just 
after it opened. 
| Backstage Inside Stuff | 

Backstage, one is initiated to the | 
mixing of different type blood for | 
and new wounds, the gun- 
powder, stuffed wolves, trick knives 
which squirt blood from the handle, 
ete. A gimmicked Guignol still 
rates as a tourism must-see along 
with the Eiffel Tower, Maxim’s etc. 

most gruesome backstage | 
was the apparatus for per-| 
Miss | 
Machard is not sad about the past, | 
and feels that latent sadism and 
morbidity still bring in customers | 
2s well as the curious. It is just a} 
matter of finding what will still get | 
a tremor out of people she says. | 

Like any carny, it is evident that 
there are certain things that will 
never change in the permanently | 
changing thing that is show biz. 
The Grand Guignol is one of them. 
Big crowds attest to this as the 


prop 


|over 200 seats are usually filled | 


seen and heard by the public. But| 


soon public shudders turned into 
guffaws, and the Guignol became 
a place for a laugh and a mock 
thrill. 


However the blase audiences still | runs, and Miss Machard still has 
and a} some new tricks to jolt those look- 
of shock and morbidity for those| couple of years ago a revival of|ing for it. 


get caught up at times, 


some early Guignol masterpieces 
led to some faintings. These in- 


volved chunks being ripped out of | like in Cinerama, and they are still 
people, bleeding eye sockets, etc.| the most taking and penetrating.” 


But progress knocked and there 
were attempts at psycho horror 


| 
| 


every night on the Rue Chaptal | 
right near the more earthy hurly- 
burly of Pigalle and its flesheries, 
fillhy postcards and streetwalkers. 

So people still trek, the blood 


Winds Miss Machard, 
“We take people on an emotional 
roller coaster not a physical one, 


So Grand Guignol looks sturdy in 
its 63d year. 





| with 


Berlin. 
capsulated superlatives: 


“Twelve Angry Men” (UA) 
Viennese Burgtheater with 
“Maria Stuart” 

Ernst Deutsch in 

“Merchant of Venice” 
Kaethe Dorsch in “Maria Stuart” 
Modern Jazz Quartet 
Stachelschweine (Porcupines) 
“Holiday On Ice” 

Circus Sarrasani (Mannheim) 
Ballet-Theatre de Paris 

de Maurice Bejart 
AFN-Berlin 

Soccer 


Cecil B. DeMille 

Switzerland’s Liselotte Pulver 
Thornton Wilder 

Terrence Rattigan 

Denmark's moppet star Eva Cohn 
Marlon Brando 





BERLIN ON HALT-SHELL 


By HANS HOEHN 


on the average, followed by Aus- 
trian (about 8%), French (6%), 
British (3%) and Italian (2%) fea- 
tures. 

The case of the Moasaik labs, 
whose crisis began in November 
1956, is still not settled at year’s 
end. Many of the once-so-critical 
observers have obviously lost in- 
terest because of many postpone- 
ments and delays of creditors’ 
meetings. Labs keep running at 
full speed and one nearly feels 
that Ernst Wolff, the Mosaik boss, 
“will survive—someway or the 
other.” 

Artur Brauner’s CCC 
most active and film producing 
outfit. Yet neither it nor any of 
the other local companies has pro- 
duced an international hit. Most 
of the local output is of mediocre 
quality. 


is city’s 





Radio is alive in 
RADIO: this city, still an 

island amidst So- 
viet-controllied East Germany. In 
addition to the local SFB (Station 
Free Berlin) and U.S.-sponsored 
RIAS there are still the American 
(‘AFN) and British (BFN) Forces 
Networks, There is much to listen 
to. Moreover, explained by W-Ber- 
lin’s complicated and handicapped 
geographical and political situa- 
tion, radio plays here the role of 
the most important information 
source. Include in that East Ger- 
man captive listeners. The fact 
that W-Berlin has no “hinterland” 
keeps Berliners at home a lot. This 
further stresses the importance of 
radio as an entertainment medium. 














Teutonic television 
VIBEO: has much _ im- 

proved during the 
past year. How this new medium 
has effected movie-going is still 
not clear. Berliners are not able 
(a matter of coin) to keep pace 
the remainder of Western 
Germany. Whole country has 
1,048,241 registered television set 
owners as of Nov. 1, 1957. W-Ber- 
lin’s share was 49,296. 














Berlin is a very 
MUSIC: receptive market 

for American 
songs. Nearly all big U.S. hits click 
here, Most of the tunes on the 
local hit parades are of American 
origin. And if it’s a German song, 
a checkup often reveals that it’s 
originally an American tune. The 
four foremost local diskeries con- 
cede best results with stateside 
melodies. Big Yank names here 
last year: Elvis Presley, Harry Bel- 
afonte, Pat Boone and Bill Haley. 














Echoing the 
VAUDEVILLE: | old story: 
Vaudeville is 
here more dead than alive. None 
of the once noted houses such as 
Scala or Wintergarten survived 
the war and this city has still no 
big vauder that could handle first- 
class international bills. The minor 
houses cannot afford the big head- 
liners and the latter mostly prefer 
taking engagements in W-Germany 
where salaries are better. Circuses 
come and go. Their presentations 
are often very good, but they have 
it tough to make out financially. 
Circus proprietors are hopeful that 


(Continued on page 212) 
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Deutschland: School For Yank Opera 





Every German Town and City Has Subsidized House—Must Audition Years Ahead— Wages Small But 
Build—Only Real Training Ground For American Newcomers—50 Now 
Singing—One Becomes German Citizen 





Rome Eateries 


ROBERT F. HAWKINS 


Rome. 

When in Rome . . . tourists and visitors are beginning 
to learn to do what the Romans really do a lot of—and 
it’s not visiting museums and the many beautiful sights 
around town, many of them still unknown to the inhab- 
itants of the Eternal City. No, the Roman spends much of 
his day and nighttime—and even some of his worktime— 
eating. 

And with good reason. Without taking away a single 
recipe from Paris and France in general, recognized 
monarchs of the cuisine, the Roman has long considered 
himself a “buona forchetta”—a “good fork,” as the local 
gourmand-gourmet blend is wont to term himself. And in 
Rome, as another local saying appropriately goes, there’s 
only the “imbarazzo della scelta’—the “embarrassment 
of the choice’—meaning the joint is loaded with good 
cookery. 

So blame Roman habits if one of these hot days or 
nights you find yourself unconsciously touring Roman 
eateries rather than (or in addition to, if you're of hardy 
stock) its wealth of beauty and ancient lore. 

The field, as the saying goes, is wide open, though of 
course certain basic patterns have already been set. The 
prices, pleasantly low compared with Paris (and New 
York), range from okay to wonderful. However, remem- 
ber to watch your S & Qs. (“S.Q.” on your menu, in lieu 
of a price, is the only really unknown quality on local 
menus, many of which are now written in English, and 
may mean either “according to quality” or “according 
to quantity’”—either way it means “anything goes.”’) 

Starting in the more familiar Excelsior-Grand Hotel- 
Via Veneto orbit, more and more visitors are finding their 
best restaurant buy to be a no-chichi cuisinery, Giggi 
Fazzi, handily located next door to the American Em- 
bassy. Here some of the best pasta (‘spaghetti to the pro- 
fane) is mixed (try it “carbonara’”’), and chicken on a 
spit is a must. (Fazzi also has a summer spot in nearby 
Frascati, on a hillside near Rome.) 

A couple of stone-throws away, and even closer to the 
Excelsior hub. lies Capriccio, a sort-of-21”on-the Tiber, 
with a dash of Sardi’s, where film deals are decided and 
contracts broken over a plate of antipasto or cannelloni, 
both local specials. It’s the show business spot for lunch 
and very often for dinner. 

A cab-ride away, in old Rome, lie the majority of Roman 
restaurants—topped by Passetto, a must for the fastidious 
eater as well as for all others who enjoy a full range 
of menu, at all times of the year, plus quality. A good 
tip: the owners still wait on tables personally. 

Undistant, on Rome’s most beautiful square, Piazza 
Navona, lies Tre Scalini—oddly best known in Italy for 
its “truffle’ icecream, but equally satisfying in the 
courses that precede the showcase dessert, which consists 
of a chocolate heart surrounded by frozen chocolate 
icecream for a rich windup. Also in the immediate vicin- 
ity, in an old patrician dwelling along the Tiber, is the 
swank Hostaria dall’Orso, one of the few Roman spots 
with low table lights, favored by the lady in the crowd. 

Both Alfredos are in the same general area, and both 
are tops for their world-famed pasta, an amalgam of flat 
spaghetti, several melted cheeses, and cream. Alfred 
all’Augusteo, where the mustachioed old man hangs his 
apron, also pushes a delicious helping of turkey breast 
with peas, while Alfredo alla Scrofa, run by a son, is fine 
for steaks. Latter also spotlights the pasta-mixing gold 
fork and spoon donated to Alfredo pere by Douglas Fair- 
banks Sr., which people are always asking about. Yes, 
Alfredo still mixes the pasta himself, at your table. One 
thing about Rome—you'll never run out of different ways 
of making pasta. 

There are also two Ninos in Rome. Both are famed for 
steaks, and you'll find more natives patronizing the (less 
fancy) one on Via Rasella, even though the one on Via 
Borgognona, opposite American Express just off the Span- 
ish Square, may be handier to find. ; 

An even better view of the Eternal City—in a way a 
preview of what Hilton Hotel customers will see when 
that much-needed residence is built nearby—may be had 
for an even longer trip out-of-town to the Palazzi, in the 
Camilluccia area. Now a modernistic, terraced restaurant 
with the swimming pool, it was once the playground for 
Mussolini’s mistress Clara Petacci. The food matches the 
view, but prices are high. eal 

“Trastevere” is an institution in 1 
short Roman stay, you shouldn't miss a . : i 
popular quarter beyond the Tiber, whose inhabitants be- 
lieve they're the only true Romans, and here atmosphere 
often takes over from cuisine, which will be more in the 
popular, or local, idiom. Every Roman has his favorite 
Trastevere spot—there are that many—and keeps it it 
family secret for fear of spoiling. When in doubt, and i 
you find Romolo or the lively Cisterna too touristy despite 
their name and fame (or because of it), then drop in on 
Alfredo (what, again?) or Galeassi, both on the square of 
Santa Maria, or look in on others more frequented by the 
natives, who should know: Impicetta, Antica Pesa, among 
others. Most of these come with music, or the music 
(strolling variety) will come to yeu. P 

nee hotels also offer excellent meals for those who, 
for one reason or another, prefer them, or are too _ 
to move any distance. Besides the Excelsior and Grand, 
the roof restaurants of the Ambassador, the ————. 
tol, New Caesar Augustus, and the Residence Palace 0 “A 
top-quality “going-out” attractiveness, plus fine views an 
food, al fresco. 

If you have time, the hills around Rome and some sea- 


tself, and even on a 
stab at it. It’s the 


By HAZEL GUILD 
Frankfurt. 

Though Germany cannot boast one single topflight new 
opera since the demise of the fantabulous Richard Wagner, 
opera is built into the German culture—and economy—so 
extensively that it is today the greatest—and indeed the 
only—training school for operatic singers from the United 
States. Here alone may an American secure the experience, 
Stage presence and musical “authority” to command ulti- 
mate attention from his homeland. Germany actually 
exceeds Italy in this respect. 

About 125 opera companies in the German language 
operate today in Germany, Austria and Switzerland, with 
two-thirds of this number in German alone. That means 
just about three times as many charces are offered to an 
American who can sing operatic roles in German as are 
offered to the same singer who can ring out the notes in 
Italian in one of that country’s 30 opera companies. 

Some 50 young Americans are trying for the big break 
in Germany. And, most of them admit, they’d never have 
the chance back home. 

One aspiring baritone lists three reasons for the superi- 
ority of German training: 

(1) In Germany, you can get intensive training in a 
few years, and much more consistent experience 
than you can in the States, even under optimum 
conditions. 

(2) Despite all disclaimers, the American public and 
managers are still impressed by European background 
and European reviews. Three years singing here means 
geometrically more than three years making the 
rounds in the States. 

(3) In Europe, if you’re out of work, you're still an 
artist, and treated with respect. Out of work in 
America, you’re a bum. 








Repeats Necessary 

In the States, some of the singers feel, one is limited 
to the Metropolitan and City Center in New York for 
really top-flight singing. The latter operates for only 16 
to 20 weeks, every year. Opera companies run for four 
to six weeks in Chicago and San Francisco, mostly for 
established “stars.” 

In the U.S. operatic newcomers usualiy can sing a role 
on one stage only one or two times a year. And, feel the 
young singers, it takes about 10 performances to master 
a role. 

In Germany, municipal companies throughout the coun- 
try are bidding for new singers—and the money is always 
there to pay for the performance. 

A month's engagement at one smaller town in Germany 
may mean a salary of only about $200 for the entire period, 
but it gives the singer a chance to do the role over and 
over again. 

The top music festival, Bayreuth, offers jobs for 90 
singers in its chorus every year. The experience is counted 
as among the best possible in Germany, and it means a 
solid six weeks’ summer work for those hired. 

Currently the Heidelberg Opera House has seven young 
Americans under contract, at pay ranging from $125 a 
month for the first year to as high as $500 for those in 
the third year with the company. When “Carmen” was 
sung during the winter season, every one of the leads was 
an American. 

“One must speak, and sing, in German,” commented one 
young baritone, James Morris, 30, who spent 10 years 
singing in and around New York. He feels a newcomer 
should have enough money to support himself for at least 
a year, since it takes four months to audition for the 
German agents alone, and a singer has to audition for a 
full year in advance with the city operas. 

But, after just half that time, Morris signed for half a 
dozen concerts with local military clubs that pay from 
$25 to $40 per performance, signed for four guest per- 
formances with the Ulm City Opera, and one or two 
guestings with the Frankfurt City Opera. 

The guestings pay all the way from nothing but experi- 
ence to as high as $125 an evening. His German agent takes 
the usual 15% slice. 

James Pease of the Hamburg Opera and Claire Watson, 
top soprano with the Frankfurt City Opera, are two young 
Americans who've actually found fame in Germany. But 
struggling on the way up in the same land are at least four 
dozen of their singing fellow countrymen. 

Another American has changed his address permanently 
to Germany. Spiritual and lieder singer Kenneth Spencer, 
who lives in Vuppertal, West Geermany, makes an annual 
concert swing through Europe. He’s just converted his 
citizenship to German, and plans to reside here perma- 
nently. 








side areas are filled with good places, winter or summer, 
al fresco or open-firepiaced. But go with a native, or you'll 
likely get lost—and it’s a long way back if you're hungry. 

Cafes, you'll soon find when in Rome, are another in- 
evitable must—to rest your feet, to see other tourists, 
stars. natives, to talk business, but only incidentally to eat 
or to drink. Pick an interesting one while you're at it. 
On Via Veneto’s umbrella-colored “beach,” in front of the 
Excelsior, you can’t miss Doney’s, the Stork-Colony- 
Lindy’s of Roman cafes with prices to match, but a classic 
stop. (Fashionable hours: 12-2; 6-10; 12-2 a.m.), Farther 
along, Rosati gets the literary and Italian film set, then 
there’s Strega, Carpano, Golden Gate, etc.—each with a 
distinct set and function of its own. ; 

In old Rome, it’s Canova or “the other” Rosati (paint- 
ers, radio-television crowd) on Piazza del Popolo, or 
Babington’s (British tearoom) beside the Spanish Steps, 
or Alemagna, on Via del Corso—one of the few places 
in Rome where your tip will be politely refused (signs 
assure the customer that the management itself makes up 
the difference to the employee). 





‘BIBLE TONE’ OF 
ISRAEL SHOW BIZ 


CULTURE OF THE NEW 10-YEAR OLD 
STATE IS OF OLD JUDAISM 


By PETER VERNON 
Tel Aviv. 


The State of Israel is 10 years old but in evaluating the 
arts here, the long roots of Judaism must be remembered, 
This is a country which is venerably “traditional” in its 
youth—from its Holy Writ to its handicrafis, embroidery, 
ceramics. The stage plays and the popular songs bespeak 
the antiquity of the sources. 

Israel reflects, too, the cultural tastes of a citizenry 
largely transplanted from Europe. 

Israel has five permanent repertory theatres. Habimah, 
a kind of national theatre, was torn on Russian soil al- 
most 40 years ago, and the Stanislawsky tradition is still 
felt in its performing style. It mounts modern American, 
French, English plays in addition to the classics of Eu- 
ropean theatre; in the realm of the original Israeli play 
it has been most successful in modern treatments of bibli- 
cal themes. Ohel, called “The Workers’ Theatre” because 
of its affiliation with the Labour Federation, also came 
originally from Eastern European but was more kindred 
to the Yiddish theatre of Eastern lands. Ohel, too, has 
presented many classics of the European theatre and mod- 
ern plays but also often revives classical Russian theatre 
and the Goldfadden operettas from the flowering period 
of the Yiddish play. It had a smash hit last year with 
a fresh musical play from army life, called “Tit for Tat” 
and producing the nation’s No. 1 pop hit, “My Little Bar,” 
still widely sung. 

Israel's most modern theatre is the Chamber Theatre, 
founded and directed by ac‘ors who split from the Habi- 
mah about a dozen years ago. The repertory is classical 
and modern, the style thoroughly modern. Here too, many 
plays on biblical themes have been successfully produced, 
without the pathos and expressionist accent of Habimah, 

Theatre In Round | 

Zira, a theatre in the round, specializes in modern prob- 
lem plays. Do Re Mi is name of the musical comedy 
theatre. For its most successful show in many years, 
“Shulamit,” it also went back on a Goldfadden piece with 
a biblical reminiscence. 

Habimah and Ohel have their own houses in Tel Aviv 
but have to play on tour under most terrible handicaps, as 
have the other theatres and the Israel Philharmonic 
Orchestra as well. Going to Jerusalem, Haifa, and the 
smaller towns and villages, the only halls available to them 
are che cinema houses. They cannot perform before 9:15 
as the cinema management invariably wants “first house” 
for its film. Touring legit pays the cinema-owner the earn- 
ings of a fully sold-out film performance but get the house 
only on such days (usually Thursday night) when attend- 
ance is habitually small at the cinema. Stages in film 
houses are primitive and not all piays presentable in Tel 
Aviv can be taken on tour. 

Zira and Chamber Theatre also have own houses in 
Tel Aviv, the latter even having two. One is the oldest 
hall of its kind in the city, old and uncomfortable for 
both public and actors; the other is a converted gymnasium 
and rather modern but very small. A new 1,200 seat thea- 
tre is now under construction for the Chamber Theatre in 
Tel Aviv’s most fashionable district and then the two other 
halls will be closed; the theatre is expected to be readied 
by next summer. 

Do Re Mi plays on makeshift stages and has not suc- 
ceeded yet in getting its own house built. 

In Israeli ballet, the Biblical influence also is to be 
noted. There is Rina Nikova’s classical “Biblical Ballet” 
in Jerusalem; and the much-hailed “Inbal Troupe” of 
Yemenite Dancers, whose European tour registered great 
success everywhere, bases all its shows on biblical subjects 
and traditional oriental-Jewish customs. 

The great event of 1957 was the festive opening of the 
Fredric R. Mann Auditorium and Cultural Centre of Tel 
Aviv, permanent home now of the Israel Philharmonic 
Orchestra which violinist Bronislaw Huberman founded 21 
years ago. The Israel Philharmonic, which till 1940 per- 
formed all over the Middle East (including Egypt and the 
Lebanon, has undertaken two successful tours in recent 
years—one to the United States and Canada, in 1951, 
and one to the countries of Western Europe three years 
later. There is a prospect of another European tour this 
or next year, and of an American tour after. 

Israeli serious music has also heen most successful 
where the composer referred to the biblical heritage. 
Paul Ben Haim, who has just received a Louisvill Orches- 
tra commission, had his impressive “Sweet Psalmist of 
Israel” (as the Bible calls King David) performed in many 
lands; Josef Tal’s opera-for-concert-and-radio, “Saul at 
EnDor,” has had successful performances all over Europe 
and at Rochester, N.Y.; Oedoen Partos was hailed interna- 
tionally for his “Song of Praise” for viola and orchestra, 
musically based on psalmodic motives—to name but the 
composers most prominent on the international front. 

Biblical themes and motives are not only apparent in 
the symphonic field, in cantata and art song, but even in 
popular song. Many songwriters have taken up lines or 
entire verses from the lyrical portions of the Bible, mainly 
from “The Song of Songs” and used them as lyrics, leave 
ing them untouched, paraphrasing them or elaborating 
upon them; others have written modern versions of tra- 
ditional texts. 
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BRITISH FILMS 


ALL PEOPLE ANYWHERE 
ENJOY EXCITING TALES 


By JOHN DAVIS 
(Deputy Chairman and Managing Director 
The Rank Organisation Limited) 
London. 

On September 30, 1957, Pinewood Studios cele- 
brated its 21st Anniversary—and confounded a num- 
ber of *so-called experts on iilm industry arfairs. 
Pinewood’s anniversary and ovr debut into the 
U.S.A, market, both celebrated in the same year 
(and not unconnected, as 1 shail show) and both 
achieved in the face of some pessimistic prognostica- 
tion, gave me double satisfaction. 

For take the example of Pinewood. Opened origi- 
nally in 1936, it was the subject of much congratula- 
tion and even more private speculation. The private 
doubters sought basis for their gloom in the boom- 
slump-boom history of British production up to that 
time, gazed fearfully at the opposition, found the 
home market too small to support continuous British 
film production and discounted a British company’s 
ability to market its films overseas. 

And what happened? At the end of the war Pine- 
wood became a part of the Rank Organisation. To- 
day, at the end of 21 years of existence it is the big- 
gest, busiest and most resilient studio in Europe. It 
has a production programme that is one of the big- 
gest in the world—and one of the most ambitious 
currently being attempted by any single film com- 
pany. In the British market its productions are 
spectacularly—and_ consistently—successful. Over- 
seas, the Rank Organisation has proved not only 
the basic acceptability but the wide popularity of 
British films and its Artistes. 


RFDA a Step Forward | 


The establishment of Rank Film Distributors of 
America Inc., was another step forward. It was our 
belief then (and subsequently proved to be the case) 
that the great American public is basically no differ- 
ent from men, women and young people in other 
countries throughout the world. Such differences as 
exist are superficial. In the matter of screen enter- 
tainment we held and hold (and have demonstrated) 
that they react in similar fashion to other audiences 
when given well-told, well-acted, well-made films. 

Because we knew this to be more than just a 
theory, we put a foot in the door of the U. S. market, 
determined to leave it there until we could walk in 
with heads held high—or until we were proved hope- 
lessly wrong and our foot was kicked back through 
and the door slammed in our faces. Some people 
referred to this as a gigantic gamble—we knew it 
was not a gamble but a reasonable business risk— 
so far nothing has happened to prove our view 
wrong and much has happened to prove our view 
was right. 

Let me give one outstanding example to prove my 
point: the acceptance of our film, “The Pursuit of the 
Graft Spee,” by major U. S. circuits and the American 
picturegoing public. It is, for a number of reasons, a 
perfect illustration of the case: it is a British film, 
its cast all-British, it is the story of a British naval 
victory over the Germans at a time when the U. S. 
was technically neutral. What possible attraction, it 
might be asked, could a picture like this have for 
Americans? 

I will tell you: it is a story of great bravery, of 
gallant victors over a gallant foe; it has fiercely ex- 
citing action; it is told on a sweeping scale; techni- 
cally it is open to no fault; and its artists have a 
ring of sincerity in their playing. There is your 
answer. It is an international entertainment and 
Americans, like the British, the Japanese, the New 
Zealanders, the French, the Argentinians or any 
nationality anywhere, will always enjoy good stories 
well told—no matter what their country of origin. 

Se for British pictures in the U. S. A. I see an ex- 
panding future. We know that in our line-up of 
product we have stories, stars, backgrounds that 
cannot fail to appeal. We have wide variety of 
theme, as shown by only four of the pictures for 
early U. S. presentation: 

















Cites Four Examples 





“Campbell’s Kingdom” is packed with colour, ad- 
venture and outdoor action thrills against the wide 
sweep of the Canadian Rockies, its fast-paced story 
taken from Hammond Innes’ best-selling novel of 
tough men who fight to find and keep a fortune in 
oil. 

“Robbery Under Arms,” made on location in Aus- 
tralia’s starkly beautiful interior, is from the classic 
story by Rolf Boldrewood. In colour, it is a tale of 
daring and violence, with Peter Finch heading a 
large and powerful cast. 

“4 Tale of Two Cities,” from Charles Dickens’ 
novel has just been completed at Pinewood and on 
location in France. It is authentic, absorbing and 
beautifully played by another brilliant cast, this 
time headed by international favourite Dick Bogarde 
and the lovely and gifted young actress Dorothy 
Tutin. 

“Danger! Girls at Play” offers complete contrast. 
Filmed in Technirama and Technicolor in Italy, it is 
fresh, new and delightful—the gay and romantic 
story of three girls from three countries who meet 
adventure and misadventure on the road to Rome. 

These are only four examples and at Pinewood 
the Rank Organisation is making 20 films next year 
—20 top-line productions tailored for the interna- 
national market. These are big pictures, pictures 
to be reckoned with. Their stories come from best- 
selling books, top plays and the best of original 
screenplays; their casts include _ world - popular 
names; their producers and directors have earned 
high acclaim in every continent for their brilliantly 
no specialized selling to a limited market! 

To American exhibitors, the addition of 20 big 
pictures to the list of available product must be of 


CAN BE SOLD— 


USE YANKS’ BALLYHOO 
TO ATTRACT DOLLARS 


By HERBERT WILCOX 
London. 


It would be idle for any film producer to pretend 
that he is not interested as to whether his film goes 
over big in America. Of course he is. Apart from 
the prestige of a wide showing in the States, it is 
a fact that a British film which sells only in the 
British home market cannot hope to make a rea- 
sonable profit—our predicament is the same as Hol- 
lywood's. 

It is essential for British films to be shown in 
America and from our point of view it is not enough 
for them merely to have prestige showings at art 
theatres. They must b2 seen on the vast American 
circuits. BUT America does not owe our films a 
living. We in Britain must earn the right to cash in 
on our product. We know that American goodwill is 


there but show business is a tough jungle where we | 
would be foolish to expect favors. In the past there | 
British | 


was considerable American resistance to 
films. That resistance is no longer there, I am sure. 
We in Britain must work harder for success in the 
American market. 
It is not necessary or wise, in any opinion, to make 
our films with a specific eye on the U. S. market, 


for in that way we rob our productions of their | 
has caught the | 


national flavor, the flavor which 
American fancy in the many British films which 
have clicked across the Atlantic. 

We must make films that have an 
rather than a parochial appeal. Where it is possible 
legitimately, ta introduce an American star into our 
films it is obviously a good idea. 
gard that as essential. 

The essential factor is for us in Britain to make 
entertaining films and then to put them over in the 
States with showmanship. This can be done by fre- 
quent visits of producers and stars to the States. For 
instance, my wife, Anna Neagle, and I will be taking 
our new discovery, Frankie Vaughan, to the States 
in the New Year. We want him to meet your press, 
appear on U. S. television and by his personality 
help sell his two films, “These Dangerous Years” 
and “Wonderful Things.” I am sure that American 
audiences will enjoy these two films. But it is up 
to us to persuade them. 

But such visits are not enough, in my opinion. I 
believe that the British film industry must make a 
concerted effort to beat the big drum in the States. 

I believe that the British Film Producers Assn. 
should set up an office in New York, with its prime 
mission being to present the case of British films 
to American opinion. In charge of this office would 
be someone acceptable to both British and American 
authorities with experience in (a) films (b) jour- 
nalism and (c) politics who would keep a protective 
eye on all British film productions in America and 
advise the BFPA of the stability of British films 


from both the boxoffice angle and from the point | 


of view of prestige. 

A colorful personality should be appointed to help 
the exploitation of British films in conjunction with 
American distributors. This should be someone who 
has had both film and press experience ard who has 
an entree to top Government officials on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 








| British Insignia | 








A trade mark should be established which would | 
be attached to ALL British films that measure up to 


a certain standard of quality. So far, so good. But 


it would still not be enough. 
I believe that regular monthly television film or 
live show should be produced which would deal 


entirely with the British film activities in England | 
and which would introduce British film personalities | 


visiting New York. It would be a joint British effort 
to put over British films in general, rather than the 


product of any specific company. It would be virtu- | 
ally a monthly bulletin of British films and should | 


be sufficiently newsy and entertaining for it to rate 
a sponsor. 


This New York office of the BFPA should be en- | 
couraged to launch a special advertising campaign to | 


advertise British films in the trade press of America. 
British consulates throughout the whole of the U. S. 
should be alerted by the New York office and Br.tish 
film preems should be given official patronage when- 
ever possible. 

How to meet the cost of this extensive project? 

I suggest the British Treasury be approached to 


make a dollar credit available to establish the opera- 


tion and this to be repaid by a levy of say 5° of the 
producer’s share of dollar receipts. I am sure that 


the operation would result in considerably more than | 


a 5° improvement in revenue receipts. 

From conversations I have had with top American 
film executives I am convinced that far from 
resenting British attempts to increase the showing 
of British films in the States they welcome them. 


Providing the British films reach the high standard | 


that American filmgoers have learned to expect both 
from Hollywood and from Europe. 

And providing the British film industry sets out 
to earn results, not naive’y to expect them. 





immeasurable significance and help at this time. 
Especially when these pictures require no subtitles, 
no specialised selling to a limited market! 

Rank executives are supremely enthusiastic, op- 
timistic and confident about the future. For success 
does beget success—and our success story opens a 
new chapter almost daily. Hence my own disdain 
for defeatist talk, whether about our industry or 
about the future of the Rank Organisation's enter- 
prises. To date we have proved ourselves right— 
right and right again. It is no accident that this has 
been so. And our future operation will follow the 
same success design. 


international | 


But I do not re-| 


London. 


wrote for last! 


In an article I 
number’ of 


year’s Anniversary 
Variety, I concluded with the} 
words “Thus ends my last con-| 
tribution to Variery’s Anniversary 
issues.” I wrote that as Director- | 
|General of the British Film Pro- 
lducers Association—a post which | 
/I had occupied for 10'2 years and | 
from which I was about to retire. 
| It had been intended on my re- 
ltirement to abolish the post of 
| Director-General and appoint a sal- 
jaried President. The Association 
|did me the honor of inviting me 
|to be the first holder of this posi- 
‘tion. I was proud to accept the 
jinvitation for a limited period 
'which ends in 1958. 

Last year, fully intending to re- 
tire, I wrote an account of two or 
three experiences I had had as 
Director-General which I hoped 
might be of interest to American, 
readers. I have no intention now 
of writing of my one year as Presi- 
dent, but what I should like to do 
is to say a few words about my| 
successor in office, Arthur Watkins, 
who is, of course, already well 
| known to you in another sphere | 
|of activities, and to mention brief- 





ily some of the problems which I 
shall bequeath to him. They are 
|many and varied but I will be brief. 


Comes The Watkins 


First a few words about Arthur 
Watkins. He has been with the 
British Producers since March last 
in the capacity of Vice-President, 
a post which will be abolished 
when he succeeds me as President, 
We both feel that it was a wise 
decision on the part of the mem- 
bers of this Association to give us 
the opportunity of working to- 
| gether for nearly 12 months before 
he takes over the responsibility of 
Presidency. 

Different from me, he came to 
the B.F.P.A. knowing nearly every- 
one of importance in film produc- 
tion and distribution in the United 
Kingdom, 

He also had a detailed knowl- 
edge of films, home-produced and 
imported, acquired during the nine 
years when he filled the difficult 
and important post of Secretary of 
the British Board of Film Censors. 

He had another valuable asset. 
Nothwithstanding the difficult and | 
| varied problems with which he had 
to deal as Film Censor, he had) 
;made for himself a reputation in| 
| the industry not only of being an | 
able man, but also a very likeable 
man, It is my fervent hope that | 
| Watkins, in his new field of work, 
will find, as I have done, great hap- | 
piness combined with absorbing in- | 
terest in a task which is never easy, | 
|never free from anxieties, but al- |! 
ways gives one the satisfaction of 
feeling that it is thoroughly worth- 
while, 


Now what will the new President 
have ahead of him when he takes 
the Chair for the first time at the 
Executive Council in March next? 
|In one respect his position as a 
newcomer is the same as mine was | 
in 1946. He is facing new legisla- 
tion to amend the Cinematograph 
Films Act of 1948. I was faced with 
legislation to amend the Act of | 
1938. The most important prob- | 
lems to be tackled by the industry | 
and finally by Parliament are dif- | 
|ferent today from those of 1946, | 
jbut they are, in my Opinion, cer- 
| tainly no less difficult. | 





British film producers are giving 
, careful and anxious thought to the 
| question of the definition of a Brit- 
ish film. This was not regarded 
as a difficult problem in 1946-48 | 
because Parliament was only con- | 
cerned then with a domestic issue, | 
namely, what films should count 
|for Exhibitors’ Quota. 

Now there is wide discussion as | 
to whether the existing statutory 
definition is satisfactory, first for 
domestic purposes; secondly, for 
the eligibility of a film for Pay- 
ments from the Film Production 
Fund; and thirdly, for one of the 


limited number of import licenses | 


to allow a British film to be ex- 
hibited in a dubbed version in 
France, Germany and Italy. 
Closely relevant to these pres- 
| ent-day problems, there is the 
| question for the early future—how 
| will British films fare when the 
European Common Market or Free 
Trade Area are in operation? 
Whether this important develop- 
iment will affect the provisions of 


|duction side of the industry. 


Footnotes: Premature Retirement 


By SIR HENRY L. FRENCH 


(President, British Film Producers Assn.) 


!the Government's Bill to amend 


existing film legislation cannot yet 
be foreseen. 

One thing has certainly hap- 
pened during the last 10 years, 
namely, that the B.F.P.A. is a 
stronger and more important trade 
association than it was when I 
joined the industry. It was gen- 
erally accepted in those days that 
the Cinematograph Exhibitors As- 


|sociation and the Kinematograph 


Renters Society were important 
and essential parts of the machin- 
ery of distributing and exhibiting 
films in the United Kingdom. But 
there was a large body of knowl- 
edgeable people who would not 
have said in 1946 that the B.F.P.A, 
was equally important to the pro- 
To- 
the B.F.P.A. is by a long way 
powerful and more repre- 
of British feature film 

than it was 10 years 


day 
more 
sentative 
production 
ago. 

Still more noticeable is the 
changed position of British films 
from the point of view of the cine- 
magoer and the exhibitor in the 
United Kingdom. British films are 
no longer regarded by exhibitors 
as films which they are forced to 
show in order to carry out their 
statutory obligations. They are now 
being shown because the public de- 
mand for British films fully equals 
the demand for imported films. 


| Moreover, the box office receipts in 


Great Britain are on the average 
better for British than for any 


other nationality of films. 

British films are also doing bet- 
ter business than hitherto in over- 
seas markets, but it is unfortunate- 
ly still true that both exhibitors 
and cinemagoers in many territor- 
ies seem unable to realise that a 
film made by a I[-itish producer 
but distributed by an American 


company is a British film. The 


| screen credits and the posters em- 


phasize the distributor to such a 
large extent and the producer to 
such a small extent that the fact 
that the latter is a genuine British 
producing company is more often 
than not overlooked. This is yet 
another subject which is bound to 
be raised when the new Bill comes 
under discussion. At one time to 
label a film “British” did not en- 
courage cinemagoers to go and see 
it. This is no longer true. 

I do not, of course, claim for a 
moment that the changes to which 
I have referred are in any way due 
to the work which I have done for 
the British film industry, but I will 
admit that I am proud to know that 
these important developments have 
come about during my term of of- 
fice. I hope that my successor will 
in this respect enjoy the same good 
fortune, 


London Stage Big 
Tho 100 Theatres 
Fold in Britain 


By HAROLD MYERS 


London. 

When, about nine months ago, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
yielded to pressure and abolished 
the admission tax on the legiti- 
mate theatre, the prospects for the 
future looked bright and promis- 
ing. The theatre, it was thought, 
would have the financial stamina 
to withstand the competition from 
television and the extra coin would 
prevent the continued closure of 
dramatic theatres. 

Stocktaking nine months after 
the concession was made, it has 
|to be recognized that the bright 
| prospect has not as yet withstood 
| the test of time. Theatres are still 
| going dark at an alarming rate and 
|the additional boxoffice gross has 
not halted the increasing number 
of casualties. The West End of 
London alone has lost three thea- 
tres within a few months, but out- 
| side London the situation is even 
worse. Close on 100 have shut- 
|tered within the past few years 
| and there’s a threat to the future 
| of many others. 
| Yet, strangely enough, _ this 
| gloomy picture is presented at a 
| time when records are being estab- 
' (Continued on page 212) 
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Yanks’ Spanish Omelette 


What Started As An Embargo Against 
Spain Turned Into A U.S. Lockout 
From Spain 


By HANK WERBA 


Madrid. 

Spain’s motion picture industry had a sporadic year in 
1957 with every phese of the industry we'sbed to the 
prolonged and dramatic war between Spain and America’s 
Motion Picture Export Assn. Well into its third year, 
that conflict engenders more uncertainty now than at 
any time since hostilities kegan in August cf 1955. 

During 1957, the Eric Johnston organization attempted 
variogs approaches consonant with good business prac- 
tice to get off the embargo hook and restore ravport with 
Spain, Where nevotiator Charles Baldwin, Mediterranean 
MPEA rep, could not waver was on the minimum allo- 
cation of eight features annually for each of the U.S. 
MPEA companies operating here. 

Within this minimum condition, Baldwin offered many 
concessions to government and industry. To Commerce 
Ministry reps MPEA was prepared to lower dollar con- 
vertibility and wait for greenback transfers until Spain’s 
general economics brightened. Information Ministry found 
MPEA willing to accept 4-1 decree if left unmentioned 
in a signed agreement. Government suggestion MPEA 
negotiate with a local industry spokesman first was also 
followed. 

Thwarted at every turn, Baldwin went back to the 
Spanish government asking for a simple exchange of 
letters permitting interim release of two or three U/S. 
pix per agency while negotiations continued toward a 
final settlement and a new pact. This too was vetoed. 

Baldwin finally left Madrid last June leaving behind 
the impression the shoe was on the other foot; that the 
American film boycott had been succeeded by a Spanish 
lockout. 

Enrique Aguilar, Universal rep and chairman of MPEA 
branch managers in Spain, made a valiant local boy 
effort during the summer months. His provisional eight- 
month peace proposal ‘plus previous concessions), abet- 
ted by strong exhib support and a producer coin crisis, 
managed to win industry approval Sept. 18. Delayed 
okay from MPEA-New York, however, coincided with 
RKO defection in Spain followed by a Republic breach 
one week later. 

Shortly thereafter, a ranking government film spokes- 
man, Jesus Orfila, enunciated a switch in film policy that 
doomed pact: hopes for 1957-58 and left future MPEA 
relations unpredictably overcast. 

Failure of ’57 parleys was primarily failure of U.S. 
embargo to seal off the Iberian peninsula for Yank pix. 


Opera Standees: 10c 


By EMIL MAAS 
Vienna. 

Austria, now a Republic of some 7,000,000 population, 
may well have more state-supported “culture” per capita 
than any country in the world. Anyhow the Austrians 
like to think so. In Vienna alone every day of the 10- 
months “season” some 6,619 persons are admitted at 
modest ticket prices to the Statoper, Volksoper, Burgthea- 
tre, Academy Theatre and Redout Hall. 

That music is taken seriously here is a long-established 
fact. Perhaps most outsiders do not know that musicians 
can dial 1-5-0-9 on the state telephone and get perfect 
A-1 pitch. 

Other facets of state culture are arresting. For ex- 
ample, in Austria the literary authority, frequently cited 
by editors answering queries of readers, is the famed 
repertory company. Hence the comment, “According to 
Burgtheatre German—.” The right phrasing has no high 
authority in Austria than the practice of actors. 

“Culture” comes high for so small a population. With 
admission prices low in comparison to any other country, 
operating expenses are fairly enormous and there is the 
burden of a special pension fund. Austria's government 
annually earmarks $12,000,000 toward a total cultural 
budget of $100 million. There is always a deficit. 

The axiomatic principles of Austria’s subsidized art 
temples are these: 

(1) Fulfill an artistic and educational service. 

(2) Keep up tradition and world standard, 

(3) Remember the Austrian theatregoer is the boss. 

The administration has been streamlined. A staff of only 
73 handles now the paper work of 2,280 employees, from 
the top star to the hourly-paid laborer. In Kaiser Franz 
Josef reign, and even under the first Republic, 
more state culture was a soft spot racket for retired politi- 
cians and pension-seekers. ; 

All culture is under the Minister of Education, Dr. 
Heinrich Drimmel, appointed by the President of the 
Republic, Adolph Schaerf, on proposal from parliament. 

The office of General Intendant is vacant since Ernst 
Marboe’s death. The General Intendant must be a busi- 
nessman “with an artistic vein.” 

This title dates back to the Emperor. Tradition-laden as 
the capital is, it was taken over by the Republic in 1920. 
One of the main exhibits is the letter of the Emperor, 
dated July 11, 1867, wherin he personally writes to Prince 
Hohenlohe: 

“I order that Baron Eligius von Meunch-Bellinghausen 

be in charge of the two Royal Theatres with the title 
General Intendant. His salary shall be 6,000 Gulden an- 
nually plus 1,500 Gulden expense account” (That is about 
$1,200. The expense account was important even 90 years 
ago). 
The delimitations of power were strictly adhered to 
throughout the years. While the General Intendant means 
business, his general-managers are not to be pestered 
by financial problems. Thus, the Intendant chooses his 
experts. a 

The State opera is managed by Herbert von Karajan. 
New structure (1955) has 1,642 seats with 567 standing 
room. Directly under the state opera is the Redoute Hall 

Salaries for solosists and orchestra members have been 


soloists, the Opera 964 persons, among them 90 soloists 
like to think so. In Vienna alone every day of the 10 
with 602 seats. (This is the French word of Masquerade 
Ball, for which it was formerly used). 

The Volksopera is managed by Prof. Franz Salmhofer, 
it has 1,620 seats, 136 standees. 

Burgtheatre director is Prof. Dr. Adolf Rott. Academy 
Theatre also under Professor Rott. Burg:heatre has 1,310 
s2ats—210 standing room, Academy 532 seats, no standing 
room. 

The Burgtheatre employes 660 persons, among them 80 
soloists, the Opera 964 persons, among them 99 soloists. 

The State theatres have their own tailoring shops (Mrs. 
Alexandra Wilhelm, Anton Kocmata and Hermine Smelik 
in charge), painting shop supervised by Prof. Robert 
Kautsky, technical supervision by Ing. Hans Felkel and 
Hans Nordegg. 

Salar-es for soloists and orchestra members have been 
fully revaluated. The schilling of today beinz one-tenth 
of 1938), while chorus and ballet must still be satisfied 
with 89% in “buying power of pre-World War II days.” 

Soloists receive now $170 per performance. This will 
be increased to $210 starting Jan. 1, 1958. It reaches al- 
mos European level. A top star usually sinzs six times 
a month. 

Admission prices show, that a music student can hear 
an overa .for—practically nothing. Standing room costs 
10c. The same young mzn would willingly p2y $1 for a 
soccer mateh, or perhaps $4 for a Rock ’n’ Roll session, if 
that was his “kick.” 


Stars Rule Indica, Too 


By N. V. ESWAR 
Madras. 

A curious condition, new here though perhaps remin- 
iscent to America of the early days of its fi m-making, 
finds ambitious promoters from commercial fic’ds turning 
film producers. This has increased the flow of new fea- 
tures, though hardly their quality. Whether some of the 
new bloods are screen-crazy or fancy the supposed lux- 
ury of a film financier’s existence, is anybody’s surmise. 

One result of the invasion of adventure-happy new- 
comers is that the studio landlords in some instances have 
been content to gather rents for their facilities and them- 
selves abstain from risk. There is no arguing with their 
self-interest since they sit on both their own capital and 
their tenants’ capital. Meanwhile there is a quickehing 
of “quickies.” 

Chief beneficiaries of the upsurge of feature-making 
is the star. Here in India the actor in demand is approxi- 
mately as tyrannical as he or she is in Hollywood. There 
have been stars during the past year who have held sign- 
ed contracts for as many as 20 pictures, to be shot when 
and as possible.: 

Another direction in which the increased demand for 
name talent has worked is this: actors and actresses go 
beyond salary in demanding and obtaining territorial 
distribution rights. Some claim a royalty on the gross, 
Novice producers have little alternative. Especially be- 
cause as indies they have no bargaining power. So al- 
though 1957 opened in an atmosphere of uncertainity and 
crisis, the year has ended on a very cheerful note, since 
money is flowing. At the same time the prosperity is con- 
fined to a few individuals. 





Foreign Exchange | 
Towards the close of the year, because of foreign ex- 
change difficulties, the India Government restricted the 
import of raw film stock by about 40°. This has affected 
future production plans to that extent. It is believed the 
policy will continue for at least another year or two. 

With increasing availability of money in India due to 
the working of various projects on a national basis, the 
takings at theatres have registered increases up to 50% 
over previous years. Actually current levels at boxoffice 
were not experienced even during the World War II boom 
years. 

While the industry in India itself was active, its im- 
pact on foreign markets also was encouraging. The win- 
ning of awards by the Bengal pictures, “Aparajitha,” 
“Father Panchali” and “Kabuliwala,” has given a certain 
sense of importance and acceptability and also an air of 
confidence to Indian producers. All these years Indian 
producers were content so long as their pictures made the 
grade in the home market. It was only during 1957 that 
the Indian producer has become even “vaguely aware” 
of the existence of the foreign market. The Indian pro- 
ducer has for the first time in his life thought of turning 
out pictures that will sell not only in India but elsewhere. 
The success of Hindi pictures like “Awara,” “Shrree 
420,” etc. in Russia and other foreign markets has given 
him the idea that if he makes an honest attempt, he may 
perhaps succeed in creating an international market for 
his product. 

The country’s foreign exchange situation at the close 
of the year has laid further accent on this aspect, and 
helped officially by the Central Government, Indian pro- 
ducers have been looking up foreign areas for further 
exploitation of their pictures. This is quite a new develop- 
ment which had noteworthy development in the year gone 
by. 

Another precedental aspect of 1957 has been co-pro- 
ducing with British and other foreign interests. Two pro- 
ductions will get under way early in the new year, “Har- 
rv Black” and “The Wind Cannot Read.” A joint produc- 
tion with Russian Mosfilm Studios, “Pardesi” is already 
released and some South Indian producers have planned 
joint productions with Japanese showmen. 

The Bombay Government has instituted a system by 
which entertainment tax collected on “worthwhile” pic- 
tures would be paid back to the producers. Under this 
system two of the Hindi pictures, “Mother India” and “Do 
Ankhen,” would benefit considerably. 

The ban on foreign film industries sending into India 
more than 10% of the releases shown here in prior typi- 
cal years must naturally be taken into account but there 
is a growing appetite for English-language dialog films. 
Doing well here this year were “Dial M For Murder,” “The 
Silent World,” “Ten Thousand Bedrooms,” Alexander 
the Great,” “Teahouse of the August Moon,” “Trapeze,” 
“King and I” and “Bus Stop.” 


POST-PERON FILM FEAST 


INTERNATIONAL PRODUCT BACK 
AND BOXOFFICE SPURTS — BUT 
ARGENTINA’S OWN FEATURES 
SLUMP — ONLY 15 PRODUCED 
DURING 1957 


By NID EMBER 


Buenos Aires. 


Film business in Argentina during 1957 can be sum- 
med up by saying it was a feast for the native fans and 
a famine for the native producers. The key which unlocks 
the paradox is simply this: after 12 years of Juan Peron’'s 
Operation Bootstrap, foreign trade was restored in films, 
and the inrush of international product delighted the 
citizenry. 

Indeed the new Film Law dated Jan. 2, 1957 seemed, 
when promulgated, like a new charter for freedom of ex- 
pression. Unfortunately it was not so simple to imp!e- 
ment the worthy purposes. The year has been characteriz- 
ed by conflict, confusion and criticism and practically 
open warfare between the exhibition and production parts 
of the Argentine movie industry. 

Theatres and studios quarrel in many lands—America, 
Britain, France, Italy, Spain, just to cite almost any issue 
of Variety, but in Argentina the political overtones of 
the Peron dictatorship, the largesse dispensed to the pro- 
ducers and usually assessed against the exhibitors has 
charged the fight with exceptional bitterness. Better in- 
tentions are generally respected but blundering has not 
been abolished 

A 10% boxoffice tax became effective April 20 and is 
presumed to yield $5 miilion annually to finance fea- 
ture films, but none of this largesse has been distributed 
yet. Producers must hold their horses till they get ‘“‘cre- 
dits.” 

In June the Government went all out for compulsory 
exhibition of selected native product at absurdly low hold- 
over figures, provoking exhibitors to defiance and refusal 
to comply. This brought violence and picketing by un- 
employed filmworkers but inspired the industry to form 
one overall union out of 15 guilds and associations. A 
Presidential demarche smoothed out the exhibitor-pro- 
ducer hostilities leading to a pact for 20 to 25% of for- 
eign product holdovers. Daydates for compulsory native 
material were limited to once every three months. Film 
law administrators had no share in this pacification so 
tried to ignore it, and were called to order at the highest 
government level. 
15%-For-Schoo!s 

In August the Treasury hit out with a 15° boxoffice 
tax (for school bui'dings and a 200.000 peso release tax 
on foreign product, effective Oct. 1. American distribu- 
tors avoid this tax by invoking a U.S. Argentine Trade 
Treaty precluding any import curbs on either side. Any 
attempt to enforce the tax for American product wou'd 
be judged a denunciation of the treaty. The French are 
bargaining for a reciprocal quota system in lieu of this 
tax, the Italians invoke a reciprocity pact signed in the 
Peron era and now repudiated by Argentina. The British 
ruefully believe they have no out but to pay and the 
Critics’ Association denounced the tax as unconstitution- 
al, undemocratic and harmful to native product, and ask 
for its cancellation. 

This tax brought an avalanche of reieases through spe- 
cial “film weeks,” to make the product immune from pay- 
ment. 

Meanwhile the Actors’ Association is asking for yet an- 
other 5% film boxoffice tax, to help build legit theatres! 

Continued low prices, despite a 1956 Government p!edge 
of revision, are another cause of dissension and keep out 
important product like United Artists’ “Around the World” 
and “War and Peace.” For nine months an eight-man 
commission has been analysing the price problem exam- 
ining the books of major circuits. Higher prices were 
tardily authorized for 20th’s “The Egyptian” and “King 
and I.” Government may leave this price gimmick in abey- 
ance until Film Law implementation is completed. 

Attendance was terrific in the first 10 months of 1957, 
averaging around $1,000,000 monthly compared to the 
1956 total gross of $10,265,000. In October onwards there 
was a bad slump. There are still not enough houses in B. 
Aires for the population’s size. Midnight shows over week- 
ends helped absorb demand but a new City Mayor nixed 
them. 

No European picture had the Impact of “La Strada” in 
1956. It’s difficult to evaluate boxoffice winners without 
statistics of grosses and in view of the new saturation 
method of day-and-date exploitation in as many as 30 
neighborhood and suburban houses, this is risky guessing. 
These were “Il Ferroviere” (Guar.) Italian; “Pan, Amor 
y Sofia Loren” (Italsud) Italian; “Rebel Without a Cause” 
(Warner) perpetuating the James Dean cult; “Kleines 
Zelt Und Grosse Liebe” (Ocean), inconsequential but 
charming German offering; “Notre Dame de Paris” 
(Guar.); “Padri e Figle’’ (Ocean) de Sicca and a family 
background similar to local mores; “Anastasia” (Fox) 
Bergman and Byrnner pulled strongly; “Trapeze” (UA), 
“Du Rififi” (Difa) which prompted a crime wave; “Rich- 
ard III” (Goldberg). 

New screen favorites here are Yul Brynner, Maria 
Schell, Brigitte Bardot, Jacqueline Sassard, Susanne Cra- 
mer, Dirk Bogarde and native players Elsa Daniel and 
Lautaro Murua. James Dean and Marlon Brando remain 
favs. Ditto Vittorio De Sica, Audrey Hepburn, Katherine 
Hepburn and Princess Grace. 

British product took firmer hold through Rank’s direct 
distribution and Goldberg’s good work for London Films. 
A new “Orbe” distribution outfit was lavishly supplying 
important European product 

The Obligatory Vaudeville law was amended making the 
terms optional for spectators, which practically put it in 
the discard. 

Native production, currently at a virtual standstill, may 
amount to 15 releases for the year 1957 against 39 in 1956. 
There was rejoicing over minor foreign awards: a mention 
at Karlovy Vary for “5 Gallinas y el Cielo” and a Bronze 
Shell at San Sebastian, Spain, while “El Hombre Sana- 
lado” got a Berlin mention and was requested for Edin- 
burgh. 


| 
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An entertainment that defies | 
comparison with any other! 





HORIZON PICTURES 
SAM SPIEGEL PRODUCTIONS’ 


WILLIAM HOLDEN 
ALEC GUINNESS: JACK HAWKINS 


“THE BRIDGE 
ON THE RIVER KWAI’ 


CiINEmaScoPE TECHNICOLOR® 


RELEASED BY 
COLUMBIA PICTURES 


with SESSUE HAYAKAWA®* JAMES DONALD « ANN SEARS « and introducing GEOFFREY HORNE + 


Produced by SAM SPIEGEL. Screenplay by PIERRE BOULLE Based His Nove 
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CARL FOREMAN 
ANNOUNCES THE COMPLETION OF SHOOTING 





ON CAROL REED’S PRODUCTION 


WILLIAM HOLDEN 
SOPHIA LOREN 








p Directed by CAROL REED « Written and Produced by CARL FOREMAN 
a From the novel by JAN DE HARTOG « A HIGH ROAD PRODUCTION 








»»-AND IN PREPARATION 


IN SU RRECTION — from the novel by Liam O'Flaherty, author of ‘‘The Informer’ 
THE GUN S OF NAVARONE som the best-selling novel by Alistair MacLean 
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DEBORAH KERR. DAVID NIVEN 
JEAN SEBERG MYLENE DEMONGEOT 


Francoise Sagan.s 
best-seller...An.18-year-old 
girl looks back at 

that fabulous summer 

on the Riviera 


. 


...flve unconventional : 


people competing 


for “kicks,” pleasures 


and love— 


Otto Preminger’s 


BONJOUR, TRISTESSE 
- GEOFFREYHORNE JULIETTE GRECO WALTER. CHIAR 


with 


MARTITA HUNT ROLAND CULVER JEAN KENT DAVID OXLEY ELGA ANDERSEN SCREEN PLAY BY ARTHUR LAURENTS. BASED ON THE NOVEL BY FRANCOISE SAGAN 
MUSIC BY GEORGES AURIC PRODUCED AND DIRECTED BY OTTO PREMINGER CINEMASCOPE TECHNICOLOR® [RELEASED BY COLUMBIA PICTURES] 
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FOUR-TIME ACADEMY AWARD WINNER! 

















—— ” 


om 
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TECHNICOLOR; 


Screenplay by T. E. B. CLARKE « From the novel by J. J. MARRIC # Produced by MICHAEL KILLANIN 
Directed by JOHN FORD « A JOHN FORD PRODUCTION 





IT’S GREAT FOR ’58...FROM Columbia! 
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WARWICK 


CRASHES THROUGH 
THE BARRIERS OF 
TIME AND SPACE 
TO FILM THE GREAT 
HUMAN STORY OF 


TODAY'S RED-HOT 


JETS...HOT OFF | 


THE TOP SECRET 


LIST FOR 


COLUMBIA! 


Screenplay b 


wm ANTHONY NEWLEY - BERNARD LEE » HELEN CHERRY © Josey LANDON ans KENNETH HUGHES 
mee GAVIES. JOHN GILLING * PHIL C. SAMUEL * IRVING ALLEN nc ALBERT R. BRoccOLI - A WARWICK PRODUCTION 
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Ask TAM... any week in any year 
Ask Neilsen... any week in any year 


Ask the public. . . anytime 





There’s one answer you can get... 


The most popular, the most glamorous, 

the most successful, the highest rated, 

the best loved weekly television programme 
in Britain is . 


VAL PARNELL’S 


SUNDAY NIGHT at the 
LONDON PALLADIUM 


& Associated TeleVision Ltd., Television House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
| I 


hl 





And if you’re still in doubt. . .ask the stars! 
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HAPPY AN 





BRUNO COQUATRIX, DIRECTOR, OLYMPIA, 
IS LOOKING FORWARD TO SEEING 
HIS FRIENDS IN AMERICA 
THIS MONTH 



































2 oJ 
Olympia. Paris 
Paris, Sept. 25. 
Gilbert Becaud, Dalida, Hazy Osterwald Sextet, George Holmes, Sal- 


lays (3), Umberto Bosso, Claude Coaty, Ray R i i 
Carden Dancers (16), Susense Gabriello; $2 — ee 





The smartly refurbished Olympia has a glowing neon lobby and a 
clean, well designed interior which has finally swept out the old pop-corn 
feel of this ex-film house and made it definitely the flagship vaude theatre 
on the Continent, both in looks and talent. White tie audience of Pari- 
sian show biz VIPs flocked to the opening to give this a solid publicity 


_ and thank you 





PAN ORAMIQUE 
ees Rea Hell PARIS 





HAS ALREADY WELCOMED SUCH AMERICAN ACTS AS 


LENA HORNE 
EDDIE FISHER 
LIONEL HAMPTON 
LOUIS ARMSTRONG 
BILLY ECKSTINE 
GERRY MULLIGAN 
NICHOLAS BROS. 
PETERS SISTERS 
JUNE RICHMOND 
THE PLATTERS 
FRANKIE LAINE 
ERROLL GARNER 
TERRIER TRIO 
DIAHANN CARROLL 
CAB CALLOWAY 
BILLIE HOLIDAY 
COUNT BASIE 
JACK TEAGARDEN 
EARL HINES 
DIZZY GILLESPIE 
MODERN JAZZ QUARTET 
HAZEL SCOTT 
SIDNEY BECHET 
MILES DAVIS, Etc... . 


We expect to have many more as we aim to continue to 
be an international vaudeville house, and, especially, part 
of the American show biz setup. 
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Incorporated 
Television 


Programme Company Limited 


Regent House, 
235, Regent Street, 
London, W.1. 


Chairman: 


PRINCE LITTLER 


Managing Director: 


LEW GRADE 


BRITAIN’S LEADING CREATOR, PRODUCER 
AND PACKAGER OF LIVE TELEVISION 
PROGRAMMES. IN 1957 I.T.P. PRODUCED 
FOR THE INDEPENDENT TV NETWORK: 


127 One-Hour and 
73 Half-Hour Live 
Entertainment Progammes 





THE 1958 SCHEDULE WILL EXCEED 
LAST YEAR'S TOTAL OF 
163 HOURS OF TOP-RATING TELEVISION 





Subsidiary Company 


J. T. P. Television Programs Incorporated 
Executive Vice Presideni—MICHAEL NIDORF 





25 West 5 1th Street, New York CIRCLE 6-5058 
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Incorporated 
Television 


Programme Company Limited 


Regent House, 
235, Regent Street, 
London, W.1. 


Chairman: 


PRINCE LITTLER 


Managing Director: 


LEW GRADE 


Again in 1957 Britain’s lead- 
ing producer and exporter of 
Television Programmes on 
film, and distributors in the 
U. K. an Eastern Hemisphere. 


Production Plans for 1958 
Exceed the 1957 Total 


Subsidiary Company 


ROBIN HOOD Cin association with Hannah 
Weinstein and Official Films 
Ine.) 


SWORD OF FREEDOM (Cin association with 


Hannah Weinstein and Official 
Films Inc.) 


THE ADVENTURES OF SIR LANCELOT 


(in association with Hannah 
Weinstein and Official Films 


Ine.) 


THE BUCCANEERS (in association with 
Hannah Weinstein and Official 
Films Ine.) 


HAWKEYE AND THE MOHICANS (in asso- 


ciation with Television Pro- 


grams of America) 


THE NEW ADVENTURES OF 


CHARLIE CHAN (in association with Tele- | 


vision Programs of America) 


0. S. S. Cin association with Flamingo Films 
and Wm. Eliseu) 


I. T. P. Television Programs Incorporated 


Executive Vice President—MICHAEL NIDORF 


25 West 54th Street, New York 


CIRCLE 6-5058 
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JANET BLAIR 


Starring In 


a S. A. Gorlinsky’s Production 


* Beles are Ringing” || 


at the 


LONDON COLISEUM 


Management: BAUM-NEWBORN AGENCY, 743 Fifth Avenue, New York 22 — 





















































LONDON'S TWO BIGGEST SHOWS 

















| COLISEUM 











S. A. GORLINSKY presents 


JANET BLAIR 
Beles are Ringing” 


GEORGE GAYNES 
ALLYN McLERIE EDDIE MOLLOY 


em TOTO KKK KKK KKK KH Kak 








|HER MAJESTY’S 











The ROBIN FOX PARTNERSHIP & S.A. GORLINSKY present 


IAN CARMICHAEL 
BARBARA MURRAY 





Directed by ROBERT MORLEY 
a S. A. GORLINSKY Ltd. 











Cables: Gorlinsky, London 


, Dover Street 
london, W.1, England 
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| ORGANISATION | 





HOME OFFICE 


(where all correspondence Should 
be Mailed) 
SHAW CHAMBERS 
112-120 Robinson Road, SINGAPORE 


Also: Offices at Hong Kong—SHAW'S 
Building, Nathan Road, Kowloon, H. K 


SIAM: :—Shaw's Capitol Theatre Bidg., 
L k, Th 31 A 





7 


SOUTH VIETNAM:Shaws LIDO cinema, 
CHOLON (SAIGON), 


THE PIONEER AND PREMIER DE LUXE CINEMA CIRCUIT INAUGURATED IN SINGAPORE AND ALL KEY CENTRES, TOWNS, etc. in SOUTH-EAST ASIA OVER 
TWENTY FIVE YEARS AGO AND NOW OWNING AND OPERATING A CHAIN OF 120 FIRST CLASS MOTION PICTURE HOUSES—TWICE AS MANY ACTIVELY 
FUNCTIONING THEATRES (NOT BLUE PRINTS) AS ANY OTHER CIRCUIT ANYWHERE IN S. E. Asia—PLUS:—A CHAIN OF AMUSEMENT PARKS, DANCE 
HALLS, CABARETS: and TWO MODERN, FULLY EQUIPPED FILM STUDIOS RESPECTIVELY IN SINGAPORE & HONG KONG, PRODUCING APPROXIMATELY 
FIFTY FEATURE FILMS ANNUALLY. 


Under the joint proprietary management of RUNME SHAW and RUN RUN SHAW Veteran Showmen - Financiers - Real Estate Owners 





SHAW’S Singapore CAPI- 
TOL — Malaya’s largest 
Air-conditioned theatre, 


The FIRST Color - camera 
Crew & Production Unit 
ever to enter the deep jun- 
gies of Borneo fo capture 
the lives & loves of the 
IBAN tribe (Known to the 
outside world as the HEAD. 


HUNTING DYAKS), 





EXHIBITION 











EXCLUSIVE SERVICE FROM FIVE MAJOR AMERICAN 


PRODUCT. CREAM OF THE WORLD’S BEST MOTION 
PICTURES. 


NEW THEATRES UNDER CONSTRUCTION: 
Augmenting its EXISTING theatre Chain which already includes 
FIVE First Run Houses in Singapore, Two First Runs in Bangkok, 
the Shaw Organisation is investing this year further FIFTEEN MIL- 
LION dollars towards the building of additional new Cinemas in 
Singapore, the Federation of Malaya and in KOWLOON (Hong 
Kong). 


a COMPANIES. TOP FLIGHT BRITISH & CONTINENTAL 





PRODUCTION 














Me ee 


Inquiries are invited for Co-production of Feature Films with Oriental background and/or TV SERIES. Write Shaw Bros., Ltd., Singapore 





DISTRIBUTION 











Executiue Producer: RUN 


PRODUCED FOR THE WORLD MARKET — Shaw’s latest EASTMAN- 
COLOR FEATURE LENGTH FILM WITH ENGLISH DIALOGUE (ALSO 
TO BE DUBBED IN FRENCH) 












SHAW’S tatest, Ultra. 
modern, Luxury, Picture 
Palace—THE new LIDO 
—opening AUTUMN 1958 
~-in Orchard Road (Sing- 
apore’s Tifth Avenue 
with adjoining TEN 
STORY building which 
will house Banks, Show- 
rooms, Offices. 


RUN SHAW 


ee 





BY FAR THE LARGEST FILM DISTRIBUTION ORGANISATION IN ASIA, handling American, British & Continental films besides the OUTPUT OF SHAW'S OWN STUDIOS 


and CO-PRODUCTIONS. 


EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS FOR REPUBLIC PICTURES INTERNATIONAL in Singapore, Federation of Malaya, Sarawak, British North Borneo, 


THAILAND (Siam), HONG KONG & FORMOSA. Regular releasing outlet for Malay, Chinese, Japanese, Tamil, Hindusthani and Filipino pictures. THEATRE EQUIPMENT, 
MACHINERY, SPAREPARTS imported & stocked. AGENTS for SIMPLEX PROJECTORS. 
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any casualties? 


Had any casualties recently? We're told there’ve been 
quite a few, and we're sorry to hear it. 

Mind if we offer a suggestion? It’s this: don’t be afraid 
of a new formula. 

We keep getting free warnings from all sides not to 
play with viewers’ habits. Well, we just don’t listen. 

For example. Early in 1957 we at Associated Tele- 
Vision launched a new dramatic series. Not once weekly. 
Not as a strip in the afternoons. We created and pro- 
duced the show and fed it to the entire British commer- 
cial network in peak evening time, twice each week, on 


Tuesdays and Fridays. Half-hour each time. Live. 


Continuing characters, continuing stories. Realistic, 
honest, up to date, without hokum. Definitely not a soap 
opera. 

We first planned for thirteen weeks. Well, at year’s 
end we'd rounded out forty-five weeks, and now we 
keep going strong throughout 1958. 

We can’t recall ever missing the Top Ten. And medical 
people keep telling us it’s the best thing that ever hap- 
pened to their profession on television. 

If this simple story makes you curious about the show 


and the formula, make sure you mention... 


“EMERGENCY-WARD 10” 


when you get in touch with our United States Representative: 
MIKE NIDORF, 25 WEST 54th STREET, NEW YORK 19, NEW YORK. CIRCLE 6-5058. 
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-——THE WILCOX-NEAGLE—_> 
VINTAGE YEAR 
1957! 


I T'S BEEN a great, busy and exciting year for Anna 
and me. We have been involved in six films, 
four of which America has yet to see. 

First, "TEENAGE BAD GIRL," with Anna starring 
as the mother of a problem daughter, Sylvia Syms, 
and which | produced. 

Next, | produced Richard Todd in "BATTLE HELL," 
stirring story of the daring Yangtse Incident. 

Meanwhile, | had a new boss when | directed Anna's 
first production. This was "RUN FAR, RUN FAST." 
which introduced vocalist Frankie Vaughan in his first 
dramatic acting role. 

WITH THIS, HIS FIRST FILM, FRANKIE VAUGHAN 
BECAME No. 8 IN THE POLL OF INTERNATIONAL 
re OFFICE STARS IN BRITISH CINEMAS DURING 
1957. 

WO MORE films followed for Anna. She played 

a children's hospital matron in "NO TIME FOR 

TEARS" and a Queen's Counsel in a murder drama, 
“THE QUEEN AND SMITH.” 

We have wound up the year by me directing Anna's 
production of Frankie Vaughan’'s second starring film, 
“WONDERFUL THINGS.” 

Six new films ... six new hopes. 

THREE OF THEM ARE LISTED AMONG 1957's TOP 
BOX OFFICE DRAWS IN BRITISH CINEMAS, AC- 
CORDING TO KINE WEEKLY'S ANNUAL POLL. 

“NO TIME FOR TEARS,” 

“BATTLE HELL” 

and 
“RUN FAR, RUN FAST." 


No wonder we look forward to 1958 with zest and 


confidence. HERBERT WILCOX 








HERBERT 
WILCOX 


and 


ANNA 
NEAGLE 


Greet Their AMERICAN 
Friends and 
Would Like to 


Introduce 


FRANKIE 
VAUGHAN 
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\ tauronce a dawn ADDAMS 
: x Om, * Join CLEMENTS nichael GRAIG 


OTR 


NE SILENT ENEMY 


Adapted from the book 
Commander Crabb’ 





. 
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ERNATIONAL 'RELE HAGE 
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Happy Anniversary... 


VARIETY 





From America’s Unknown Actor-Singer, 
Well Known on the Continent— 


EDDIE CONSTANTINE 
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ANNA DEERE WIMAN 


Productions Ltd. 


31, Dover Street 
Londen, W.1 
HYDe Park 2760 
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For your pleasure 
and entertainment 


AL BURNETT 


presents 


PRE AELE SE: 


in Precadilly 



































































LONDONS ONLY THEATRE-RESTAURANT 
400 Seater Presenting TWICE NIGHTLY 
EUROPE’S MOST EXCITING FLOORSHOW 
qe (ay RESTAURANT = Th 
— 40 JERMYN STREET : 
ZlY¥_ LONDON, S.W.1. = 
= 99 REGENT ST., LONDON, W.1. 
London’s Most Elegant Restaurant e LONDON’S BRIGHTEST NITERIE 
BAR OF MUSIC ZODIAC COCKTAIL BAR 
196 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. 40 JERMYN ST., LONDON, S.W.1. 
Cocktail Lounge With Continuous Entertainment A Gay Rendezvous for Relaxation 
PRINCES BANQUETING ROOMS 
195 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. 
DIRECTOR | 
LESLIE JONES 
: 
introduce themselves to American audiences via MGM Records 
LP’s of GRETRY, DELIBES, GLUCK, RAMEAU: 
HAYDN SYMPHONIES Nos. 12, 67, 83 
DEREK BOULTON AGENCY 41 NEW BOND STREET LONDON W.1. 
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NAT COHEN s. STUART LEVY OF 


| ANGLO AMALGAMATED FILM DISTRIBUTORS ° 


| (ENGLAND) resent. 
‘aan, 


GME WORLDS * 
“Smash-tt, 
' * SONG: ’’ 























~ ANGLO AMALGAMATED FILM DISTRIBUT 


HAMMER HOUSE, 113/117, WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, W.1. CABLES-ANGLOPRO-LONDO 
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MOSS’ EMPIRES LTD. 


CRANBOURN MANSIONS, CRANBOURN ST., 


aT! N G PRINCE LITTLER CBE LO N D O N oe 
ofRA 
THE LARGEST GROUP OF LIVE THEATRES IN THE WORLD 


i. ODE RT etd 














GREETINGS FROM 


COUNT BASIE; EDDIE CONDON; 

| GERRY MULLIGAN; FREDDY BELL; 
CHARLIE GRACIE; JACK TEAGARDEN; 
EARL HINES; MODERN JAZZ QUARTET 


WHO WE WERE HAPPY TO PRESENT 
IN GT. BRITAIN DURING 1957 


AND 


Best Wishes 


TO ALL OUR 
AMERICAN FRIENDS and ASSOCIATES 





REG CONNELLY 


THE CAMPBELL, CONNELLY GROUP 





ALL TIME STANDARDS 


MOONLIGHT ON THE GANGES i 
SHOW ME THE WAY TO GO HOME 
THE TWO OF US 

PEACE OF MIND 

GARDEN IN THE RAIN 











NEW PUBLICATIONS — 





MY CARNATION GIRL THE VERY FIRST XMAS 
(Recorded by EDMUNDO ROS) (Recorded by RUBY MURRAY) 


CAMPBELL, CONNELLY INC., 565 5th AVENUE, N. Y. 








HAROLD DAVISON uD 


EROS HOUSE, 29-31 REGENT STREET 
LONDON, S.W.1 
Cables: HARDAY LONDON 























| HAMBURG MILAN AMSTERDAM 


| LONDON NEW YORK PARIS | 
WARMEST GREETINGS 
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OWN ais Victoria 
ARTHUR ASKEY oe | ” ft Palace “conay GA yoo 


“Alfred Marks Time!” 


1 Thtwtic Boe 


limmy Wheeler; 1 Goody Te Tove Shots 


(with Emile Littler) 


MAX WALL ix [Wats 2 


Nat Jackley 4, Alad din 


(with Emile Littler) 


we §alad Days 


(with Linnit & Dunfee Ltd) 


ano nuien /o76¢hen fase 


nny biwards Pras in Boats 


with Emile Littler) 











THE LADY RATLINGS 








Ye Hughie Green Sh 








Rosalina Neri 








Princes ENID BLYTON'S 


Theatre NODDY in TOYLAND 


Presented by Frederick Piffard & B.A. Meyer Productions 








TELEVISION WALES 
AND THE WEST 


Gack Hylton 
FILM PRODUCTIONS LTD. 

















HYLTON HOUSE 3 SAVILE ROW W.1. Phone: Regent 67/1. Cables: JAXBACK LONDON. ‘ 
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A HAPPY WELCOME 
ALWAYS AWAITS STAR ATTRACTIONS 


AT THE 


PALACE, LONDON 


_ EMILE LITTLER 























rid Newton 





1957 1957 


VICTOR BORGE SIR LAURENCE OLIVIER 


and Star Company in "The Entertainer" 
by John Osborne 











FEBRUARY, 1958 


NORMAN WISDOM 


in “WHERE'S CHARLEY” 





























Congratulations to VARIETY from Britain's top band attraction 


We Hope to See You ‘In Person’ in 1958 


ERIC DELANEY BAND 


Hear our album “Hi-Fi Delaney” on American Mercury 


4 Direction: Publicitys 
DEREK BOULTON AGENCY KENNETH PITT ASSOCIATES 
41, New Bond Street, 15, South Molton Street, 
london W.1 = MAYfair 5535 Lendon W.1 « MAYfair 1032 
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JIMMY PHILLIPS AND PETER MAURICE 






Wish All Their Friends a Happy and Prosperous New Year 


FROM 


The House of Hit Songs in Britain 





Peter Maurice Music Co., Sonny & Mickey Cox 
21 Denmark Street, Peter Maurice Music Co. 


London, W.C.2 1619 B way. N.Y. 19 
TEMple Bar 3856 9 Broadway, 


Cables: Musody, London 
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GREETINGS 


From 


LEW & LESLIE GRADE 


LTD. 


TO ALL OUR FRIENDS 
IN AMERICA 








Especially Those At 


GENERAL ARTISTS 
CORPORATION 














235 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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- 
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e ACUFF-ROSE e ANGLO-PIC e AVENUE e IRVING BERLIN e 
e BREGMAN, VOCCO & CONN @ WALT DISNEY e FAMOUSCHAPPELL @ FRANK e 


Congratulations ZArirTy 


FROM 


THE MUSIC CENTRE 


ESTABLISHED 1811 


CHAPPELL & CO. LTD. 


50 NEW BOND STREET 
LONDON, W.I. 


e MADDOX e EDWIN H. MORRIS e NEWWORLD e@ SHELDON e 
e STERLING e@ VALANDO e VICTORIA e WILLIAMSON e 























Season's Greetings 


Mad OYTS From 


THEATRES LTD. 


FRANCIS, 
DAY & HUNTER LTD. 


B. FELDMAN & CO. LTD. 


Theatres Ltd. embraces the leading first-run theatres in Sydney, Mel- 

bourne, Brisbane, Adelaide, Perth, Newcastle, Hobart and Launceston. 

Numerically and strategically strong circuits in the Sydney, Melbourne 

and Newcastle suburbs, and in the larger country districts of N. S. W., AT ON LTD 
= 


Victoria and South Australia, complete the theatre holdings of the 
foremost exhibiting organisation in the Southern Hemisphere. 


HOYT’S TH EATRES LTD. WITH ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


ERNEST TURNBULL, Managing Director 
Head Office: 600 George Street, Sydney AND OFFICES THROUGHOUT EUROPE 


Telegraphic and Cable Address: "Hoytsfilm” Sydney | 
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British Lion Films, Ltd. 








We are proud to be associated with 
Republic Pictures as their distributors 


in Great Britain and Eire 


BROADWICK HOUSE, 
BROADWICK STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 
ENGLAND. 
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BERNARD DELFONT 


Sends SEASON'S 
GREETINGS 





j 


TO ALL HIS FRIENDS & BUSINESS 
ASSOCIATES IN THE UNITED STATES 


BERNARD DELFONT A MORRIS HOUSE e 1-5 Jermyn St., London, S.W.1 


KRM KKK KR KR EIR EK KEK RARE KKK KEE KARE KEKEEEKAKKKKKKKERAERED 


Sooo eee eee eee ee Se SSS SSCS SS SSCS SCC SCC SSCCCCCCCCCCOCCOCOCCOCOCOCOCCGC CGC Te TC CTS 


MR OO 














THE 
Greetings 
to All INDEPENDENT 


Gur Good BRITISH PRODUCING 


Friends All Over 
the AND 


i World DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 

















Barbara and David Toff Burcuer’s Fim Distaieutors Limitep 


(JACK M. PHILLIPS & W. G. CHALMERS) 


175 Wardour Street, 
London, W.1. | 
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EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS FOR ITALY 
OF REPUBLIC PICTURES FILM PRODUCTIONS 
5, VIA MARIA CRISTINA—ROME 
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FERRINI 
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Sapphire Films Ltd. 


Executive Producer Hannah Weinstein 


Current Niztwork Shows 





Ist-2nd Years 
“The Adventures of Robin Hood”’ 
with Richard Greene 


“The Adventures of Sir Lancelot’’ 


In Production 





with William Russell 


“The Buccaneers”’ 
with Robert Shaw 


“The Sword of Freedom”’ 
with Edmund Purdom 


WALTON STUDIOS 


WALTON-ON-THAMES 


3rd Year 
“‘The Adventures of Robin Hood”’ 
with Richard Greene 


In Preparation 





“The Four Just Men’”’ 


An exciting innovation in crime thrillers based on 
Edgar Wallace stories. 


“Address Unknown” 


A thrilling new excursion into human interest 
and suspense, 


SURREY, ENGLAND 














PETER SAUNDERS 


LONDON, 
ENGLAND 




















TIVOLI CIRCUIT AUSTRALIA PTY LIMITED 
DAVID N. MARTIN, Managing Director 


Current Attractions: 


Tivoli Theatre, Melbourne 
The exciting Parisian Revue 


“PARDON MY FRENCH” 


Featuring: 
LARRY GRISWOLD, EAGLE and MAN, JOHNNY LOCKWOOD, A. ROBINS, 
BILLY RAYES and DORIS FAYE, RIGOLETTO BROTHERS and AIMEE, 
ANNY BERRYER, MEDLOCK and MARLOWE, WINNETOU and HIS WHITE 
SQUAW, JIMMY PARKINSON, JUNE BARTON and DOUG STUCHBERRY, 
EDIT JUHASZ, FRANK WARD. 
TIVOLI SHOW GIRLS and MODELS and the FAMOUS MELBOURNE 
TIVOLI BALLET, 


European Representatives: 
LEW AND LESLIE GRADE LIMITED 
Regent House, 235 Regent St., London, W.! 





Tivoli Theatre, Sydney 


The International All-Star Revue 


“RHYTHM EXPRESS” 


Featuring: 
SHIRLEY BASSEY, ARCHIE ROBBINS, MARGO the “Z” BOMB, LIL! BERDE, 
CHRISTINE and MOLL, DOROTHI NEAL and PAUL NEWTON, LIONEL 
EASTON HARMONICA TRIO, JIMMY JEFF, BUSTER FIDDESS, DARRYL 
STEWART, JOHNNY O’CONNOR, ALWYN LECKIE, RAE MORGAN. 
and the FAMOUS SYDNEY TIVOLI! BALLET 


American Representative: 


Eddie Etkort, 
GENERAL ARTISTS CORPORATION 
640 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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HOW ARE YOUR BRITISH RELATIONS? 


We mean of course—your Public Relations. 














oo commas a 


We suggest you lock to 


THE LESLIE FREWIN ORGANISATION LIMITED 


of Mayfair, London 


who are generally considered to be the most modern and skill- 
ful company of Public Relations experts in Britain specialising 
in American accounts. 

A year in retrospect can usually supply most of the answers 
in assessing the success of a Company. Was 1957 a significant 
year for The Frewin Organisation? We like to think so. 


MOVIES? STARS? 


In that year we publicised five top-grossing movies, provid- Lots of them. We had the privilege during 1957 of publicls- 
ing in Britain Deborah Kerr, James Mason, Judy Garland, Rose- 
mary Clooney, Phyllis Kirk, Martine Carol, Anthony Steel, Julie 
London and a dozen more. 


ELEV ? 
THE STAGE ? Ziv TV _t of LEV ISION ours (their ‘High- 


way Patrol” series has just received the highest TAM ratings in 


We handled all Public Relations and Publicity for the biggest Britain), and we have just signed a contract to look after The 
Wrather Organisation’s “The Lone Ranger” Publicity in Britain. 








ing full exploitation material for the American hemisphere pub- 
licity campaign—a job we know probably much better than most 
of our contemporaries. 


hit show in Britain of the Year—the phenomenally-successful 


Judy Garland Show at the giant Dominion Theatre, London. 9 
THE CONTINENT: 

WRITER 9 We number among our Clients Globe Films of Italy, Vox Films 

' of Paris and Imperial Films Internacional! of Latin America—each 


at the top of their class. 
We publicised the author acclaimed by the influential Book- 


seller as ‘the most publicised author of the year.” COMMERCE & INDUSTRY? 
a 

9 We are proud to enjoy the confidence of a long list of Clients 

FILM TECHNOLOGY H ranging from a distinguished Champagne account, Britain’s 


largest confectionery manufacturer; an automobile account; the 


We staged for Technicolor Limited the year’s biggest technical British Macaroni Industry Limited; a famous French Aperitif, 
demonstration—the introduction of Technirama before an audi- France’s best-known liqueur manufacturers and the giant Texas 
ence of 2,500 top personalities from all walks of life at the Instruments Company of Dallas, Texas—and these are just a few 
Odeon, Leicester Square. at random. 


All of which suggests--we hope--that we know our job. 
"We have fine offices and energetic staffs in the heart of May- 
fair, London--on the Champs Elysees in Paris, and in Rome--as 
well as top representation in most other capital cities--all 
geared to do a job for you. 
We are specialists in handling American projects in Great 
Britain. 


Like to talk to us about your British Relations? 





LESLIE FREWIN 


Managing Director 





THE LESLIE FREWIN ORGANISATION Lure, 


International Public Relations Associates 


























Reyenne 48 BERKELEY SQUARE . Pace ed 
2324 2020, 7671/2 MAYFAIR, LONDON, W. 1. London 
ENGLAND 
LONDON PARIS ROME NEW YORK LOS ANGELES ZURICH BERLIN COTE D’AZUR CAPETOWN 
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MILTON HOLMES 








——— 


Greetings from London from 


Current Production 


“NAKED EARTH™ 


Starring 


JULIETTE GRECO and RICHARD TODD 


WORLD RELEASE THROUGH 20TH CENTURY-FOX 


























SS 








London Legit Stage Big 
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lished in the London theatre. Take 
“The Mousetrap,” for example. 
Now in its sixth year, it has be- 
come the all-time straight play 
champ and long before this year is 
through it will have overtaken 
“Chu Chin Chow” and have bro- 
ken every known record. That’s 
only a part of the current success 
story. There’s “The Boy Friend,” 
as another example. This month it 
starts its fifth year in the West 
End and is still in healthy shape. 
And among the other long runs 
there’s “Salad Days” and “Dry 
Rot,” both well in their fourth 
with “Sailor Beware” still 
very strong as it nears the end of 
its third year. 

T Musicals Flopped | 


One unusual aspect that comes | 


review of the West 
scene has been the 
financial and artistic failure of a 
spate of new musicals, not only 
the local productions, but also the 
Broadway imports. The long run- 
ning successes at Drury Lane 
(‘Oklahoma.” “Carousel,” “South 
Pacific’ and “The King and I”) 
came to an end in the previous 


to light in 
End theatre 


a 


year when “Plain and Fancy” end-' 








Continued from page 180 : 





ed up heavily in the red. “Fanny,” 
which followed it, was also a fi- 
nancial failure at the Lane, al- 
though it should return its invest- 
ment by the time it’s gone on the 
road. And before 1957 came to an 


end another Broadway musical— | 
“Damn Yankees’’—had folded and 
failed. 


There were also a couple of very 


expensive British musical failures. | 


“The Crystal Heart,” with Gladys 
Cooper starred, never had a chance 


after its opening night reception 
and was withdrawn after a few 
days. “Zuleike” fared a little bet- 


ter and stayed the course for a 
few months, but was also heavily 
in the red when it was withdrawn 

The prospects for imported 


| Broadway musicals look much ro- 


sier. “Bells Are Ringing,”’ which 
has only just started at the Coli- 
seum, may well stop the rot; and 
one doesn’t need to be prophetic 
to make forecasts about “My 
Lady,” which is due at Drury Lane 
at the end of April. The 
public and the ticket brokers have 
already supplied the answer 

In the field of straight drama, 


the West End theatre has rapidly} 


been losing the initiative it held 














| 
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YE OLDE HOME 


OLIVELLI’S 


| 35 Store St., London, W. C. 1. 


Now a Modern One! 


With Whispering Music, Soft Lights and Good Food 


MAKE IT AGAIN YOUR RENDEZVOUS 


Mamma and Pappa Olivelli will receive you with a smile, 
whilst Mr. Charles Anthony attends to your 
comfort and service. 














rar it 


paying | 


ar many years. Nowadays, the em- 
|phasis is on light comedy and 
|farce, which, at almost any given 


time in the past year, filled about 
|one-third of the theatres. Musicals 
and revue filled an equal propor- 
tion, leaving comparatively little 
‘scope for the serious play. That 
| Possibly is why a new playwright 





|of the calibre of John Osborne has 
been hailed so enthusiastically by 
ithe more serious critics. ‘Look 


Back in Anger,” his first West End 
| play, has been brought back sev- 
j}eral times into the Royal Court 


| Theatre’s repertoire and continues 
to provoke controversy and discus- 
sion. In other words, it has a stim- 
ulating effect 

Less_ stimulating 
but more exciting theatrically, is 
his second play, “The Entertainer,” 
which is in reality little more than 
an exceptional starring vehicle for 
Sir Laurence Olivier. This time 
it's not the play that’s talked 
about, but the performance—but 
at least it is being talked about 
And that’s the sort of topic the 
London theatre urgently needs 
at the present time. 


dramatically, 


so 


Good Drama Clicks | 
There have been times during 
the past year in which several en- 
terprising managers have tried to 
beat the escapist formula with 
worthwhile drama and occasional- 
ly it’s paid off. “Waltz of the Tor- 
eadors,” which ran almost two 
years, was a substantial hit and 
|“The Chalk Garden,” which fold- 
ed just before the turn of the year, 
jwas also a highly profitable prop- 
osition. “Summer of the Seven- 
; teenth Doll” didn’t do quite as well 
|}as anticipated, but the returns, 
both financial and artistic. were 
ample justification of the enter- 
prise in putting an Australian com- 
pany in a West End theatre. 
Although the interchange be- 
tween Shaftesbury Avenue and 
| Broadway is a continuing and stim- 
ulating operation, there have, 
Strangely enough, been very few 
imports from America in the past 
year, and a couple of plays which 
did cross the Atlantic were among 
| the season’s failures. Both “Hatful 
of Rain” and “Camino Real” earn- 
ed their share of eritical aeclaim, | 
but neither made the boxoffice 
grade. On the—ather hand, “Tea | 


{and Sympat. _ ¢ banned by! 


- Berlin on Half-Shell 


the British censor, was a powerful 
lure at the New Watergate Thea- 
tre Club Two other American 
comedies arrived on the West End 
scene in the latter part of the 
year—"The Happiest Millionaire” 
and “Tunnel of Love.” “No Time 
For Sergeants,” with Barry Nel- 
son in the starring role, ended its 
run last November after a very 
profitable innings. 


Trend to Club Theatres 


The cultural and financial suc- 
cesses of the New Watergate Thea- 
tre Club, which has already staged 
Arthur Miller’s “A View from the 
Bridge” and “Tea and Sympathy,” 
and which is due to present Ten- 
nessee Williams’ “Cat on a Hot Tin 
Roof” early in the New Year, may 
well have inspired the opening of 
a new club theatre in Liverpool, 
which also teed off with the 


banned Miller play. The 'atter en- | 


terprise, operated by Anna Deere 
Wiman and Sam Wanamaker, is 
one of the few serious attempts to 
bring the best type of theatre to 
the Provinces—and not just only 
rely on touring shows and tryouts. 
If the project succeeds, it may well 


encourage other managements to 
follow the lead and introduce the 
club theatre into other big pro- 
vincial centres 

There are today 41 West End 


theatres, three less than when the 
count was made a year ago. To halt 
the decline be 


beat places, such as would-be Rus- 
sian restaurants, hippodromes, 
queer and jive joints, also attract 
their customers. 





What goes for the 

LEGIT: pop music also 
goes for the local 

seit situation. Nearly all of the 
big modern offerings come from 
| abroad, The last Cultural Festival 
; clearly revealed it again. Here is 
a whole nation in search of an 
author. Nearly ali of (‘and very 
few, at that) the works of new 
German dramatists couldn't score, 


So the local theatre showmen stick 
| to foreign authors or the classics. 
| Latter are often presented with 
| brilliant skill here. This city has— 
although many went Westward— 
| still a considerable number of first- 
rate actors and also directors. Also 
the theatres are in okay shape. So 
there are frequently productions 
| which rate. The best houses are 
still the Schlosspark and Schiller 
Theatre, both municipal stages 
and led by Boleslav Barlog, the 
Tribuene, which dedicates itself 
much to avantgardist offerings, the 
Hebbel Theatre, often the site for 
guest appearances of non-Berlin 
ensembles, as well as the two the- 








must a challenge 
to every branch of the theatre—a 
challenge to the impresarios, the | 


authors, the actors, the stagers and | 
the designers. ' | 





=e Continued from page 173 —— 


their situation will improve sooner 
or later. 





Now as be- 
fore: Glit- 
tering but 
the home of the 


NIGHT CLUBS: 


not gold. “Resi,” 











original dancing waters, remains 
a goal for visitors from abroad. 
Over all, Berlin’s nightlife can- 


not be compared with that of Paris 
or even Brussels. It’s also much 
behind Hamburg. Berliners them- 
selves prefer the more intimate 
places, some of which apparently 
get along nicely. A number of off- 














atres on Kurfuerstendamm, the 
Komoedie and The Theatre on 
Kurfuerstendamm, of which the 
former pays most attention to 
boulevard pieces. 

— — 

For 
PUBLICITY 
when in 
GREAT BRITAIN 
consult 


GEORGE 
BARTRAM 


Press Relations Organisation, 
Empire House, Gt. Charles St., 
Birmingham 
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More Than Ever It’s The Recording 
That Continues To Wag The Music Biz 


Rock’n’Roll Still Rules— Performance Money Best Economic Bolsterer—Need To Revise 
That Antiquated Copyright Act of 1909—ASCAP-BMI & TV Licensing Deal. 








R’n’R and Skiffle Saved 
British Tin Pan Alley 


By BARRY 


Lendon. 
What a year it’s been for the 
British music business! Along 


came a couple of money-spinners, | 
namely Rock ’n’ Roll and Skiffle, | 


and almost everyone clambered 
aboard the bandwagon to claim 
their share of the almost too-easy- 
to-get loot. 


The inception of these kinds of | 


music brought new life to a 
steadily declining business. Pub- 
lishers who were beginning to de- 
spair at the public who didn’t ap- 


pear to know what they wanted in) 


the way of music, and weren't 
buying any to prove it, were hy- 
poed to a new high when business 
began to improve briskly. 


Nobody, except a few of the real | 


oldtimers of Tin Pan Alley, cared 
much whether sheet music sales 
were not all they could be—the 
country was going through a disk 
sales boom. Teenagers, and there 
are plenty of them, were spending 


an average of $2.80 each, every 
week, on records. And with disk 
sales at an alltime high, publishers 
were getting a steady rakeoff from 


each one sold, which provided 
them with a reasonable and steady 
income. 


There .was also a boom of an- 
other kind for songwriters—cleff- 
ing jingles for commercials, Com- 
mercial tv had become firmly es- 
tablished and was gaining new 
viewers hand over fist. In this new 
and lucrative advertising field the 
demand for jingles offered itself 


as a bottomless pit for composers | 
with any ability, and a large num-| 


ber of them turned their talent 
exclusively to this source of in- 
come. 
| What of the Future? | 





But the migration of composers 
to this type of writing is the cause 
of a great deal of anxiety to the 
few who care about the British 
music scene on a long term policy. 


What's going to happen when the | 


current flock of tunesmiths depart? 
Who’s going to replace them? 
These are just a couple of 
questions that leaders of the in- 
dustry are asking. A short while 


! | point 


BARNETT 


at the same time, and publishing 
houses began to gear themselves 
for big sales. But the respite was 
all too brief. Back came r&r as 
| big as ever. It might have been a 
direct result of the strong impres- 
sion left behind by visiting U. S. 
r&r outfits earlier in the year. 
They all had smash receptions, but 
never made return visits. 

This brand of music has also 
been blamed, to a very great ex- 
| tent, for a 50% drop in sheet mu- 
sic sales over the past couple of 
years. It’s suggested that people 
no longer wish to make their own 
| amusement around the piano. In- 
stead, they prefer to buy disks or 
watch tv. Apart from that, r&r 
music and lyries in their simplic- 
ity do not warrant sheet sales. 


Skifflers 

Skiffle music has developed 
enormously since it hit the big 
|time around the same period as 
|r&r came on the scene. It can only 
be classified under a mixture of 
three headings: Folk music, jazz 
and rock ’n’ roll. It owes something 
}to each of them, which appears to 
‘be the reason for its success. 
| Skiffle outfits usually adhere to 
a stock lineup of two or three gui- 
tars, string bass (oten replaced by 
|a box, a stick and string) wash- 
; board and vocals. At the outset the 
|main source of the music stem- 
| med from American folk songs 
which were “hotted up.” Nowadays 
the skifflers have turned, to a great 
}extent, to British rural working 
|songs and are also composing their 
|own. There are now several firmly 
| established Skiffle clubs where the 
|fans can dig that kind of music. 

As with r&r, skiffle does not 
mean much to publishers in terms 
lof sheet sales, but it pulls in the 
{cash on wax. Several new big 
}names in show business here owe 


| 


—|their success to the music—two in 


are Lonnie Donegan and 
Charles McDevitt, who attract big 
audiences in vaude houses and on 
tv. It seems likely that skiffle’s 
here to stay. Its unusual instru- 
mentation and simple chord struc- 
ture make it easy for folk with 
!that particular bent to get togeth- 
|er and make their own music. 

| Whatever the case, the future of 
|}the music industry in Britain will 
come down to the survival of the 


By HERM SCHOENFELD 


The music biz, circa 1957, con- 
tinued the postwar pattern of 


operating on a wide-open, come-| 


all basis. Coming in with the ris- 
ing tide of indie disk hits, new 
songwriters and new publishers 
rocked and rolled to the fore again 
this year, choking off incipient 
calypso and Hawiian trends and 
again swamping the _ so-called 
“good” or adult tunes. 

For the oldline Tin Pan Alley 
publishers and songsmiths, the 
revolution in the music biz is now 
an irreversible fact. Once the dog 
that wagged the tail and then 
reduced to the dog that was 
wagged by the tail, the publishing 
phase of the music business is now 
primarily an appendage to the disk. 


the all-powerful boss of the music | 


biz which calls the tunes and 
mukes the hits. 

With sales of sheet music dwind- 
ling to the point of no returns, 
survival for publishers and song- 
smiths alike continues to hinge 
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Music Knows No Frontiers 


Vet Viennese Composer Traces Its Universality, 
From Anthems to Idiomatic Folk Airs 


By ROBERT STOLZ 

Vienna. deserve special mention. Both are 
| Mankind invented frontiers, pass- | — — ee oe = A. 
a * ounod, the other by Franz Schu- 
| Ports and visas. That is absolutely | port. This is a rivalry to be ac- 

nothing to be proud of and has/| cepted thankfully. 
|done more harm than A-bombs, B-| Whenever a couple marries, it is 
| Bombs, clean H-bombs and my | Germany that provides the musical 
| favorite, Sex bombs. But music| accompaniment. Little did Richard 
that touches the hearts of the|Wasner think that his wedding 
il a march from “Lohengrin” will be 
people will always cross these | put to such use. His competitior, 
artificial barriers, regardless of| Felix Mendelssohn-Barthoidy, sure- 
any political tension and even dur-| ly though otherwise. Anyway both 
ing the most violent hostilities) WO" their place in the sun. I would 
ti suggest to divorcees, when chang- 
Ee ing partners, to change the wed- 
So this time I will say less about | ding march every time too. As an- 
| operettas, musical comedies, mo-| other classical popular evergreen 
}with international flavor, having 


almost exclusively on performance | tion pictures, song hits and five- or 
BM? bom ig el ee six-figure royalties, but more about 
on mechanical royalties garnered | ™USI¢ 48 means of mutual under} 
from the theoretical 2c statutory |Standing between the numerous | 
rate per disk set by the 1909 Copy-| nations of our atomic world. 

= ~~ a - —, = Thus let me begin with Amer- 
below that figure by special deals,|,, ne | 
payoffs, cut-ins and promotional | ica’s unofficial national anthem, | 








been accepted for special usage is 
Julius Fucik’s “March of the Gla- 
diators.” It is pure coincidence 
that this follows my treatise on the 
wedding march. Wrestling match- 
es are always all over the world 
being opened by this “March of the 
Gladiators.” It is not advisable for 


expenditures. 

Reflecting the steady growth of 
television and the surprising vitali- 
ty still shown by radio, the re- 
venue from performances is still 
climbing. For 1957, distributions 
from the American Society of 
Composers, Authors & Publishers 
will be around $22,000,000 figure, 
including foreign payments, while 
Broadcast Music Inc. will divvy 
ovt around $8,000,000. 

The possibility of a $50,000,000 
performance payoff, considered a 
dream figure only 10 years ago, is 
now on the music biz horizon. 
| New TV and Radio Deals 

At the tail end of the year 
the licensing agreement between 
ASCAP and the video industry 





was reveiwed. New deal will give | 


ASCAP an annual revenue of some 
$10,000,000 from the tv industry 
and, beyond that, it will have im- 
pact on the negotiations with the 
radio industry whose pact runs out 
next January. 


| “My Country, 'Tis of Thee.” The/|it to be played at weddings too. 

pioneers brought this stirring mel-| Johann Strauss’ “The Blue Dan- 
jody to the United States. The mg a mg — 
‘bi wang altz Identification.” This mel- 
Aeon pra nelle hag ody represents 3/4 time the world 


over, having crossed into the far- 
| National Anthem, “God Save the! most corner of the universe. 
Queen.” However we easily forget There are surely many more ex- 
| that it originated in Denmark, com- — ln ae es _ 
posed by H. Harries for the King | *\@"°©, *vanovicis i ro © 
|of Denmark. Later a Herr G. B. was ee Oe Wenn.” Wien 
|Schuhmacher wrote the German 


you see in the circus a trapeze act, 
|} words and it became “Heil Dir im 


or a juggler, or whatever, the band 
| will probably play this melody for 
| Siegeskranz,” the official former 
| Prussian National Anthem. { 


the most difficult act. When the 
artist needs special concentration, 
it is his melody. In the U.S.A. it 


Another excellent example is the is known as the “Anniversary 
former Austro-Hungarian National Waltz.” 


“Gott erhalte Franz, den| Music is more than Esperanto or 
| Volaupek or other cleverly con- 
structed languages invented to 
| bring people together. As a matter 


Anthem 
LKaiser” composed in 1797 by Jo- 
It also jumped the 


|seph Haydn. 


| barriers. The German poet Hoff- of fact music is the only interna- 
/mann von Fallersleben wrote the|tional language understandable 
| everywhere. 


|words “Deutschland, Deutschland 
}uber Alles.” Here rather a curious 


In my “Night in Vienna” con- 


|musical development took place. 
While we ordinarily notice that the 
|farther south music is played, the 
|quicker the beat, the 


In negotiations with the video 
networks and indie stations, 
ASCAP was caught up temporar- 
ily in the undercurrent of the ’ ; + Roe : 

S : P | played this melody largo, while the 
pmo agr eagd antitrust a |Germans made more of a march 
more than four years ago by ltempo out of it. 


Austrians | 


back, the worry was that creative | fjttest—the firmest established, the 
talent was being drowned by the| financially sound, and those with 





demand for “formula” music. 
Young composers had to turn out 
numbers that fitted the pattern 
required by publishers. Anything 
which deviated from this pattern 
was either rejected or put asi 
for some other time. So they wrote 
as was required. 

Today, even more than ever be- 
fore, publishers look to America 
for their song hits. In nine out of 
every 10 instances this is where 
they originate. A few years back 
they could anticipate a higher pro- 
portion of potential bestsellers 
from within the UK. 

At the root of these troubles, it’s 
said, lies rock 'n’ roll. Looking 
over the music scene during the 
past few months, it seems that 
this bonanza has nine lives—just 
like the cat. Time and again it’s 
been knocked out of the hit pa- 
rade by the ballad, only to re- 
cover within a couple of weeks to 
collar the top places. It looked 
like the real thing when the theme 
song from Mike Todd’s “Around 
the World in 80 Days” hit the pub- 
lic fancy around June. Then it 
seemed as if the bottom had fallen 
out of the r&r market, and other 
ballads began seeping into the top 
10 disk hits. But not for long. 


jthe biggest and best catalogs. 
| There are about 60 publishers of 
|}any importance. 

A high percentage of these are 
virtually newcomers. Bearing in 
|mind these points, there seems to 
| be something in the suggestion that 
| time will see the smaller outfits 
| absorbed by the giants of the mu- 
sic business. Especially so since 
| records are now the bread and but- 
ter of the publisher, and artist & 
repertoire men favor companies 
with big exploitation resources and 
money to spend. 

(In this respect, the British mu- 
sic biz differs from some of the 
American recording companies who 
have been almost arrogant in not 
caring from which source stems 
the pop hits. In fact, some a&r men 
have expressed themselves uncon- 
| cerned with tradition, the time- 
| honored firms, the veteran song- 
smiths and the like, and point to 
the fact many of the favorites in 
the recent crop of pop songs have 
originated in one-room music pub- 
lishing outfits, and often from a 
source who has his office in his 
| hat, so to speak. This has been true 
|particularly of the r&r_ school, 
long before Nashville (Tenn.) be- 
came the Tin Pan Valley of the 
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ASCAP tunesmiths against BMI, 
the major broadcasting webs and 
their disk affiliates. The plaintiffs 
in the suit charge that the broad- 
casters and BMI have entered into 
a conspiracy against ASCAP song- 
smiths in order to drive down the 
price of ASCAP’s licensing agree- 
ment. 

Meantime’ intermittent talks 
towards a settlement between the 
ASCAP cleffers and the broadcast- 


(Continued on page 218) 





Lines In Frustration 
== By TOM WEATHERLY 


I’m sick of those teen-age idols, 
Those talentless, tasteless clucks 

Whose illiterate, off-key mouthings 
Earn fabulous stacks of bucks. 


Some actually think they’re art- 
ists 
‘Cause their idiot fans go nuts 
When they gargle a couple of 
clinkers 
And wiggle their silly butts. 


As I said, I'm sick of those fakers, 
And my heart with rancor 
lurks— 
‘Cause I too would love a gimmick 
For gyping feen-age jerks! 
' ee 


That a “Song of Liberty” became 


certs, I always conduct a program 
of wellknown pieces, which have 
become world hits. Of course, the 
word “hit” is used in a very broad 
sense of the meaning. My music- 
ambassadorial activities as con- 
|ductor of these concerts were ac- 
cepted by audiences all over as a 


;chain of dreams about the spirit 
and beauty of Vienna. 
| “Is musie actually able to make 
tion, “Allons enfants de la patrie,| people of one natien understand 
les jours de la gloire sont arrives.” |the mentality, tradition and cir- 
Cl. J. Rouget de Lisle wrote it in|Cumstances of another nation?” I 
| 1792 in Strassbourg. This song cap-|40 not hesitate to reply with full 
| tured the fancy of the French na-/| conviction: “Yes,” 
jtion, when revolutionary troops Doesn't the music by Franz Liszt 
| marched from Marseilles to Paris. | immediately suggest Hungary? A 
| It was called “La Marseillaise” and |few bars of Puccini's or Verdi’s 
| Franke as a No. 1 paean whenever | immortal compositions bring to us 
liberty is at stake. }the magic of sunny Italy. And a 
From Austria came a song, or | Plaintive melody by Tschaikowsky 
better said a choral, which crossed| Paints before us the endless 
all frontiers on the wings of reli-| “steppes” of Russia and gives us a 
| gious feelings. This is “Silent | glimpse into the soul of this nation. 
Night, Holy Night.” Little did i have another wonderful example 
composer Franz Gruber or lyric-|on hand. Just let me raise my 
writer Josef Mohr, in a tiny church faithful, much-travelled baton and 
in Upper Austria, think that the | conduct “The Blue Danube Waltz” 
whole world will sing it. Here 1|—don’t the first hesitating bars 
must comment as a conductor. It|Wwith their light accent in typical 
can be played differently. Some/Austrian style indicate restraint 
stick to the largo 6/8 time, others | turning into rejoicing? 
direct it in straight 3/4 time, going} The axiomatic statement that 
as far as to come close to an Eng-| music knows no frontiers has a 
_ waltz, Still oe effect is always | logical consequence. 
the same. People feel the unique si 
mood of this song, most of them Muscle oy moons of Setter under- 
remember their childhood days, | standing between nations, music as 
and many sense the nearness and|@ peace-bringer has become a 
omnipotence of God. |slogan but of course cannot be 


Two compositions which on reli- taken literally. We know that it is 
gious wings went around the world (Continued on page 218) 
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an official National Anthem was 
the outcome of the French engi- 
| neer-officer’s poetry and composi- 
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France’s $27,000,000 Platter Biz 
Opening Door for Vaude Rebirth 


Paris. 

The disk has spun into one of 
biz facets here the 
last 10 years. Annual sales are now 
up to $27,000,000. It is thanks to 
the platter, moreover, that vaude 
reemerge a solid show biz 
again, plus lending new 
names to the boite film and legit 
setups. It is also the mark that 
decides the chances of Yank singers 
and musicians on the public scene 
here. 

The rise of the record has been 
phenomenal. Up to about six years 
ago there were only two important 
labels. Pathe-Marconi and Polydor, 
who shared pops and classics, while 
now there are 10 in the black. The 
fact that two companies could not 
give proper attention to all their 
clients led to some stars breaking 
away and going to smaller ones. 

Another push was the perfection 
of new cheap pickups and the ad- 


the top show 


could 


Staple 


| 


done one, which would have meant | 


SRO, instead of two which spread 


it out thin. Same goes for jazz con- | 
| 


certs. 
Top Disk Names 
A looksee at actual platter sales 
leaders shows the following big 10: 
Georges Brassens (Philips), the 
anarchic troubador, Gloria Lasso 
(Pathe), a Hispano songstress who 
lends her big pipes to Gallic ditties 
too, Gilbert Becaud (Pathe), a 
smart, dynamic song purveyor, Tino 
Rossi (Pathe) an oldtime romantic 
{tenor helped by his big catalog; 
Luis Mariano (Pathe), also for ro- 
mantie _ stuff; Marino 


Marini | 


(Vogue), a racy Italo artist; Charles | 


Aznavour (Ducretet-Thomson), a 


| raucous-voiced but intense belter of | 
| fine ballads; Marie-Josee Neuville | 
|(Pathe), a pigtailed singer about 


adolescent woes; with Eddie Con- 


stantine (Barclay), the Yank singer | 


who has become a top singer-actor 


j}here; and Dario Moreno (Philips), 


vent of 45 rpm and 33 rpm disks. | 


The 78 rpm is practically extinct 
within France but makes up a 
sizable export value for North 


Africa where the lack of electricity | 


in many regiors still has the old 
hand wound set in operation. About 
600,000 78s are sold in Africa per 
year. 

The important’ diskeries 
Pathe-Mareoni, which has about 
55°° of the overall biz; Philips with 


| “Only 


a big-voiced belter, tied for 10th 
spot. 

Of the 30 top song successes this 
year 11 were Yank ditties, nine 
Italo, five French and five mis- 
cellaneous. American leaders were 
“Que Sera Sera,” “Marianne,” 
You,” “16 Tons,” “The 
Great Pretender,” “Cigarettes and 
Whisky and Wild, Wild Women,” 


/“*Arman’s Theme,” “The High ard 


are |the 3 
| dise,” 


the Mighty,” “Stranger in Para- 
and “Love Is a Many Splen- 


idored Thing.” 


30°C; Decca and RCA are next with | J 
| station Radio Europe No. | and the 


classical reperteires; followed by 
sarclay, Vogue, Ducretet-Thomson, 


Polydor and Vega. However, in an, 
actual breakdown the pop toppers | 
are Pathe, Philips, Barclay, Vogue, | 


Ducretet-Thomson, Odeon, Decca 
and RCA, and in classics it is Pathe, 
Philips, Decea, RCA, Ducretet- 
Thomson, Polydor, Barclay and 
Odeon. 

The pop field is the most im- 
portant with the classics a fine 
bolster. A popular hit sells about 
65,000 45 EP’s, 50,000 in LP 10-inch 
size, 30,000 in LP 12-inchers and 
15,000 in the regular 45 size. Disk 
prices are still exorbitant 
with about $12 for a longplay and 
$2 tor a 45. One reason is that 
royalties here are twice as high in 


Rivalry between the commercial 


Nationalized Radiodiffusion-Fran- 
caise, led to some trouble recently 
with one network blackballing 
chanters who had given too much 
time to the other. But that has been 
worked out and the songs, editions 
and disks, plus radio, tv and films, 


‘seem to be working smoothly hand- 


here | 


the U.S., due primarily to the dif- | 
ference in sales. In the U.S., on a | 


longplay, royalties come to 24c¢ 
for 12 songs, but here it is 50c for 
the same disk. 
Biggest ’57 Hits 
The biggest hits in ’57 were 
“Bambino” by Marino Marini 
‘Vogue’, Gloria Lasso (Pathe), 
Dalida (Barclay); “Que Sera Sera” 
by Doris Day and Jacqueline Fran- 
cois (Philips); “Viens Valser Avec 
Papa” by Andre Claveau (Path); 
“Le Torrent” by Miss _ Lasso 
(Pathe); “Alors Raconte” 
bert Becaud (Pathe); “Vivre Avec 
Moi” and “Sur Me Vie” of Charles 
Aznavour ‘(Ducretet); 








of Gil- | 


“L’Auverg- , 


nat” of Georges Brassens (Philips); | 


and Edith Piaf’s “The Man on the 
Motorcycle” (Philips). 

Among the Yank names thal seil 
are The Platters (Barclay), Nat 
‘King’ Cole (Pathe-Capitol), Bill 


Haley's Comets (Decca) and Harry | 


Belafonte going along with an in- 


in-hand with a good assist from 


boites and legit. 


Anglo-U.S. Band 
Exchange OK For 


Fans & Musicians 


By HAROLD DAVISON 


(British Jazz Concert Impresario) 





London 
Looking back over the past 20 
months or so since the first Anglo- 


U.S. band exchange was negotiated, 
I feel justified in saying that it was 
probably one of the best things 
that could happen for British bands 
and musicians, and also British 
audiences. 

During this time, 11 of America’ 
tcp bands have played in Britain 
and nine British outfits have per- 
fermed in America—a couple of 
them more than once, to make 12 
exchanges in all. Many of the bands 
from the States were almost leg- 
ends te the younger generation 
here. Names like Armstrong, 


3 


| Basie and Bechet have long had 


terest in calypso (RCA). Jazz has | 


a specialized public with albums 
hitting about 3,000 sales. 
musie goes Via Ray Anthony and 
Billy May both on Capitol for 
Pathe. For Yank disks sold here, 
70° are instrumentals, 15° vocals 
and 15° jazz. 


{t has been found that the new , 


in-person trend for Yank singers 
and instrumertalists at the music- 
halls here, and especially the 
flagship Olympia, depend on the 
platter exposure that precedes 
them. Specialists may be hep but 
the regular public needed to fill 
houses, come for familiar names. 
Bruno Coquatrix, prexy of ihe 
Olympia, wants to make his house 
an extension of the U.S. circuits, 
both to cash in on top Yank show- 
manship and give the few ton 
Gallie names a rest te prevent 
overexposure. The Piatters hit big 
but Frankie Laine not as well. 

It is felt here that Yank stars 
should eheck their disk setup via 
sales, jukeboxes and radio time 
and use known tunes as part of 
their routine. Another thing is 
that Yank visitors should orly do 
well-worked stands to enhance 
future returns. 
Platters were able to play a solid 
three weeks, but Laine should have 


Dance | 


For example the, 


bie reputations, but to the teen- 
agers, who'd only heard them on 
records, the opportunity to see 
and hear them in the fiesh was 
something completely new and 
exciting. 

But after the initial gloss had 
| worn off, the jazz fans showed that 
they were choosey, and that noth- 
'ing but the hest would do. I've 
| hed quite a let to do with the band 
| exchanges, and I feel that I have 
mv finger on the pulse of the Brit- 
isl, jazz public's taste. 

Look at the list of bands that 
| have taken part in the swap. First 
esme Stan Kenton in exchange for 
Ted Heath, followed by Louis 
Armstrong for Freddie Randall: 
Sidney Bechet for Tommy Whittle: 
Tionel Hampton for Vie Lewis: 
Eddie Condon for Ronnie Scott: 
Bill Haley for Lonnie Donegan: 
Count Basie for Ted Heath: Freddie 
Bell for the Denny Boyee Rock 'n’ 
Pollers; Gerry Mulligan for Tommy 
Whittle; the Jack Teagarden-Far! 
Hines outfit for Johnny Gray: 
age*n Count Basie for Ted Heath: 
and most recently, the Modern 
Jozz Quartet for Vie Ash. All 
these in the space of 20 months 
, The rate of exchange has been 
almost breakneck and it has to 
| stow down some time. So far, only 
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1.—Follow the current trend. 


Best results are obtained 


3.—Be “commercial.” 
by over-use. At the same 


attention to the song. 
4.—Accept criticism. 

Always agree to changes 

suggested by the singer's 





the cream of American bands have 
played here, and that is what Brit- | 
ish audiences have become accus- | 
tomed to and now demand. Noth- 
ing less than the best will do any- | 
more. And this is where the 
problem begins. To bring over the | 
same bands at the same rate as in| 
the past would prove disastrous, | 
and the risk of presenting lesser 
known American outfits would 
almost certainly be too consider- 
able. 


Slow It Down 





The answer to the problem as 
I see it would be, firstly, to slow 
down the rush of bands shuttling 
across the Atlantic to, say four at 
the most in one year. The main 
attraction of the visiting bands is 
their novelty to British audiences. 
This novelty could be maintained 
by the same outfits with careful 
presentation at selected venues. 
The period between a band's ap- 


pearances here should be long 
enough for the fans to savor thei! 
memories of it and to whet their 


appetites for more 

Although the visiting bands from 
America have been generally very 
good, an important factor has 
emerged from the exchanges 
which has proved to be a shot in 
the arm for British mus‘cians. Jazz- 
men here have long suffered from 
what can only be called an inferi- 
ority complex, which, to a large 
extent, has been fostered by their 
audiences, who've long held the 
opinion that only jazz from America 
is good. To a great extent, this 
has been disproved in recent 
months by hearing the American 
bands in the flesh instead of only 
on wax. Apart from a few really 
outstanding musicians who have 
come here, it is now realized that 


top British instrumentalists have 
as much to offer as their US. 
counterparts. Another way in 


which British bands hve benefited 
from the exchanges is that they 
have learned how to swing, which 
has been a sorely lack'ne factor in 
many but a handful of top bands. 

Headaches which have resulted 
from the setup in the past have 
been worthwhile in view of its 
achievements, namely, the raising 
of the standard of musical appre- 
ciation, the first appearances of 
Ameriean bands in over a quarter 
oi a century, and finallv, the part 
it has played and will play in 
Anglo-U.S. relations. 


N.Y. Times Nixes Copies | 
Of Its Reviews for Ads 


The N. Y. Times has decided to} 
keep its legit and film reviews te 
itself. 

The daily has issued a new edict 
prohibiting the use of exact copies 
of its reviews for advertising in any 
publication—newsp2per or maga- 
zine. The use of excerpts from re- 
views is still permitted 2nd the re-| 
striction does not av»vly to blow- 
ups used for theatre lobby displays. 

The ban on reproducing reviews 
in full is believed to sem from an 
error that oceurred earlier this sea- 
son ,in the publication of a direct 
facsimile of a Times notice by 
drama ecritie Brooks Atkinson as 
an ad in the N. Y. Herald Tribune. 
It was run, however, without the 
required “advertisement” slug and 
the makeup of the p2ce was such 
that it could have been interpreted 
as editorial ma~ 
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own lyrics. 


HOW NOT TO HAVE A HIT 


(In 10 Easy Methods) 
By AL STILLMAN 


by strategic timing, 


that is to say, coming out at the tail-end of the trend, 
2.—Write “another” “September Song” or “White Christmas.” 
Failure is insured by advertising the original product 


while suffering by comparison. 


Never use a word that hasn't been stripped of all meaning 


time, avoid a fresh word, line, 


harmonic sound, or rhyme, for fear it may call favorable 


in lines, rhymes, and/or notes, 
manager, especially if he’s 


her husband, as is generally the case. nm this way, you 

assure the deletion of the best lines, rhymes, and/or notes. 
5.—Arrange to get on wax as the flip side of a movie song. 

By this method, you never have to worry if your scng 

has hit possibilities, because the money experded by 

the movie company’s publicity department will give 

your song the complete anonymity it needs 


6.—If you're a composer (net Beriin or Porter), write your 


7.—If you're a lyricist (not Porter or Berlin), write your 


own tunes. 


8.—Go into the publishing business yourself. 


All the angles formerly oj 
writer, 


en to you as an unaffiliated 
will then be closed, making it harder to win 


friends, but easier to lose moncy. 


9.—Come out with a new song Dee. Ist. 
You will be so snowbound by “Winter Wonderland,” et al, 
and so tangled up in Santa’s whiskers, as he is coming 


to town, that your song is 
Jan, 1, 
put it out of its misery. 


10.—Cover Elvis. 


sure to suffer until at least 


when the new crop of pops will mercifully 


One Thing’s For Sure, 


R’nR 


Is Boffo B.O. 


By ALAN FREED 


look at it 
roll has 


No matter how 
or feel towards it, rock ’n’ 
been a part of show business for a 
long time. Rock 'n’ roll is just a 
variation of the 4-by-4 tempo that 
was used by singers of the Al Jol- 
son-Harry Richman-Eddie Cantor 
era. If you listen closely to Jolson’s 


you 


“Mammy” or Richman’s “Vaga- 
bond Song,” it’s the same as rock 
‘n’ roll. As a matter of technical 


musical fact, all rock ’n’ roll num- 
bers are based on the four chords 
originated by “Banjo-Eyes” in his 


famous theme, “We Want Cantor.” | 


What we are hearing and playing 
and writing today is a reprise of 
the music that stirred the coun- 
try three and four decades ago. 


Actually, rock 'n’ roll is a form of | 
music that dates back to the work- | 


ers on the southern fields, before it 
meved into the Jolson era. But 
not unt'l the teenagers of the mid- 
dle 1950s adopted it as their own 
did it result in such a boon to the 
mus:c business. 

This past year, especially so. In 
the period from 1946 to 1950 a big 
sale on a record was 500,000 with 
a few exceptions. Then in the 
middle '50s along came Elvis Pres- 
ley and “Don’t Be Cruel,” The 
trade was more flabbergasted than 
the public when it was revealed 
that this rock ’n’ roll record sold 
around 5,000,000 eepies. Elvis fol- 
lowed it with a few more in the 
same neighborhood. It didn’t take 


the record business long to real-! 


ize what was happening. Other 
platters on the rock ’n’ roll style 


were pressed pronte and single} 
disk sales began to broaden in 
;scope. What had been figments of 
many recording companies and 


press agents’ imaginations became 


an actuality—the fabulous un- 
knowns with the million-selling 
records. Today, as a direct result 


of the rock ’n’ roll trend the disk 
that sold 200,000 in '46 to ’50, now 
sells about a million. The record 
that would stop at a 500,000 mark 
in another era now sells about 
2,000.000. 

The popularity of rock ’n’ roll 
mus-e has had a heavy influence 
ontv. Ed Sullivan and Steve Allen 


have used as many as three to five| 


r & r artists on some of their 
shows, as does “The Big Record” 
and other national tv programs. 
Local vid-o shows are likewise sa- 
turated wilh rock ’n’ roll talent. 


,amateur as weil as_ established 
names. 

In the past year almost all the 
major motion picture studios 
turned out top films featuring rock 
‘n’ roll artists like Elvis Presley, 
Tommy Sands, Pat Boone, et al. 
It is granted that musicals featur- 
ing popular recording names of the 
day have been made for years by 
major and independent studios 
yet the amount of monies being 
grossed by musicals featuring 
rock ‘n’ roll have been nothing 
short of fantastic. Not only here 
but abroad. None of the rock 'n’ 
roll musicals has been known to 
garner 4-stars critiques, it’s true, 
but that too may come in time. 
One thing is sure—they do busi- 
ness at the boxoffice. 

Tours of rock ‘'n’ roll artists go 
out on 12 to 15 weeks of one- 
nighter trips to many towns in the 
U.S. that seldom see live musical 
talent. As much as a quarter of 
a million profit is realized from 
one of these tours. The demand 
for rock 'n’ roll talent has some 
of the country’s best promoters 
scheduling big r & r jaunts for 
1958. 

The biggest boon, however, has 
been to music publishers who, not 
many years ago, numbered a little 
over 100. Today there are thous- 
jands. Through the power of rock 
’n’ roll popularity publishers earn 
money from record sales, perform- 
ance fees of records on tv & 
radio, picture rights and, yes, 
even from whatever sheet musie 
sales that result. 

This much-maligned music has 
also been a plum to promoters of 
live stage shows. Musical vaude- 
ville shows were considered kaput 
}until in-person shows in major 
|theatres away back in the early 
|'50s, featuring the “big beat” of 
| the first rock 'n’ roll stars of this 
;era. As a result, disk jockeys in 
}every big city in the country are 
staging similar shows. 

It is my opinion that rock 'n’ 
roll, which has always been with us 
as a native American art form, is 
at last being accepted as part and 
parcel of the nation’s musical 
form. 

Which reminds of the time re- 
cently when Mike Wallace invited 
me on his interview show. I had 
}to turn him down. “Why argue 
|about rock 'n’ roll?” I said, “It's 
‘Bigger than Both of Us.” 


4 
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Indies’ Inroads on Major Diskeries’ Pop 


Singles; $400,000,000 Record Mark 





International Copyright 


By HERMAN FINKELSTEIN 
(General Attorney for ASCAP) 


Five years have passed since the inter-governmental 
meeting in Geneva, Switzerland, in 1952 where the Uni- 
versal Copyright Convention was drafted. The chief of 
the American delegation to that conference, Luther Evans, 
has become the Director General of UNESCO; two mem- 
bers of the delegation, Arthur Farmer and Joseph Bry- 
son, have since passed on; Shepard Crumpacker gave up 
his Congressional seat to return to his private law prac- 
tice in Indiana; two remain with the Federal Govern- 
ment—Arthur Fisher, Register of Copyrights, and Roger 
C. Dixon, Chief of Business Practices and Technology 
Staff, Office of Economic Defense and Trade Policy, De- 
partment of State; the remaining three are in private 
practice in New York—John Schulman, Sydney Kaye and 
the writer. 

The United States adhered to the Convention in 1954; 
Great Britain during the past year. All told, 26 countries 
have adhered to the Convention to date: Andorra, Aus- 
tria, Cambodia, Chile, Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, France, 
German Fed. Repub., Great Britain, Haiti, Holy See, Ice- 
land, Israel, Italy, Japan, Laos, Liberia, Luxembourg, 
Mexico, Monaco, Pakistan, Portugal, Spain, Switzerland, 
U.S.A. 

The Convention provides that there shall be no formal- 
ities as a condition for enjoyment of rights other than a 
copyright notice consisting of the symbol ©, accompanied 
by the name of the copyright owner and the year of copy- 
right. This provision made it necessary for the United 
States to abandon—as to foreign works protected under 
the Universal Copyright Convention—the requirement 
that works in the English language must be manufactured 
in the United States from type set in the United States, 
That clause had been the main stumbling block to our 
adherence to the older Berne Convention, which provides 
for automatic copyright without any formalities whatso- 
ever. In other words, countries subscribing to the Berne 
Union may not decree a forfeiture of rights—as is per- 
mitted by the Universal Copyright Convention—if a de- 
fective copyright notice (or no notice) appears on the 
work, or if the work is not registered. 


Zz 2 International Treaties | 


The question to which we must now address ourselves 
is: Is there any need of two international copyright con- 
ventions? Is there any possible basis for merging the 
Berne and Universal Conventions? What are the stum- 
bling blocks to such a merger? 

The Berne Convention was first formulated in 1886. It 
now is effective among 44 countries: Australia, Austria, 
Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Den- 
mark, Eire, Finland, France, Germany, Great Britain, 
Greece, Hungary, Iceland, India, Indonesia, Israel, Italy, 
Japan, Lebanon, Liechtenstein, Luxembourg, Monaco, 
Morocco (Fr.), Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Pak- 
istan, Philippines, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Syria, Thailand, Tunis, Turkey, 
Berne and Universal Conventions? What are the stum- 
Union of South Africa, Vatican City, Yugoslavia. 

As between two countries which are members of both 
the Berne and Universal Conventions, in case of conflict 
between the provisions of the two conventions, the former 
governs. What is the possible area of those conflicts? 
Brieflly there is the notice provision discussed above: 
Berne bars all formalities; Universal permits member 
states to require a specified form of notice. The term of 
protection differs: Berne requires a term equal to the 
life of the author plus 50 years after his death; Universal 
permits a 25-year term measured from the date of publi- 
cation or the death of the author as may be provided in 
each case by existing legislation. Berne provides for the 
protection of the so-called “moral rights” of the author 
(the right not to have his work distorted; to receive ap- 
propriate screen credit, etc.) in spite of any contractual 
provision to the contrary—a subject which is not covered 
by the Universal Convention. Further, the provisions of 
the Berne Convention have retroactive effect as compard 
with the wholly prospective operation of the Universal 
Convntion. 

If these provisions can be reconciled, it would appear 
possible to effect a merger between the two conventions, 
First, let us consider the requirement of a copyright no- 
tice. Such a notice is not necessary under our law in the 
case of unpublished works; it need not appear on phono- 
graph records or tapes; it is rarely seen on the television 
screen. The result is that in those fields in which the 
greatest commercial use of literary and musical materials 
is made, the notice means nothing. On the other hand, if 
the wrong form of notice appears on a printed work, the 
author’s property may be forfeited even though no user 
has been actually misled. This fate was suffered by Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, “Autocrat of the Breakfast Table” and 
“Professor At the Breakfast Table.” The law reports are 
full of more recent examples. But most of these cases 
never go to court because the author or publisher does 
not want to advertise the fact that his work has accident- 
ally fallen into the public domain. 

If, as in Berne countries, copyright protection com- 
menced on creation of the work and continued until 50 
years after the author’s death, no form of statutory notice 
would be necesary. It would also avoid much litigation 
arising out of the diffcult question of deciding whether or 
not a work has been “published.” The courts are divided 
as to whether the release of a phonograph record’ before 
Statutory copyright is obtained, amounts to a “publica- 
tion” which destroys all common law rights and forfeits 
the right to secure statutory copyright. 

In addition a term of life plus 50 years would have the 


(Continued on page 217) 








By MIKE GROSS 


The continuing impact of new labels and new artists on 
the pop market has raised anew the question of just how 
far out is left field. There’s no telling where the hits are 
coming from or by whom and the doors are still wide 
open to all comers. 

Small disk companies and performers who, heretofore, 
had been confined to their own bailiwicks spread into 
national prominence, giving the vets and the majors a hard 
run for their money. A push by a local deejay in Boston, 
Philadelphia, Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago or San Francis- 
co was enough to start a disk winging around the coun- 
try. And the spread of the indies on the national scene has 
further helped eliminate musical categorizations such as 
country music, rhythm & blues, rock ‘n’ roll and pops. 
The breakthrough and countrywide acceptance of all the 
styles has made it hard to tell just which is which and, 
for the most part, they are all now being referred to as 
straight pop records. 

This integration of regional musical forms may well be 
part of the building of an authentic musical Americana. 

The style-blending also has given the pop music busi- 
ness a diversity that it’s not had before. The pop single 
record buyers seem more willing to accept a greater vari- 
ety of musical forms and they're not being bound to any 
particular artist, either. Along with the rock 'n’ roll clicks 
like “You Send Me,” “Jailhouse Rock,” “Wake Up Little 
Susie” and “Silhouettes,” substantial ballad entries like 
“Tammy,” “Chances Are,” “It’s Not For Me To Say,” “All 
The Way,” “April Love” and “Old Cape Cod” have been 
able to share the public’s interest. Even reworks of such 
standards as “I’m Gonna Sit Right Down and Write My- 
self A Letter” and “So Rare” came to share the spins 
with the r’n’r beat. 


It’s Still That ‘Beat’ | 


It’s still primarily and r’n’r disk world, though. The 
teenagers, who comprise the bulk of the pop singles buy- 
ing market, are continuing to call the beat. Major record- 
ing execs, who've watched the indies take the lead in the 
r'n’r sphere, however, are taking a longrange optimistic 
view of the trend. According to them, the r’n’r platters 
are serving as an incubation for future packaged goods 
customers. The passion for r’n'r, they say, will diminish 
as the teeners grow older but it will have conditioned 
them to music and record-buying which will rub off on 
their pop albums, jazz and classical product. So it’s the 
left field labels, they contend, with their quick-buck clicks 
that are building an audience for the major’s long-buck 
album catalog. 

The majors, though, are not exactly being completely 
shut out of the indie boom. They've been picking up plenty 
of cash by taking on the production chores for the small 
outfits through their custom record division. The custom 
record divisions have been making it comparatively easy 
for anyone to take a crack at the disk business. All a disk 
impresario has to do is get a master, line up some dis- 
tributors and potent deejay contacts and the majors will 
do all the mechanics of pressing and shipping. 


| Custom Dept. Windfall l 


Occasionally the custom record operation has caused 
some unusual occurences. One of the most popular is the 
instance of RCA Victor’s manufacturing plant being so 
tied up pressing for Dot Records that Victor’s platter 
product had to be farmed out to MGM Record’s Bloom- 
field (N.J.) plant. 

Another aspect of the indie breakthrough is its free- 
wheeling operation. Working without the problems of a 
fixed overhead and a “loose” bookkeeping system, the 
indies have been able to knock the majors out of the box 
in key areas. Working with hustling freelance distributor 
setups, the indies have been able to kick off their product 
in the areas that serve as a springboard for nationwide 
prominence. It’s on the local level, particularly, that the 
indies have been outscoring the majors with giveaway 
deals and “special” considerations for deejays but this is 
all the start they ask. And, as has been evidenced by the 
mopup during the past year, it’s all they need. 

Since it’s open season in the disk business all year 
round, more small labels than ever before have been able 
to climb on the national hit lists. Some of the labels, in 
fact, weren't even around the year before. The market 
became wide open for such left field diskery entries as 
Keen, Phillips International, Cameo, Imperial, Chess, 
Aladdin, Roulette, Sun, Specialty, Gone, Ember, Checker, 
Ebb, Lance, Paris, Class, Vee-Jay and Argo. 

Big indie companies such as Kapp, Dot, Jubilee and 
Liberty have long been giving the majors hard competi- 
tion. 

And just as there’are labels that weren't around last 
year so are there artists who quickly climbed to the top 
on their first time out. Sam Cooke, Bill Justis, Everly 
Bros., The Rays, Johnny Mathis, Thurston Harris, Jimmie 
Rodgers, Buddy Knox, Danny & The Juniors, Margie Ray- 
burn, Crickets, Shepherd Sissters, Bobby Helms, Bobettes 
and Paul Anka are just a few who've been riding the disk 
wave. 

However, the newcomers have been giving the industry 
a new headache. In many instances they're in-and-out 
performers, unable to follow up with a clicko side. The 
one-shot nature of the business has caused plenty of 
anguish with the record companies, distributors and 
publishers. Each in his own way goes all out on the 
followup platter only to find that the teenage fans have 
switched to a new flash-in-the-platter. 

Despite the left field inroads made by the indies, 
there’s no crepe hanging over the majors. RCA Victor, 
Columbia, Decca and Capitol a*e running way ahead 














in their sales take. They've gotten their share of the 
pop pull and have been cleaning up with the packaged 
product. It’s the mushrooming package field, in fact, that 
tradesters figure may be the undoing of a lot of indie 
operations. 

After having picked up some coin with the pop clicks, 
quite a few of the indies have been going after larger 
game in album field. It’s this splurge into the packaged 
foods market that’s been making the indies nervous. At 
the $3.95 tag for a pop LP, the profit margin is pretty 
slim considering the rising costs in recording, art work, 
promotion, etc. The majors get by on vclume sales while 
indies, with a small LP catalog to work with, have found 
it tough sledding to pull their line into the profit column. 

They're not running scared yet, though, and are hold- 
ing the fort despite some nifty buyout offers. They figure 
the market's big and getting bigger and that they'll even- 
tually get their share. 

And with the growing interest of motion picture com- 
panies in the disk biz, the indies can afford to sit it out 
until some irresistable offer comes up. Something like 
the Paramount buy of Dot Records, for example. Report- 
edly 20th-Fox and Warner Bros. also have been eyeing 
a disk operation of their own. Loew's. has reshuffled 
its MGM Records division and United Artists kicked off 
its own UA diskery label towards the end of the year. 

The film companies want in to the record business for 
more than just pic tie-in reasons. They realize its a 
booming business and they want a share. 

Contributing factor to the disk sales boom is the emer- 
gence of platters as a hot supermarket item. In 1956 
a total of 4,000 supers handled records. For 1957, 11,500 
supers were in the disk business accounting for 16-18% 
of all records sold. In ‘56 the supers accounted for 
$14,000,000 in disk sales. The figure for "57 jumped to 
$40,000,000. With the supers concentrating mainly low- 
price product, label’s concentrating on $1.49 to $1.98 LP 
product have come to the fore and such majors as RCA 
Victor and Columbia have been driving on their lowprice 
Camden and Harmony lines, respectively. 

In the race for profits and clicks the companies have 
been developing new plans and sales structures. Follow- 
ing Columbia's lead, RCA Victor and Capitol are now in 
the club business which figures to further broaden the 
record audience. And starting in February, RCA Victor 
is raising its classical LP price to $4.98 following moves 
already made by Capitol and Mercury. Columbia, for 
the time being, is staying with the $3.98 tab. And in 
the singles field, RCA Victor has upped the price of iis 
45 rpm disks to 98c from 89c with a 100% guarantee. 

And also in an effort to win disk prominence the com- 
panies have been reshuffling their artists & repertoire 
setup. Steve Sholes took over at RCA Victor replacing 
Joe Cariton who formed his own company. Loew’s brought 
in Arnold Maxin to head up MGM Records with Morty 
Craft as his a&r chief, with Frank B. Walker and Harry 
Meyerson exiting. Former went over to the parent Loew’s 
company as consultant while latter joined the a&r depart- 
ment at Decca Records. 

In a move to get a part of the rock'n'roll business, 
Victor tapped cleffers Jerry Lieber and Mike Stoller as 
freelance a&r men and songwriter-arranger Joe Sherman 
took over the a&r helm at Epic from the exiting Arnold 
Maxin, 

On the longhair level, Capitol begins the new year 
with the Angel line in its pocket. Both Capitol and Angel 
are owned by EMI (‘Electric & Musical Industries) and 
the switch was made to give the Angel line a stronger 
distribution setup. 

The record industry's shifts and switches are all being 
made with one goal in view. Everyone, majors and left 
field indies alike, is looking for a heftier cut of that 
predicted $400,000,000 take for 58. 


Disques D’Oro & Other Data 
On The Gallic Music Biz 


Paris. 

French version of “Gold Disk” toppers: No. 1 here {s 
still the romantico, sugarbeet warbler, Tino Rossi, who 
has sold 10,000,000 records in his career, about 450,000 
annually. Other bigtime sellers are Charles Trenet, Edith 
Piaf, Luis Mariano, Georges Guetary, Yves Montand, Jac- 
queline Francois, Lucienne Delyle and the Italo Marino 
Marini. Slated for this category soon are Georges Bras- 
sens, Gloria Lasso, Philippe Clay, Dario Moreno, Charles 
Aznavour, Gilbert Becaud. Already in it, of course, 
Eddie Constantine. 

Though SACEM (the French counterpart of ASCAP) 
refuses to give out figures, the song setup seems to be in 
good shape too. Over 30,000 new ditties are still registered 
every year, and the licensing society shells out over $9,- 
000,000 to its members every year. SDRM has been in ex- 


istence since 1901. It handies the mechanicals, of which 
the disk is now the main outlet. 

Songwriters and music publishers now get 4°% of the 
disk sales with 50° to the publisher, 25° to cleffer and 
25% to lyricist. Top vocalists get about $500 to do a song 
usually, but many do not go in for the payola activities. 
With disks and radio time the main plugs, it usually costs 
a publisher about $2,500 per song to get it off the ground. 
The one hit is counted on to cover the costs that the more 
than 20 pubs shell out for their myriad of entries. 

With music hall and disks big, the song is again big 
show biz property here, and, along with the other facets 
of show biz, reflects and sums wp the times and tastes. 
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German Disk Links with Yank Labels 
Spark Biz to New Peaks; U.S.Names Hot 


By HANS HOEHN 


Berlin, 

Within the various branches of 
the West German show biz that of 
the recording industry is best off. 
The domestic diskeries keep reg- 
istering one advance after the 
other. 

That also is to the advantage of 
the U.S. diskeries. Latter have long 
realized that the German market 
is their most lucrative foreign- 
language outlet. As in more or less 
all Western countries, American 
pop music has become a commen: | 
place also here. One may even say, 
it’s a prime factor here. In nearly 
all cases, the big American top 
tunes, with German lyrics, auto- 
matically become hits in Teutonic 
territories. . 

There are four big diskeries in | 
West Germany. Deutsche Gram- | 
mophon Gesellschaft, (DGG) head- | 
quartered in Hamburg, kept its} 
dominating position in the coun-| 
try, during the past 12 months. 
DGG claims that their company’s | 
percentage is still around 50% of} 
the local market. In the opinion | 
of DGG’s competing firms, “this 
percentage might have been, but 
it’s not that big any longer.” 

Besides pressing records for its 
own labels, DGG also does the 
pressing job for its American af- | 
filiates, Decca, Brunswick and) 
Coral. Company’s top seller of 
1957 was without doubt “Heim- 
weh” (the German version of 
“Memories Are Made Of This”), 
sung by Freddie (Quinn). It regis- 
tered a sale of 2,000,000 records, 
simply sensational number in this 
country. Runners-up were mostly 
Caterina Valente items. Surprising 
is the fact that her German mu- 
sical pix are a far cry ftom being 
commercially successful. 

Polydor has also two of this 
country’s finest bands under con- | 
tract: Kurt Edelhagen (the “Ger- 
man Stan Kenton”) and Werner 
Mueller (in America: Ricardo San- 
tos). The Mueller band, incident- 
ally, is due to go on a trip through 
Japan, 
| DGG Big O’seas | 














Company's attempts to exploit 
foreign markets are seen via the 
fact that there’s hardly a European 
country in which it is not operat- 
ing. DGG manager 








Constantin | constant 


lucrative for RCA. Teldec has been 
here the most successful (with re- 
gard to upbeats) diskery within 
the past 12 months. 


| Electrola Third 


Electrola ranks next in size 
among this country’s recording 
companies. Electrola, however, is 
Germany’s most multi-sided disk- 
ery. It handles His Master’s Voice, 
British Columbia, Clef, Odeon, 
Parlophone, Imperial, MGM, Capi- 
tol in addition to its own Electrola 
records. This company’s forte 
classical music. According to Wer- 
ner Wewiasinski, head of Electro- 
la’s Berlin branch, about 50% of 
company’s sales are classical items. 
n this respect, no other outfit can 
compete with Electrola. Latter, in- 
cidentally, is headquartered in 
Cologne (British Zone of Germa- 
ny.) it was founded in the 1920s 
and joined forces in the "30s with 
Odeon. Latter, set up by Swedish 
Lindstrom in 1904, is possibly the 
oldest diskery in this country. 

Electrola has in Capitol records 
its best pop selling items. Ten- 
nessee Ernie Ford’s “In the Middle 
of an Island” was its biggest hit 








Prima) went big, while a surprise 
hit—though more in Western Ger- 
many—was “Diana” (Paul Anka). 
Other good names are Gene Vin- 
cent, Frank Sinatra, Nat (“King”) 
Cole, Frenchman Eddie Constan- 
tine (on Electrola here) as well as 
the Germans Fred _ Bertelmann, 
Ralph Bendix in addition to some 
top-ranking domestic opera 
ers. 


a Philips Fourth 

Philips, which also sells the 
American Columbia records here, 
is found on spot No. 4 among this 
country’s leading diskeries. The 
German headquarters of this Dutch 
company is located in Hamburg. 


| Mitchell, lately also Johnny Mathis) 
at its disposal. Some feel that this 
company’s potential is not exploit- 
ed to best advantage. Philips, it’s 
!reported, has been going through 
|various internal changes through 
the past months. Particularly, the 
changes in the German 





Metaxas said that DGG is particu-| management of Philips have led 


larly successful 


in Austria via|}to a number of handicaps. This, 
Polydor Wien (Vienna) and also! 


however, isn’t the case any longer, 


Switzerland. In both areas, DGG/and it seems as though the sale 
has allegedly 50% of the market.|of Philips items is now also on an 
In Scandinavian areas, DGG rides | upbeat. 


under the Siemens banner. In 


Heinz Dembeck, Philips’ chief 


France, company has Polydor S.A.,| sales manager in Berlin, said that 


Paris, while the British outlet calls 
itself Hetiodor Limited. 

Telefunken, Second | 
Second biggest diskery in the 
country is Telefunken, respectively 
Teldec, a liaison of Telefunken 
and British Decea, which is also 
headquartered in Hamburg. Teldec 
has been on a steady upbeat here 
since its tieup with RCA last year. 
Capitol records, operated through 
Teldec, switched to Electrola which 
started distributing them beginning 
last Jan. 2. The distribution of RCA 
records may be regarded as one of 
the most important milestones in 
the history of Telefunken which 
once dominated the German mar- 
ket. It has given this company a 
vast, top-ranking catalog which re- 
sulted primarily in this company’s 
considerable upbeat within the past 
12 months. Besides RCA, Teldec 
has also London and the very sub- 
stantial British Decca repertory. 
Its liaison with London means here 
that it also has Dot, Imperial, Sa- 
voy, Cadence in addition to some 
other minor firms. Company’s best 
pop music names are the Ameri- 
can ones. 

Harry Belafonte, Elvis Presley, 
Pat Boone, Little Richard and Fats 
Domino are the company’s top 
names. In the orch department, 
Hugo Winterhalter leads Perez 
Prado and Mantovani. Percentage 
of dance music among the record 
sales amounted to 87° last year. 
Classical music garnered about 
10° and jazz not more than 3%. 

Teldec’s percentages on the do- 
mestic market is around 25% now, 
compared to 15° two years ago. 
RCA's percentage of Teldec’s com- 
plete distribution amounted to 
about 37° last year. This, however, 
applies only to the Berlin area. 
Latter is known to be particularly 





| company’s biggest bestseller of 


| 








is | 


of 1957. Also “Buena Sera” (Louis | 


sing- | 


Philips has some of the hot 
|American names (Johnnie Ray, 
| Frankie Laine, Doris Day, Guy! 


1957 was “Whatever Will Be” (Dor- 
is Day). Other bestselling songs of 
the year were “Walkin’ in the 
Rain” (Ray), “Rock-a-Billy” (Mit- 


chell), “Yes, Tonight Josephine” 
(Ray), “Singin’ the Blues” (Mit- 
chell), ‘. 





OBLIGATORY 10) 


SONG STYLIST: 
A ‘WHINNY 


First let’s examine the whinny, 
the sound a horse makes when he’s 
hungry. 

It has become the manner of 
singing that most of the popular 
recording and television vocalists 
have adopted today. They call it 
“vibrato,” but it is not the vibrato 
that results when the sound waves 
of a full round tone beat against 
the teeth and hard palate. Here 
there is no change of pitch as there 
in “tremolo” which 
times becomes so violent that the 
whole note is offkey. This often is 
the result of vibrations in the dia- 
phragm due to nervousness. Or it 
may be vocal chords relaxed 
through abuse or old age. 

Why this condition, which used 
to be called “tremolo” and was 
considered a grievous fault in sing 
ing, is now considered something 
to be desired, is a mystery to me. 
Where did it come from and why 
did we allow it to develop? 

Perhaps this is the answer. Ex- 


is the 


cepting in the cultivated voice of a} 


Marian Anderson, you scarcely 
ever hear a Negro singing without 
a decided tremolo, especially at the 
end of a phrase. It is as natural 
for him to do this as for a canary 


to warble, and adds to the interest | 


in his song. Consequently, Negro 
singing became very popular in 
America with recordings soaring to 
the million mark. 


So the ofays said, “Tremolo is! 


what they want,” and began to 
imitate. It worked all right as long 
as it was used in connection with 
Negro songs. But soon the tremolo 
was used in all types of singing. 
The result is that today it is not 
often that we hear a ballad ren- 
dered simply and sincerely, with- 
out the artificial wobble or whinny. 

The other day I asked a producer 
of a tv show why he never used 
Mr. X on a program. Said he, “He 
sings too well, too straight, too 

















umnists, and the general public, 


' 
such a successful one. 





Baker's Keyboard Lounge, 
jand NBC-TV, 








GEORGE SHEARING and the Quintet 


- . « Wish to thank their many 


friends, including Dise Jockies, col- 


for their help in making the year 1957 


They also look forward to an interesting and successful 1958, with this is all a healthy sign of a new 
plans to do an Asian tour for the State Dept., a tour of the major colleges | and better kind of music coming. 
in the U.S.A., over and above playing such top night spots as The Embers, | 
New York City, London House, Chicago, Interlude Room, San Francisco, | be 


Detroit, and the usual guest shots on CBS-TV | 4 "s 
¢ 8 guest shots o TV | don’t let's lose our way and become 


| The Group has been organized since 1948 and is now booked by Asso- 
| 


ciated Booking Corp. 745 Fifth 
1650 Broadway, N.Y.C. and 
Broadway, N.Y.C. 


Ave 
publicity 


N.Y.C., managed by 
handled by Bill 


John Levy, 
Hegner, 1650 


Collections: Key to Prosperity 


By EMIL W. MAASS 


Vienna. 





Whenever national cultural interests are raised, Vienna’s So- 


} 


and television 


membership consists pretty much 





fees. 


For some years now Austrian 


ciety of Authors, Composers and Publishers stresses its internation- 
al character. This posture of being merely a collecting agency is 
based on a gentleman's agreement. It is a positive fact, that every 
public performance receives its proper audited share, regardless 
of national origin. Nothing else could be expected. 

Attempts to sway “more consideration of national music” by 
the Society are more or less frowned upon. 

The second collection system originated when the disk business 
began to develop into what it is today, a giant, followed by radio, 
Bureau International 
(BIEM) of Paris became the second collecting agency, restricting 
its activities, as the name implies, to mechanized music only. Its 


des Editions Mechaniques 


of the same people as in the So- 


ciety. Composers and lyricists and music publishers have three or- 
ganizations, some of them even four, via the dramatists and stage 
composers body. Latter reap “grand rights” on top of performance 


theatres pay their authors and 


| composers regularly. Not one lawsuit of this nature recently. Rev- 
| enues of the various collecting agencies are indeed the thermo- 


} Situation. 


meter of the country’s theatrical and perhaps general economic 








Israel Young in Music Matters, Too; 


| 





square 
what they expect, singers who have 
become stylized.” 

I am told that for a young singer 
to hope for a career as a recording 
artist he must develop an individu 
al style. Any style, just so it's 
different 


Then Come The Copycats _: 


Once in a while a great genius 
like Wagner or Picasso, having an 
urge to say something that cannot 
be expressed in the usual way, 
adopts a style of his own. They do 
this not just to be different, but to 
satisfy a creative urge. 

Then come imitators like the dis- 
appearing school of actors whose 
readings, postures, gestures are the 
result of imitating those of a direc- 
tor, rather than as responses of 
{inner thoughts and feelings. 

Under the stress of s'rong emo- 
tions, like anger, a man 
prevent his voice from shaking. But 
the effect is not phony. 

But when a singer, rendering a 
sincere ballad, resorts to tremolo 
or whinny just to be different, the 
effect is sometimes ridiculous. 

Let's now take a look at what I 
call the Melody Mangler. He is a 
first cousin to the Whinnier as the 
result of trying to be different 
without rhyme or reason and with- 
out any regard to rhythm or mel- 
ody. 


I spoke above of the dangers of | 
For instance, there is a| 


imitation. 
style of singing where, let’s say, a 
singer like Bing Crosby, in order 
to bring out the inner meaning of | 
words, changes the rhythm and} 
quality of a note into what for the 
moment, resembles ordinary 
| speech. 

He and others like him are what 
I call a gift from the gods to lyric 
| writers. 


I believe there are some nuances 
in simple dialog that can never be 
captured by music, a hestitation or 
an indescribable heartbreaking 
| quality in the human voice so often 

found in inspired acting. This 
}effect is approached by singers 
whose hearts are set on delivering 
| the message of a lyric rather than 
| simply vocalizing. 
Now come imitators who think 
;}that by just taking liberties with! 
|rhythm and a pitch they can de-| 
| velop a Crosby style. As a result, | 
| we have a whole new school of | 
singing where, often for no rea- 
son, an important word is stretched | 
out forever and important words | 
| are lost in a jumble, trying to make 
| the words and melody end together. | 
| This results in music that bears | 
| little resemblance to what the com-| 
| poser wrote. 

This type of singing is aided and| 
abetted by a new school of popu- 
| lar composers. For instance, in 
| jazz and bebop the instrumental- 
jists are each given a chance to 
| kick a tune around, and very often 
they deliberately play offkey. 
| Expert musicologists tell us that 





All I can say is, in our desire to 
sophisticated and _ different, 





| abnormal, 
There's one thing worse than} 
|being “corny.” That's being| 


phony. | 


Gotta Learn About Copyrights, Ete. 


some- 


We must give our audience | 


cannot | 


' 


Tel. Aviv. 
Israel has a lot to learn about 
its music business Show  busi- 


| ness, and the music industry par- 


ticularly, is in constant transgres- 
sion here in the fields of copyright, 
foreign assignments and royal-ies. 
The offenses aren't so much from 
neglect as professional ignorance. 
Theatre producers, film distribu- 
tors, recording companies, radio 
personne! and artists are still rath- 
er naive on all counts of interna- 
tional usage and copyright laws. 
For example, a film distributor 
will call a recording company and 
offer a song from his forthcoming 
picture. The diskery will take it 
under the impression that the film 
company owns translating, publish- 
ing and recording rights, which it 
doesn't. Or the State Broadcast- 
ing Service, whose feature pro- 
grams are run by young and in- 
experienced men, will present a 
modern Broadway musical comedy 
by playing original cast recordings 
in English (which they are allowed 
to do) and then intersperse com- 
plete dialogs in Hebrew, which is 


| prohibited without a license. Print- 


ing houses, too, publish text folios 
of modern hits brought to them by 
some obscure musician and pub- 
lish copyright material most of 
which was assigned by foreign pub- 
lishers or local writers to the 
few professional publishing houses 
in the country. And artists pre- 
pare their own local versions of 
foreign songs which an Israeli pub- 
lisher prints as an authorized ver- 
sion. 

The Israeli publisher 
fers from lack of control in the 
public performance and _ royalty 
fields. The local AKUM Society, 
members of the International Con- 
federation of Performing Right 
Societies and represented in the 
U. S. by ASCAP, has made strides 
in the past few years but has not 
been able to get everything under 
control as yet. Performing credits 
from individual performers and 
bands are hard to get as the art- 
ists, many of them coming from 
primitive countries, do not grasp 
the necessity of listing their per- 
formances. The recording com- 
panies are rather lax in their prep- 
aration of mechanical royalty lists 
and the representatives of foreign 
films are always at odds with the 
licensing society. 

Of the foreign diskeries, Decca- 
Brunswick, Barclay, Dot, Cetra, 
Vogue, Mercury and Pacific are 
represented in Israel so far. Sym- 
phonia, Hed Arzi, Makolit and Isra- 
phone are the Israeli firms record- 
ing locally and pressing foreign 
labels. The publishing end is rep- 
resented in the longhair field by 
Israeli Music Publications, Negen 
Publications and the Publishing 
House of the Labor Federation. 
The Negen outfit also publishes 
pops. Largest publisher for inter- 
national and local repertoire is 
Illan Melody Press, and newly op- 
erating is Aberbach (Israel), 
owned jointly by the Aberbachs 
(Jean and Julian) of New York 
and Illan. 


also suf- 
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Hi-Fi (And Also Fe-Fo-Fum) | 


Hollywood. 

“Fe-Fo-Fum,” says the Giant in “Jack and the Bean- 
stalk,” when he’s chasing Jack. Before the artists & 
repertoire men discovered weird vocal and/or instrumen- 
tal sound effects, poets and songwriters were conscious 
of sound, but more euphonious, and less disturbing. 
Fither in the title, or during the intervals or interludes 
in a melody, they would dig for a freak sounding phrase 
effect, to insert. Repetition insured success. 

Irving Berlin in “Everybody's Doin’ It,’ during the 
melody waits, had us yell: 

“Doin’ What? Doin’ what?’’—and the public did it for 
him. 

In the beginning of the chorus of “Waitin’ for the 
Robert E. Lee,” af‘er the first line “watch them shufflin’ 
along,” there’s a wait. Before the next line singers would 
inject “It’s a bear—It’s a cow” (whatever that meant) 
and the late Al Wohlman substituted a weird sound 
“Hi‘chy Koo—Hitchy Koo” and the Coney Island bistro 
habituals joined in with him. Murray Abrahams and I 
decided the phrase deserved a song by itself, and so 
“Hitechy Koo” came to be. This was long before Ray- 
mond Hitchcock used it as a title for his show, suggesting 
his name. 

You surely recall when the whole nation was “Buzzin’,” 
with the song “Be My Little Baby Bumble Bee,” and we 
were answering, “Buzz around—buzz around—keep a 
buzzin’ ’round.” 

Joe McCarthy and Jimmy Monaco, gave us “You Made 
Me Love You” and we all responded, “I didn’t want to do 
it—I didn’t want to do it.” 


| Gosh, Gum, Gee | 




















And Lew Brown's ingenious “Oh By Jingo”—when we 
all united in “Oh by gosh, by gum, by gee” etc. Jack 
Norworth and Al Von Tilzer had a natural, of course, in 
“Take Me Out to the Ball Game,” but the insurance, was 
the last line, with all of us yelling, “One-two-three strikes 
and you're out at the old ball game.” Norworth persisted 
in audience-participation sound effects, when again in 
“Shine on Harvest Moon,” he had us recite—in unison, 
“January-February-June or July.” 

Cab Calloway, with “Minnie the Moocher,” had us “Hi- 
de-Ho”-ing all over the place. That was a real sound 
effect. 

“Ja-Da, Ja-Da,” “Aba Daba Honeymoon,” “A-Tisket, 
A-Tasket,” Blanche Ring singing “Rings on Her Fingers, 
Bells on Her Toes” and we helped her finish with “Be 
My Mistress Mumbo Jumbo, Ji-Ji-Boo J. O'Shea.” All these 
and more, reached the raucous sound peak with “The 
Musie Goes Round and Round” by Mike Reilly and Mike 
Farley and they said it well. 

This all leads me to the observation that my quarrel 
with manufactured recorded sound effects and distor- 
tion, as a rule, are obviously contrived and I think to the 
detriment of standard songs, which have been blessed with 
longevity. 
|. Does ‘The Beat’ Help? 

They may intrigue, for the moment, but you can’t tell 
me that “the beat” enhances establishes waltzes, and 
lagato melodies, by changing the tempo, and putting ex- 
citement in an otherwise beautiful lanquid melodic line. 

The big selling hot record by Les Paul and Mary Ford 
of Eugene Lockhart’s “The World is Waiting for the 
Sunrise” got the author a fast buck, and extra current 
vogue, but in the longrun, I contend, it detracted from, 
and did not add one iota to its permanence in the realm 
of beautiful ballads. 

Nacio Herb Brown's fine tune “Temptation,” got that 
gatirical hillbilly treatment by Jo Stafford and Brown 
was not averse to taking the royalties, but I know he won't 
mind me, revealing, that he was disturbed, and a bit un- 
happy. 

The defenders of rock ’n’ roll say, “What about the 
1920s with the ‘Charleston’ ‘Black Bottom’ and Lindyhop; 
and before that ‘bunny hug,’ ‘Turkey Trot,’ era.” What 
about if? These songs were written by craftsmen, pri- 
marily for musical shows. to give choreographers material 
to work with, and nine out of 10 tunes had words in 
them, of topical, humorous content, and were poking fun 
at themselves, and the era. 
| Off-the-Cuff Cleffing | 

“Rock ’n’ roll,” to the contrary, is all wri‘ten off-the- 
elbow, crude in title, rhyme and melody, which I defy you 
to remember, and be able to play or sing for your own 
amusement. 

This rigamarole is fortified with a monotonous drum, to 
beat your brains out. I suppose because I’m an oldtimer, 
I'll be accused of sour grapes. It ain’t so. I don’t think 
an experienaed, able, established writer could begin to 
sit down and write one of these. , 

One song don’t make a swallow, nor a songwriter. 

Those of us, who have the joy of hearing our ditties, 
old and new, constantly performed, have the great privil- 
ege of saying over and over again, “They're playing our 
song.” This, éf course, is especially true, of the vintage 
songs. I maintain that the creators of rock ’ n’ roll tunes 
will get momentary kicks and earnings, but I doubt very 
much if later on they will enjoy the great thrill of saying 
to each other, “Listen, they’re playing our song. 




















Efficiency Plus 

Two layoffs were passing the sumptuous offices of a 
theatrical agency. One made a bet that he could go into 
the agency’s offices and get himself a job right away. His 
friend waited on the pavement, while the actor approached 
the reception desk. He was given a slip which admitted 
him to the presence of the assistant chief. Summing him 
up, they stamped his slip and sent.him to the secretary of 
the casting department. Here again his slip was stamped, 
and he was passed through various divisions until he 
found ‘himself once more on the pavement. “Well?”, said 
his pal, “Did you get a job?” With a grin, the actor shook 
his head. “No job? Did you see the boss?” Again he 
shook his head. “Well, what are you looking so happy 
about” asked his pal. “I didn’t get a job... but, boy, what 
aa organization!” Joseph Marats. 


‘Brother Dragon’, U.S. Deejay In 
The Far East, Ribs ’n’ Rocks Reds 


Taipei, Taiwan (Formosa). 

“Brother Dragon” is a 35-year-old American from Los 
Angeles who is the most popular disk jockey in the Far 
East. Broadcasting under the auspices of the Free Chi- 
nese government to countries of Southeast Asia, he keeps 
his identity a secret at the request of the American Em- 
bassy here, for between spins of the platters he tells an- 
ti-Communist jokes. 

The “Little Dragon” show broadcasts a one-hour pro- 
gram of American popular music, particularly rock ‘n’ 
roll, seven days a week. Little Dragon himseif has left the 
program for another assignment, so Brother Dragon car- 
ries on. In Chinese legend the dragon is a symbol of fero- 
city, courage and longevity, an object of affection—un- 
like his villainous counterpart in the tales of European 
knighthood. 

Broadcasts are in English, the international language 
of the Far East, but there are occasional visitors to the 
program who crack jokes and make comments in the Far 
Eastern languages themselves: Malay, Japanese, Tagalog 
and Indonesian. The Dragon Lady, a young Chinese wom- 
an of wholesome charm quite unlike Milton Caniff’s fem- 
me fatale, is occasionally on hand to lend dialogue to the 
give-and-take of spoofing the Communists. 

The show is not beamed to mainland China, because its 
flippant tone is considered inappropriate to the suffering 
of the people. Moreover, it can cost a mainland Chinese 
his life to be caught listening to Radio Free China, for 
which reason the Free Chinese programs to Communist- 
dominated China are in deadly earnest and almost un- 
broken sobriety. 

Except for the absence of commercials, the program is 
much like most American disk jockey programs, even 
unto requests from listeners. Brother Dragon solicits them, 
requests a picture and some personal data, and in so do- 
ing has established an astonishing rapport with his audi- 
ence—many of whom write detailed letters on their daily 
lives and thoughts. 
| 





Requests From Borneo 





A school teacher in Borneo wanted “How Lonely Can 
I Get,” a youth in Sumatra asked for “Remember When”; 
a girl from the Philippines had a dual selection, “Love 
Letters” and “All the Things You Are”; a Vietnam listener 
requested “Only You”; from Burma came a request for 
“I'm Sorry.” But in many cases they want anything by 
Elvis Presley, Pat Boone, Rusty Draper, and other artists 
of aching hearts and shaking parts. 

For most of the listeners, English is their second or 
even third language. Because of this, their letters lack 
grammar in many cases but make up for it in enthusi- 
asm. 

An Indonesian boy writes: “Please accept my thanks to 
the Voice of Free China for a most enjoyable and won- 
derful American popular songs from your station.” 

Another message from Indonesia bemoans the fact that 
a request was not heard broadcast “because we have no 
electric for two weeks because generator is damaged.” 

A Malayan writes: “I do say that I enjoy your daily 
broadcast but not to a certain extent. For the few months 
that I have been tuning to your station I do not seem to 
hear a single enchanting music of the fabulous Glenn 
Miller.” 

From a 36-year-old Chinese in Singapore: “It would 
be nice of you if arrange to play any Les Paul recording 
for my loving wife. She likes to hear the song you have 
just played, Doris Day—‘Secret Love.’ You see, the mo- 
ment you put this song on the air—my wife just feels that 
she is in love again, therefore, she likes to hear once more 
when you received this letter, which I hope soon.” 

A Filipino comments: “Your program every night is so 
entertaining, especially your comments on Communism, 
that I wish you will carry on the good work until peace 
be bestowed on the whole world.” 

A note from Sumatra reads in part: “Talking about song- 
programme, I want you to play a record from me for Miss 
————— of Singapore, who I do not know, but hope 
you'll soon give me her address for I want to correspond 
with her. The record has to be “All Shook Up” by Elvis 
P., or a recording by Fats Domino such as ‘I’m Walk- 
ing,’ ‘My Blue Heaven,’ etc.” 

For Brother Dragon the show is a labor of love; he has 
another job and accepts no pay for this one. He averages 
25 letters a day, all of them containing requests, many of 
them photos and biographies of the writers. Some of them 
come from youngsters who are lonely and delighted to 
have a correspondent. They often ask for stamps and post 
cards from Free China, or names of prospective pen pals 
(preferably of the opposite sex) anywhere in the world. 

Brother Dragon broadcasts all the requests he can han- 
dle, refers the more complex ones on the life and phil- 


——— 











Nitery Atmosphere on Wax 


Although recording in days before the microphone 
was confined almost entirely to studio jobs, efforts 
were occasionally made to bring into the home the 
atmosphere of night clubs—or “cabarets,” as they were 
called then. 

Columbia obliged in 1914 with platter called “A 
Night at Maxim’s,” made by “the Maxim Cabaret 
Singers.” It consisted of otherwise unidentified guys 
and gals singing choruses of a few pop songs, with a 
background of synthetic noises supposed to represent 
gay night life atmosphere. A few songs of period 
also described cabaret existence, among them “Take 
Me to the Cabaret,” “Cabaret Rag,” “Gee, But I Like 
Music With My Meals,” “If a Table at Rector’s Could 
Talk” and—earlier vintage—‘‘Maxim’s.” 

In 1916, Columbia came through with “A New York 
Hippodrome Rehearsal,” waxed by the veteran, now 
venerable, R. H. Burnside, with the help of several 
dolls. Colloquy between Burnside and his supposed 
“stars” sovunds—to use a favorite present-day word— 
painfully “contrived.” 

First successful effort to put atmosphere of spots 
onto wax: probably was “A Night at Coffee Dan’s,” 
made by Brunswick about 25 years ago with Frank 
Shaw as emcee. Platter is rough, rowdy and noisy, 
but does give something of atmosphere of San Fran- 
cisco hot joint. 


osophy of Free China to experts, and answers letters per- 

sonaily. The program is heard occasionally in far-away 

places like Australia, the U.S., and Sweden; in the last- 
named country, he says, there is even a burgeoning fan 
club. 

As for the jokes between songs, here are a few same 

les: 

4 A Chinese Communist functionary who couldn't 
swim fell into a lake. A man hearing his shouts looks 
down and asks him, “Can you speak Russian, Com- 
rade?” 

“Yes, yes, of course, I have studied it,” the fright- 
ened functionary shouts. 

The man shrugs his shoulders. “Serves you right. 
Why didn’t you take swimming lessons instead?” 

Three new cellmates in a Canton People’s Prison 
were explaining the respective reasons for their in- 
carceration. “I was accused of ‘absenteeism’, said 
the first. “I came to work five minutes early one day,” 
said the second, “and I was accused of spying.” “I 
came to work on time,” said the third, “and they ac- 
cused me of having a capitalist watch.” 

Two Kwangtung farmers met in the street of their 
village just after being visited by the rice coliection 
agents. “How is everything?” one said. “Oh, in be- 
tween,” answered the other. “What do you mean, in 
between?” “Worse than last year and better than 
next.” 

As Brother Dragon concludes his program with the 
theme song, “A Lovely Way to Spend an Evening,” he 
comments on the solid hour of almost undiluted rock 'n’ 
roll he has broadcast by listener demand: “I’m a real 
square, I guess. I just don’t dig this stuff, can’t get with 
it. I hate Elvis. Give me the old Tommy Dorsey-Benny 
Goodman stuff any time.” 


10 Commandments Of Show Biz 


=By EDDIE CANTOR 


I. Remember there is no such thing as a bad audience. 
Once the people have paid to get in, they have played 
their part. The rest is up to you. 

II. Play every performance as though it may be your 
last—the one you want to be remembered by. 

Ill. Never complain or walk out because of billing. The 
public puts up the marquee signs, not your agent or 
the producer. 

1V. Don't lay off. Take a smaller part, take less money, 
but work. Will Rogers once said, “Every week you are 
not appearing before the public you're out of show 
business.” 

V. Don’t sit around half the night with your fellow actors 
telling them what you intend to do. Do it, and let them 
sit around talking about “it. 

VI. Always bear in mind there’s no such place as a small 
town. Television made all America Broadway. Don’t 
ever play down to an audience if you would have them 
look up to you. 

VII. No matter what kind of performer you are, be pre- 
pared with at least 20 minutes of good material, so you 
can jump in at any time, at any place, and make good. 
In other words, get yourself a “bread and butter” act. 

VIII. Be on time. Know your words. Don’t keep a 
director or an orchestra or fellow performers waiting. 
Remember if people like you personally, they're ready 
to help you. If they don’t, you’re in trouble. 

IX. Don't read what the critics write about you and say, 
“What does he know?” Ninety per cent of all profes- 
sional critics are honest, sincere, and would rather say 
good things about plays and players than bad. They 
hope you wiil take their criticism: to heart and improve 
what you are doing. 

X. Don’t be fooled by a cheap laugh—one in bad taste 
The Ed Wynns, the Danny Kayes, the Jack Bennys, the 
Burns & Allens, and all the truly big people in show 
business have never used a dirty line or gesture. Your 
first requisite for success is to learn that things obscene 
should not be heard. 


























International Copyright 


Continued from page 215 











following advantages: 

It protects the living author and his dependents against 
a form of unfair competition to which they are now ex- 
posed in cases where some of an author’s works have fal- 
len into the public domain but others are still protected. 
In such cases, users are inclined to resort to the author’s 
royalty-free works, thus discriminating against and dis- 
couraging the use of those that are still entitled to copy- 
right protection. 

It would eliminate one of the greatest fields of contro- 
versy, the question of who is entitled to the renewal term 
of copyright for the second 28-year period. 

It would promote international understanding by bring- 
ing our views in line with the leading democracies—in 
= the vast majority of the nations having copyright 
aws. 

The two remaining hurdles to a reconciliation of the 
Berne and Universal Conventions are the “moral rights” 
and retroactivity clauses mentioned above. Is it too much 
to hope that if we abandon our present insistence upon 
a forfeiture in the absence of a copyright notice, and if 
we adopt a copyright term of life plus 50 years, the coun- 
tries adhering to Berne will not insist on the “moral 
rights” and “retroactivity” clauses? 

The effort to find some means of reconciliation should 
be made. We have overcome the greatest hurdle to auto- 
matic world copyright protection by doing away with our 
domestic manufacture clause for works protected by the 
Universal Convention. 

The remaining steps should be much easier: it is cer- 
tainly desirable to start working in that direction. If this 
objective is a worthy one, it should form the core of any 
proposed general revision of our domestic law. 
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Serious Modern Music Not ‘Dissonant 


New Stuff Is Boxoffice in D.C.—But Composers 
Are Smart to Take Off ‘Contemporary’ Label 





By HOWARD MITCHELL 


(Conductor, National Symphony) 
Washington. sive and that segment of the pub- 
“When I hear the word ‘culture’ | lic “9 feels it, yo rte 
se? ” away. But since, as lave trie 
I reach for my gun,” one of the| 1, indicate, they will eventually 


upper echelon Nazis is reputed to | stay away also if only the already- 
have said*at some point prior to| accepted music of the past is pro- 
World War II. When it comes to} rammed, the conductor of today 
contemporary music, somewhat | ™USt be both sly and bold in co- 
ss oe | ping with this dilemma. 
the same attitude is discernable | There are two obvious ap- 
in a good portion of the American | proaches. First, he may combine 
music audience. |the programming of new music 


And ye: the fact is that in| With the old, in which case those 
ea , | lured in to the concert hall by the 
Washington, where I have con-| anticipation of a nostalgic plea- 
ducted The National Symphony | sure, often remain to cheer a new 


Orchestra since 1949, contempor- 
ary musie on our programs has 
proved not only good boxoffice, 
but in my opinion has been one 
ot the chief reasons why the sea- 
son and number of performances, | 
length of tours and size of sub-| vided just such audiences. To chil- 
scription lists have all grown sig- dren to whom Beethoven, Men- 
nificantly in that period. }delssohn or Bach are as new lis- 
Popular wariness of contempor-|tening experiences as Paul Cres- 
ary musie can be accounted for|ton, Wallingford Reigger or Sam- 
only by he fact that those who are; ul Barber, the new music has no 
wary cannot have heard enough of | preconceived attitudes to  over- 
it to able to discard preconceived | come. 
prejudices. For the fact is that |7>———"ywon- a a 
the music being written by Amer- eens Foung Aduits 
ican composers today is not all | 
atonal, not all dissonant, not all} 
rhythmically eccen ric, but is oft- 
en as romantic as Liszt, as drama- 


experience. Second, he must seek 
new audiences which can listen 
‘o new music unhandicapped by 
the sentimental prejudices of past 
preferences. In Washington our 
young people’s concerts have pro- 


The National Symphony’s adult 
audiences today are younger on 
the average than they were a dec- 
ade ago and this is because many 


tically stirring as Beethoven, as/| Of those who were our Youth Ser- 
syncopated as present-day jazz.| ies audiences then, are now sub- 
Modern composers write for the | Scribers to our regular Consiitu- 


|tion Hall series. The interest in 
and acceptance of new music in our 
regular series is notable, and its 
audience-building effect so notable 
that their number has increased. 

I hope I've made clear both the 


voice, the small chamber group, 
the large symphony, the solo in- 
strument, the chorus. Where then, 
comes the idea that contemporary 
music is something all of a piece, 


a package, with instantly identi-| 

fiable characteristics, or that it} conductor's obligation to perform 
is less varied than the whole lit-|m@€w music, as I see it, and a!so 
erature of music that has preceded the fact this obligation carries 


with it its own rewards. Both con- 
ductor and orchestra have the sat- 
isfac ion of knowing they are a 
spokesman for their own time, and 
the practical pleasure of finding 
it no “ivory-tower” satisfaction 
but a missionary-minded attitude 


it, and which in is own initial 
stages, was also contemporary? 
Stravinsky and Wagner were, 
considered radical in their day, 
but even so, former generatians 
of musie-lovers and concert-goers 
took it for granted their contem- | ‘ ; : 
poraries would create music and| Which builds — concert-audiences 
listened to it, if only to hiss! Puc-| #24 @ music-public. 
cini didn’ have a label “contem-| In short, nothing so violent 
porary’ to overcome when his | “forced feeding” of new music 
“Girl of the Golden West” had its | called for. It need simply be in- 
world premiere in this country. | cluded in the table d’hote menu of 
In today’s world, merchandis-|2" Orchestra’s programs. The vi- 
ing is all. The package is a potent |‘#™in-minded mother of today 
percentage of the product's accep- | USES the same system in planning 
ability. 1 don’t say that good mer-| er family’s meals—and new mu- 
r fcing " “ ” = i a emen in mu- 
chandising can “sell” a bad pro | sic as a whole today, essential if 


as 


Is 











duct, either in business or the | th le werd 1 xia 
arts, but the unquestionable truth | ™& Music world is to grow. 
is that bad merchandising can | — 


handicap it. 


s iti. 2 
| A Bad Wora |, No Frontier On Music 


If contemporary composers want 
a hint they will get rid of the la-; 
bel “contemporary” as applied ‘o| necessary to have _ international 
their creative output, for in the | treaties and not scraps of paper in 
minds of many that word implies | the files of our foreign ministries. 
strange, unharmonious, a-tonal od-| There simply nust be politics. 
dities of sound, uncoordinated by; So perhaps it would be better 
melodic line or coherent rhythms. | to put it like this: “The better the 
Some of it may be, but even in| music is that a nation produces, the 
that “school” ‘hat portion of the| easier it is for her political repre- 
literature which has lasting merit | eomtaiives to find understandinc.” 
will I am sure, sound less alien! We have examples on hand in 
to future audiences with the! the past. We know that France and 
march of time and repeated per- Germany never got along peaze- 
tormances. |fully. When the French operetta 

The conductor of a symphony | king of those days, Jacques Offen- 
orchestra has an cbligation to per-| bach, toured Germany, it meant 
form contemporary music. For the | that many Germans lost their 
orches ra which programs only the feelings and prejudices against 
already-accepted music of the past, | France. Later Richard Wagner con- 
will not only fail to be a voice for | ducted in Paris and the result was 
its own age, but in this day of com-| similar. 
petitive entertainment attractions,| Let me finish my modesiiy 
parking problems, social inertia} framed philosophical remarks by 
and the widespread availabili y of |comparing the situation regard ng 
fine recordings by many splendid | musical compositions when I was 
orchestras (which can be listened |a boy to now. How difficult it was 
to in the comfort cf home) will} years ago. An orchestra played the 
eventually lose its audience. | piece and then the success depend- 

Just as musi¢e as an art heeds a|ed on the word-of-mouth propa- 
growing audience, as an art it al-|ganda. When the gramophone 
so needs a growing literature, and|came, it helped speed thines vp. 
without performances there will| Today one radio or tv performance 
be no incentive ‘0 composers to| reaches more people than 10.000 
compose. I don’t say this distrust | concerts. 
of new music by the public, of | {t is easier for composers and 
which we have been speaking, is| writers today to achieve a success. 
a positive thing. It would perhaps 
be better if it were, if opinion 
were vital enough for listeners to 
turn out if only for the pleasure 
of exnvressing hos ility. Of such 
aititudes controversy is korn, and 





———_ Continued from page 213 


} success in our fast living era it is 
|imperative that a composer write 
|musie which appeals to the hearts 
| of people, as their beat is the same 
{all over the world. In this respect 
controversy is good boxoffice. The} the situation has remained the 
distrust of new music where it|same, because music rules the sen- 
exists though, is negative and pas-!timents of the people. 
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LESTER LANIN 


A Carr in Hand 





Is Worth Two 


{ 


| However in order to have a lasting | 


In The Busch 


By MIKE GROSS 


Lou Busch would like to keep 
Joe (Fingers) Carr under wraps. 
“Carr is okay in a recording stu- 
dio,” said Busch, “but once he gets 
out I despise him.” 

These would be fighting words 
if Busch and Carr weren't the 
same man. Carr was invented by 
Busch (his square handle) in 1950 
as a nom-de-disque for a honky- 
tonk piano player. Before then, 
when he had assumed the honky- 
tonk guise, he had been known as 
Professor Lou Busch, but after the 
success of Pee Wee Hunt’s “12th 
Street Rag” at Capitol Records, the 
diskery went on a ragtime kick and 
wanted a regular honkytonk pian- 
ist on its roster. So Busch created 
Carr. He now has two separate 
contracts at Capitol One as 
straight instrumentalist Busch and 
the other as ragtimer Carr. 

The dual personality problem 
developed in 1953 when the disk- 
ery wanted him to make personal 
appearances as Carr. “The char- 
acter I had created,” Busch said, 
“wore a derby, a sleeve garter, a 
loud vest and always had a brass 
cuspidor nearby. I couldn't do it 
because Carr wasn’t me. I can only 
like him if I can stand back and 
lock at him and not be him.” 

Aside from this in-person per- 
sonality difficulty, the Busch & 
Carr are solid items when they’re 
in the groove. Busch already has 
put out nine Carr albums for Capi- 
tol for a total sales rackup of more 
than 500,000 copies. 

Busch attributes the new pop- 
ularity of honkytonk piano albums 
and ragtime piano packages to the 
fact that for a long time American 


music has been lacking in humor. | 
“people are demanding humor in|! 


their music now,” he added, “and 


the ragtime and honkytonk piano | 


is filling the bill with its happy 
emotional appeal.” He also point- 


ed out that the barroom music} 


style of the 1920s isn’t selling to- 
day primarily because of its nos- 
talgic values. “The market for 
these albums,” he said, “isn’t con- 
fined to any age group or class. It 
has an easy beat that’s appealing 
to everyone.” 


Off-B’way Gate Theatre 
Capitalized at $14,300 


The Gate Theatre, which opened 
recently as an off-Broadway house 





with a new English adaptation of | 


“The Brothers Karamazov,” is cap- 
italized at $14,300. The Boris Tu- 
marin-Jack Sydow dramatization of 
the Dostoyevsky classic is being 
presented by Lilly Turner, who also 
operates the theatre, localed on 
the main floor of a former Baptist 
Tabernacle on the lower eastside. 

Miss Turner, who has a sublease 
on the three-story building, has 
leased the basement to Rhett Cone 
and Joe O’Brien for use as the 


Cricket Theatre, where they’re cur- | 


|rently presenting “Palm Tree in a 


Rose Garden.” O’Brien, incident- 
ally, has a $5,000 stake in the cap- 
italization of the Gate. 

The production of *“‘Karamazov” 
is separately financed at $5,500. 


Disks Still Wag Music Biz 








jers have been going on, but with 
no specific results, It's known that 
|the networks are ready to divest 
| themselves of their ownership in- 
|terest in BMI, but they are not 
| ready to make a multi-million dol- 
lar settlement on the $150,000,000 
claim of the sdngwriters. They are 
| not, moreover, willing to discuss 
seriously the demand by the song- 
writers that RCA, which owns 
NBC, get rid of the RCA Victor 
record company, or that 


itself from Columbia Records. 


Stemming from the songwriters’ | 
battle against BMI have been a} 


|long series of testimonials from 


both sides by leading performers. | 


While Frank Sinatra and Bing 
Crosby have been blasting away 
at the sorry state of American | 


pop music, due allegedly to BMI’s 
influence, BMI wheeled up a cou- 
|ple of dozen names, including 
Dinah Shore, Patti Page, 
Goodman, Nat Cole and others, to 
state that they never discrimin- 
ated for or against ASCAP or 
| BMI songs. The entry of the top 
| name singers into the fray led to 
'the widespread coverage of the 
whole to-do in numerous mags and 
dailies. 

The 1957 climax of the ASCAP- 
BMI fight came with the publica- 
tion of the report of the House 
antitrust committee which inves- 
tigated the broadcast and its in- 
fluence on music. It was, in fact, 
an anti-climax since the commit- 
tee was split on the BMI issue 
and did not make any specific rec- 
ommendations, although the over- 
all report of the committee added 
up to a sharp rap against BMI's 


operation. The committee minor- 
ity, however, urged that nothing 
be done to prejudice the court 
case one way or another. At the 


year’s end, there was no evidence 
that the Dept. of Justice, as urged 
by Congressman Celler, was prob- 
ing into any alleged antitrust an- 
gles of the music biz. 


‘Clearing House’ Proposal _ 


The ASCAP songwriters, while 
waging a widely publicized cam- 
paign against BMI music in the 
national mags and in the halls of 
Congress, also made a significant 
move last year towards greater 
control over their copyrights, 


This maneuver was evident in a 
blueprint for a so-called “clearing 
house” for motion picture music 
circulated among the top publish- 
ers in the fall. Plan, drawn up by 
John Schulman, SPA counsel, 
Sidney Wm. Wattenberg, attorney 
for the Music Publishers Protec- 


tive Assn. 
The “clearing house,” as con- 
ceived in the original formula, 


would clear both performance and 


synchronization rights on the sale} 
of music to films. It would also be | 


a jointly administered body be- 
tween publishers and writers. 
At the present time, since 


a deal with the film industry on 
performance rights since the Judge 
Vincent Leibell decision outlawed 
the theatre seat tax, the publishers 
have been selling the performance 
and sync rights directly to the pic 
producers. Many ASCAP writers 
are unhappy over this arrange- 
ment, pointing out that the per- 
formance right has traditionally 
been co-administered and hence 
|they want to see some kind of 
“clearing house” set up. Several 
top ASCAP 
want to establish a modus operandi 
in selling music to pix in order to 
remove ASCAP completely from 
this picture. It has been a source of 
embarassment to ASCAP when the 


' 


tv industry asks: “And how much | 


has the Society been collecting 
from the film makers recently?” 


While the Schulman-Wattenberg | 
plan is not expected to be adopted | 
song: | 


in its original form, the 
writers, via SPA, will be pressing 
for some kind of co-administrative 
setup once negotiations for a new 


basic pact with the publishers be- | 


gin. The pact expired at the end 
of 1957, but SPA has obtained 
| agreement from the publishers to 
;extend it to May 1, 


_The major battle of the pub- 
| lishers, however, still revolves 
around the amendment of the 


1909 Copyright Act in two basic 
| respects. Firstly, all segments of 


the musie industry, except for the 
| disk manufacturers and the juke- 


CBS, | 
which owns the network, divorce | 


Benny | 


a| 
move directed against publishers. | 


and | 


ASCAP has been unable to make} 


publishers likewise | 


Continued from page 2D LL ————————_ 


box operators, are pressing for the 
elimination of the coin-machine 
exemption. It's figured that if the 
jukeboxes were to be licensed by 
ASCAP, even at the most nominal 
| rate, the revenue would run into 
the millions. 

| Secondly publishers and song- 
| writers would also like to kayo 
| the compulsory licensing provision 
| of the Copyright Act, with its 
statutory 2c royalty rate. That 2¢e 
figure was set almost 50 years ago, 
it’s argued, and has remained 
there despite a manifold increases 
in the price level since then. As 
for compulsory licensing, publish- 
ers feel that the music industry 
|has been singled out as the one 
industry where the seller must 
deal with all comers at a price set 
|} by the Government. Hearings be- 
fore Congressional committees on 
various amendments to the Copy- 
lright Act opened last month and 
the publishers believe that, if not 
this year, then it'll be next year, 
|or the year after before changes 


are made. It’s gotta come sooner 
or later, they say. 

~ One Break At Least ~ | 

The publishers received some 


Congressional relief during 1957 
on a threatened disastrous tax rap 
due to the changing character of 
the music biz under which most 
pub revenue now comes from 
rovaities, either mechanicals or 
performances. Under thé Federal 
tax laws, anv company earnings 
more than 50% of its take from 
rovalties, is subject to a personal 
hclding company tax ranging up 
to 90%. Under a bill passed by 
Congress, active music publishers 
were removed from the meaning 
of the term, personal holding com- 
pany. 

Last year, the ASCAP-BMI axis 
of the b‘z instituted several signifi- 
cant changes ASCAP, for in- 
stance, conceded that some of its 
members were attempting to gim- 
mick up the performance logs via 
the listing of songs by stations that 
were never actually played. Under 
la new bylaw, a committee, headed 
by Oscar Hammerstein 2d was 
organized to police such conniving 
practices with expulsion from the 
Society as the penalty for any pub- 
lisher found guilty. 

ASCAP, at the end of the year, 
also elected Mrs. Bonnie Bourne, 
widow of the Saul H. Bourne who 
died in October, as a member of 
the board to fill out her husband's 
term. She becomes the _ first 
woman to serve on the ASCAP 
board. At BMI, meantime, Robert 
J. Burton was promoted into a 
key administrative spot as v.p. in 
|eharge of publisher relations, a 
kev spot for BMI’s determination 
of its payoffs to its affiliates. 


ae Copyright Renewals - | 


A continuing problem before the 


industry remains the auestion of 
|copyright renewals. The Aber- 
bachs, who won a_ precedental 


action before the U.S. Supreme 
/Court In the case involving the 
late Buddy DeSylva’s estate, in 
which the court ruled that the 
child. even if illegitimate, has 
enual voice with the widow, in the 
disposal of the renewal richt filed 
a similar su't against Witmark 
Musie over songs written by the 
late Ernest R. Ball. The Aber- 
hachs, in behalf of their Ross 
Jungnickel firm, claimed to have 
the renewal rights of four of Ball’s 
ehildren and hence claimed four- 
fifths of the copyright ownersh’‘p. 

Another suit coming un to hat 
;early in the new year, the Billy 
Rose vs. Bourne action involves 
the validity of the renewal assign- 
; ment clauses in the old publisher- 
wr ter contracts, before the days 
,of SPA. Rose, suing for return of 
|“That Old Gang of Mine,” which 
he wrote with Mort Dixon and Ray 
Henderson, claims that the assign- 
ment clause was not binding. Since 
|} a vast number of important stand- 
ards were obtained under similar 
contract, the Rose suit is of key 
importance. There is, however, a 
| chance of settlement out of court, 
| which would preclude a judicial 
|ruling on the issues in the czse. 
; As on the economic and creative 
|fronts where the songwriters and 
| publishers are still trying to estab- 
lish a firm footing in this era of 
|disk dominance, the various legal 
|hassles continue to reflect the 
‘rapidly changing format of the 
music biz. 
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— Top Pop Hits From 1951-1957 — 


The Variety Music Calvacade (Prentice-Hall; $10), by Dr. Julius Mattfeld, musicologist of the Columbia Broadcasting System, has been such an invaluable 
assist to talent, programmers, packagers and producers in all show biz media that fre quent requests and inquiries to VARIETY suggest that it be updated. Dr. Mattfeld is 
working on a Supplement or a Completely New Revised Edition of his book for 1961 publication so that the 1951-1960 Music Copyrights will be as authoritatively detailed, 
along with the Historical Events, as he has covered the American scene from the musie of the Pilgrims up to mid-20th century. Meantime, to comply with requests for an 
Interim Upuating, the Top Pops, from 1951 to date, are published here and will be extended with each Anniversary Number. 


Lacking here is the historic 


— 1951 | 


: And So to Sleep Again. w., m., 
Joe Marsala & Sunny Skylar; 
Paxton; cop. 1951.* 


Any Time. w., m., Herbert Happy | 











al cavalcade, 


Spier Inc., 
Music.* 
Longing For You. w., Bernard 
Jansen, m., Walter Dana. Ludlow 
Music, cop. 1951.t 
The Loveliest Night Of The Year 


cop. 1951 by Carlyle 








| A-round The Corner. w., m., 
| Josef Marais. Frank Music, cop. 
| 1950, (Popularized in 1952).* 

| Auf Wiederseh’n, Sweetheart. 
|w., John Sexton & John Turner. 


m., Eberhard Storch, Beverly Hills; | 


Lawson. Hill & Range Songs Inc., | (film: The Great Caruso). w., Paul | Hill & Range, cop. 1949 by Edi- 


1921 by Herbert 


cop. 


Happy | Francis Webster, m., adapted by |tions Corso, G. m. b. H., Berlin; 


Lawson Music Pub. Co.; assigned |Irving Aaronson [from Juventino |CoP. 1951 by Hill & Range, cop. 


1948 to Hill & Range; renewed | 
1949 by Lawson; assigned to Hill 
& Range (Popularized in werigee 


Be My Love (film: The Toast | 
of New Orleans). w., Sammy Cahn. 
m., Nicholas Brodszky. 
Music, cop. 1949, 1950, 1951, by | 
Loew’s Inc.* 


Rosas’ waltz “Sobre las Olas”). 
Robbins, cop. 1950 by Loew’s Inc.; 
cop. 1951 by Loew’s.* 

Make The Man Love Me (A Tree 
Grows In Brooklyn). w., Dorothy 


Miller | Fields. m., Arthur Schwartz. Put- | 


nam, (E. H. Morris), cop. 1951.* 
Marshmallow Moon (film; Aaron 


| 1952 by Peter Maurice Music Ltd., 
| London.t 
| Be Anything—But Be Mine. w., 
m., Irving Gordon. Shapiro-Bern- 
| stein. cop. 1952.* i 
Because You're Mine (film: Be- 
cause You're Mine). w., Sammy 
| Cahn. m., Nicholas Brodszky. Feist, 


Because of Rain. w., m., Ruth Slick From Punkin Creek). w., m., C®P- 1951-52 Loew’s Inc.* 


Poll, Nat Cole & Bill Harrington. | Jay Livingston & Ray Evans. Fam- | 


Maypole Music, cop. 1951* 

Because of You. w., m., Arthur | 
Hammerstein & Dudley Wilkinson. | 
Broadcast Music, cop. 1940. (pop- 
ularized in 1951; introduced in | 
film: I Was An American Spy).t | 

Bonne Nuit—Goodnight (film: | 
Here Comes The Groom). w., m., | 
Jay Livingston & Ray Evans. | 
Burke-Van Heusen Music, cop. 
1951.* 

Cold, Cold Heart. w., m., Hank | 
Williams. Nashville; Acuff-Rose, 
cop. 1951. | 


Come On-a My House. w., m.,|/ anon. m., arr. by Fred Barovick. | 


Ross Bagdasarian & William Saro-} 
yan. Duchess Music, cop. 1950; 
cop. 1951. | 

Cry, w., m., Churchill Kohlman. 
Mellow Music, cop. 1951.t | 

Dance Me Loose. w., Mel How- 
ard. m., Lee Erwin. Erwin-Howard 
Music, cop. 1951* 

Dark Is The Night—C’est Fini! 
(film: Rich, Young and Pretty). 
w., Sammy Cahn. m., Nicholas 
Brodszky. Feist, cop. 1950 Loew's 
Inc.; cop. 1951 Loew's Inc.* 

Domino. French words, Jacques 
Plante; English words, Don Raye. 
m., Louis Ferrari, Pickwick Music, 
cop. 1950 & ’51 by Arpege Edi- 
tions Musicales, Paris.* 

Getting To Know You (The King 
and I). w., Oscar Hammerstein 2d. 
m., Richard Rodgers. Williamson 
Music, cop. 1951 by Rodgers & 
Hammerstzin.* 

Ge, Ge, Go, Ge. w., Mack David. 
m., Jerry Livingston. Famous 
Music, cop. 1951.* 

Half As Much. w., m., Hank Wil- 
liams. Nashville. Acuff-Rose, cop. 
1951.+ 

Hello, Young Lovers (The King 
and I). w., Oscar Hammerstein 2d. 
m., Richard Rodgers. Williamson 
Music, cop. 1951 by Rodgers & 
Oscar Hammerstein.* 

I'm In Love Again. w., m., Cole 
Porter. Crawford Music, cop. 1925; 
cop. 1951 Harms.* 

I Get Ideas. w., Dorcas Cochran. 
m., Sanders. Hill & Range, cop. 
1951.7 

I Still See Elisa (Paint Your 
Wagon). w., Alan Jay Lerner. m., 
Frederick Loewe. Chappell, cop. 
1951 by Lerner & Loewe.* 

I Talk To The Trees (Paint Your 
Wagon). w., Alan Jay Lerner. m., 
Frederick Loewe. Chappell, cop. 
1951 by Lerner & Loewe.* 

I Whistle A Happy Tune (The 
King and I). Oscar Hammerstein 
2d. m., Richard Rodgers. William- 
£0n Music, cop. 1951 by Rodgers 
& Hammerstein.* 

If. w., Robert Hargreaves & 
Stanley Damerell. m., Tolchard 
Evans, Shapiro-Bernstein, cop. 
1934 and 1950 by Cecil Lennox 
Ltd., London.t 

In The Cool, Cool, Cool Of The 
Evening film: Here Comes The 
Groom). w., Johnny Mercer m., 
Hoagy Carmichael. Burke-Van Heu- 
sen Music, cop. 1951.* 

It’s No Sin. See: Sin. 

It Is No Secret, w., m., Stuart | 
Hamblen. Duchess Music, cop. 
1950, popularized 1951.t 

Jezebel. w., m., Wayne Chanklin. 
Broadcast Music, cop. 1950 by Folk | 
Songs; assigned 1951 to Broadcast 
Music Inc.+ 








ous, cop. 1951.* 
Mister and Mississippi. w., m 


Irving Gordon. Shapiro-Bernstein, 


cop. 1951.* 


Mixed Emotions. w., m., Stuart. 


F. Loucheim. Roger Music, cop. 
1951.* 

Mockin’ Bird Hill. w., m., 
Vaughn Horton. Southern Music, 
cop. 1949. (popularized in 1951).* 

My Truly, Truiy Fair. w., m., 
Bob Merrill. Santly-Joy (now Joy 
Music), cop. 1951.* 

On Top Of Old Smokey. w., 


Lewis Music, cop. 1951.* 
Please, Mr. Sun, w., Sid Frank. 


m., Ray Getzov. Weiss & Barry, | 


cop. 1951.t 

Rose, Rose, I Love You. w., Wil- 
fred Thomas. m., arr. by Chris 
Langdon. Chappell, cop. 1951 by 
Chappell Ltd., London.* 

Shanghai, w., m., Bob Hilliard & 
Milton DeLugg. Advanced, cop. 
1951.* 

Shrimp Boats, w., m., Paul Mason 
Howard & Paul Weston. Walt Dis- 
ney Music, cop. 1951.* 

Sin. w., Chester R. Shull. 
George Hoven. Algonquin Music, 
cop. 1951.7 

Slowpoke. w., m., Pee Wee King, 
Redd Stewart & Chilton Price. 
Hollywood: Ridgeway Music, cop. 
1951.7 

Sound Off, w. m., Willie Lee 
Duckworth. Shapiro, Bernstein. 
cop., 1950, by Bernard Lentz, as- 
signed to and copyrighted in 1951 
by Shapiro, Bernstein. (Originally 
published in “Cadence System of 
Teaching Close Order Drill” by 
Cel. Bernard Lentz, U. S. Army, 
retired, Military Service Publish- 


|ing Co., Harrisburg, Pa., cop. 1951 


by Bernard Lentz.* 

Sparrow In The Tree Top. w., 
m., Bob Merrill. Santly-Joy (now 
Joy Music), cov. 1951.* 

Sweet Violets. w.. m., Cy Coben 
& Charles Grean. Edwin H. Morris, 
cop. 1951.* 

Tell Me Why. w., Al Alberts. m., 
Marty Gold. Signet Music, cop. 
1951.*+ 

Tennessee Waltz. w., m., Redd 
Stewart & Pee Wee King. Nash- 
ville: Acuff-Rose, cop. 1948. (Pop- 
ularized in 1951).t 

These Things I Offer You. w., 
m., Morty Nevins, Bennie Benja- 
min & George Weiss. Valando 
Music, cop. 1951.* 

Too Young. w., Sylvia Dee. m., 
Sid Lippman. Jefferson Music, cop. 
1951.* 

Undecided. w., Sid Robin. m., 
Charles Shavers. Leeds, cop. 1939; 
cop. 1951.* 

Unforgettable. w, m., 
Gordon. Bourne, cop. 1951.* 

We Kiss In A Shadow (The King 
And I). w., Oscar Hammerstein 2d. 
m., Richard Rodgers. Williamson 
Music, cop. 1951 by Rodgers & 
Hammerstein.* 

(When We Are Dancing) I Get 
Ideas. See: I Get Ideas. 

Wonder Why (film: Rich, Young 
and Pretty). w., Sammy Cahn, m., 


Irving 


|Nicholas Brodszky. Robbins, cop. | 


1950, 1951, by Loew’s Inc.* 
| 1952 l 
Am I In Love (film: Son of Pale- 








m. | 


The Blacksmith Blues. w., m., 
|Jack Holmes. Beverly Hills; Hill 
| & Range, cop. 1950 by Tune Towne 
|Tunes; assigned 1952 to Hill & 
| Range, cop. 1952 by Hill & Range.t 

Blue Tango. Instrumental. m., 
| Leroy Anderson. Mills Music, cop. 
| 1951-52.* 


| Botch-a-Me. Italian words and 


music, R. Morbelli and L. Astore. | 


|English words and musical adap- 


tation, Eddie Y. Stanley. Hollis 
| Music, cop. 1941 by Fono Enic 
|S. A., Milan; assigned 1952 to 


| Hollis Music, new English words, | 


| cop. 1952 by Hollis Music.t+ 

Count Your Blessings Instead 
Of Sheep. w. m., Irving Berlin. 
! Berlin, cop. 1952.* 

Delicado. w., Jack Lawrence. 
|m., Waldyr Azevedo. Remick, cop. 
| 1951-52.* 

Don’t Let The Stars Get In 
|Your Eyes. w., m., Slim Willet. 
|Four Star Sales Co. (selling agent, 
| Meridian Music), cop. 1952.7 
| Forgive Me. w., Jack Yellen. m., 
| Milton Ager. Advanced Music, cop. 
| 1927; cop. 1952.* 

The Gandy Dancers’ Ball. w., m., 
Paul Weston & Paul Mason How- 
ard. Walt Disney Music, cop. 1952.* 

Glow-Worm. w., Johnny Mercer. 
m., Paul Lincke. Marks Music, cop. 
1902 by Apollo Verlag, Berlin; re- 
newed 1930; Marks Music; cop. 
1952 Marks Music (See 1907).+ 

A Guy Is A Guy. w. m., Oscar 
| Brand, Ludlow Music, cop. 1952. 
Here In My Heart. w., m., Pat 
|Genaro, Lou Levinson & Bill Bor- 

relli. Mellin Music, cop. 1952.+ 





| High Noon—Do Not Forsake Me. 


'(film: High Noon). w., Ned Wash- 
|ington. m., Dimitri Tiomkin. Feist, 
cop. 1952.* 

| How Do You Speak To An 
| Angel? (Hazel Flagg). w., Bob Hil- 
|liard. m., Jule Styne. Chappell, 
cop. 1952 by Styne & Bob Hilliard.* 

I Believe. w., m., Ervin Drake, 
Jimmy Shirl, Al Stillman & Irv- 
|ing Gordon. Cromwell, cop. 1952.* 

I’m Yours. w., m., Robert Mellin. 
Algonquin Music, cop, 1952.t 

I Saw Mommy Kissing Santa 
_ Claus. w., m., Tommie Connor. 
|Harman Music, cop. 1952.* 

I Went To Your Wedding, w., m., 
Jessie Mae Robinson. St. Louis 
Music, cop. 1952. 

Jambalaya—On The Bayou. w., 
m., Hank Williams. Nashville; 
Acuff-Rose, cop. 1952.f 

Keep It A Secret. w., m., Jessie 
Mae Robinson. Shapiro-Bernstein, 
cop. 1952.* 

Kiss Of Fire. w., m., Lester Allen 


A. G. Villoldo’s “El Choclo.”) 
Duchess Music, cop. 1952.t 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. w., m., 
| Bob Merrill. Oxford Music, cop. 
1952.* 


Pretend. w., m., Lew Douglas, 
Cliff Parman & Frank Lavere. 
Chicago: Brandom Music, cop. 
1952.* 

Somewhere Along The Way. w., 
'Sammy Gallop. m., Kurt Adams. 
United Music, cop. 1952.* 
| Takes Two To Tango. w., m., 
Al Hoffman & Dick Manning. Har- 
man Music, cop. 1952.* 

Tell Me You're Mine. w., 





m., 


& Robert Hill. [Music adapted from | 


Added here is the connotation (*) for ASCAP licensing and connotation (t) for BMI. 


! Trying. w., m., Billy Vaughn. 
Gallatin, Tenn.: Randy-Smith 
Music, cop. 1952.* 

Wheel Of Fortune. w. ™., 


Bennie Benjamin & George Weiss. 
Laurel Music, cop. 1952.* 

Why Don’t You Believe Me. w., 
m., Lew Douglas, King Laney & 
Roy Rodde. Chicago: Brandom 
Music, cop. 1952.* 

Wish You Were Here (Wish You 
Were Here), w., m., Harold Rome. 


Chappell, Inc., cop. 1952. by Rome.*| 


You Belong To Me. w., m., Pee 
Wee King, Redd Stewart and Chil- 
ton Price. Hollywood: Ridgeway 
Music, cop. 1952. 
| Zing A Little Song (film: Just 
For You). w., Leo Robin. m., Harry 
Warren. Famous, cop. 1952 Burvan 
Music.* 





1953 | 
Allez-Vous-En, Go Away (Can- 
Can). w., m., Cole Porter. Buxton 





| Hill Music (Chappell), cop. 1953 


; by Cole Porter.* 


met). w., m., Robert Wright & 
George Forrest (music based a 
theme by A. Borodin). Frank Mu- 
| sic, cop. 1953.* 

Answer Me, My Love. w., m., 
'Gerhard Winkler & Fred Rauch. 


/English words, Carl Sigman. 
Bourne, cop. 1952 by Papageno 
Verlag Hans Sikorski, Hamburg; 


| cop. 1953 by Bourne. (Orignal Ger- 


man title: “Mutterlein”; earlier 
| English version, “Answer Me’, by 
| Carl Sigman, cop. 1953 by Bourne).* 
April In Portugal. Original 
|words, Jose Galhardo, English 
| words, Jimmy Kennedy. m., Raul 
| Ferrao. Chappell, cop. 1947 & 1949; 
|cop. 1953. Chappell.* 

Baubles, Bangles and Beads 


| (Kismet). w., m., Robert Wright & | 





George Forrest (music based on 


| theme by A. Borodin). Frank Mu- 
| sic, cop. 1953.* 
| C'est Magnifique (Can-Can). 
w., m., Cole Porter. Buxton Hill 
Music, (Chappell), cop. 1953 by 
Cole Porter.* 

Changing Partners. w., Joe 


Darion. m., Larry Coleman. Porgie 
Music, cop. 1953.t 

Crying In The Chapel. w., m., 
Artie Glenn. Knoxville, Tenn.: 
Valley Publishers, cop. 1953.t 

Dear John Letter. w., m., Billy 
Barton, Lewis Talley & Fuzzy 
Owen. Hollywood: American Music, 
cop. 1953.7 
| Doggie In The Window. w., m., 
|Bob Merrill. Santly-Joy (now Joy), 
| cop. 1952-53.* 

Dragnet. Instrumental. m., Wal- 
ter Schumann. Alamo Music, cop. 
1953 by Schumann Music.* 

Ebb Tide. w., Carl Sigman. m., 
Robert Maxwell. Robbins, cop. 
1953.* 

Eh, Cumpari! w., m., traditional 
(Italian), transcribed by Julius La 
Rosa and Archie Bleyer. Rosarch 
Pub. Corp., cop. 1953.7 

Eternally (film: Limelight). w., 
Geoffrey Parsons. m., Charles 
Chaplin. Bourne, cop. 1953. (Vocal 
version of Terry’s Theme).* 

Gambler’s Guitar. w., m., Jim 
Lowe. Chicago: Frederick Music, 
cop. 1953.t 

I Am In Love (Can-Can). w.,m., 





Cole Porter. Buxton Hill Music 
(Chappell), cop. 1953 by Cole 
Porter.* 


I Love Paris (Can-Can). w., m., 
Cole Porter. Buxton Hill (Chappell), 
cop. 1953 by Cole Porter.* 

It’s All Right With Me (Can-Can). 
w., m., Cole Porter. Buxton Hill 
|(Chappell), cop. 1953 by Cole 
Porter.* 

Istanbul. w., Jimmy Kennedy. 
m., Nat Simon. Alamo Music, cop. 
1953.* 

Make Love To Me! (Instrumen- 
| tal: Tin Roof Blues). w., Bill Norvas 
& Allan Copeland. m., Leon Rop- 
polo, Paul Mares, Benny Pollack, 





And This Is My Beloved (Kis- | 


No Other Love (Me and Juliet). 
w., Oscar Hammerstein 2d. m., 
| Richard Rodgers. Williamson 
Music, cop. 1953 by Rodgers & 
| Hammerstein.* 

“0.” w., Byron Gay. m., Byron 
| Gay & Arnold Johnson. Feist, cop. 
| 1919; renewed 1947; cop. 1953.* 

Oh Happy Day. ..., m., Nancy 
Binns Reed & Don Howard Koplow. 
| Bregmann, Vocco & Conn, cop. 

1953.* 

Oh! 


My Pa-Pa (Swiss film: 
| work). German words & music, 
| Paul Burkhard. English words, 
| John Turner & Geoffrey Parsons. 
| Shapiro-Bernstein, cop. 1948 & 
|1950 by Musikverlag und Buhnen- 
|vertrieb Zurich A. G., Zurich; cop. 
| 1953 by Shapiro-Bernstein.* 
| Rags To Riches. w., m., Richard 
| Adler & Jerry Ross. Saunders, cop. 
| 1953.* 
| Ricochet. w., m., Larry Coleman, 
Joe Darion & Norman Gimbel. 
| Sheldon Music, cop. 1953.t 
Rock Around The Clock. w., m., 
|Max C. Freedman & Jimmy De 
Knight. Meyers Music, cop. 1953.* 
Ruby (film: Ruby). w., Mitchell 
Parish. m., Heinz Roemheld. Miller 
| Music, cop. 1953.* 
| Say You’re Mine Again, w., m., 
|Charles Nathan & Dave Heisler. 
Blue-River Music. (Meridian Music. 
selling agent), cop. 1952-1953.+ 
Secret Love (film: Calamity 





| Jane). w., Paul Francis Webster. 
|m., Sammy Fain. Remick, cop, 
1953." 


| The Song From Moulin Rouge 
|—Where is Your Heart (film: 
|Moulin Rouge). w., William Eng- 
| vick. m., George Auric. Broadcast 
| Music, cop. 1953.t 

Strange Things Are Happening. 
|w., m., Red Buttons, Allan Walker 
| & Elliot Lawrence, Helayne Music, 
eop. 1953.* 

Stranger In Paradise (Kismet). 
w., m., Robert Wright & George 
Forrest [music based on a theme 
from the Polovetzian Dances of 
Alexander Borodin’s opera “Prince 
Igor”). Frank Music, cop. 1953.* 

That’s Amore—That's Love (film: 
The Caddy). w., Jack Brooks. m., 
Harry Warren. Paramount, cop. 
1953.* 

Terry’s Theme (film: Limelight). 
m., Charles Chaplin. Bourne, cop. 
1953.* 

Vaya Con Dios. w., m., Larry 
Russell, Inez James & Buddy Pep- 
per. Ardmore Music, cop. 1953.* 

With These Hands. w., Benny 
Davis. m., Abner Silver. Ben Bloom 
Music, cop. 1950. (popularized in 
1953.* 

You Alone—Solo Tu. w., Al Still- 
man. m., Robert Allen. Roncom 
Music, cop. 1953.* 

You, You, You. w., Robert Mellin. 
m., Lotar Olias. Mellin Inc., cop. 
1952; cop. 1953 by Edition Ac- 
cord; assigned to Zodiac Music, as- 
signed 1953 to Mellin Inc.+ 

1954 i] 
All ef You (Silk stockings). w., 
m., Cole Porter. Buxton Hill (Chap- 
pell, cop. 1954 by Cole Porter.* 

Anema e Core—With All My 
Heart and Soul. Italian words, Tito 
Manlio; English words, Mann Cur- 
tis & Harry Akst. m., Salve d’Es- 
posito. Leeds, cop. 1950 & 1954 by 
Edizioni Musical Film, Milan. (Or- 
iginally from an Italian film of 
the same name).* 

Cara Mia, w., m., Tulio Tranpani 
& Lee Lange. Feist, cop. 1954.* 

Count Your Blessings. w., m., 
Irving Berlin. Irving Berlin Music, 
cop. 1954.* 

Cross Over The Bridge. w., m., 
| Bennie Benjamin & George Weiss. 

Laurel Music, cop. 1954.* 

Fanny (Fanny). w., m., Harold 
| Rome. Chappell, cop. 1954.* 
| The Happy Wanderer, w., An- 
tonia Ridge. m., Friedrich W. Moel- 
jler. Sam Fox, cop. 1954 by Bos- 
|} worth Ltd., London* 
| Here. w., m., Doreas Cochran 
/& Harold Grant. Hill & Range, 
cop. 1954. (Based on the soprano 











R. Fredianelli & D. Ravasino. Capri | George Brunes, Mel Stitzel & Wal- | aria “Caro Nome” in Verdi's opera 


| Music, cop. 1939; cop. 1952 by 
| Edizioni Suvini-Zerboni, Milan. 


Thumbelina (film; Hans Chris- 


;ter Melrose. Melrose Music, cop. 
| 1953.* 
| Many Times. w., Jessie Barnes. 


Kisses Sweeter Than Wine. w., | face). w., m., Jack Brooks. Famous, | tian Andersen). w., m., Frank Loes-|m., Felix Stahl, Broadcast Music, 


Paul Campbell. m., Joel Newman. 
Folkways Music, cop. 1951.t 

The Little White Cloud That | 
Cried. w., m., Johnnie Ray. Larry 


cop. 1952.* 

Anywhere I Wander (film; Hans 
Christian Andersen). w., m., Frank 
Loesser. Frank Music, cop. 1952.* 


| ser. Frank, cop. 1952.* 

| TH I Waltz Again With You. 
'w., m., Sidney Prosen, Village 
Music, cop. 1952. 


|} cop. 1953.+ 
| My Love, My Love. w., Bob 
|Haymes. m., Nick Acquaviva. 


Meridian Music, cop. 1952-53. 


“Rigoletto™).t 

| Hernando’s Hideaway (Pajama 
|Game). w., m., Richard Adler & 
| Jerry Ross. Frank Music, cop. 1954.* 
| Hey There (Pajama Game). w. 
/m., Richard Adler & Jerry Ross. 
| Frank Music, cop. 1954.* 

| (Continued on page 220) 
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The High And The Mighty (film: 
The High And The Mighty). w., 
Ned Washington. m., Dimitri 
Tiomkin. Witmark, cop. 1954.* 


Home For The Holidays. w., Al 


Stillman. m., Robert Allen. Roncom| Mendelssohn. Savoy Music-Repub- 


Music, cop. 1954.* 

I'm Walking Behind You. w., m., 
Billy Reid. London: Peter Maurice 
Ltd., cop. 1953. (popularized in 
U. S. in 1954; selling agent, Leeds 
Music, New York).* 

A Girl! A Girl! w., m., Bennie 
Benjamin, George Weiss & Al 
Bandini. Valando Music, 1954.* 


1951-1957 








Domani. w., Anthony Velona. m., 
Ulpio Minucci. Montauk 
cop. 1955.7 
Don’t Be Angry. w., m., Napoleon 
Brown, Rose Marie McCoy & Fred 





lic Music, cop. 1955. 
Don’t Stay Away Too Long. w., 
|m., Al Hoffman & Dick Manning. 
| Bourne, cop. 1955.* 
Earth Angel, w., m., Curtis Wil- 
| liams. Dootsie Williams Publica- 
tions, cop, 1955.+ 
Fooled. w., Mann Curtis. 
|Doris Tauber (adapted from 


m., 
a 


Music, 


chained). w., Hy Zaret. m., Alex 
North. Frank Music, cop. 1955. * 
Unsuspecting Heart. w., Freddy 
James. m.,-Joe Beal, Bob Singer 
| & Joe Shank. Tee Pee Music, cop. 
| 1955. * 
| Wake The Town And Tell The 
| People. w., Sammy Gallop. m., 
| Jerry Livingston. Joe Music, cop. 
| 1955, * 
Whatever Lola Wants (Damn 
Yankees). w., m., Richard Adler 
& Jerry Ross. Frank Music, cop. 
/1955. * 
Yellow Rose of Texas. w., 





Don 


George. m., adapted by Don 
|George. Planetary Music, cop. 
| 1955. * 





1956 | 


| Allegheny Moon. w., m., Al Hoff- 





I Get So Lonely. See: Oh, Baby |theme by Franz Lehar). Harms,|man & Dick Manning. Oxford Mu- 


Mine. 

If I Give My Heart To You. 
w., m., Jimmie Crane, Al Jacobs 
& Jimmy Brewster. Miller Music, 
cop. 1954.* 

Let Me Go, Lover! w., m., Jenny 
Lou Carson. Special lyrics, Al Hill. 
Hill & Range, cop. 1953 as “Let 
Me Go, Devil!”; new version, cop. 
1954.7 

Little Things Mean A Lot. w. m., 
Edith Lindeman & Carl Stutz. 
Feist, cop. 1954.* 

Lost in Loveliness (Girl In Pink 
Tights). w., Leo Robin. m., Sigmund 
Romberg (posthumously). Chappell, 
cop. 1954.* 

Make Yourself Comfortable. w., 
m., Bob Merrill. Rylan Music, cop. 
1954.* 

Mambo Italiano. w., m., Bob 
Merrill. Rylan Music, cop. 1954.* 

Mister Sandman. w., m., Pat Bal- 
lard. Edwin H. Morris, cop. 1954.* 

The Man That Got Away (fiim: 
A Star Is Born). w., Ira Gershwin, 
m., Harold Arlen. Harwin (E. H. 
Morris), cop. 1954* 

The Naughty Lady of Shady 
Lane. w., m., Sid Tepper & Roy C. 
Bennett. Paxton, cop. 195«.* 

Oh, Baby Mine—I Get So Lonely. 
w., m., Pat Ballard. Melrose Music, 
cop. 1953; cop. 1954.* 

Papa Loves Mambo. w., m., Al 
Hoffman, Dick Manning & Bix 
Reichner. Shapiro-Bernstein, cop. 
1954.* 

Shake, Rattle And Roll. w., m., 
Charles Calhoun. Criterion Music, 
cop. 1954 by Progressive Music.t 

Sh-Boom. w., m., James Keyes, 
Claude Feaster, Carl  Feaster, 
Floyd F. MacRae & James Ed- 
wards. Hill & Range, cop. 1954.+ 

Steam Heat (Pajama Game). w., 
m., Richard Adler & Jerry Ross. 
Frank Music, cop. 1954.* 

Teach Me Tonight. w., Sammy 
Cahn. m., Gene DePaul. Leeds, 
cop. 1953; cop. 1954 by Hub Music.* 

That's All I Want From You. 
w., m., M. Rotha. Weiss & Barry, 
cop. 1954.t 

This Ole House. w., m., Stuart 
Hamblen. Arcadia, Cal.: 
Music, cop. 1954.7 

Three Coins In The Fountain 
(film: Three Coins In The Foun- 
tain). w., Sammy Cahn. m., Jule 
Styne. Robbins, cop. 1954.* 

Wanted. w., m., Jack Fulton & 
Lois Steele. Witmark, cop. 1954.* 

Young At Heart. w., Carolyn 
Leigh. m., Johnny Richards. Sun- 
beam Music, cop. 1954.7 

Young and Foolish (Plain and 
Fancy). w., Arnold B. Horwitt. m., 
Albert Hague. Chappell, cop. 1954.* 


1955 

Ain’t That A Shame. w., David 
Bartholomew. m., Antoine Domino. 
Commodore Music, cop. 1955.7 

All At Once You Love Her (Pipe 
Dream). w., Oscar Hammerstein 2d. 
m., 
Music, cop. 1955.* 

At My Front Door. w., Ewart G. 
Abner Jr., m., John C. Moore. 
Tollie Music, cop. 1955.f 

Autumn Leaves, w., Jacques Pre- 
vert (French), Johnny 
(English), Enoch et Cie, Ardmore 
Music, cop. 1955.* 








Ballad of Davy Crockett (film: 


Davy Crockett). w., Tom Black- 
burn. m., George Burns. Wonder- 
land Music, cop. 1955.7 


Bible Tells Me So. w., m., Dale | 


Evans. Paramount-Roy Rogers Mu- 
sic. cop. 1955.* 

Blossom Fell. w., m., Howard 
Barnes, Harold Cornelius & Domi- 
nic John. Shapiro, Bernstein, cop. 
1955.* 


Breeze and I. w., Al Stillman. | 


m., Ernesto Lecuona, E. B. Marks, 
cop, 1940.7 


Cherry Pink and Apple Blossom | 
Mack David. m., Loui- | 


White. +, 
guy. Chappell, cop. 1955.* 

Cry Me A River. w., m., Arthur 
Hamilton, Mark VII Music, cop. 
1955.* 

Dance With Me Henry. w., m., 
Etta James, Modern Music, cop. 
1955.7 


Hamblen | 


Richard Rodgers, Williamson | 


Mercer | 


| cop.. 1955.* 

Forgive My Heart, w., Sammy 
/Gallop. m., Chester Conn. Breg- 
man, Vocco & Conn, cop. 1955.* 

| Hard To Get. w., m., Jack Segal. 
Witmark, cop, 1955.* 


He. w., Jack Richards. m., Rich- 


|ard Mullin. Avas Music, cop. 1955.* | 


| 


| Heart (Damn Yankees). w., m 
| Richard Adler & Jerry Ross. Fran 
| Music, cop. 1955.* 

| Hearts of Stone. w.. m., Rudy 
Jackson & Edward Wiley Ray. 


Granite Music-Regent Music, cop. | 


1955.+ 
| Hey, Mr. Banjo, w.. m., Freddy 


|Morgan & Norman Malkin. Mills, | 


| cop. 1955.* 
| How Important Can It Be. w., m., 
|Bennie Benjamin & George Weiss. 
|} Aspen Music, cop. 1955.* 

| Humming Bird. w., m., Don Rob- 
}ertson. Ross Jungnickel, cop. 1955.* 
| I Hear You Knocking. w., David 
Bartholomew. m., Pearl King. 
|Commodore Music, cop. 1955. 

If I May. w., m., Rose Marie Mc- 
| Coy & Charlie Singleton. Roose- 
velt Music, cop. 1955. 

I'll Never Stop Loving You (film: 
Love Me Or Leave Me). w., Sammy 
| Cahn. m., Nicholas Brodszky. Feist, 
}con. 1955.* 
| Impatient Years. w., 
|Cahn. m., James Van 
Barton Music, cop, 1955. * 

Ko Ko Mo. w., m., Vernon H. 
Porter, Eunice Levy & Forrest 
Wilson. Meridian Music. + 

Learnin’ The Blues. 
Vicki Silvers. 
| 1955. * 
| Longest Walk. w., 
m., Fred Spielman. 
Music, cop. 1955. * 

Love and Marriage. w., Sammy 
Cahn. m., James Van Heusen. 
Barton Music, cop. 1955. * 
| Love Is A Many Splendored 
| Thing (film: Love Is a Many Splen- 
|dored Thing). w., Paul Francis 
| Webster. m., Sammy Fain. Miller 
Music, cov. 1955. * 
| Maybellene. w., m., Alan Freed, 
Charles Edward Berry & Russell 
|D. Fratto. Arce Music, cop. 1955. + 
| Moments To Remember. w., Al 
| Stillman. m., Robert Allen. Beaver 
Music, cov. 1955. * 
| Open Up Your Heart. w.. m., 
Stuart Hamblen. Hamblen Music, 
| cop. 1955. 
| Pete Kelly’s Blues 
Kelly’s Blues). w., Sammv 


Sammy 


Heusen. 


Dolores 


Eddie Pola. 
Advanced 





(film: Pete 
Cahn. 


m., Rav Heindorf. Mark VII Music, | 


cop. 1955. * 

| Pledging My Love. w., m., Don 
| Robey & Ferdinand Washington. 
| Tion Music-Wemar Music, cop. 
1955. + 

| Seventeen. w., m., Boyd Bennett, 
| John Young Jr. & Chuck Gorman. 
| Lois Music, cov. 1955. * 

| Sh'ftine Whisveringe Sands. w., 
m.. Mary H. Hadler & V. C. (Jack) 
| Gilbert. Gallatin Music, 
1955, + 

| Sincerely. w., m., Harvey Fuqua 


|& Alan Freed. Are Music, cop. 
| 1955. ¢ 
| Sixteen Tons. w.. m., Merle 
| Travis. American Music, cop., 
| 1955. + 

Something’s Gotta Give (film: 


| Daddy Long Legs). w., m., Johnny 
| Mercer. Robbins Music, cop. 
| 1955, * 
Suddenly There’s A Valley. w.., 
;m.. Charles Meyer & Biff Jones. 
Hill & Range-Warman Music, cop. 
1955. t 
| Sweet and Gentle. w., m.. Otill'o 
|& George Thorn. Peer Interna- 
tional, cop. 1955. + 
Tender Tran (film: Tender Trap). 
w., Sammy Cahn. m., James Van 
| Hevsen. Barton Music, cop. 1955. * 
That’s Al”! I Want From You. 
w. m.. M. Rotha. Weiss & Barry, 
con. 1955. t 


Tweedle Dee. w., m., Winfield 
Scott. Progressive Music, cop. 
1955. ¢ 


Two Lost Souls (Damn Yankees) 
w., m., Richard Adler & Jerry 
Ross. Frank Music, cop. 1955. * 


Barton Music, cop. 


cop. | 


|sic, cop. 1956.* 


| Band of Gold. w., Bob Musel. m., 


| 1956. 
Be-Bop-A-Lula. 
| m., Gene Vincent. Lowery Music, 
}cop. 1956.t 
Blue Suede Shoes. w., m., Carl 
|Lee Perkins. Hi-Lo Music, Hill & 
Range, cop, 1956.7 


| Larry Stock & Vincent Rose. Chap- | 


pell, cop. 1940.* 

Canadian Sunset. w., Norman 
|Gimbel. m., Eddie Heywood. Meri- 
dian Music, cop. 1956. 

Cindy, Oh Cindy. w., m., Bob 
|Barron & Burt Long. Bryden Mu- 
|sic, E. B. Marks, cop. 1956.7 

Dungaree Doll. w., m., 
| Raleigh. E. B. Marks, cop. 1956.7 

Don’t Be Cruel. w., m., Otis 
Blackwell & Elvis Presley. Shali- 


Ben 


mar Music, Elvis Presley Music, 


cop. 1956.7 
| Eddie, My Love. w., Sam Ling. 
|'m., Aaron Collins Jr. & Maxwell 
Davis. Modern Music, 
Music, cop. 1956.7 
Eleventh Hour Melody. w., Carl 
Sigman. m., C. King Fisher. Geo. 
| Paxton, cop. 1956.* 
Friendly Persuasion 
Friendly Persuasion). w., 


Roosevelt 


(film: 
Paul 


Francis Webster. m., Dimitri Tiom- 


kin. Feist, cop. 1956* 


Glendora. w., m., Ray Stanley. | 


American Music, cop. 1956.7 

Great Pretender. w., m., Buck 
Ram. Panther Music, cop. 1956.* 

Green Door. w., Marvin J. Moore. 
m., Robert B. Davie. Trinity Music, 
cop. 1956. 

Heartbreak Hotel. w., m., Mae 
Boren Axton, Tommy Durden & 
Elvis Presley. Tree Publishing, 
lcop. 1956.7 

Hey, Jealous Lover. w., m., Sam- 
my Cahn, Kay Twoomey & Bee 
Walker. Barton Music, cop. 1956.* 

Hot Diggity. w., m., Al Hoffman 


& Dick Manning. Roncom Muste, | 


cop. 1956.* 

Honky Tonk. w., m., Billy Butler, 
Bill Doggett, Henry Glover, Shep 
Shephard & Clifford Scott. Billace 
| Music, cop. 1956.7 
| Hound Dog. w., m., Jerry Lieber 
& Mike Stoller. Lion Publishing, 
Elvis Presley Music, cop. 1956.7 

I Almost Lost My Mind. w., m., 
Ivory Joe Hunter. Hill & Range, 
|eop. 1956.7 
| I Could Have Danced All Night 
(My Fair Lady). w., Alan Jay Ler- 
ner. m., Frederick Loewe. Chap- 
pell. cop. 1956.* 

I'll Be Home. w., m., Stan Lewis 
& Ferdinand Washington. Arc 
Music, cop. 1956.7 

It’s Almost Tomorrow. w., Wade 
Buff. m., Gene Adkinson. Northern 
Music, cop. 1956.* 

Ivory Tower, w., m., Jack Fulton 
& Lois Steele. Melrose Music, cop. 
1956.* 

Juke Box Baby. w., Noel Sher- 
man. m., Joe Sherman. Winneton 
Music, cop. 1956.* 

Just Walkin’ In The Rain. w., m., 
Johnny Bragg & Robert S. Riley. 
Golden West Melodies, cop. 1956.t 

Lisbon Antigua. w., Jose Galhar- 
do & Amadeu do Vale (original: 
Lisboa Antigua), English w., Harry 
Dupree, m., Raul Portela. Southern 
Music, cop. 1956.* 

Long Tall Sally. w., m., Robert 
A. Blackwell, Enotris Johnson & 
Richard Penniman. Venice Music, 
ecp. 1956. 7 

Love Me Tender (film: Love Me 
Tender). w., m., Vera Matson & 
Elvis Presley. Elvis Presley Music, 
cop. 1956. 7 

Mama From The Train. w., m., 
Irving Gordon. Remick, cop. 1956.* 

Memories Are Made of This. 
w., m., Richard Dehr, Terry Gilky- 
son & Frank Miller. Montclare 
Music, cop. 1956. + 
| Mr. Wonderful (Mr. Wonderful). 
w., m., Jerry Bock, George Weiss 
& Larry Holofcener. Laurel Music, 
icop., 1956. * 


Jack Taylor. Ludlow Music, cop. | 


w., Tex Davis. | 


| Blueberry Hill. w., m., Al Lewis, 


Will Hudson, Eddie DeLange & 
Irving Mills. Mills Music, cop. 
1934. * 

More. w., Tom Glazer. m., Alex 
Alstone. Shapiro, Bernstein, cop. 
1956. * 

Moritat (Threepenny Opera). w., 
(German) Bert Brecht, (English) 
Mare Blizstein. m., Kurt Weill. 
Harms, cop. 1928. * 

My Prayer. w. Jimmy Kennedy. 
m., George Boulanger. Shapiro, 
| Bernstein, cop. Ed. Bote & G. Bock, 
| 1926 (Avant de Mourir). * 
| No Not Much. w., Al Stillman. 
'm., Robert Allen. Beaver Music, 
ccp. 1956. * 

On The Street Where You Live 
(My Fair Lady)- w., Alan Jay 
| Lerner. m., Frederick Loewe. 
| Chappell, cop. 1956. * 

Picnic (film: Picnic). w., Steve 
| Allen. m., George Duning. Colum- 
bia Pictures Muse (Shapiro, Bern- 
stein), cop. 1956. * 
| Poor People of Paris. w., Jack 
Lawrence. m., Marguerite Monot. 

2eg, Connelly, cop. 1956. * 
| Rock and Roll Waltz. w.. Dick 
Ware, m., Shorty Allen. Sheldon 
| Music, cop. 1956. 

See You Later, Alligator. w., m., 
Robert C. Guidry. Arc Music, cop. 
1956. 7 

Singing The Blues. w., m., Mel- 
vin Endsley. Acuff-Rose, cop. 
| 1956. * 





+ 


Soft Summer Breeze. w., Judy | 


Spencer. m., Eddie Heywood. 
Regent Music, cop. 1956. t 

Song For A Summer Night. w.. 
lm.. Robert Allen. April Music, 
leon. 1956. * 
|- Standing On The Corner (Most 
| Happy Fella). w., m., Frank Loes- 
ser. Frank Music, cop. 1956. * 

Sweet Old-Fashioned Girl. w., 

|m., Bob Merrill. Valyr Music, cop. 
| 1956. * 
Too Close For Comfort (Mr. 
| Wonderful). w., m., Jerry Bock, 
George Weiss & Larry Holofcener. 
Laurel Music, cop. 1956. * 

Tonight You Belong To Me. w., 
| Billy Rose. m., Lee David. Double- 
A Music (Bregman, Vocco & Conn), 
cov. 1926. * 

True Love (film: High Society). 
m., Cole Porter. Buxton Hill, 
|} con. 1956. * 
Two Different Worlds. w., Sid 
| Wayne. m., Al Frisch. Princess 
Musie (Larry Spier), cop. 1956. * 
| Wayward Wind. w., Herb New- 
| man. m., Stan Lebowsky. Warman 
| Music, cop. 1956. t 
| Whatever Will Be, 
(film: The Man Who 
| Much). w., 
| Ray Evans. 
| 1956. * 
| Why Do Fools Fall In Love. w, 
m., George Goldner & Frankie 
Lymon. Patricia Music, cop. 1956. * 
1] 1957 | 
A White Sport Coat (And A 
| Pink Carnation). w., m., Marty 
Robbins. Acuff-Rose, cop. 1957.7 

All Shook Up. w., m., Otis Black- 
well & Elvis Presley. Shalimar 
Music-Elvis Presley Music. cop. 
1957.7 

All The Way (film: The Joker Is 
Wild). w., Sammy Cahn. m., James 
|Van Heusen. Maravaille Music. 
cop. 1957.* 

Almost 
Petty. 
| 1957.+ 

And That Reminds Me. w., Al 
Stillman. m., C. Bargoni. Sym- 
phony, cop. 1957.* 
| April Love (film: April Love). 
w., Paul Francis Webster. m., 
| Sammy Fain. Feist, cop. 1957* 
| Around .The World (film: Around 
the World in 80 Days). w., Ned 
| Washington. m., Victor Young. 
| Victor Young Publications, cop. 
| 1956.* 

Banana Boat Song. w., m., Alan 
| Arkin, Bob Carey, Erik Darling. 
| Bryden Music-E. B. Marks, cop. 
1957.4 

Be-Bop Baby. w., m., P. Leng- 
hurst. Travis Music, cop. 1957.+ 

Butterfly. w., m., Anthony Sep- 
j tember. Maryland Music-Presley 
Music, cop. 1957.7 

Bye Bye Love. w., m., B. & F. 
Bryant. Acuff-Rose, cop. 1957.+ 

Chances Are. w., Al Stillman. 
m., Robert Allen. Korwin Music, 
| cop. 1957.* 
| Cocoanut Sweet (Jamaica). w., 
|E. Y. Harburg. m., Harold Arlen. 
| E. H, Morris, cop. 1957.* 

Come Go With Me. w., m., C. E. 
| Quick. Gil Music-Fee Bee Music, 
cop. 1957.7 
| Dark Moon. w., m., N. Miller. 
| Dandelion Music, cop. 1957.7 
|_ Diana. w., m., Paul Anka. Pamco 
| Music, cop. 1957.7 
| Did You Clese Your Eyes When 
We Kissed (New Girl In Town). 
| w., m., Bob Merrill. Chappell, cop. 


1957.* 


| w 


Will Be 
Knew Too 


Artists Music, cop. 








Paradise. m., Norman 
Peer International. cop. 








m., Jay Livingston & | 


Singleton. Roosevelt Music, cop. 
1957.1 

Fascination (film: Love In The 
Afternoon). w., Dick Manning. m., 
F. D, Marchetti. Southern Music, 
cop. assigned 1945; F. D. Mare- 
chetti, 1932.* 

Four Walls. w., Marvin Moore, 
m., George Cambell. Sheldon Mu- 
sic, cop. 1957.7 

Gone. w., m., Smokey Rogers. 
Hill & Range, cop. 1957.t 

Happy, Happy Birthday, Baby. 
w., m., Margo J. Sylvia & Gilbert 
J. Lopez. Donna Music-Are Music, 
cop. 1957.7 

Honeycomb. w., m., Bob Merrill 
Hawthorne Music (Joy Music), cop, 
1957.* 

I Feel Pretty (West Side Story). 
w., Stephen Sondheim. m., Leonard 
Bernstein. G. Schirmer, cop. 1957.* 

I’m Gonna Sit Right Down And 
Write Myself A Letter. w., Joe 
Young. m., Fred E. Ahlert. Chap- 
pell, cop. 1935.* 

I'm Walkin’. w., David Barthol- 
omew. m., Alphonse Domino, 
Reeve Music, cop. 1957.+ 

In The Middle Of An Island. 
w., Ted Varnick. m., Nick Acqua- 
viva. Mayfair Music, cop. 1957.* 

It’s Not For Me To Say (film: 
| Lizzie). w., Al Stillman. m., Robert 
| Allen, Korwin Music, cop. 1957.* 

Ivy Rose. w., m., Al Hoffman & 
| Dick Manning. Roncom Music, cop. 
1957.* 

Jailhouse Rock (film: Jailhouse 
| Rock). w., m., Jerry Lieber & Mike 
Stoller. Elvis Presley Music, cop. 
1957.4 

Just Born. w., m., Luther Dixon 
 & Billy Dawn Smith. Winneton 
| Music, cop. 1957.7 

Lichtensteiner Polka. w., m., Ed- 
mund Kotscher & R. Lindt. Bur- 
lington Music, cop. 1957.* 

Little Darlin’. w., m., 





| 
| 
| 
| 


Maurice 





Williams. Excelloric Music, cop, 
1957.3 

Love Is Strange. w., m., Ethel 
Smith & Mickey Baker. Ben- 


| Ghazi Music, cop. 1957.+ 
| Mama Looka Booboo. w., m., LL 
Melody. Duchess Music, cop, 1957.t 
Marianne. w., m., Terry Gilky- 
| son, Richard Dehr & Frank Miller, 
Montclaire Music, cop. 1957.+ 
Melodie D’Amour. w., Leo Johns, 
m., Henri Salvador. Rayven Music, 
|} cop. 1957.t 
My Special Angel. w., m., Jimmy 
Duncan. Blue Grass Music, cop. 
| 1957.+ 
Old Cape Cod. w., m., Claire 
Rothrock, Milt Yakers & Allan 
| Jeffrey. Geo. Pincus & Sons, cop. 
| 1957.* 








| Party Doll. w., m., Jimmy Bowen 


& Buddy Knox. Patricia Music, 
| cop. 1957.+ 
| Rainbow. w., m., Ron Hulme, 


| Robbins Music, cop. 1957.* 

| Rose And A Baby Ruth, w., m., 
| Johnny Dee (pseud. for John Laue 
| dermilk), Bentley Music, cop. 
| 1957.7 

Round and Round. w., m., Joe 
Shapiro & Lou Stallman. Rush 
Music, cop. 1957.+t 
| School Days. w., m., Chuck Ber- 
| ry. Are Music, cop. 1957,+ 

Send For Me. w., m., H. Ollie 
| Jones. Winneton Music, cop. 1957.t 
| Silhouettes. w., m., F. Slaye & 
|B. Crewe. Regent Music, cop. 
| Tammy (film: Tammy). w., m., 
Jay Livingston & Ray Evans, 
| Northern Music, cop. 1957.* 
Teen Age Crush. w., m., Audrey 
& Joe Allison. Central Songs, cop. 
1957.7 

That'll Be The Day. w., m., Jer- 
| ry Allison, Buddy Holly & Norman 
| Petty. Nor Va Jek Music, cop. 
| 1957.+ 
| Till. w., Carl Sigman. m., Charles 
| Damvers. Chappell, cop. 1957.* 

Tonight (West Side Story). w., 
| Stephen Sondheim, m., Leonard 
Bernstein. G. Schirmer, cop. 1957.* 

Too Much. w., m., Lee Rosen- 
berg & Bernard Weinman. South- 
ern Belle-Elvis Presley, cop. 1957.t 

Wake Up Little Susie. w., m., 
F. & B. Bryant. Acuff-Rose, cop. 
1957.7 

Whispering Bells. w., m, F. 
Lowry & C. Quick, Gil Music, cop. 
1957.+ 

White Silver Sands. w., m., ©. 
Matthews. Fellows Music, cop. 
1957. 

Whole Lotta Shakin’ Goin’ On, 
w., m., D. Williams & S. David. 
Marlyn Music-Copar Music, cop. 
1957.+ 

Why, Baby, Why. w., Larry Hare 
rison. m., Luther Dixon. Winneton 
Music, cop. 1957.t 

Wonderful, Wonderful. w., Ben 
Raleigh. m., Sherman Edwards. E. 
B. Marks, cop. 1957.+ 

You Send Me. w., m., L. C. Cook. 
Higuera Music, cop. 1957.+ 

Young Love. w., m., Carole Joy- 
ner & Ric Cartey. Stars Inc., cop. 
1957.T 
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Re, AARD aad } es 
with with with with 
IRVING BERLIN’S Ist JEROME KERN’S Ist SIGMUND ROMBERG’S Ist RODGERS & HART'S Ist Hit 
is » wee _ . po Fe ae ee _ cern — es n parannnnnnn nenens { PPE PE ANG § VEN DCR BS Ses 
G000 OLD SUMMER TUME i; PARADE or tne =| Eger reve 
JUDY GARLAWD- VAN JOHNSON hae GlowWwoRM WOODEN SOLDIERS | 4 c7 ROSE ; 
‘ aXe Ne 6 SO DSBE BER SOLBATS OF METS} Se tacos 
ae ee PRL 3 SWORE 
: a ? 
— SFiS 
with with with with with 
HEART-WARMING WALTZES JAZZ HITS EVERGREEN NOVELTIES NOVELTY MARCHES - : 
i bac TRE ISLANDS | WORNE DET WAND FREI 
i88 @ Sewan! FEE ME FES ate SS 





Wats Seng 

















with with with with 


with 
ERNESTO LECUONA MEXICAN HITS HAWAIIAN HITS JOHNNY MATHIS’ Ist Smash CALYPSO 


Not to Mention: YOURS -- THERE’LL BE SOME CHANGES MADE -- PAPER DOLL -- | WONDER WHO’S KISSING HER NOW 
IDA -- POINCIANA -- HOT TIME IN THE OLD TOWN -- SAY ‘SI SI’ -- PLAY FIDDLE PLAY -- MY GAL SAL 
WHAT A DIFF’RENCE A DAY MADE -- AMAPOLA -- SARI WALTZ -- DUNGAREE DOLL 


and many, many more! 


BRING US TOGETHER 





MERCURY WAZA? 


EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 


ARNOLD SHAW, Gen. Prof. Mgr. 
136 West 52nd Street, New York 19, N. Y. 





January 8, 1958 


Fifty-second JLARTETY Anniversary 


- Sincere Congratulations 


to Variety on its 


Fifty-Second Anniversary 


DoF neconvs, INC. 


Sunset & Vine, Hollywood 28, California 
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ME TOO! 


JOHNNY MERCER 























January 8, 1958 Fifty-second 


VARIETY Anniversary 



















334% becomes the speed, as all the other 
record companies follow Columbia's lead. 
Early successes are Edward R. Murrow’s 
1 Can Hear It Now (1933-45) (ML 4095) and 
the fabulous South Pacific (OL 4180). 





Rudolf Serkin plays the “Moonlight” So- 
nata (ML 4432). The Philadelphia records a 
superb Symphonie Fantastique (ML 4467). 
Columbia switches on the revolutionary 360 
phonograph: the whole world plays. 


1993 





1999 


998 


A rehearsal on records of Mozart's “Linz” . 
Symphony (DSL 224) intrigues Bruno [9 f 
Walter fans. Columbia mikes are present as 

Noel Coward debuts at Las Vegas (ML 5063). 

The fabulous / Like Jazz sells for 98c. 


\| lf 
| (© YEAR 



































thi 


10™ ANNIVERSARY OF 
LONG PLAYING RECORDS 
COLUMBIA = RECORDS 











_. THE FIRST (Lp) RECORD 


The first Casals festival is recorded on loca- 
tion and issued as an elaborate $75 package. 
Goodman fans cheer as Benny's 1938 


Carnegie Hall concert reappears on & 
records (OSL 160). 


Andre Kostelanetz serves up the first of his 
best-selling operas-for-orchestra, La Boheme 
(CL 797). $100 buys the impressive “Liter- 
ary Series” (DSL 190)—readings by Mau- 
gham, Huxley, Steinbeck and others. 


My Fair Lady (OL 5090) sells almost a 

million albums its first year. Glenn Gould 

does the impossible and makes Bach a best- | A | 
seller with his lively performance of the 

“Goldberg” Variations (ML 5060). 


Everybody loves Rosemary Clooney for 
singing “Come On-a My House.” Louis 
Armstrong tells his life story on four records 
(Cl 
Bess (OSL 162). 


851-4). Critics flip over Porgy and 





The year of Dave Brubeck at Storyville (ci! 
590), The Confederacy (DL 220), Michel Le- 
grands / Love Paris (CL 555), Bruno Walter's 
Brahms package (SL 200) and the Shosta- 
hovitch 10th by Mitropoulos (ML 4959), 





Leonard Bernstein records a unique Messiah 

with the New York Philharmonic, Among 

the year’s best: Joseph Szigeti’s program of 

modern sonatas (ML 5178) and Erroll Gare, 
ner’s The Most Happy Piano (CL 939). 


.. LISTEN FOR ALL THE WONDERFUL THINGS TO COME 


COLUMBIAMJ RECORDS 





A DIVISION OF CBS @ Columba 


@ & Marcas Rag, 
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The “BELLS ARE RINGING” for 
STRATFORD MUSIC CORPORATION | 

















Publishers of the 


JULE =360r BETTY)=—s ADOLPH 
STYNE COMDEN GREEN 


Song HITS: 
“BELLS ARE RINGING” 








“JUST IN TIME” “THE PARTY’S OVER” 
“LONG BEFORE | KNEW YOU” “DROP THAT NAME” 
“INDEPENDENT” “MU CHA-CHA” 


And Additional Material From the Show 












































——"TWO ON THE AISLE” “HAZEL FLAGG” 
“HOLD ME, HOLD ME, HOLD ME” “HOW DO YOU SPEAK TO AN ANGEL” 
“GIVE A LITTLE, GET A LITTLE” “EVERY STREET'S A BOULEVARD” 
“EVERLASTING” “| FEEL LIKE I’M GONNA LIVE FOREVER” 
POPULAR STANDARDS 
“AS LONG AS THERE’S MUSIC” Bay hs earndhy-oal 
‘eemeniner see “GUESS LL HANG MY TEARS | 
"neta, our To DRY” | 
(Lyric by Sammy Cahn 











Soon to be Released: THE SONGS FROM 


“SAY, DARLING” 


The musical which opens in NEW YORK — APRIL 3rd 
at the ANTA THEATRE 


cuaceco. | STRATFORD MUSIC Corporation 


Sole Seiling Agents 
1270 6th Ave. New York City BUDDY ROBBINS, Professional Mgr. 
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WN SS 
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GK AY 


UY LOMBARDO— 


And His ROYAL CANADIANS 


CURRENTLY AT HOTEL ROOSEVELT GRILL, NEW YORK 








————————————————SSST=s======== 
—E——————— 





Current Capitol “‘Single’’ 
Current Decca Album 


“RETURN TO ME” | “WALTZLAND” 


(By Carmen Lombardo) 











Current Capitol Album 


“THE LIVELY GUY” 





Direction 





Publicity: DAVID O. ALBER, ASSOCIATES—Gene Shefrin 





January 8, 1958 


— 
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Mucic Sette Movieg/ 


MAKING RECORDS (Music, That Is) AND 
BREAKING RECORDS* (At Theatre Box Offices) 
1S A REGULAR HABIT OF OURS— YOU CAN 

SHARE IN THIS HAPPY SUCCESS FORMULA 
IF YOU ARE IN THE MUSIC BUSINESS OR 
THE MOVIE BUSINESS 














* CURRENT EXAMPLE: ‘Old Yeller’ album WDL3024LP 
And the singles F65 and DBR76 are being given 
national promotion and exposure through the 
tremendous box office results of Walt Disney's 

latest theatrical release ‘Old Yeller’ now 

playing in key cities throughout the country. 


Movieg Serr Mueic/ 


























Congratulations 


HARMS, INC. 


REMICK MUSIC CORP. 
M. WITMARK & SONS 
ADVANCED MUSIC CORP. 


NEW WORLD MUSIC CORP. 


Music Publishers Holding Corp. 
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NEW YORK 


745 Fifth Avenue 





JOE GLASER 
President 


_ Associates 


JACK ARCHER ; 
VEGA 
LARRY BENNETT LAS VEGAS 
BERT BLOCK | 2409 Hassett St. 
BOB BUNDY DON PALMER 
FRANCES CHURCH HOLLYWOOD . 
OSCAR COHEN 8619 Sunset Blvd. FRED Ps Vice Pres. 
DAVE GOLD NISTER 
MIAMI BEACH 
JOE SULLY BOBBY PHILLIPS, Manager GOLDIE COHAN 
407 Lincoln Road DON KRAMER T. KERMAN 
_ JACK LINDAHL 
ART FREW BILLY McDONALD HAL MUNRO 


FRANK RIO 
SHIRLEY SHAININ JOE MUSSE 


ei ler-\cle) 
293 N. Wabash Ave. 
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Awarded to the writers and publishers, affiliated with 
BMI, in recognition of the great national popularity 
attained by their songs during the past 12 months 


Fitzroy Alexander 
David Alldred 
Audrey Allison 
Jerry Allison 

Joe Allison 

Paul Anka 

Alan Arkin 
Mickey Baker 
David Bartholomew 
Chuck Berry 

Otis Blackwell 
Jimmy Bowen 
Boudleaux Bryant 
Felice Bryant 
Robert Byrd 
George Campbell 
Paul Campbell 
Bob Carey 

Ric Cartey 


Acuff-Rose Publications 

Are Music Corporation 
Ben-Ghazi Enterprises, Inc. 
Bentley Music Company 
Blue Grass Music 

Bryden Music, Inc. 

Central Songs, Inc. 
Commodore Music Corporation 
Copar Music, Inc. 

Dallas Music Co., Inc. 
Dandelion Music Company 
Donna Music Publishing Co. 
Duchess Music Corporation 
Excelloree Music Company 
Fee Bee Music 

Fellows Music 


Almost Paradise 

All Shook Up 

Banana Boat Song 
Be-Bop Baby 

Blue Monday 

Butterfly 

Bye Bye, Love 

Cinco Robles 

Come Go With Me 

Dark Moon 

Diana 

Don’t Forbid Me 

Four Walls 

Gone 

Happy, Happy Birthday, Baby 
I Like Your Kind of Love 
I’m Walkin’ 


TO THESE WRITERS 


Lee Cathy 

L. C. Cook 
Bob Crewe 
Erik Darling 
Sunny David 


Richard Dehr 


Heather Dixon 


Luther Dixon 
Antoine Dom 


Jimmy Duncan 
Melvin Endsley 
Helen Gathers 

Terry Gilkyson 
Larry Harrison 


David Hill 
Buddy Holly 
Leo Johns 
Ollie Jones 


Carole Joyner 


TO 


William Justis 

Jack Keller 

Buddy Knox 

Dan Lanier 

Jerry Leiber 

Pearl Lendhurst 
Gilbert J. Lopez 
John D. Loudermilk 
Sidney Manker 
Chuck “Red” Matthews 
Frank Miller 

Ned Miller 

Marvin Moore 

Joel Newman 
Norman Petty 
Emma Ruth Pought 
Jannie Pought 

Elvis Presley 

C. E. Quick 


THESE PUBLISHERS 


Folkways Music Publishers 

Gil Music Corp. 

Higuera Publishing Company 
Hill & Range Songs, Inc. 

Hi-Lo Music, Inc. 

Lowery Music Company 

E. B. Marks Music Corp. 
Marlyn Music Publishers, Ine. 
Mayland Music Publishing Ce. 
Montclare Music Corporation 
Nor-Va-Jak Music Publishers 
Patricia Music Publishing Corp. 
Pamco Music, Inc. 

Peer International Corp. 

Elvis Presley Music, Inc. 
Progressive Music Publishing Co, 


ino 


FOR THESE SONG HITS 


Jailhouse Rock 

Just Between You and Me 
Kisses Sweeter Than Wine 
Little Bitty Pretty One 
Little Darlin’ 

Love Is Strange 

Love Me 

Marianne 

Mama Look a Boo Boo 
Melodie D’Amour 

Mister Lee 

My Special Angel 

Party Doll 

Raunchy 

A Rose and a Baby Ruth 
Round and Round 


Marty Robbins 
Smokey Rogers 
Lee Rosenberg 
Henri Salvador 
Anthony September 
Charles Singleton 
Frank C. Slay, Jr. 
Ethel Smith 

Lou Stallman 
Bobby Stevenson 
Mike Stoller 
Larry Sullivan 
Margo J. Sylvia 
Laura Webb 
Bernard Weinman 
David Williams 
Maurice Williams 
Dorothy Wright 


Quintet Music, Ine. 
Rayven Music Co. 
Recordo Music Publishers 
Regent Music Corporation 
Reeve Music Company 
Roosevelt Music Co., Inc. 
Rush Music Company 
Shalimar Music, Inc. 
Sheldon Music, Inc. 
Southern Belle Music Publishers 
Stars, Inc. 

Tiger Music, Inc. 

Travis Music, Inc. 
Warman Music 

Winneton Music Corp. 


School Days (Ring! Ring! Goes 
the Bell) 

Searchin’ 

Send for Me 

Silhouettes 

Start Movin’ 

Teen Age Crush 

That'll Be the Day 

Too Much 

Wake Up, Little Susie 

White Silver Sands 

A White Sport Coat (And a Pirk 
Carnation) 

Whole Lotta Shakin’ Goin’ On 

Why, Baby, Why 

Young Love 

You Send Me 


BROADCAST M USIC, INC. 589 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17. N. Y. 


NEW YORK e 


CHICAGO e 


HOLLYWOOD bd 


TORONTO e 


MONTREAL 
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JUST RELEASED 2... cccccccccccccscccscccccevescccesccssccccccscsssscesserssesssesesssssesenees 


The Ultimate in Gilm Music—The Great 


“SYMPHONY OF THE AIR™ 


(former 
NBC Symphony) 


Conducted by 


JACK 
| SHAINDLIN 





SYMPHONY 0} OF * THE 4 N 





oe ae Playing 11 Great 
MOVIE THEMES 
‘ROULETTE RECORDS R-25023 ke 

















Season's 
Greetings 





























JACK Bom 


ROCCO Occo 


CHESTER f ONN 
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CONGRATULATIONS 
VARIETY 


ON YOUR 


D2" 
ANNIVERSARY 











L 
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so higesteysle me aonte(- 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR 
RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 






































on Its 


22nd ANNIVERSARY 


American Federation of Musicians 
of the United States and Canada AFL-CIO 
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ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION 
LEO FEIST, INC. 
MILLER MUSIC CORPORATION 


WORLD-WIDE ORGANIZATION 
trained and equipped to administer and promote 
its famous catalogs through offices and personnel 
in principal cities. 


~~ GREAT STANDARDS 





progressively developed and utilized. 


MORE POPULAR FAVORITES 


in 1957 than any other publisher 
-and still more coming up in 1958! 


AN AFFAIR TO REMEMBER 
ANASTASIA 
APRIL LOVE 
BUS STOP SONG 
FRIENDLY PERSUASION 
JUNE NIGHT 
RAINBOW 
SHANGRI-LA | 
SO RARE 


ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION LEO FEIST, INC. MILLER MUSIC CORPORATION 


Murray Baker Norman Foley Ted Black 


STANDARD EXPLOITATION 
Oscar Robbins 


7 - a o~ . —_— > ; 
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MUSIC INC. 


XFORD 


MUSIC CORP. 


WTKOR 


MUSIC CORP. 




















—— MUSIC ae PLAYS 
GEORGE JOY GEORGE M. COHAN GEORGE M. COHAN 
EDWARD JOY —— | | —— 
, — WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY 
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CHAPPELL & CO., INC. E 


D 
aa 


* 






T. B. HARMS COMPANY 


Hi ln 
yyy 


BUXTON HILL be 
MUSIC CORPORATION - 





4 


SSN 
Sav 
WS 


WW V4 


YY 


DE SYLVA, BROWN 
& HENDERSON, INC. — 







TF 


GERSHWIN PUBLISHING 
2 CORPORATION 


ROWAN 





WY py y p 
eI MYO Wa—LYW Ad 
. 


WG 
WRG 
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Season's Greetings from-- 





THE KING OF ROCK ’N’ ROLL 
Conquered BROADWAY again 


at thee PARAMOUNT THEATRE 
NEW YORK 


THE ALL-TIME RECORD 


@ CORAL RECORDS e 





ALAN FREED 





— 


























e | Current SCORES 











“PORTO FINO” 


SHAKESPEAREAN sum |  VALANDO MUSIC CoRP. 
SUCH SWEET THUNDER —— heres CORP. 


ON 
COLUMBIA RECORDS i 


























1 th TOMMY VALANDO 
ANNIVERSARY 


DUKE “BODY BEAUTIFUL” 


? Y Opening Jan. 23rd, BROADWAY THEATRE, New York 
ELLINGTON soasuar 


Opening Feb. 19th, ADELPHI THEATRE, New York 


LAUREL MUSIC CORP. — 


th TOMMY VALANDO 
ANNIVERSARY 
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wend the universe You'll Hear + SOUTHERN Songs 


. ome SUINSHINE. * 


4  TAboo 













Ang utile 
ve YOU” boars aap Suones ay rwon ' Peyy 
PETCOATS OF PORTUGAL « — 
BRAZIL + Up x 


* peo 00, M% 





OFFICES IN EVERY MAJOR MUSIC CENTER OF THE GLOBE 


1 SOUTHERN MUSIC. PUBLISHING CO,. Inc. 
SWEET AND GENTLE c is PEER INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 


ay, ROBERI "MELODY LANE PUBLICATIONS, Inc 
WNTING FOR CHARLES K. HARRIS MUSIC PUB. CO., Inc. 
Te THREE BELLS LA SALLE PUBLISHERS, Inc. 
| PERA MUSIC CORPORATION 
COME TO i MARDI GRAS PANTHER MUSIC CORPORATION 


MURRAY DEUTCH, General Professiona r. 


J 'ATTENDRAI Ay Ts Ay eee OFFICES ear 'in 


CARACAS 
! 





























B OS AIRES LIMA 


NEW YORK -- HOLLYWOOD -- CHICAGO 


¥ 
LAZY RIVER BESAME MUCH : ' NASHVILLE -- MONTREAL 


ROBERT P. IVERSEN, Vice President 


gi ws x RALPH S. PEER 


President 
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CONGRATULATIONS 


Congratulations On Your Anniversary 


2nd Year On Broadway 


“LL ABNER” || LONDON 


RECORDS 
Words by Music by 
JOHNNY MERCER GENE DE PAUL 


























MGM Easter Release 


“MERRY ANDREW" 


A SOL C. SIEGEL PRODUCTION 


Congratulations 


starring 


DANNY KAYE AND PIER ANGEL! B E N ARDE N 
ORCHESTRA 


Words by Music by 
JOHNNY MERCER SAUL CHAPLIN 
EMPIRE ROOM 
Palmer House, Chicago 
* 


ASSOCIATED BOOKING CORPORATION 


COMMANDER PUBLICATIONS 


1610 N. Argyle Avenue 


Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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Personal Management 


BERNIE LANG 


Press Relations: HARRY SOBOL 


COLUMBIA RECORDS 
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BERNIE WAYNE 


Composer for all BUICK INDUSTRIAL SHOWS 


net = 1953 - 1954 - 1955 - 1956 - 1957 


Current NEWEST ABC-PARAMOUNT aisum 


“A MAN AND HIS MUSIC’ @ 1619 Broadway, New York, N. Y, 


WZ | 
| 
| 





















































Greetings SEASON'S 


Holiday | Black Orchid Junior's MEYER 


4 “dead end kid” 
SS. . BUDDY CHARLES||| DAVIS’ 
“© — 7 tprectings Chicago M U ‘3 I c 


From the M-G-M Production Orchestras Extraordinary 
"RAINTREE COUNTY” x 
ABC PARAMOUNT 
RECORDS 
Offices: 
NEW YORK 


119 West 57th Street 
Cli 7-6161 


ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION PHILADELPHIA 
1026 Stock Exchange Bldg. 























THE SONG OF 








gEes- = a es Ri 6-7768 
a wonderful 
seasonal song oh $e © 
STYNE AND CAHN’S od WASHINGTON 
719 13th Street, N.W. 
Di 7-3311 
habe 
4, 
| OWN 
" 
a 
: ky re 


an Ruth Shapira | 




















MUSIC || 
COMPANY lee 




















Best Wishes 


The Marshall Grant Trio 


y rep ; < a" 
Yi i ae z 
as oo Z FO t 
Pea Lire See Thanks: Julie ‘ce 
CLZALLE oh v ros 


Happy New Year ! 


Jimmy Blade and his Orchestra 


CURRENTLY 6th YEAR 
CAMELLIA HOUSE, DRAKE HOTEL, CHICAGO 
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... the music of America... has been created for more than forty years by 


the skilled professional music men and women whose performance rights are represented by 
the Society. These musi¢ people have created a repertory that covers every phase of our musical 
literature. And this prime ingredient of our nation’s vast entertainment industry is readily avail- 





able through a single ASCAP license. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF COMPOSERS, AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS 
575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York 
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Anniversary 


VARIETY 


January 8, 1958 














1AM DEEPLY GRATEFUL 











© Jean Raeburn, N.Y. 


L. WOLFE GILBERT 


* “MUST ENJOY 
BOOK.” 
WALTER WINCHELL 


* “TIPTOP READ- 
ING!” 
—', ARIETY 
Herm 


* “IT’S A GOOD 
BOOK... .!” 


—JOEL FRIEDMAN, 
Billboard 


* “INTERESTING 
BOOK... WELL 
WORTH READ- 
ING.” 

LOUELLA PARSONS 


‘Anyone in show business, 
from Broadway and Broad 
casting; to Hollywood ano 
Juke Boxes, will get a big 
kick out of these warm and 
breezy recoilections of a 
song showman.” 

by DON CARLE GILLETTE, 
“HOLLYWOOD REPORTER” 


“His book is a humor- 

ous autobiography called, 
WITHOU T RHYME OR 
REASON,’ which maintains 
a running fire of his ex- 
periences in , the music and 
show world.’ 


by VINCENT X,. FLAHERTY 


TO ALL WHO MADE MY THREE SCORE 
AND TEN PLUS ONE BIRTHDAY 
SUCH A MOMENTOUS ONE; 


THE OUTSTANDING 
FRIAR’S DINNER 


tendered me sparked by George Jessel's 
character in make up of the oldest arranger 
alive and the gift of a life membership. 


THE PRESENTATION 
BY ARTHUR FREED 


of the flattering plaque, on behalf of 
ASCAP President Cunningham and the 24 
writer and publisher directors. 


THE TESTIMONIAL BY 
THE SHRINERS 


Club of Beverly Hills, and the gift of a life 
membership. 


and the joy of being with my 
happy family, 


L. WOLFE GILBERT 


WRITER OF SONGS WHICH SURVIVE 
DESPITE “ROCK AND ROLL,” THEY STAY ALIVE 


THE TOPPER— 


Culminating a long and varied eareer— 
publication of my book, “WITHOUT 
RHYME OR REASON" (Vantage Press, 
Inc.) favorably received by press, music 
industry, show business, radio, T.V. and the 
public. THANX TO JIMMY DURANTE for 
the foreword. 


Kupcinet — Nate Gross — Sigmund Spaeth 
—Ed V. Durling — Groucho Marx —= Eddie 
Cantor — George Jessel — etc., echoed 
the comment of Oscar Hammerstein, II, 
who wrote: "Wolfie's book Is @ eomplete 
and amusing record of bold, brave and 
wild days in the theatre, and musie world.” 
(Happy to announce fourth printing and | 
have one third of my second book on 
the way.) 


BOBBY HACKETT 


and his Jazz Band 


DICK CARY, Piano BOB WILBER, Clarinet 
JOHN DENGLER, Tuba DICK HAFER, Baritone 
BUZZY DROOTIN, Drums 





CURRENTLY SECOND YEAR 
VOYAGER ROOM 


HENRY HUDSON HOTEL 


New York 








Current ALBUMS: 


GOTHAM JAZZ SCENE 
IN A MELLOW MOOD 
COAST CONCERT 
SOFT LIGHTS 
RENDEZVOUS 





CLASSICS 


Personal Representative: DON MARINO 
Direction: ASSOCIATED BOOKING CORP. 


















































LOCAL 802 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS 


is happy to be with 
VARIETY on its 


52nd Anniversary 


and looks forward to helping 


it celebrate the next one. 


LOCAL 802, A.F.M. 

AL MANUTI, President 

AL KNOPF, Vice-President 
ALDO RICCI, Secretary 
HY JAFFE, Treasurer 











Best Wishes 


BART HOWARD 
































CONGRATULATING ZARIETY 
ON ITS 
52nd ANNIVERSARY 


W. C. HANDY 


Composer of ST. LOUIS BLUES 
President, HANDY BROTHERS MUSIC CO., INC 


Publishers of GENUINE AMERICAN MUSIC, 
Secular and Sacred 


1650 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 






































EARL 


SHELDON 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR -ARRANGER 








| 
| 
| 
} 


| Season’s Greetings and a Thought 


MORE POWERFUL THAN ANY SPUTNIK 

| THAT COULD EVER, BY MAN, BE HURLED; 
IS ONE THAT THE PEOPLE OF THIS EARTH 
AWAIT TO ENCIRCLE OUR WORLD, 


IT WILL HAPPEN WHEN ALL THEIR LEADERS 
WILL HAVE THE WISDOM TO CEASE; 

THE IDIOTIC USE OF WAR 

AND BOW DOWN TO THE PRINCE OF PEACE. 


—ANDY RAZAF 














WINTER 
WARM 


GALE ‘STORM 


Dot Records 
FAMOUS MUSIC CORPORATION 


IT'S 
JUNE 
IN 
JANUARY 


FAMOUS MUSIC CORPORATION 














THE STORY 








mara 





























Season's Greetings 


ABELES & BERNSTEIN 
745 Fifth Avenue, New York 








Sensational ! 


OF 


MY LIFE 


MARTY ROBBINS 
Columbia Records 
FAMOUS MUSIC CORPORATION 
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BEST WISHES 








thi pe ‘ i 4 eee i bi Current Record Hit 
w! ay 
APRIL LOVE 
b/w 


WHEN THE SWALLOWS COME 
BACK TO CAPISTRANO 
DOT +15660 


Current LP Album 


APRIL LOVE 
Original Cast Album—DLP-9000 


Motion Pcitures 


APRIL LOVE 
20th Century-Fox 


Television 


THE PAT BOONE SHOW 
ABC-TV Network, 
9:00-9:30 P.M. Every Thursday 


Press Relations 


Agency 
6 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Bookings : Personal Management : Castecivaty Foladare-Greer & Associates 
H b : 1741 No. Ivar Avenue 
: RANDY wooo JACK SPINA : Dot RECORDS Hollywood 28, California 
: 




















I 
; 
j 

1 

} 
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VAUDEVILLE 





Fifty-second LARTETY 
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Several forms of “censorship” operate behind 
scenes in the United States, little reported even in 
the trade. There is, for example, the challenge of 
the higher criticism which Federal law forces upon 
the Collector of Customs at each port of entry. He 
must not admit any film which is “obscene” or 
“lewd” so willy nilly he must view the movie and 
decide. 

Another kind of censorship is operated in the 
several states by the liquor license authorities who 
are charged with maintaining the “tone” of estab- 
lishments dispensing booze—and talent. New York 
State is probably as severe as any. Section 106 de- 
clares that no cafe or tavern owner may “suffer or 
permit such premises to become disorderly.” 

“Disorderly” has been defined as meaning “offen- 
sive to good morals and public decency.” It is an ele- 
mentary must—not to employ no known prostitutes. 
New York and neighboring New Jersey accordingly 
forbid the booking, as tentatively proposed by mis- 
guided theatvical agents, of the Jelke vice trial wit- 
ness, Pat Ward. The implication was that she should 
go and sin no more away from gin. 

VARIETY, at the time, editorially recommended that 
the lady get lost. American free enterprise was 
fine, but it was late in the day for Miss Ward to be 
marketing her voice. 

No addresses are given by the Alcoholic Beverage 
Control, of which Judge Thomas E. Rohan is chair- 
man, but it’s believed a few places have suffered 
license suspension for bawdy performances. Gam- 
biing is the main evil against which the law is on 
guard respecting saloons—and, incidentally, the 
modern idea is that there shall be nothing like the 
saloon of yore. 

Although during the war years the “joints” on 
West 52d Street operated fairly “raw,” New York 
City and State at this time have nothing even re- 
motely like the dives in and just outside Chicago. 

“Clip” the drunk? Better not get accused. 


HOW FAR IS TOO FAR? 


By DON WILSON 
Chicago. 

The Illinois Liquor Commission does not instigate 
license revocation in saloons and cafes for lewd and 
lascivious entertainment unless there has first been 
action taken by the local authorities. Recently at 
Calumet City, licenses were yanked from two strip- 
peries for what is described by the liquor commis- 
sion as “going too far.” 

If the operators want to contest the revocation, 
an appeal is made to the Illinois Liquor Commission, 
which either sustains or overrules the revocation. 
However, all saloons in incorporated areas are under 
local license also, so regardless of state action they 
couldn't reopen if the local ticket was cancelled. 

In the unincorporated areas, where the shutter- 
ing was done by a county sheriff—that’s where an 
appeal would have some bearing. 

The state does take direct action, however, with- 
out waiting for local request, in the case of gambling. 
The other day two saloons (no entertainment) were 
closed for gambling; one in Chicago, one in Spring- 


FRISCO EASY-GOING 


By WILLIAM STEIF 
San Francisco. 
no evidence that California's Board of 
Beverage Control, or any other State 


There's 
Alcoholic 


STATE LIQUOR LICENSE BOARDS 
QUIETLY CURB ROUGH STUFF 
—AT LEAST IN MOST AREAS 

By ROBERT J. LANDRY eee 


licensing authority, is using 
licenses and so exclude some kinds of talent from 
cafes or nightclubs. Ernest Besig, executive director 
of the Northern California branch of the American 
Civil Liberties Union, declares he hasn't “heard of 
the liquor board using its power for that purpose” 
in more than two decades in Frisco. 


its power to revoke 


Besig points out that censorship of burlesque 
strippers, offbeat nightclub acts, “female impersona- 
tors” at clubs is generally controlled by local or- 


dinance 

Frank Fullenwider, the liquor board's top exec in 
the Frisco Bay Area, says “we follow the lead of the 
local agencies ... in the absence of some such action 
(under local law) we leave the licenses alone.” 

Fullenwider adds that in Frisco “we're very re- 
luctant to step in” on stripper shows and the like 
because “the district attorney finds it almost impos- 
sible to get convictions under the local ordinances.” 

The liquor chief points out that even when his 
agency does act to lift a license, the nightspot opera- 
tor in question has almost invariably first been con- 
victed of pandering, running a center for B-girls or 
has a long police record 


By GUY LIVINGSTON 
Boston. 

With Hub niteries confined to singers and comics 
for the most part, “moral tone” of live talent poses 
only negligible problems for the local liquor auth- 
orily, the Boston Licensing Board. This board, un- 
der new chairman Clarence Elam, who replaced the 
veteran and colorful Miss Mary Driscoll, retired, is 
mostly concerned these days with transfer of liquor 
licenses. 

The Board takes action against niteries on moral 





London Niteries Keyed 
To US. Tourist Tastes 


By DICK RICHARDS 
i London. 
Air travel having brought London and New York a mere highball 
shake away from each other, visitors to Britain who enjoy a little cheer- 


| ful night-owling are entitled to ask what there is in store for them. Is 


| 


| the effort is worth it. 


| for instance, 


tone of live talent only after complaints by police. | 


There has been little complaint of moral tone since 
five years ago when some 18 cafes and clubs with 
swish shows had their licenses lifted. It was then, 
the two famed Boston burlesque theatres, the Old 


Howard and the Casino, were punished by shutter- | 


ing. The Old Howard never reopened. 

Show biz on the nitery side has a decidedly clean 
bill of health these days. A wave of strippers and 
oriental terpers faded fast. 

Haven of the tassle twirlers is now Revere, across 
the harbor from the Hub. There a White Way is 
flourishing with several spots using exotics. State 
Police keep an eye on the roadside clubs throughout 
the state and in a series of raids last year, hauled a 
number of dancers and club managers into court. 

License Board recently turned down two applica- 
tions for liquor spots in the vicinity of the new Pru- 
dential Centre where the city’s new $12,000,000 
cultural auditorium will be built. The ‘500-foot 
law” in Massachusetts continues to be a deterrent 


in preventing transference of liquor licenses from | 


one location to another in the proximity of a church. 
The law stipulates that no original liquor license 
can be located within 500 feet of a church or school 
unless it has been so located in the old premises. 


London okay for some nocturnal fun or should it be regarded merely 
as a jumping-off place for the bright lights of Paris and Rome? 

Those who have been spoiled by the lavish free-and-easiness of the 
Great White Way may find the London ‘night scene a shade slow—es- 
pecially at weekends. But the Yank visitor can still find a fair measure 
of entertainment. 

Main snag, of course, is Britain’s archaic licensing law which leaves 
the average tourist bewitched, bothered. bewildered and distinctly dis- 
enchanted. Even the natives can barely understand this puzzle which 
is an hangover from a Defense of the Realm Act which has never been 
repealed since the war— the first world war. 

This means that though there is scarcely an hour of the day or night 
when the thirsty wanderer cannot get a drink legitimately there is al- 
ways a reasonable doubt as to whether he is doing it at the right time 
or at the right place. The no-more-drinks-after-a-certain-hour law is 
inexorable, but the “certain hour” varies amazingly from district to 
district, and often from saloon to saloon. 

Americans are sometimes slightly bemused by the fact that in Britain 
the word “club” differs from its use at. say, the Stork or Ei Morocco, 
In Britain a club is a membership operation and, if it is a night club, 
the customer must usually pay a minimum of $2.80 for the privilege 
of entering before spending his dollars. However, the determined revele 
ler will not find it difficult to arrange membership at such niteries, 
after which there remains only the formality of finding out whether 
In many cases the answer can fairly be said to 
be “yes.” 

The London night life scene is constantly changing. The visitor can, 
toss away his tuxedo. When the fashionable 400 Club, 
favorite haunt of Princess Margaret, dropped its must-dress rule it 
was the end of an era. When the ritzy Cafe de Paris, gilded showcase 
of top talent, threw in its hand and turned the place into a teenagers’ 
Palais de Danse it seemed to be sounding the death knell of London 


| night life. When the Savoy Hotel announces that, after January, it may 


not even have cabaret at all for some months, it seems that the writ- 
ing is plainly written on the wall. Yet to some degree, London's night 
life manages to survive. 





Floorshows and Itineries | 


Apart from the Cascade Restaurant, most of the floorshows of the 
Copacabana or Latin Quarter type are ensconced in clubs—the Eve, 
the Astor, the Embassy, the Latin Quarter, Winston's, Churchill’s, 
Murrays, the Don Juan and the Cabaret all pin their faith on several 
acts and on girls wearing a spangle here and a spangle there. The 
Stork Room, with Al Burnett as host, remains one of the biggest draws 


| for show biz personalities. 


Harry Morris, boss of the Colony Restaurant, sticks to one act, as do 


Quaglino’s and the Allegro. Two acts, Viera and Hutch, are the big- 


Boston was barred by the Licensing Board. Several | 


cafes had petitioned to show old 16m sound films 
for the entertainment of its customers. Theatre op- 
erators and then police commissioner, the late 
Thomas F. Sullivan, opposed the petition at a public 
hearing. Frank C. Lydon, executive secretary, Allied 
Theatres of New England, also strongly opposed the 
use of films with whiskey 
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12 Corpses Says 
Bullet No Gag 


By MILBOURNE CHRISTOPHER | 


“Who Switched the 
Gun?” readers’ ex- 
change during 1957 missed the 
target. One followup letter per- 
petuated a long-exploded myth. 
Variety itself reported that the 
bullet-catching feat “seems to 
have originated nearly 100 years 
ago with Robert Houdin.” 


VARIETY'S 
Magician's 


The trick’s been around more 
than 326 years. Rev. Thomas Beard 
in his “Threats of God's Judg- 
ment,” which was published in 
1631, tells of Coulew of Lorraine 
who caught bullets fired at him 
from harquebusses and _ pistols. | 
Coulew did all right facing the! 


business ends of weapons, but lost 
his life when his assistant whacked | 
him over the head with his shoot- | 
ing piece 

Variety ended with a mish- 
mashed version of the Chung Ling 
Soo shooting. minus the name of, 
the performer. Other old bones | 





s 








were rattled with “talk” that Chung 
Ling Soo (Billy Robinson) died as 
the result of “a contrived plot | 
either by Robinson himself, who full 
was said to have been despondent, 
ot by someone who wanted to @ 


professional 
little 
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Plaving consecutively—BUT 
schedule 
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65th 


Rockville Center, 
hotel at 
| LOMBARDY and then, of ¢ 

Jean Carroll is undei 


+ t ’ 
JEAN CA 
THAT’S NOT ALL. In 
has a little eatery—the STEAK 
THAT'S NOT ALL. 
Hlins in Miami Beach 
there's her “husband.” 

the direction of General Artists Corp. 


addition to a 
Jean 
Island—BUT 
Street and C 


called the 


ourse 


gest draws at the last two spots and between them they take care of 
most of the year. Morris at the Colony has adopted a new technique 
which is paying off. He now dims the lights after the cabaret and the 
band plays until 2:30 a.m. This way the Colony takes on all the atmos- 
phere of a night club but without the hostesses, the girls selling dolls, 
etc. Helene Cordet’s Cercle de La Maison de France, next door to the 
plushy Milroy Club, which caters only for supper and dancing, the 
Blue Angel, La Ronde, Edmundo Ros’s Club and the Society are others 
that usually stick to one act and, for the rest, rely mainly on their bands 
to entertain the customers. 

Another changing facet of London night life is the increasing pro- 
dominance of the coffee bars, which attract the younger people who 
cannot afford the heavy costs of night life. From this strata artists 
such as Lonnie Donegan and Tommy Steele have been discovered and 
though they tend to close at around midnight the coffee bars, which 
mostly exist in Soho and Chelsea, are filling a useful need for the 


. 2 : | London visitor. 
Two years ago, showing of films in barrooms In | sitor 


London night life may not have the range as in key cities in the 
US., but anybody who cannot find an excuse for staying up late and 
being entertained while doing so just isn't trying. But don’t forget 


| the billfold. In London, as everywhere else, doing the town is no pau- 








PIT in | 
Jean also has | 


per’s outing. 











Memories of Two 
Vaudeville Bears 


(Neither Goldilocks’ Friend ) 
By JESS FREEMAN 


Once there were two Western Vaudeville Bears by name Big Jim 
and Little Jim. Not related. Big Jim was a real legitimate wrestler 
who took on all comers in vaudeville theatres. He played for 
years, was known on all circuits in the midwest territory Mean- 
while Little Jim was originally lower down the show biz ladder 
in the smaller houses but he was developing his comedy talents. 

Big Jim was getting old and going blind. His boss confessed 
later that he realized the beast was nearing his finish as a per- 
former. But then the bear realized it, too, and became depressed. 
The end came suddenly one night in Dubuque, Ia., between shows. 
Big Jim fell (his boss said he jumped, despondent over his career) 
out of an upstairs dressing room window. He was unable to face 
another audience. 

When a wire reached the Chicago booking office floor telling of 
Big Jim’s end one of the agents cracked, “What's the matter, didn’t 
they have any place to break his jump?” 

The finish of Big Jim was Little Jim’s big chance. The booking 
office after not too much wrangling on price agreed to let Little 
Jim take over where Big Jim left off. But Little Jim, a more up- 
to-date vaudevillian, had some tricks that Big Jim never thought 
of. He was in fact a full-fledged comedy act with his own stooges 
who pretended to be regular theatre patrons. He was very up to 
date. When volunteers were called to wrestle the bear, no one 
could beat the stooges to the stage. They saw to that. 

Little Jim became a bona-fide show-stopper. A Chicago booker 
found that out when he arrived at the Grand, which was at State 
and 3lst. The police riot squad nad literally been summoned. The 
booker and the cops entered the house simultaneously and learned 
what caused all the commotion. Little Jim had been taught to 
remove the pants of his wrestling opponent for a big laugh finish 
to the act. It was all of that and this particular audience of 
Chicago natives went real wiid, frightening the manager. 

A comedy wow of these dimensions was rare in vaudeville and 
made Little Jim famous. He ended on the big time, a feature 
with Ted Healy. 
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Paris Nite Life: 


From Strippos To 


Death-Masks-While-You-Wait Bistros 


Paris. 
Paris nitery picture did not 
too much during ’57. In the 
fil nalysis spec and strip still 
he e upper hand, but there was 
s ype for those desiring some 
matter, besides flesh, in their 
e visits as a crop of small new 
with budding young stars 
to interest the nightlifers 
But they are few, and only a 
| | of revue boites have stood 
t nging tastes. Existentialism 

st a thing of the past. 

visitors mistake the U.S 
< life in Montparnasse and 
S Germain -Des-Pres for the 
} [his gives them some local 
( nd then they hie off to the 
I ents, gastronomic facets of 
I and its general atmosphere. 


y | after this is slated, and ap- 
peased, there comes the quest for 
the fabled nightlife of ‘“‘The City of 
I 


win draws in niteries the last 
irs have been nudity (both 
in striptease and straight presenta- 

n form) and the outright munifi- 
ri and spectacle that remains a 
( mbit. The Champs-Elysees 
j fe with strippo joints which get 
top play as oglers enjoy the erotico 
] 


tion gloss given to the peel. | 








Stripperies 
of them remain singularly 
actually, but are pleasing 
vay a Petty or Varga girl is, 


1 tic 


sin motion and parodying 

the old vamp techniques of 
pursed or oval mouths, bending 
backsides, overaccentuated bosoms, 
€ ( look good and undrape to 
t ne in well honed skits, usu- 
( Horse is still the best, with 

e second in Le Sexy. Both 


e the savvy to include good | 


§ t acts along with the flesh. 

p D'Or, Aiglon, Grisbi, Piano, 
ht ¢ Versailles, Sex Appeal 
also purvey nudes. 

\miral brings some intelligence 
into t cellar club with a revue 
twitting foibles, politics and human 
nature in general, Smattering of 
French helps here. Le Carrolls is 
still the money set’s fave and gives 
a smartly picked show with a touch 
of peel. Carrousel has travesty as- 
pects plus the uncanny Coccinelle 
who, many swear is really a wom- 
an. Those in the know say shim’s 
a McCoy impersonator. 

Suzy Solidor runs her small boite 
for those wanting a more personal- 
ized turn and Villa D'Este is a 
Savvy late boite for song and 


b 
it 


still the lush, bril- 


Lido show. 


in is 


King} 

staged 

pping themselves. 

Bell’s, off the Champs-Ely- 

small boite has audience par- 

tion gambits and makes for 
evening. 

Fiddle Joints | 
Dinarazade a smart Russo 
fi spot with good acts inter- 
spersed with the strings. That goes 
for all the other pizzicato spots 
from Scheherazade through Chez 
Florence, Monsignors, Ciro’s and 
Novy’s all unusually expensive. 

Between the Opera and Pigalle 
comes another flock of boites. Chez 
Gilles has a titillating show and 
atmosphere and Milord D’Arsouille 
Chez Agnes Capri give the 
k iin mation a workout as well as 

orpDs, 

Moulin Rouge’s vaudeville is sur- 
rounded by some production num- 
bers for cabaret purposes and the 
Pigalle flesheries are the Sphinx, 
ve Naturistes, Nouveau Moulin 
Rouge, Indifferent, Caprice Vien- 
noise, Narcisse, Pigall’s and Ro- 


] ( 


Rene 


ine 


idle 


and 


n ince, 

More travesty places turn up in 
Monocle and Chez Moune for 
ceep-voiced femmes, and Madame 


+} 


Arthur is for the limp-wristed men. 
The Butte Montmartre has many 
late cafes and also Chez Patachou 
oni 


if she is never there. Topper 
in Pigalle is La Nouvelle Eve with 
& sumptuous if heavy handed show 
and tabs are steep there. 











____ Montparnasse | 
Moving down to Montparnasse 
‘enotes that most of the clubs have 
ne strippos such as the Coliege 
1, Jockey, Venus, La Villa, Boule 
slanche, Canne A Sucre. L’Ele- 
lant Blane is still the elegant 
isery (a la New York’s El Mor- 
co) for the smart set. Gaby’s is 
‘ever and participation boite. 
St.-Germain-Des-Pres still gets 

tourists at its sidewalk cafes 


ad 
f 
Inr 
BR 
pl 
d 
{ 
a 


4 Main | 
ouble of the owners and creators | 


Jlooking for the remnants of the 
existentialist movement which 
have disappeared. But there are 
the jazz spots such as Club Saint 
Germain-Des-Pres, Vieux um 


Col 
bier, Tabou, plus the last holdout 
of inventive shows, the Fontaine 
Des Quatres Saisons. L’Abbavye still 
houses two American folk singers, 
Lee Payant and Gordon Heath. 
who pack this tiny spot 


ers 


Offbeateries 
There are also some offbeaters 
for young talent like L’Echelle 
Jacob Galerie °55, Le Bar Vert 
Hispano spots are Le Guitar and 
Le Catalan, plus a big sister (with 


more production value further up 
town) called La Puerta Del Sol 


| Left Bank again are the folk 
song spots like the Caveau Des 
Oubliettes and the Caveau De La 


Bolee, and the Arab bellydance 
joints of which the topper is the 
| El Djazair. 

Other jazz spots: Metro Jazz, 
Mars Club, Lucky Club, Kentucky 
Club and offbeaters open all night 
are Le Port De Salut where one 
can have a death mask made while 
one waits or Les Fleurs that has a 


continuous show of young enter 
tainers till the wee hours 

Au Franc Pinot is the tasteful 
cellar club on the Isle St. Louis 


built by the late Borrah Minevitch 
Run by his widow it the late 
and early diners and is a U.S. sh 


gets 


Ow 


biz mecca. There is dancing to a 
smart trio too 
Prices are high, usually $3 - $7 


minimum ,depending on the type 
of place or show involved 


‘Atlantic City Renews 
‘Ice Capades’ for 58 Run 


Atlantic City 
“Iee Capades” will return in 
1958 for a six-week stand in the 
Boardwalk Convention Hall ice 
rink, running from July 18 to 


Aug. 31. 
| Phillip E. M,. Thompson, mana- 
ger of city-owned Convention Hall, 
said that the option to repeat the 
show had been picked up. Produ- 
| cer John Harris last year signed a 
five-year contract with a renewal 
| clause. Under this, the Hall gets 
10% of the gate receipts up to 
| $300,000 and 15% on all above that 
figure. In addition, the city collects 
a 3% luxury tax on all admissions. 
Thompson said the Hall’s take 
last year was $30,000, plus rental 
| from concessions, This figure does 
}not include the money taken in 
from luxury tax. 


Bonifaces Face ‘Showmanship’ Era 
[NOT ENOUGH NOVELTY AND ENTERPRISE] 


An 


iorced 


era of ingenuity being 
on cafe bonifa They'll 
I » to go back to being showman 
if they and the cafe industry are 
Lo survive. With an era of compar- 
ative austerity probably facing the 
nation and with names becoming 
scarcer and more expensive by the 
booking, showmen will have to re- 
turn to the basics of operation. For 


1s 


ave 


many cafes, it used to be that the 
greatest battles were fought over 
the telephone in the haggle for 
attractions. Today that battle has 


shifted to the competition for cus- 
comers, 

Cafes today are reaching the 
point where they do not reflect 
individual personalities any longer 
It's become a big business — 
manned by sales staffs, in addition 
to the corps of entertainers, culi- 
nary artists and servitors. 

The changes that have occurred 
in the past few years have been 
beyond the comprehension of 
many nitery owners. The census 
of night clubs is at its lowest in 
years—certainly an indication that 
somewhere along the line econom- 
ics and changing tastes have gotten 
ahead of a lot of industryites. 
Fortunately, a lot of thinking 

ady has gone into the industry 

) r. In the vanguard are a 
handful of operators in New York, 


a! 
all 
he 





Las Vegas and Miami Beach who 
have cursed what they have 
termed the evil that has been 
wrought by the quest for names, 
and have gone to work from 
scratch. 


There’s a lot of novelty on the 
horizon for future bookings. Major 


cafes, in the blueprint or renova- 
tion stage, call for such items as 
water curtains, revolving stages, 


overhead platforms permitting sev- 
eral levels of stageing, ice tanks, 
and facilities that would rival a 
theatre built primarily for musical 


comedies. There’s even talk of 
niteries in-the-round, 
Lou Walters, for example, has 


completed the Casino de Paris, on 
the site of Copa City in Miami 
Beach, with many nitery innova- 
tions. He’s also planning the same 
elaborate stagecraft for the N. Y. 
spot which he'll open in the spring 
on the site of the defunct Arcadia 


Ballroom. All this is being done in | 


an effort to beat the rap on what 
| has been termed the “tyranny of 
names.” 
Miami Beach, has also installed 
elaborate stagings and hopes to be 
successful with a novelty policy. 

Apparently, all these are draw- 
{ing from successful models. Every 


The Deauville Hotel, | 


| garded 


By JOE COHEN 


nitery owner would like to have 
the Radio City Music Hall of the 
cate world. Many important oper- 
i have gone to Paris, to drink 
in the lore of such places as Le 
Lido, Monseigneur, Moulin Rouge 
and a few others. On the other 
hand, Parisian impresarios have 
been able to borrow ideas from the 


U. S., even if it has been only the 
stripteuses who took over the 
Crezy Horse Saloon 

The ideas expressed in those 
spots are finding their way to the 
U. S. The elaborate shows of Le 
Lido and the other Parisian lay- 
Ol have been dittoed in various 
ficorshows in this country. The 
new large nitery construction will 
have several elements of the stage- 
craft that have distinguished these 
places. The Monseigneur idea of 
sirolling fiddles has been widely 


copied. Although none has had the 
spectacular success of the original, 
several are doing well with that 
idea. The Chez Vito, N. Y., is basic- 
ally fiddles and a couple of classi- 
cal singers. The Cotillion Room of 
the Pierre Hotel, N. Y., ditched its 
name performers in favor of stroll- 


ine strings. This is its first season 


with that policy, and results are 
till to be determined. 

Perhaps one of the anomolies of 
the current cafe season is the 
swong return of la stripteuse in 
environments of respectability, 
and sometimes even family trade 
For example, the Dunes Hotel in 
Las Vegas, which couldn't get 
names and passed from one owner 
to another, finally settled down 
with a Minskyesque format and 
reportedly they’re living happily 
together, In increasing numbers, 
cafes are timidly sneaking in a 
mild strip act, and the operators 


are finding that the customers like 
the change. 


‘New Faces’ Coming Back 


Some hotels are studying a pol- 


icy of new faces, a la the late 
and lamented Leon & Eddie's of | 
New York. This has long been the 


policy in the intime spots such as 
the Blue Angel, Village Vanguard 
and a few others. Graduates 
these sites are now on the major 
cafe circuits, owing much of their 


of | 


sounds.” The period which started 
circa 1940 was one in which novel- 


ty, freshness, excitement and dar- 
ing abounded. Many of the names 
developed at that time, among 


them Danny Kaye, Danny Thomas, 
Dinah Shore and many others, to 
offer testimony to the brightness 
of that particular time. 

It was a time when there were 
a lot of offbeat operations. The 
aforementioned Leon & Eddie's, 
Cafe Society Uptown and Down- 
town, and the Blue Angel was 
started around that time, and the 
Latin Quarter first made its splash 
in that era. 

Today the novelty and experi- 
mentation are on a different level 
and frequently on a higher plane. 


The off-Broadway legit influences 
have made themselves felt in the 
cafe orbit. Spots such as Julius 


Monk's kemtoned cellar cafe, the 
Downstairs Room, have been huge- 
ly successful with three specially 
written intime revues. The Riviera 
Hotel, Las Vegas, is buying musi- 
cals for engagements just after 
completion on Broadway. In To- 
ronto, “The Drunkard” being 
revived, While not a new idea, a 
new generation, having learned to 
Charleston, may learn to hiss the 
villain and cheer the hero, and 
like it. The record names have not 
contributed too much to cafes, al- 
though several have graduated to 
the ranks of standard names such 
as Johnnie Ray and Tony Bennett. 
The operators found that when a 
singer with a disk hit came along, 
the non-spending kids formed the 
major part of the audience. 

For a few years now, cafes 
haven't built any names. Part of 
it is due to the fact that the num- 
ber of niteries are waning. For 
some time they have been content 


is 


to let other fields—records, video, 
| films — do their developing for 
them. By this time, perhaps 


they’ve lost the knack, or perhaps, 
with the existing number of niter- 
ies, names cannot be made any 
more, 

The bonifaces realize that 
they've got to learn to apply show- 
manship all over again. Competi- 
tion with free teevee is fierce. 
| They cannot ask the public to pay 
| for names given away on so grand 


career to the careful grooming |a scale without stepping out of the 
I 


obtained in these spots. 

Some in the industry even look 
for the return of the World War 
II era, which was an age of wide 
experimentation in talent, re- 
as even more important 
than the current quest for “new 

















HILDEGARDE 


| exhaustively for 


| 


| is obvious. Max Loew, in the York- 


| Ville 


nome. 
Blood, Sweat & Tears | 
Today, the operators realize 
they've got to play the angles. 
They can no longer trod the beaten 
paths. They’ve got to dredge 
ideas and new- 


comers, 
Success of some offbeat ventures 


section of New York, relies 


/}on new faces from the Continent, 


and is now going to open his third 
nitery in that sector. Max Gordon, 
of the Village Vanguard, N. Y., has 
been one of the most liberal users 
of new talent. He’s even tried 
poetry readings, thus fitting pa- 
tronage and atmosphere in mesh- 
ing what is predominantly an egg- 
head trade. 

Ideas are the most important 
factor these days, perhaps even 
more important than attractions in 
the nitery field. There will be hits 
and misses before some trend is 
established. But the fact that oper- 
ators can no longer afford to let 
money become their chief spokes- 
man is perhaps the most hopeful 
sign that has come upon the night 
club industry in years. 


BBC-TV’s MONOPOLY 
ON SCOTTISH SPORTS 


Glasgow. 

According to state of current 
negotiations, the British Broadcast- 
ing Corp. tv setup is likely to gain 
monopoly in Scotland of live broad- 
casts of all amateur swimming and 
amateur boxing contests. Both 
sports bring in leading audience 
reaction. 

The Scottish Amateur Boxing 
Association is negotiating a five- 
year contract with BBC for exclu- 
sive television rights of amateur 
boxing in Seotland, 

An official said an offer 
Scot indie tv could not 
with that from the BBC. 

More televising of swimming 
events is planned. The Bologna 
trophy contest, to be held at Kil- 
marnock, Scotland, in 1958, will be 
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televised Oct. 11 
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Product Itself Must Always Be Star; 


Industrial Live Talent a Risky Biz 
When Stress Is on Tired Sex & Gags 


By WERNER HAAS (and first-name,” or MCA _ proto-| 

(The author is a_ freelance|type. The object here is to meet 
writer - director of Industrial|executives from large  corpora- 
Shows, and a former CBS staffer.) | tions, through mailing-lists and 
—-—- j}expense accounts which some of 

I was most interested to read|the large entertainment corpora- 
in Variety recently about the)|tions can absorb. When these ex- 
billion-dollar market which indus-|ecutives come to New York, they 
trial shows have attained, or—/are feted at the fanciest Eateries, 


a show business eagles have|the plushest niteries. Convenient- 


tapped. Believe me, I take’ myjly some top star stops by the 
hat off to that small band of/|table to say “Hi, Irv.” This con 
treadmill operators, slide-film pro-|vinces the executives that here, 
jectionists, and purveyors of “aj/indeed, is a big wheel in the en 


tertainment industry who can con- 
| veniently provide a lavish show 
with star names that will really 
hold the attention of dealers. or 
distributors, or salesmen But, 
who remembers the product tha’’s 
supposed to be sold? 

Third—I call the “treadmill” or 
Dramaturev Prototype. This deals 
with any firm that has conceived 
an idea for presenting product 
that was instantaneously accented 
bv a client 10 years ago. and 
s‘ill being accepted by client af- 
ter client—without much _ voria- 
tion, except in product. While 
some mnvrfacturing concern de- 
mand “flash” with their presen- 
tations. too much gadgetry hides 
the main vurpose of the show. So 
where’s the product? 

Fovrth—is the one T have heen 


sure fire script to fit every occa- 
sion.” I take my hat off, mostly, 
because they were the first. And 
I take my hat off to let the wind 
ripple through my balding head, 
in mourning for what many of 
these so-called pioneers have done 
to. show business by exposing 
their side of it to big business. 
Actually, your article covered 
the Chicago operators mainly. Of 
the various names mentioned, I 
believe that Chicago has one or 
two of the most outs‘anding in 
a ever-more crowded field. How- 
ever, when your reporter talks | 
about that person who has 1,000| 
scripts to draw from, or the man 
with the Sears-Roebuck office and 
the mimeograph machine and 
thiek address book, I groan for our 
industry. And, rather than groan- 
ing silently I am forced to make 


is 








~ 


public what facts as reported from | brought un to respect. and nonor 
Chicago bother me, and how, in| is What T choose to call th» F rod- 
general, this industrial show busi-|"¢t is St-r.” I would like to brine 


this serious voint to the fore— 
because it is the only way in which 
bie business ond show business are 
going to be linked firmly, without 


ness can grow to a healthy multi- 
billion dollar phase of “Show Biz” 
as a whole. 


To my way of thinking there | *0!! : 
are four main types of industrial | £'V'"% One another a b‘ack eve 
show producers. : ee eee veld indus- 
ee 7 an rial show. like it or not, is to pre 
— The Buiidup — | sent products or services in the 
First consists of 12 tall “show most attractive, eve-filling manner 
girls” who three out of four times It cannot bo done with the “to hell 
know their right foot from their | with the refrigerators. spotlight the 
left, who are sent out to dance | dames!” type of showmanship. 
at fairs, expositions, and car-deal- - = = 
er show-room openings to spell Fit The Client 
jugglers and “exotic dancers.’ Each show must be “custom-tai- 
These “industrial shows” are bold-)| lored,” to fit each individual client 
ly advertised as coming directly | and product. Since Philco refrig- 
from the La in Fifth, or some such| erators compete with, say, Fri 
club—and are backed by a cigar-| daire models, why shouldn’t the 
chomping, Damon Runyon - lan-| shows that introduce them be ¢ 
guage spouting, sweating promo-| pecially created for each, rather 
ter who assures the harried execu-| than patterned on one another? 
tives that “the boys will love it!” Before I end up “continued on 
and usually the cheers and| Vartety’s page 64,” I would like 
whistles of the audience is taken|to resolve my moans and groans 
for approval. But, what product | against certain maimers of indus- 
is it selling? | trial show business. I would like to 
Second—I call the “wine, dine,! give them gratis some points to 























LUCILLE AND EDDIE ROBERTS 


Stars of the Radio and TV Show 
“WHAT'S ON YOUR MIND?" 

This amazing and amusing pair are one of the most unusual couples 
{n show business today. They are always working and always in 
demand. They are currently appearing in an Industriai Show for the 
Pittsburgh and West Virginia R.R. 

The year of 1957 included TWO. engagements in the Cotillion Reom 
of the Hotel Pierre. They hold the record there for return engagements 
as they do in many other locations such as the Radisson Hotel and The 
Cleveland and Detroit Statler Hotels. 

1958 engagements include among others: The Los Angeles Statler, 
The Shamrock Hilton, The Emerald Beach, in Nassau and the Colony in 


| the history of conjuring has pro- 


| bullet in Lynn, Mass. 


|from his chest with a penknife 
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London. 


For years the pessimists have 
been beefing about British vaude- 
ville. “It’s dying on its feet,” they 
have moaned. But, somehow, 
through all the wailing the sickly 
patient has managed to survive 
But, now one would have to be a 


super-optimist not to see the mel- 
uucholy writing on the wall. The 
folding of The Performer, local 
trade sheet which for 50 years has 
serviced vaudeville spotlights the 
plight that vaudeville now in. 
The death rattle can be plainly 
heard It seems only a matter of 
time before vaudeville, as we know 
JO LOMBARDI it, is a corpse. 

Musical Director Not so many years ago you could 
Congratulations to VARIET hardly toss a cracker in any direc- 
; _ 52nd Anniversary ‘tion in London without hitting a 
Enjoying Third Year at the LATIN | vaudeville theatre. Now there are 

QUARTER, New York only five operating. The Empires 
at Chiswick, Finsbury Park and 
Woolwich, the Metropolitan and 
Collins’ Music Hall. Even Collins's 
recently found itself with its back | 
to the wall and narrowly escaped | 
being closed down. 

The situation is a trifle less 
gloomy in the sticks. In a number 
of important key 
still raises a defiant head. A num- 
ber of lesser theatres in smaller 
cities are also still open but these 
being fed less by vaudeville 
roadshows, some of which 
and some of which 





is 








Y on its 











remember, which will give all of 
us creative people in the industrial’ 
show field some honor, rather than 
smears. 

(1) Make and keep the product 
the star of the industrial show. 

(2) Remember that there is more 
to show business than sex. 

(3) Tailor a show, not around 
ready-made skeletons—but around 
the proper identification and poli- 
cies of each client. 

(4) Remember that show business 
ha: an equal -ccent on both words 
Anyone know where I can get a 


are 
than by 
are mediocre 
are downright tatty 




















Saas ais anant” seats for The reason for this sad state, of 
& Prosy : course, is television. By now the 
new kid of show biz is used to be- 
ing blamed for almost everything 
jthat goes wrong in entertainment 
Bullet-In-Teeth 2 Sree ts eaniesenes 
but it has obviously had an effect 
——— Continued from page 248 -'on vaudeville b.o. As the cynics 
é ; : say: “Why go out and pay good 
shuffle him off this mortal coil in money for trash when you can sit 
flamboyant fashion.” at home and see it for free?” 
Will Dexter’s “The Riddle of “= : 
: ba cee Lack of Star Talent 
Chung Ling Soo” should convince 
any one that the shooting was But tv is not the sole answer to 
r state e de > ol- 
accidental or consult transcript of th sing 2 of the vaudeville dol 
. : drut The predominant one is 
the British coroner’s report. Ac- lack of star talent. Vaude thrives 
tually “ — -j =*) J - - a ‘ * ¢ . 
il powder trickling from one on the big individual personalities 
barrel of the gun to the othe p ial ¢ 
; : : . and not enough of them now exist. 
caused the second chamber, which, ; t Landon Palladium. ac 
4 Mu i diidG ® « - 
as never intended to be fired, to ||, ledged to be one of the great 
2 snowied 4 1e > greatl- 
become ignited. Each time the fe at , , \ ; : } 
est vaudeville theatres in the 
was performed a bit more powde1 rrld, had to rely on top Yank 
" : WOriG li ( é 
ipped down around the threads , s to draw the customers, and 
of a worn screw connecting the |). ice 1 Ah der 
ok 4 ¢ ; when the supplies dried up the 
barrels. Robert Churchill, the gun ,,.,, F : 
: a Palladium was forced to revert to 
expert called in by Police Inspec- |.) cieal ae 
tor Cornish, proved this point) whore are the big. d ing co 
nel are 4 ig raw if ‘O- 
ifter a thorough examination of! , ins? Beating their br nit = out 
the old-fashioned muzzle-loader. | |, 4.) “tigger + DE ear tgiaa Re pathos 
ons eg “ies: ; h on television. Some of the top 
The coroner’s jury gave the un- ‘ of o few vent : 
lame « e Ca Ss ag - } j 
inimous verdict of Misadventure : = n aS nee peepn 
a ike Max Miller and George Form- 
I have a letter Kellar wrote to py fing it not worth their while 
Houdini telling how a gun of the ¢o9 work a full year because of crip- 
same type, which he used in an- pling taxation. So the shortage of 
other trick, had accidentally mis-!| funny men is acute. Without full- 
fired in the same way. One of your | hJooded sketches and red-nosed co- 
correspondents opined that the| medians pattering in front of 
bullet-catch is not “particularly black-cloths, pernicious anemia 


dangerous if presented wisely and 
using common sense.” Don’t you 
believe it. When you face a volun- 
teer marksman who uses his own 


was bound 
vaudeville 
to wear 
and string 


to set in. Nowadays 
comedians are content 
immaculate lounge suits 


cities vaudeville | 


| the 


out a succession of sec- | 


TV Not Alone to Blame For 
K.O. of Vaudeville In Britain 


By DICK RICHARDS 


ond-hand wisecracks most of which 
people have already heard on tv. 
Carbon-copies of Bob Hope and 
Jack Benny, these comedians rare- 
ly have patter worthy of such great 
performers. They rely on risque 
gags which are no longer of the 
traditional vulgarity of the George 
Robeys and Billy Bennetts. 

So, in place of top-line come- 
dians, vaudeville bookers have had 
to fall back on disk singers and, 
for awhile, such names as David 
Whitfield, Dicky Valentine, et al., 
brought in the crowds. But grad- 


ually people tired of hearing the 
same songs that they can hear 


plugged interminably on radio and 
tv. They tired of impressions of 
Billy Daniels and Johnnie Ray. 
Most of all they tired of the micro- 
phone which, more than any other 
single cause, has helped to kill 
vaudeville. 

The Nude Hypo | 

A desperate attempt to keep the 
vaudeville houses open has been 
made by touring nude revues, 
These usually have a phoney Pari- 
sian flavour with catchpenny titles 
such as “Folies Striptease.” 
“Naughty, But Nice.” “Night With 
Naughtiest Girl.” “We've Got 
Nothing On Tonight” and so on. 
The atmosphere of such shows is 
usually desperately British, the 
sketches are often pretty tired, and 
there is a sameness about the nudes 
which is almost stupefying. 

But people are, apparently, pre- 
pared to, pay a penny for the peep- 
show arti there no doubt that, 
but for the nudes (if they move it’s 
rude. according to the law!), there 
would be far more casualties 
among provincial vaudeville thea- 
tres 

t is always sad to see any phase 
of show biz taking it on the chin 
but it must be firmlv said that, in 
many ways, vaudeville has asked 
for it and the blame must be ap- 
portioned equally between  ver- 
formers and impresarios. Many 
ille artists have failed to 
keep their acts up to scratch. They 


Is 


vaude\ 


have been content to trail around 
the sticks with the same old dreary 
material that has s — them with 


Often it 


dubious success for years 
is so suggestive as to make a mock- 
ery of the ery that vaudeville is 

all-family entertainment 
Sloppy Operation | 
There have been cases of enter- 
tainers not even bothering to make 
up before a performance, merely 
walking on to the stage in their 
street clothes. Under-rehearsal is 
stamped on too many acts. Many 


vaudevillians show a complete con- 
tempt for the sort of showmanship 
that has kept such dedicated art- 
ists as Sophie Tucker and Joe E, 
Lewis at the top. Some do not 
even bother with the elementary 
matters such as up-to-date front- 
of-house pix. 

Nor are the theatres always ex- 

Continued on page 252) 











rifle and own ammunition and he 








fires directly at you there is always 
the chance of a slipup. No feat in 


duced more corpses. At least 12 
performers have been killed dur-| 
ing the years and twice as many} 
more have been seriously injured. 

Just to mention a few of the 
casualties—DeLinsky’s wife was} 
shot in Arnstadt in 1820. Dr.| 
Epstein bowed out at the Cirque 
d’Hiver in Paris in 1869. Michael 
Hatal died with two bullet holes 
through his body in New York in 
1899. H. T. Sartell didn’t catch his 
Blumenfeld 
was shot in Basle, Switzerland, in 
1906. 

Wise old Signor Blitz dropped 
the gun trick from his program 
when a spectator secretly dropped | 
a handful of tacks in the barrel of 
his weapon before he pulled the 
trigger. Jean Hugard, the present 
Dean of the Society of American 
Magicians, had to pry buckshot 


when a_ prankish _ sharpshooter 
tampered with his rifle in Welling- 
| ton, New Zealand. 

Just for the record Producer's 
Shewcase, NBC officials and the 
N.Y. District <Attorney’s office 
weuldn’'t let me perform the bullet- 
catch on “The Festival of Magic” 
until I signed documents absolving 
the program and network of all 
responsibility and made an oral 
statement in the presence of 


January 
lawyers. 








NICK LUCAS 


15th on “THE B1G RECORD” 
ECCA RECORDS . 
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American Circuses: Groggy But Game 


During 1957 Tented Shows Numbered 16—Indoor-Stadium Outfits Counted 18—Enterprise Still 
Pays Off—Trend to Truck Operation Continues—Baseball Park Distances Rob Acts of 
Former Intimacy — Ringling-Barnum & Bailey Still Big Question For Future 


(Mr. and Mrs. Conway combine the standards of 
good journalists with the sentiment of lifetime circus 
buffs, as readers of their thoughtful report here last 
year will recall. They met, courted, and honeymooned 
on a circus. Claire (Fawcett, of the Hearst syndicate 
Fawcetts) Conway is au‘hor “We Fell In Love With 
the Circus,” the story of an enthusiasm. Tony Con- 
way, a professional writer, imbibed circus in his boy- 
hood via circus-operating kinfolk.—(Ed.) 


Many questions filled the minds of owners, performers, 
working men, and close friends of the circus as the year 
1957 began. None believed the many “death notices” 
which the public press had produced in the previous year. 
It was Mark Twain all over. Yet there was interest in 
how the nation’s 16 under-canvas and approximately 18 
indoor-stadium shows would fare and as to how they 
would meet the problems of “changing times.” 

In our visits to shows, our chats with showfolk, and 
in the comments of those close to the business we sought 
to determine how each circus, and the industry as a 
whole, fared during its tour. 

Our year began with Hamid-Morton’s stay at Uline 
Arena in Washington, sponsored by the local Shrine tem- 
ple. It wis a strong show, nicely presented, and the pub- 
lic came out in force. A winner for many years, no one 
anticipated any problem, and none developed. 

Talk on the show was largely of a new venture which 
was to be undertaken jointly with the Hunt Circus when 
a combination of the two show's acts would appear under 
the Hunt big top at Palisades Park, New Jersey, in con- 
junction with the amusement park’s spring opening. 
Circus Plays Palisades; 

Put Up Canvas During Snou 

The greatest speculation centered on how the show 
could be squeezed into the Hunt top. It took some doing. 
There was snow when they were setting the rigging, for 
example, and not once but twice they took down and put 
up the big top. But the effort was successful and the 
press of New York City hailed the abilities of all con- 
cerned—Irv Rosenthal of Palisades Park, George A. 
Hamid of the Hamid-Morton show, and the senior Charles 
T. Hunt, dean of the nation’s circus owners. 

Sufficiently successful at the amusement park date, Ro- 
senthal arranged for the Hunt show te ret-r- * August. 


Clyde Beatty Still Stars; 
Switched to Truck Setup 

The story of the Beatty show in 1957 cannot be appre- 
ciated fully without mention of its switch from railroad 
to truck operation. We have seen many truck shows over 
the years but this one seems unique in its equipment. 
Most semi-trailers feature a built-in sleeper unit, the 
whole outfit was kept fresh and clean looking, and the 
showfolk felt everyone’s efforts was appreciated. 

This show spent 10 days in towns within driving dis- 
tance of New York City and did quite well. It then had 
a week in Philadelphia, on the lot formerly used by 
Ringling, under a setup whereby the lot was free of rent 
and the show participated in the profit of the midway 
provided by concessionaires Quinn and Harris who held 
the lease for the date, The week was good though not up 
to hoped-for levels. 

Through New England and 
Beatty show. Turning southward 
into the tobacco states during the fall months. It was 
mid-November when the show played Si. Petersburg, 
Florida, then moved into quarters at DeLand with a 
very good season on the books. 


Canada went the 
again it made its way 


into 


Cristiani Circus Enjoyed 
Cook—W hile Still Sober 

In the early fall we enjoyed a short stay with the 
Cristiani Bros. Circus, owned by the internationally 
famous riding act family. The show had played through 
the south into Pennsylvania, New England, and New 
York and was making its way south once again. Every- 
where there had been good houses but there was a small 
Jabor problem. Harry Dann, now the Cristiani equestrian 
director after 15 years clowning, told us the story of one 
shortage 

“We'd had a series of cooks during the season,” he 
said, “Never could keep one long. Well, this guy comes 
on and he looks the part; tall, greying, rather hand- 
some older man. So he went to work. We walked into 
the cookhouse for lunch that day and there, of all 
things, was an attractive tuna fish salad on a bed of 
crisp lettuce and the whole thing was topped off with 
radishes cut in flower shapes like at a fancy hotel. 

“That was fine. But in a circus cookhouse! We won- 
dered how long it would last. Well, it went along that 
way; first day everything just so—second, third, 
fourth. So the seventh day was payday and the guy 
picks up his and goes on into town. Must’ve headed 
jor the nearest bar. Anyhow that was the last we eyer 
saw of him. He sure was good while he lasted. Gee, 
you should’ve seen me frying eggs for everyone this 
morning!” 

While on the show we learned of plans for a larger 
big top in 1958—the first Cristiani top to require a dou- 
ble row of quarter poles. And there was talk about a 
series of seat wagons, differing from those on other shows, 
to be put into use in the new season. 

A few weeks later we had a visit with the smallest of 
the shows we were to see during the year. This was 
the Benson Bros. Circus, owned and managed by Bill 
Morris. We've caught this show now and again over the 
last four seasons and can note a steady improvement in 
the program, equipment, etc, It is a happy show for one 
thing. And the mood of the showfolk is much like read- 
ing a barometer. In this case the feeling was one of good 
houses, a well-fed troupe, contented performers. ? 

On Benson is a little lady of English origin (we wouldn't 





By CLAIRE & TONY CONWAY 


want to suggest her age) named Nelly (Hodges) Hodgini. 
Her famiy has been for generations a part of the circus 
world, among them the famous Hodgini riding act. Nelly 
has been a clown on Benson for some seasons, one of 
the few lady clowns in the business. She is delighted that 
her grandchildren are already learning the arts of their 
profession on the shows with which their parents per- 
form. But even greater is her pleasure that within the 
last year she has been granted her American citizenship. 
Lady Clown in Whiteface 

Makes With Patriotic Glow 

Nelly is always running here or there to get this prop 
or that. One of her little tasks is to see that the American 
flag is brought out in time for a mounted rider to carry 
it in the tournament which opens the show. “It’s my 
flag now, you know!” she told us as she carried it across 
the lot. Had anyone ever taken her photo as she held the 
flag? We asked. No, no one had. So we did. And you 
should see the look of pleasure on her clown-white face 
in that photo! Such satisfaction! 

The Polack Bros. (Eastern Unit) date at Baltimore is 
one we always look forward to. Nor was this year’s Shrine 
offering at the Fifth Regiment Armory anything less than 
we had hoped for. This was one of the finest organiza- 
tions on the road. It was well costumed, had topnotch 
acts, and its running order and timing were just right 
to keep the audience content. 

Outstanding among the staffers was Dick Slayton, the 
finest example of equestrian director-announcer in today’s 
circus world. Credit, too, Henry Keyes and the Ronstroms, 
Rex and Kitty, for pacing the show musically. 

Why talk of Polack Eastern in the past tense? Simply 
because it is a thing of the past. The two Polack shows 
(Eastern and Western) were consolidated as of the first 
of the year. Both were strong shows. Each had its own 
following. Each made it date after date. But something 
went wrong in the relationship between the Western 
Unit and its sponsors in California. Now the two units 
are one. 

Dick Slayton, it should be noted, already had planned 
on a change before the merger. He is today equestrian 
director-announcer for the Orrin Davenport Circus. Orrin, 
remembered as a great rider and a pioneer in presenting 
indoor shows under auspices, has an insight into the 
business possessed by few others. 

Col. Tim McCoy Wild West 
‘Concert’ Follows Circus 

Reliable reports reached us concerning shows we were 
unable to catch. Mills Bros. had an okay, though short, 
under-canvas season and presented a performance com- 
parable with their efforts of previous years. Kelly-Miller 
continued to utilize a number of tie-in advertising methods 
including drawing a heavy cage wagon to the business 
district with a six-horse hitch. For most of the season 
Col. Tim McCoy was featured in the “Concert” or Wild 
West offered by the show. Hagen Bros., under the man- 
agement of Bob Couls, continued to grow and again 
offered a performance that will assure the return of 
customers in future years. 

Some Ringling Performers 
Drive in Own Cars 

The new version of Ringling-Barnum moves on about 
a dozen trucks and uses three stock cars and three sleep- 
ers provided by the railroads. Many acts do not use the 
train but make the jumps between dates with their own 
cars and house trailers. 

Baltimore gave us our first glimpse of a ball park 
Ringling. To say that it amazed us would be putting it 
mildly. The frames for the aerial rigging were fascinat- 
ing and caught the eye. But the rings formed a triangle 
—center ring at home plate, ring one at third base, ring 
three at first base. And the distances! There simply was 
no intimacy here. In a big top or in a building every- 
thing is close enough for you to feel a part of it. Not so 
in ball parks. Unless you sat opposite center ring you 
could not hope to see more than two rings at any one 
time. 

The performance was, however, well paced and moved 
smoothly. The productions were arranged to take advan- 
tage of the outside layout. In all respects it was what 
you'd expect of Ringling. The showfolk were “with it 
and for it” and everyone, ourselves included, agreed that 
it was all a matter of adjustment. 

We never could gauge an audience in a stadium too 
accurately. The seating facilities were simply too vast. 
Baltimore certainly had the best houses of the three 
cities where we saw the show in mid-summer. Washing- 
ton seemed to do reasonably well. But Philadelphia did 
poorly. None of these stands was even nearly ideal. But 
why? 

The show itself was not the answer. Art Concello and 
his staff know the business; they don’t make mistakes. 
Equestria. director Bob Dover and the men working 
with him have long been a smooth-working combination. 
No man in the business today can surpass Dover who 
has earned his position the hard way. The one and only 
Pat Valdo chose wisely when he chose Dover to learn 
his own job 
Kiss Goodbye to Yesteryears’ 

Big Splash *Circusy’ Ads 

These are the things we saw—or didn’t see. All three 
dates utilized a type of advertising foreign to Ringling. 
It was not “circusy.” In fact it was more often like the 
ads of a record store offering the latest albums or of a 
rock ’n’ roll outfit bringing a rock stage show to town. 
The radio spots were very much like the more objec- 
ionable auto lot ads. And there simply was no use of 
paper. There was no advance crew at all. Few people 
knew any show was coming, 

These were promoted towns in which .the show left 


advertising, ticket sales, and other details to one pro- 
motional firm. But these people did not know anything 
about working with a circus and got themselves into 
pickle after pickle. It should be understood that a num- 
ber of promotion firms were used throughout the year 
and we saw only how one worked. 

Yes, Ringling did have press men, though not as in 
former years. Frank Braden worked only New York and 
did not go on the road. Howard Y. Bary was in New 
York and stayed throughout about half the tour. It was 
Bary, in fact, who gave the show the major publicity 
break it received in Washington and Philadelphia through 
his use of a “Fifty Year Club.” 

Circus people across the nation know and respect Mel- 
vin D. Hildreth, prominent Washington attorney and a 
founder of the Circus Fans Assn., and Dr. William M. 
Mann, retired director of the National Zoo, both of whom 
have known the circus for over 50 years. Bary honored 
them, and also got some publicity, by naming the 50 Year 
Club in Washington in their honor. Membership was 
given to anyone who wrote in to tell their memories of 
either the Barnum & Bailey or the Ringling Bros, show 
in 1907, and each member received two tickets to a spe- 
cified section for the Saturday matinee. 

The results were most gratifying; the papers gave the 
club good play and all the “club members” had a swell 
time. But Philadelphia has no Mann or Hildreth so things 
did not go as well there, though the “club” was given 
notice in the daily press. 

In Washington we arrived at the special entrance for 
showfolk and press and had trouble in having our work- 
ing pass honored. It seems that the promoter controlled 
the door and had no one from the show on hand to rec- 
ognize who was who. Well, along came Harold Ronk, 
ringmaster and announcer, carrying not one but two com- 
plete changes of costume including the traditional red 
coats. He had no pass so the man on the door rejected 
him. 

Amateurism Creeps Further; 
Ringmaster Can't Make It 

“Look, I'm ringmaster for the show,” pointed out Har- 
old, “If I don’t get inside, I don’t start the show.” 

“Buster,” said the attendant, “I don’t give a good etc. 
who the etc. you are. If 1 don’t know you, you don’t get 
in! Get someone to identify you.” 

“O.K.,”" agreed Harold, “Where’s the circus office?” 

“Inside.” 

“Well, how can I get a pass if I can’t get inside?” 

“Look, buddy, I don’t give a...” 

Forget who came along and saved the day but the 
ringmaster finally was allowed in the stadium. 

Traveling by sireetcar and bus in these cities, we had 
opportunity to obtain the viewpoint of the circus going 
public through personal observation. These are not our 
beliefs, but those of the paying customers. 

The public liked the show but said they liked the 
under-canvas circus better. They did not like the dis- 
tances. They felt that the newspaper ads suggested a 
menagerie of animals and, of course, there was none, 
And they missed the sideshow; it just didn’t seem right 
to them to be without the “strange people.” 

Will the public, return a second time to Ringling as it 
now is? That is the question! 

We spent a great deal of time with the showfolk in 
the backyard and in the areas beneath the stands. And 
what did they think of the new setup? Without excep- 
tion they saw advantages to both methods of operation. 
In the new setup they like the inside dressing rooms and 
the showers in buildings and stadiums built for sports 
events. Both these facilities made it easier to keep clean 
and made life more comfortable. 

But the great distances from dressing rooms to per- 
forming area were already beginning to wear on them, 
They didn’t like the problem of getting rooms or of find- 
ing a proper place for their house trailers. In Baltimore 
and Philadelphia they were forced to stay 15 and more 
miles outside the city. Nor were there usually restaurants 
near the bal! parks and it was a problem to get a good 
meal. 

Yes, it looked very strange to have the show without 
a big top and we mentioned this now and again. So it 
was that Claire teased one of the clowns: 

“Well, what’re you going to do now, bub? The big 
top’s the only girl you've ever been faithful to.” 

“Abh,” he shrugged, looking at the layout, “This thing's 
just one of Bertha’s pups.” 

Ringling’s schedule of ball park and auditorium dates 
seems quite erratic compared with its former tented 
operation which played day in and day out. But every- 
body is said to profit for it is supposed to mean a longer 
tour when all is said and done. 


Curious Eyes Watching For 
1958 Clues; Whither Ringling 

Plans for the ‘58 offering of the big one have not been 
announced but it is understood that Richard and Edith 
Barstow will not stage and choreograph the show. Plans 
are said to be underway for a number of “pre-Gotham” 
dates for the first time 

News stories, both good and bad, concerning Ringling 
seem to be avoided by many daily papers. This would 
seem to be due to mistakes made by former well-inten- 
tioned, non-circus executives which linger in the minds 
of newsmen. At any rate, we often receive clippings from 
Florida papers which are real news to us since our papers 
don’t carry them 

Among such steries are those concerned with suits 
brought by the so-called 49ers (stockholders controlling 
49° of Ringling) agaifst the corporation executives on 
charges of mismanagement. At this writing the trials 
have not begun 

How was the past season? What of the future? We asked 
owners and managers and the consensus is that the busi- 
ness is in good shape and that there will aiways be a 
circus. 
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Gulp-and-Gallop Uncharms Buenos Aires 





FINE RESTAURANTS AND LEISURELY LIVING ONLY MEMORIES— 


CAFE BOSSES NEED 


By NID 
Buenos Aires. 

A depressing process of “de-personalization” is transforming Buenos 
Aires from the “millionaire village’ of 40 years ago, into a great, 
swarming, striving hive of humanity, without distinguishing person- 
ality and—for the time being—without much charm, 

Distinctive restaurants, cafes and “chocolaterias,” which gave the 
city. “character” 20 and more years ago, vanish to be succeeded by 
vulgar, robot-like, quick-lunch counters and American bars, where 
crowds teem in such number that no customer stands out. 

This sign of the quickened tempo of Argentinian living means that 
people are in too much of a hurry for the leisurely gourmandising and 
conversation of their grandparents. There’s also a psychological change, 
which makes them less sociable, less prone to sit over a cafe table 
gossiping, or discussing literature, as in the pleasant days of nostalgic 
recall. 

Of the old spots where entertainment folk, writers, dramatists, and 
politicians foregathered, only a couple survive. Most hardy survivor 
is the Helvetia, the oldest bar in town, on Corrientes and San Martin, 
founded in 1860 near the home of its most eminent patron, Bartolome 
Mitre, founder of “La Nacion” newspaper, General and statesman. 
Its survival is a miracle, because in the 1955 revolution, it took a past- 
ing from the fire of three tanks and countless machine-guns, as the 
Army smoked out Peron’s “Alianza” storm-troopers from a last hide- 
out in the building adjoining Helvetia. In the process most of the cor- 
ner-front was reduced to rubble, but has been rebuilt in the style of 
1869. In addition te the wonderful wine cellar the Helvetia is renown- 
ed for the juicy quality of its “empandas” (a form of mince pie) from 
Salta. 

Another surviving relic is the Cafe Tortoni, on Rivadavia, which 
celebrates its centenary next year. Tortoni always catered to the news- 
papers, as Rivadava is the Fleet Street of B.A. Cafe will probably con- 
tinue in existence as long as there are newspapers and -newspaper- 
men. 








7 Gulping a la Yanqui 





In old times the cafes were meeting places for men without clubs, 
and customers spent at least half an hour over the marble-topped 
tables. Today in the cafe bars with plastic counters some 36,500,000 
demi-tasses were dispensed in a recent year at about 1 peso each, to 
customers who “loitered” no more than 10 to 12 minutes. 

All day long and most of the night these coffee bars cater to an 
Argentinian public which imbibes coffee as North Americans drink 
Cokes. First there is the post-breakfast cup, then the pre-lunch, fol- 
lowed by the post-lunch drinkers, later the mid-afternoon lot pass 
through then the pre-cinema crowd and the post-cinema coffee drink- 
ers, until well past midnight. 

There is a clear affinity here between film-going and coffee-drinking. 
Another disappearing feature of this metropolis is the milk bar, or 
“lecheria” curiously gangsters (“cirujas’’) nursed their ulcers with 


large helpings of milk pudding, while their molls consumed hot choco- | 


late and Spanish “churros” (a sort of doughnut) for the princely 
sum of 60 centavos (1 cent). The lecherias are now being transferred 
into fruit-juice bars. Vitaminously concoctions are churned out by 
noisy blenders. 


| Landmarks No More | 


Demolition crews are tearing down two outstanding B. Aires eateries. 
These are the 75-year old Gran Hotel de Mayo, facing the Plaza of 
that name, just flanking the Casa Rosada (Pink House and seat of Gov- 
ernment), and the 67-year old “Pedemonte” on Rivadavia, at which 
lunches mostly lasted well into the 5 o'clock tea hour. 

The Mayo Hotel reached its peak in 1910, when it housed the Infanta 
Isabel, Aunt of Alfonso XIII of Spain, when she officially represented 
the Mother country at Argentine Centenary celebrations. Founded by 
Testoni and Cemino, the hotel sold out to Piedmontese restaurateur 
Primo Conte early in this century. Conte already had another restau- 
rant at Cangallo 900, known to gourmets for the food prepared by the 
Fernier Brothers. The murals on Conte’s walls depicted cherubs en- 








HELP AGAINST HELP 





EMBER 


, gaged in such innocent forms of sport that all the males were ranged | 
on one wall and the females on t’other. 

Tango singer Carlitos Gardel had his special table at Conte’s “Mayo” | 

| salon, where all the big turf-men foregathered, including jockey Irineo | 
Leguisamo. The singer dined there the eve of his fatal journey to | 

Medellin, Colombia, and some of his tango lyrics sang of Conte de- 

lights. 


| Those Were the Days! | | 








Conte once prepared a fabulous lobster, truffle-stuffed squab and 
tournedos with foie-gras, meal for the guests of millionaire Federico 
de Alvear, but the tab ran to 1,000 pesos a cover, which at that day’s 
exchange worked out at $250 per plate. 

When in the 1930's, Buenos Aires became boite-conscious, Conte's | 
was the first to start dancing in a back room of the restaurant. 

In 1952 Gumersindo Perez and Antonio Vazquez purchased the 
place with plans for modernization, but Peron needed to work up class 
hatred at one of his Plaza Mayo rallies, so his thugs planted a bomb 
outside the “Mayo,” which exploded while the plaza was crowded, and | 
|the opposition was accused of this “outrage against the people.” This 
|meant shuttering of the Mayo for months for “investigation”; there- 
after, Guillermo Patricio Sainz Kelly, head of Peron’s storm-troopers, 
felt he could dine and wine his 200 followers there for free, and the 
800,000 peso cost broke Perez and Vazquez, who have now had to sell 
for demolition. 

Pedemonte’s, which is now living on a day-to-day lease, was found- 
ed in 1890 by Jose Pedemonte, formerly of the Palazzo Pallavicino in 
Genoa. His most assiduous customer over the years, amongst such 
famous people as Caruso, Tita Ruffo, Tito Schipa and many others, was 
the ‘“Payo” (minstrel) Roque, dandy and wit, known in Paris as one of 
the intimates of “La Belle Otero.” Pedemonte’s Italian food will be 

| sorely missed by grey-haired Argentines and many show business peo- 

ple who have fed there when in Argentina. On a smaller scale, but 
| serving almost as good Italian dishes, is the “Liguria,” opposite the 
Colon Opera, where all the stars of “bel canto” have dined at one 
time or other. 








Help Gets Big Bite 

The doom of the great restaurants has been the 25% “laudo,” per- 
centage scheme, instituted by Peron, which gives all restaurant work- | 
ers such a large cut of the takings that no restaurateur can afford to 
stay in business. If the owner sits down to enjoy a glass of wine with 
one of the customers, even he must pay 25% on that glass to his staff! 

The Boca (mouth of the Riacluelo River) is B.A.’s most colorful 
quarter, akin to Montmartre, though smellier. Its famous restaurant 
“The Pescadito” (The Little Fish) was founded in 1893 by Italian 
Agustin Banchero, whose children grew up there with actors Leopoldo 
and Tomas Simari, painter Quinquela Martin and tango composer Juan 
de Dios Filiberto. The Boca named one of its alleys for Filiberto’s 
song, “El Caminito,” invariably picked by visiting longhairs as the 
complimentary Argentine piece for their repertoires. 

Banchero introduced pizza and Faina to Argentine palates in 1893, 
though itinerant venders had always sold it on street corners, in great 
round trays on charcoal burners. Today the quick-lunch counters make 
a speciality of pizzas, muzzarellas and fainas, which are as familiar 
food to Argentines as hamburgers to Yanks. 
| Up to 20 years ago it was easy to say where Argentine show-folk 
| went to eat and talk. They foregathered as near Corrientes and Es- 
|meralda as they could, because that was the hub of show business. 
They dined at the Odeon, alongside the Theatre of that name, their 

faces reflected in the great old Victorian mirrors; they supped at Ju- 
lien’s on Corrientes and Esmeralda, off hot onion soup and cold beer. | 
| Today all those spots have been driven out by high prices, the nearest 
| thing that replaces them are the “Fried Potato” or Pomme Soufflee 
| chain of restaurants springing up along Corrientes and nearby Laval- 
la, but none of these have the aura of gracious living that stamped the 
old restaurants and cafes of the past. 

| Perhaps distinctive centers may reappear when B. Aires again 
|has a distinctive theatre, not just translations or carbon copies of 
plays from other great cities. Can it be that playwrights can’t write 
| without a cafe table to write on? 
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Sillman in Vaudeville 
(Reprinted from VARIETY 
June 15, 1928} 











SILLMAN AND HART 
Songs, Dances 
13 Mins.; One (Special) 
Bist St. (V-P) 

Leonard Sillman and Dora Hart 
are a nifty team who dress and 
deport themse!ves according to the 
up-to-the-minute specifications uf 
class and swank. They have a 
breezy two-act that should lend 
distinction to the deuce spot on 
the better grade bills. 


Material is bright and new. Par- 
ticularly good is a number kidding 
the sheik ushers of the film houses. 
It is unusual to find such satirical 
stuff in present day vaude. There 
is also an excellent idea in a bur- 
lesque of the “smile” ballads. How- 
ever, this idea lacks necessary 
punch lines. 





The act concludes with an im- 
personation of the Swiss number 
done by Fred and Adele Astaire 
in “Lady Be Good.” They should 
try to get more out of the run- 


British Vaude | 


=———ae Continued from page 250 anus | 





empt from blame. It does not ap-| 
ply to the bigger circuits but some 
vaudeville theatres are shabby in | 
appearance and the service staff! 
lazy. Getting a drink in most thea- | 
tres (and in the U.K. an interval 
drink is part of the pleasure of 
going to a show) is a major opera- 
tion and customers resent having 
to pay for cloakroom facilities and 
programs. 

All these criticisms are valid} 





| 


New Eng. Tourism 
In All-Time Mark: 
Income, Roads Aid 


Boston, 
Yankeeland’s 1957 resort biz 
a billion dollar tourist attraction, 
was the biggest in history, the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, 

which conducted a study, found. 
Biz was hotsy from the Canadian 
border to the New York boundary, 
from the Berkshires to Province- 
town: The tourists came earlier, 
stayed longer and spent more, the 

bank’s study revealed. 

Best previous year was 1953, 
This was topped regionally this 
year by 3%, but in some areas the 


|plus was as much as 12%, 


August was the peak month and 
tourist biz in that stanza was 75° 
above August, 1956. 

Factors influencing the big gain 
this year, as reported by the bank, 
were: Rise in personal incomes 
and in number of paid vacations, 
both providing more funds for 
travel and short excursions. New 
turnpikes and expressways in the 
six N.E. states helped bring the 
tourers in. Early hot weather and 
continuous heat, with absence of 
rain for most of the summer, fa- 
vored the tourist biz this year. 

Cape Cod, with a 12% hike over 
1956 levels, was highest of the re- 
gions in occupancy gains. New 
Hampshire registered at the same 
level as 1956; Maine was 1% 
ahead; and Massachusetts led with 
a 6% hike. Plymouth had a bigger 
biz due to the Mayflower show. 
Cape Cod biz reached new peaks. 

Beach spots had it big. Hamp- 
ton Beach, N.H., nabbed more, as 


|did York Beach and Old Orchard 


Beach, Me., and Revere and Nan- 
tasket, Mass. 





(From Variety, June 3, 1921) 


WHEN PROHIBITION 
CLOSED MAXIM’S, N. Y. 


Maxim's closed for the season 
Saturday. Perhaps it closed for 


| all time under the management 


that made the name of Maxim’s as 
well known over here as Maxim’s 
in Paris is famous over there. 
Maxim’s, New York, was an excel- 
lent example of the typical cabaret 
restaurant, as handled in New 
York and as one should have been 
handled anywhere. 

Maxim’s was a liquor place, 
though no New York restaurant ex- 
celled it in quality or cooking of 
its food. And it had a show, a 
floor show, the first cabaret to in- 
stall one. When the dry spell hit, 
Maxim’s thought it could save the 
expense of the show and do as 
much, minus that cost. It didn't 
work out the way planned. Per- 
haps, through Maxim’s discarding 
its show at the time, other cabarets 
were finding it necessary to en- 
large revues or put in new ones 
to attract business. 

With the floor show out, Maxim's 
passed away, playing to the wait- 
ers only, apparently conclusively 
proving that despite its atmos- 
phere, its liberty, food and liquor, 
it was the show after all that made 
Maxim's. 

The other places were not and 
could not be made by the show, 
although tried. It was simply that 


why vaudeville is now the Cinder-| ‘he other places were not Maxim's, 
ella of British show business. Can | “4 not know as much about that 
fresh blood be pumped into its peculiar type of restaurant as the 
sickly veins? The Variety Artistes |M@xim’s managers did, and didn’t 


of the situation and is determined | 


to try and do something to ease it. 
They are looking to the Working 
Mens’ Clubs which abound in the 





Federation recognizes the gravity|!@ve the kind of show or people 


in it who could make a place a3 
the show and its people made 
Maxim's, 


A great place among cabarets in 








WILL JORDAN 


North of England and the Mid-|its day, holding its own crowd, get- 
lands. If these clubs could be per-| ting the best spenders in the coun- 
suaded to use only Union members | tty, who ran up $300 to $400 indi- 
a considerable amount of extra|Vidual checks of a night, Maxim's 
work would be available. | was a gold mine for the past six 
It is an anomaly that several OF seven years. Sime. 
theatres are being reopened for [This typified Volstedism’s kayo 
live shows and a number of new/to now glorified-in-memory (and 
ones in the provinces are planned.|Hollywood) spots like Rector’s, 
That is good news but only if there| Churchill's, Reisenweber’s, Mur- 





‘a4 








is sufficient talent to attract pay-|ray’s Roman Gardens, Pre-Catalan, 
ing customers. The future of | Beaux Arts, Shanley’s, Healy's, 
Ed Sullivan TV Show, tenth appearance vaudeville in Britain is critical and | Jack’s and other yesteryear not- 
Direction: WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY those who are dedicated to it are|able “lobster palaces” and chop- 
Personal Management: ROY DUKE few, . houses.—Ed.] 


around, a classic with the Astaires, 


i is imitati Blinstrub’s Boston, third engagement 
but slightly floppo in this imitation. instrub’s Boston, third engag 


Sands Hotel, Las Vegas, third engagement 
All things considered, a class 
deucer. Land. 
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Opening January 15, 1958 


OLD ROMANIAN 


New York 


4 WEEKS 


Under the Direction of Personal Manager Pulls Milestone 


MCA ADAH LEWIS MARVIN KOHN ! 
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America's Freshest Attraction 


THE EXCITING — 
5 4 rll iy 


MARY 
KAYE 






TRIO | 























NIGHT CLUBS TELEVISION MOTION PICTURES DECCA 
Just Closed Feb. 8, 15, March 22 In Release: Watch for 
SAHARA HOTEL PERRY COMO SHOW “BOP GIRL” MARY KAYE’S 
| Las Vegas April 13 United Artists SOLO ALBUM 
30 Weeks in "57 DINAH SHORE SHOW Early ‘58 Release 
| Personal Management: BILL e. BURTON Public Relations: GLENN ROSE 

















Congratulations from 





“Your Real Gone Gal” 


NELLIE LUTCHER | 
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NOW...1T’S WONDERFUL 
+e vO 
“IN GAY 
Treat yourself to something special...a complete vacation at Nevada’s complete Resort Hotel 


Wiha Qoks DESERT INN cLlellgcs lle 


Phone Las Vegas—DUdley 2-6000. In Los Angeles phone CRestview 4-1140~—BRadshaw 2-7875 
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The FABULOUS and AMAZING eec 
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EZ FLOWER SHOWS = 
‘Zi, AUTO SHOWS 
ZZ wi ws 


THE NEW-DIFFERENT— 
SMALLER “‘SHOW STOPPING 
SPECTACLE” DESIGNED FOR 
NITE CLUBS, DEPARTMENT 
STORES, INDUSTRIAL AND 

TRADE SHOWS 


A UNIT TO FIT. YOUR EVERY NEED 


ND PATENTE 


HAROLD STEINMAN SAM SHAYON 
Exclusive Representatives 


HANS HASSLACH York City elephone: General Manager 
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STATE FAIR OF TEXAS 


America’s /argest annual exposition 
OCTOBER 4-19, 1958 


STATE FAIR MUSICALS 


America's foremost summer theatre 
JUNE 9— AUGUST 31, 1958 


STATE FAIR MUSIC HALL 


Same wondertul theatre (State Fair Auditorium) 
under a new name... America’s finest large theatre 


JANUARY 1-—-DECEMBER 31, 1958 


R. L. THORNTON JAMES H. STEWART CHARLES R. MEEKER, JR. 
president executive vice president, vier president, 
* general manager managing director, 


State Fair Musicals 
& Music Hall 


tate Pain : of Texas 
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OCEANFRONT, 44th TO 48th STREETS © MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 4 
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President 
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DUKE STEWART 
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: Always 

THE SMARTEST 
SHOW 

THE DANCIEST MUSIC and 

THE FINEST FOOD 













JULES PODELL’S 


COPACABANA 


10 EAST 60 STREET +» NEW YORK 
PL 8-0900 














Hilarious 


MARGE CAMERON 


Has Laughs—Will Travel 


7 Currently 
STAGE COACH INN 
Hackensack, N.J. 


Opening Jan. 15th, 
CLUB ELEGANTE, 
Bklyn, N. Y. 


Thanks to everyone 
for a Wonderful 1957 
Personal Management: 
BILL FOSTER 
E, 1650 Broadway, New York City 
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VENTRILOQUIST FIGURES 
MADE TO ORDER 


John Carroll 6436 Myrtle Ave., Bklyn 27, N. Y. 
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FRANK SENNES’ 
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Hollywood, California 





























GENE DRAKE 


SINGER-ACTOR 
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540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
"The Poet of the Piano’ 


Now Appearing The DEEP RIVER BOYS . vi 


Starring HARRY DOUGLASS 


HAROLD'S CLUB 9th International Tour oe 
Ys 4 


HAPPY NEW YEAR 9 
Reno, Nevada no AES 
Direction: WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY Ir 
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THE FLAME CARIBBEAN & SO. AMERICAN 
Phoenix—Jan. 16th CONCERT TOUR acciaiea 
- Jan. 28th to Feb. 17th COTTON CLUB REVUE 
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a Pittsburgh — March ba to March 30th CAB CALLOWAY 
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PIERRE’S 


Tulsa—May 23rd and May 24th “THE COMEDIAN” 
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THE LATEST — THE GREATEST — 


And After Breaking ALL Records at The Hotel Statler, Los Angeles, Will 



































PIANIST THE MOST-UP-TO-DATEST 
Return There on May 29th for Three Weeks Performer Scenario Writer || | Now in its 87th Issue, containing 
stories, one-liners, poemettes, song 
Composer Author Talent Agent titles, hecklers, audience stuff, mono- = 
Personal Management — ae double Sees. bits, 4 
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The Persian Room 
Hotel Plaza 


























THERE'S 


NO FOLK 
LIKE 


SHOWFOLK 


FRANK W. BERING, Chairman of the Board 

JAMES A. HART, Vice Chairman 

PATRICK H. HOY, President 

EUGENE E. BARRETT, Vice Pres., Gen. Mgr., The Sherman 
MAX BLOUET, Vice Pres., Gen. Mgr., The Ambassadors 


W eve said it before. We'll say it again. You 
showfolk get a big hand from us — with a big 
“Thank you!” for your past and present patron- 


But we’re no more content than you are to rest 
on currrent laurels. So we're constantly improv- 
ing our service, comforts and decor to merit your 
continued loyalty, your lasting conviction that 
there are no Chicago hotels like The Ambassa- 


dors and The Sherman. 


THE AMBASSADOR HOTELS 
HOTEL SHERMAN 
CHICAGO 
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Westen Direction 


MILTON DEUTSCH 


Crestview 4-7321 





AGENCY 
9157 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 


The Frantic Antics of the FABULOUS 


MERI ELLEN « COHORTS 


Currently Headlining ANKARA,. Pittsburgh 


(7th Return Engagement) 


OPENING, Feb. 19th, RIVIERA 
* Las Vegas 


Personal Management 
BILL FOSTER 
1650 Broadway, New York City 
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How to Keep It Once You Make It: 
Income Tax Haunts Prosperity 


By JULIAN S 


. H. WEINER 


(Wolfson, Weiner & Co., C.P.A.’s) 


Just before midnight on last 
New Year's Eve Ben Smith was 


pacing the floor at Doctor’s Hos- | 


pital—his wife was in a state of 
expectancy. At one minute before 
12 the doctor came down and said, 
“Mr. Smith, you have just acquired 
another income tax deduction, you 
have a son.” 

Strange as it may seem, the 
birth of that child at one minute 
before midnight, Dec. 31, instead 
of one minute after, saved Ben 
Smith $300 in income taxes, since 
he was in the 50% tax bracket. 

This anecdote points up the im- 
portance of laying the foundation 
for tax savings before the end of 
the year. Of course, if you're in- 
terested in similar tax planning, it 
would be wise, as a practical mat- 
ter, to allow yourself a bit more 
time, 

Seriously though, many individ- 
uals pay more taxes than necessary 
because they pay no attention to 
their personal tax situation until 











Hotel Vendome 





| Superb Cuisine in the World Famous 
French Room 


Guy Guarino’s 


| 

Enchanting Entertainment in 
MOULIN ROUGE 

| 


On the Commenwealth Avenue Mall 
at Dartmouth Street, Boston 











DRAKE AGENCY 
Booking the Finest in Entertainment 
Banquets — Night Clubs — Club Dates 

LITTLE BLDG., BOSTON 16, MASS. 
HAncock 6-8377 
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, it is time to file their returns. This 
| practice, however, is equivalent to 
locking your garage door after the 
,car has been stolen. For, at yeal 
}end, your CPA or tax advisor can 
only compute the proper tax due 
{He cannot, however, undo or alter 
transactions so as to reduce your 
| taxes. 
| In short, it is important to bear 
|in mind that tax planning should 
be conducted throughout the year 
—and this is as good a time as any 
| to start. 

Now, to consider some concrete 
tax saving possibilities that might 
apply to you. 
| Save By Giving 
| If you've been in business for a 
}mnumber of years, you have un- 
| duubtedly had occasion to replace 
| some of your original office equip- 
ment such as air conditioners, 
| desks, typewriters and the like. In 





|making such replacements it is 
generally customary to accept 
| whatever trade-in allowance is 


granted on the item being replaced 
so as to reduce the cost of the new 
' equipment. 

Where the trade-in allowance 
nominal, it may be advisable not 
to trade in the old equipment but 
to give it away—to your pet char- 
ity. Such gifts can frequentls 
recult in an actual profit to the 
donor. 

For example, let us assume you 
are replacing five window air con- 
ditioners with a standing unit 
Although the old units might have 


| 
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LONDON HOUSE 
']| Michigan and Wacker 
Chicago 


MISTER KELLY’S 
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a combined (second hand) value of 
about $650, the overall trade-in 
allowance offered by the dealer is 
only $200. Being charitably in- 
clined and properly advised, you 
donate the old air conditioners 
instead of accepting the trade-in 
allowance 

This donation could produce a 
profit of $125, assuming your in- 
come is subject to about a 50° tax 
rate. This profit, in effect, would 
represent the excess of the tax 
savings of $325. (50% of $650) 
provided by the contribution de- 
duction of $650, over the trade-in 
allowance of $200 offered by the 
dealer, The ultimate profit might 
be greater if the depreciated cost 


basis cf the equipment is lower 
than its trade-in allowance, since 
the new equipment’s basis for 


be higher 
is donated 


depreciation would 
where the old property 
instead of trade-in 

Incidentally, this form of tax 
savings would also apply when 
replacing items maintained in your 
home, such as secretaries—blonde 
—mahogany, of course 

High bracket taxpayers, in par- 
ticular, can benefit by satisfying 
their urge for philanthropy For 
example, take the case of the tax- 
payer in a 65% bracket who buys a 
painting valued at $7,000 for 
$1,500. By donating this painting 
to a charitable organization the 
taxpayer can realize a profit of 
about $3,000, representing the dif- 
ference between the tax saving of 
$4,500, provided by the contribu- 
tion deduction and the cost of the 
painting 

Principal stockholders in closely 
held corporations can obtain simi- 


1 


lar tax benefits by forming a char- 


itable foundation and donating 
closely held stock to the founda- 
tion. In this manner, substantial 


tax deductions and savings can be 
obtained without involving an im- 


mediate outlay of cash. 

In short, there are times when 
ii is far better to give than to 
receive.” 

While in this charitable vein, let 
us consider how other types of 
gifts can provide highly desirable 
tax savings 

Gifts in trust, particularly to 


your children, can produce tax free 
income as well as transfer income 
from your high tax bracket to the 
low tax bracket of your children 

By use of so-called short term 
trusts, over ten years in duration, 
only the income, and not the under- 
lying income producing asset, need 


be given away Here’s how this 
might be accomplished. Suppose 
you own an apartment building 


throwing off a net income of $10,- 
000 a year. But, being in the 50% 
bracket, you keep only $5,000 after 
taxes. However, being a productive 


taxpayer, you are fortunate enough 


to have five children, at least for 
this illustration. By transferring 
this building to appropriate short 
term trusts for your children, you 
can exempt about $3,500 from in- 
come taxes and transfer the bal- 
ance to 20° tax brackets. As a 


result, the net family income re- 


tained after taxes from this apart- 
ment building would be about 
$8,700 or $3,700 more than if the 
income were taxable to our un- 
usually productive taxpayer 

Now to return to our corpora- 
tion, which I hope is still closely 


held, particularly, if the principal 
stockholder happens to be Marilyn 
Monroe 


In family or closely held corpo- 
rations, employee profit sharing 
trusts offer an excellent means to 
accumulate tax free income for 
stockholder employees Briefly 
here’s how such trusts work. As- 
suming the trust qualifies for tax 
exemption, contributions made by 
the corporation to the trust are 
deductible by the corporation but 
not taxable to the trust Income 
earned by such trusts on the in- 
vestment of its funds also escape | 


In addition, a corporation 
borrow from its affiliated 
employee trust, obtaining a tax 
deduction for interest paid to the 
trust, although the interest re- 
ceived by the trust is not taxable 
Eventually, employee beneficiaries 
of such trusts might, under appro- 
priate circumstances, receive their 
share of the trust as capital gain 
instead of ordinary income. Em- 
ployee profit sharing trusts can be 
extremely helpful in providing ex- 
pansion capital for the affiliated 
corporation and in building retire- 
ment funds and estates for em- 
ployee beneficiaries of the trust 

Speaking of estates, here’s a 
parting thought to keep in mind 
While you can’t take it with you, 
you may leave a great deal more 
behind for your loved ones, if you 
Save—on taxes 


taxation 
may 


Israeli Star to Produce 
Paris 
Israeli actress Haya _ Hararit 
claims it is sometimes not enough 
to be just an actress. Miss Harar- 
it, who played in the first Israeli 
pic to get international attention, 


“Hill 24 Does Not Answer,” also 
did an Italo stint two years ago 
“The Girl of the Day,” but has 


done nothing since. So she decided 
to set up a production herself, and 
now has it nearly in operation. 
Miss Hararit is using the story of 
the Israeli heroine Hanna Senesh. 


This is the tale of the Hungarian- | 


Israeli girl who became a martyr 
and national figure during the last 
year. She has a French producer 
and a Yugoslavian interested in the 
project. It now looks to roll next 
spring in Yugoslavia. 


versal 
company, reportedly to accept the 
post 
try’s 


MAURICE BERGMAN 


FROM U TO TRADE ASSN. 


Maurice Bergman, veteran Uni- 


executive, is exiting the 
of 


building 


the indus- 
campaign 
Assn. of 


of coordinator 
business 
for the Motion 
America 

Bergman, who had ‘been U's pub- 
ad chief, has lately served as direec- 
tor of corporate public relations 
and head of the eastern story and 
talent departments. He long 
been known for his activities in 
all-industry matters and lec- 
tured to groups throughout the 
country on the motion picture 
business. 
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BOSTON | 
SMASH HIT 


THE GLAMOROUS NEW 
HOTEL 


AVERY 


Show folks are raving about the 
all new Hotel Avery. All new, large, 
beautifully furnished deluxe rooms 
with private bath and television. 
Many Air Conditioned 


AVERY & WASHINGTON STS. 
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Daniel White Agency, 
Entertainment 


LITTLE BUILDING 
BOSTON 16, MASS. 














YVONNE MORAY 


LARRY POTTER’S SUPPER CLUB 


North Hollywood, Calif. 
ASSOCIATED BOOKING CORP. 


Joe Glaser, Pres. 














GUY GUARINO 
Congratulates VARIETY 
on Its 52d! 


From His MOULIN ROUGE 
HOTEL VENDOME — BOSTON 























IN ALL THE WORLD THERE’S ONLY ONE 


An American Institution 


1655 BROADWAY at 5st ST. 


New York City 
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Few people seem to be aware of it, but something 
fairly basic is happening to the ticket distribution 
setup of the Broadway theatre. It stems from the 
mushrooming of theatre parties, and it vitally affects 
a key element of Broadway—the ticket brokers. 


Even if the trade or the theatregoing public realized 
how theatre parties are cutting into broker trade, it's 
doubtful if they'd care. Brokers are the estapiished 
patsies of Broadway. The public they serve 1s sizable and 
lucrative, but nowhere near as vocal a public as the peo- 
who have no dealings with brokers and are only vaguely 
aware of their function and hold them largely responsible 
for the ills of the theatre. 

Even among producers and theatre owners, who depend 
to a major degree on agency sales, the brokers tend to 
be a favorite scapegoat. 

Theatre parties are now estimated to account for as 
much as 20% of Broadway's gross business, or around 
$7,000,000 a year, That's important revenue, particularly 
in the form of advance guarantees for the initial weeks 
or even months of a run, when it may help to get a show 
grooved 

The very fact that theatre party bookings tend to be 
crowded into the early part of the engagement involves 
problems. That is apt to be the period when tickets are 
in greatest demand. That’s when a hit is “hot,” when 
the sophisticated crowd most wants to see it, and 
when brokers are under greatest pressure for seats. 


Months to Wait Before 
Party Sales Worked Off 


For a show like “Jamaica,” to cite an example, there 
was a reputed $1,250,000 advance sale, mostly in theatre 
parties, only the Saturday night performances and some of 
the matinees being available for the general public for 
three months or more after the opening. Thus, in practical 
effect, the much-maligned legitimate brokers are shut 
out for the first three months, and so—be it noted—are 
the mail order applicants and ticket-window patrons. 

The tendency nowadays is for many, if not most, of 
the Manhattan-resident orchestra-seat patrons—the lim- 
ited but strategically important public that goes a long 
way toward insuring a hit—to do its theatregoing through 
parties. This small but well-heeled segment of the public, 
the element that used to be called the carriage trade, has 
long been the backbone of the broker clientele. 

If this legit-conscious group wants to see the latest 
Broadway hit nowadays it generally must attend on a 
party night and obtain its tickets through a charity or- 
ganization. To repeat: brokers, who used to provide that 
service, now usually have very few locations for the first 
few weeks or even months of the biggest hits, except the 
few (mostly less desirable locations) that may have been 
siphoned off from the party groups or charity represen- 
tatives. 





Out-of-Town Patronage Is 
Now Nab of Brokerage 


More and more, in the last couple of seasons, the brok- 
ers have been forced to depend on out-of-town patronage. 
Much of this comes through New York-resident sources 
and represents expense-account trade. Virtually all sub- 
stantial New York business firms, particularly if they 
have dealings on more than a local scale, do consider- 
able entertaining in the form of theatre ticket buying. 
Many of these companies have broker accounts running 
into thousands of dollars a week. This business is vital 
to Broadway, and it’s being limited by the monopolistic 
trend of theatre party bookings. 

Broadway's prevailing indifference to ticket brok- 
ers is extraordinary. Of the total legit gross of over 
$37,000,000 on Broadway last season, it has been 
estimated that yearly 50% was handled by brokers. 
Moreover, much of that business was done on charge 
accounts, with the brokers extending the credit, pro- 
viding the bookkeeping and servicing inrolved, and 
absorbing all costs. 


Although it’s hardly a new observation, perhaps it 
should be mentioned again that the legit theatre is just 
about the only “big business” without any real sales 
branch of its own and without any credit setup. For pro- 
ducers and theatre owners pay no commission or fee on 
broker ticket sales (on the contrary, they often collect 
“ice”’), extend no credit and don’t even recognize any 
special responsibility to the brokers. Under the circum- 
stances, it’s hardly surprising that brokers generally 
exhibit little sense of responsibility to the theatre. 

Assuming that the annual ticket broker business in 


Theatre Match-Lighter 


Of all the fools in Christendom, 
I hate the worst that stupid bum 
Who, with a match or lighter flame, 
Scans his program for a name. 





When lights are up he never tries 
To use his pyromantic eyes; 
But always waits until it’s dark 
To fumble round with lethal spark. 


To arms, oh patient Broadway folk, 
This goon is really not a joke; 

Unless he’s curbed by public ire— 
He’s bound to start a tragic fire. 


Tom Weatherly 


commit By HOBE MORRISON = 


New York is $10,000,000 rather than the $15,000,000- 
$18,000,000 estimated by the brokers themselves, it prob- 
ably costs nearly $1,000,000 a year to extend the credit 
involved. (That’s using the arbitrarily fixed 7% rate 
charged restaurants by the Diner's Club.) All, or virtu- 
ally all, New York ticket agencies operate on capital 
borrowed from banks at the prevailing interest rates. 


Telephone-and-Messenger 
Service Requires Know-How 


In any case, the brokers have to pay the cost of ex- 
tending credit on agency ticket sales, which represent a 
vital service to the theatre. The credit angle to broker 
trade is essential, since commercial firms which are large 
purchasers of theatre tickets prefer clerical records of 
the transactions, primarily for tax purposes. 

Another, probably equally valuable aspect of broker 
operation is that the overwhelming majority of ticket 
sales are made by telephone and involve delivery. Both 
those angles are a convenience to purchasers, but the 
telephone-transaction is especially valuable to the the- 
atre, since the agency employees who handle the calls 
are experienced, skillful salesmen whose commissions 
depend on making sales. 

For all the larger brokerages, the bulk of revenue must 
depend on volume sales, and that means most must be 
for less-than-sellout shows, There simply aren't enough 
available ducats for “My Fair Lady” and the other 
smashes to support the agencies, and phone-salesman 
must be able to persuade customers to accept alternate- 
choice shows. 

Thus, the brokers perform a highly valuable function 
for the theatre as a whole by transferring excess business 
from the standees-only hits to the intermediate-grossers. 
Moreover, that occurs at a time most useful for both 
shows—when the sellout can’t use any additional patron- 
age and the under-capacity entry needs it to survive. In 
practical effect, then, the brokers and the lesser-draws 
tend to be dependent on each other. 


Complaint of Producers That 
Brokers Peddle Only Hits 


Although producers and theatre operators recognize 
agencies to the extent of allotting them tickets (the de- 
gree of such cooperation varies—some managements 
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Harass N. Y. Brokers 


Revolution in ‘The Handle’ of Early Weeks of Hits Puts Brokers in Awkward Predicament—Service Realities Make 
State-Fixed ‘Fee’ Absurd—Nobody Quite Candid About Problem 











a! ‘ 
Old-Style ‘Buys’ Chancey 
Old system of advance “buys” forbidden for some 
time by N.Y. state law but now technically possible 
has the practical difficulty nowadays of necessitating 
a decision even before casting is completed. 
Such risks are easier for charity orgs but the li- 
censed broker with his $1.25 limit on mark-up can not 
absorb ducats where shows flop. 





being synpathetic to broker problems and a few appar- 
ently regarding them primarily as collection representa- 
tives for scalping graft, known in the trade as “ice”). 
A common producer complaint is the generalization that 
brokers merely peddle sellouts and don’t push medium- 
draw shows. 

The most frequent charge made against the ticket 
agencies, however, is the perennial one about “scalping.” 
Even among the brokers themselves, few attempt to put 
up a serious defense or justification on that explosive 
subject. The usual response is a denial by the particular 
broker that he is guilty of such practices and general sug- 
gestion that numerous unspecified others are responsible. 

Actually, as any serious consideration of the whole 
situation makes clear, brokers cannot exist without some 
form of scalping. For one thing, a broker who cannot 
come up with a hot ticket for a top smash on urgent 
occasion can hardly hope to retain the steady, volume- 
buying clientile that’s the meat of the business. Even 
more basically, there’s not enough income involved in 
strictly-legal broker fees ($1.25, plus tax, per ticket). 


Supporters of Scalping 
Also Principal Gripers 


Brokers are thus in the position of being forced into 
some form of scalping (such as, for example, overcharges 
in unitemized charge account statements, or steering 
orders for hot tickets to smaller agents who specialize 
in bootleg transactions). Moreover, as in the case of Pro- 
hibition, those who criticize the illegal practice are fre- 
quently among those who support it. 

The situation is extraordinary in that brokers are in a 
straight-jacket from which they cannot extricate them- 
selves. For the N. Y. State law specifically limits the fee 
that may be legally charged for tickets. But economics 
makes the legal rate ridiculous and, in many if not most 
cases the managements who allot the tickets impose an 
undercover, illegal fee. 

This latter charge is usually collected by the theatre 
treasurer (or by the house management, in the rare 
instances where the b.o., by its own choice, is by-passed). 
It’s almost alwyas shared by the b.o. staff with various of 
the house and show personnel. Anyway, the “ice” is 
widely distributed, but those who share in it are only a 
fraction as numerous as those who contribute. And at 
least they are less hypocritical about it, since they gen- 
erally don’t assume a righteous pose and denounce it. 

It has been suggested recently that scalping might be 
drastically reduced (it could probably never be entirely 
eliminated, any more than graft is ever entirely eradicated 
in politics, business, service trades, etc.) if theatre tickets 
were priced realistically rather than on the present arbi- 
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trary basis. That is, if tickets were priced at their true 
market value, according to the law of supply and demand, 
the bootleg aspect of the situation would tend to disap- 
pear. 

Inherent in such a radical departure, however, would 
be the repeal of the State law and existing price setup. 
The present law limiting agency fees (incidentally, ticket 
brokers are apparently the only business thus regulated) 
was enacted about 25 years ago at the urging of Broad- 
way producers and theatre operators. It has not, as hoped, 
eliminated or apparently even reduced scalping. It may 
actually have tended to increase the tendency toward 
a black market by extending to the brokers the artificial 
and unrealistic price system of the theatre itself. 

Meanwhile, theatre party agents must now be licensed 
by N. Y. City, and a few months ago the requirement was 
extended to cover travel end show-tour agencies handling 
theatre tickets. The booking of theatre parties continues 
to grow rapidly, and although practically everyone in the 
theatre welcomes the new revenue involved, little attempt 
is apparently being made to evaluate it in broad terms. 

If anyone is aware of how the theatre party surge is 
hitting the ticket brokers, nobody but the brokers them- 
selves seems to regard it seriously. The brokers are 
acutely conscious and alormed at what's happening. But 
who cares about the brokers? They're merely vital, 
tha.’s all. 


















A Showman On Critics 


es By GEORGE JESSE 


Criticism in the amusement business is more impor- 
tant now than ever before, and no matter how one tries 
to attack a pan, it’s of no avail. The damage is done. 








The fact that the critic has never written anything for 
public performance or has never acted on any stage does 
not stop him from writing his likes and dislikes, any- 
more than saying a man has no right io say the food 
was bad even though he cannot cook. As an old card 
game kibitzer, Ben Holzmann, says, “I never make a 
mistake when I watch other people play.” 

The critic’s greatest importance is in the legitimate 
theatre, There are few plays on the road now and even 
the New York theatres are depending on out-of-town 
trade, with the exception of opening nights and theatre 
parties. The fellow who lives in Altoona or Reading or 
Oshkosh, who hasn't seen live actors in years in his home 
town, will want to see a few plays when he comes to 
New York. And he's not going to take any chances, 
Wherever he lives, the local hotel (a chain proposition 
of course) will have a sign near the transportation desk 
about what to see in New York and, as a ruic, what the 
Times or Tribune says—particularly the ‘Times, 

Dramatic criticism in New York, as a whole, is to be 
admired. We don’t have quite the literary style of the 
critics in London but we do have the same standards 
of integrity. Only once in a while does someone of the 
critical fraternity go overboard with praise, but that's 
better than going the other way. I am quite an admirer 
of Rosalind Russell both as an artist and as a woman 
but I don't think Brooks Atkinson, writing of her per- 
formance in the musical version of “My Sister Eileen” 
a couple of years ago should have said she was a com- 
bination of everything great that had ever been seen and 
that she should be President of the United States. 








Television | 








The only place where criticism of players and writers 
is unfair, it seems to me, is in the television business, 
Many incline to think that tv is show business, not realiz- 
ing it is first and foremost the advertising business and 
what they see, for nothing on tv screens is something 
that has been shaped, planned and acted according to 
the architect of public taste in the advertising agencies 
—for the likes and dislikes of the sponsor are dependent 
upon a few hundred phone calls made at random around 
the country. These calls are made to people who are 
never asked their opinions of what they are watching 
but just what they are watching at a given time. It is 
strange that even though no one has ever heard of any- 
one, anywhere, who has been called up, this benediction 
of going up and down a point has the power to dismiss 
players and writers, regardless of the worth of their cre- 
ative contributions. 


Unless the television show is prepared by a network, 
like the NBC Opera, a fine unsponsored program; or 
unless it is a show almost completely impromptu, such 
as Jack Paar’s or Milke Wallace's interviews, the tele- 
vision critic should certainly know by this time that the 
performers and writers express only what has been okayed 
by the advertising agency. Furthermore, since so many 
of the shows are on film the actors and actresses are in 
no way able to pick the “take” they did their best in, 


It is my opinion—which is anything but a humble one 
—that with few exceptions the orchids or onions should 
be hurled at Madison Avenue and not at the players or 
writers. 


What irks tolerant people more than anything, howe- 
ever, is the public itself and its critical reaction to tele- 
vision. It sits at home, gets all kinds of entertainment 
and events for nothing, and then tears the shows apart, 
One viewer watching a prizefight—and a thrilling cham- 
pionship fight it was—wrote a letter to the network about 
some spots on the referee's shirt that annoyed him. 








—— 
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Off-Broadway Prophet Without 


Past Decade of Growth Points Up Lawrence 
Langner’s 1946 Advice to Young Actors: 
‘Start Your Own Company Like Province- 





towners Did.’ 




















—— 


By GEORGE ALAN SMITH 


Lawrence Langner. speaking to a group of ex- 
G.I.’s in the fali of 1946, who had been theatre 
pros before the war, advised the eager beavers 
fresh out of khaki or blue that the way to get back 
into show business was to go out and form their 
own theatres. This was definitely not what the men 
and women fresh out of service wanted to hear. 
To their protests Langner replied, “That's what 
we did back in the Provincetown days.” 

It would be difficult, if not impossible, to prove 
that Langner’s remarks to a symposium of students 
at the American Theatre Wing, the trade’s school 
for ex-service men and women, in any way stim- 
ulated the post-war growth of off-Broadway. It is 
at least an interesting coincidence, however, that 
the then director and assistant director of the 
Wing’s Professional Training Program, Winston 
O'Keefe and Mary Hunter, became producer and 
director respectively of the first vital off-Broadway 
group to be created after the war, New Stages, and 
that a number of people who heard the Langner 
lecture also were involved in this venture that 
ultimately brought “The Respectful Prostitute” to 
Bleecker St., then to Broadway, before the group 
met an untimely demise. 

Two groups might legitimately object to credit- 
ing New Stages with pioneering, namely Equity 
Library Theatre and the Blackfriar’s Guild, both of 
which are well into their second decade of activ- 
ity. Each, however, has been affected by the mush- 
rooming of off-Broadway, ELT having the harder 
pull as quality has come to the basement-and-loft 
circuit. Originals Only, too, was an early-bird, 
though it defied the proverb by missing the worm, 
probably due to an insistence on scripts of effete, 
or at least limited, appeal. 


_ Atkinson, Sahib! | 


When, then, did off-Broadway become something 
other than a smattering of theatre? It has been 
said, and probably with considerable validity, that 
Brooks Atkinson’s N. Y. Times review of Circle- 
In-the-Square’s “Summer and Smoke” had more 
to do with the establishment of off-Broadway than 
any other single effort. It certainly made the Sheri- 
dan Square arena theatre a “must” mecca for dis- 
criminate theatregoers, and it made the reputations 
of actress Geraldine Page and director Jose Quin- 
tero. But it also had the more far-reaching effect 
of heartening other fledgling off-Broadway produc- 
ers into a flurrry of activity. 

Busy-ness for its own sake is seldom a hoon, 
and off-Broadway groups at first were more note- 
worthy for their ambition than for their judgment 
of what constitutes good theatre. With the N. Y. 











Post’s critic Vernon Rice then busily probing into 
the outlying theatres, however unpromising, and 
with the excellent possibility that Atkinson would 
be moved by his sympathetic curiosity about the 
new playwright or the fresh talent to cover the 
production, young producers, directors and actors 
quickly saw that they had a showcase, so come hell 
or high water, “let's put on a play.” Surely its very 
activity was the only thing that kept early off- 
Broadway from being strangled by its own medi- 
ocrity. 








ppninnenenginiiianis : 
Unions Helped 





But budgets were low, unions were tolerant, and 
each season somebody was bound to be discovered, 
That even to date the one undiscovered commodity 
off-Broadway has been the new playwright is still 
the movement’s great tragedy. As is well known, 
however, the classic revival became the thing, 
largely because it meant no royalty. 

Oddly, at that stage of the game, American actors 
demonstrated a woeful lack of training and style 
in period theatre. That the problem has been hand- 
somely solved by its own diligence is one of off- 
Broadway’s most remarkable credits. It is less than 
four years since a production of “The Way of the 
World” at the Cherry Lane Theatre first indicated 
that style and the young American actor could get 
together, and not long thereafter Jack Landau’s 
productions of “The Clandestine Marriage” and 
the riproaring “The White Devil” demonstrated 
that it can happen here. 

By the rash of articles on off-Broadway this fall, 
it would seem that writers had just discovered the 
activity. The records show, however, that the N. Y. 
Times, the N. Y. Post and Variety have played a 
vital critical part in the burgeoning by-way activ- 
ity for 10 years. The late Vernon Rice, in fact, has 
been remembered for his efforts by the Drama 
Desk, which presents in his name an annual award 
for distinctive achievement off-Broadway. 


Within the past two years all of the leading |that the cello player—I wish that | 
critics have taken up coverage of off-Broadway | I could remember his name—told | 


openings, although as late as last season the N. Y. 
Journal-American’s John McLain devoted an arti- 
cle to explaining why he couldn’t be expected to 
give much time going off the beaten track. Off- 
Broadway, however, has momentarily carried the 
day by becoming the beaten track, and with the 
N. Y. Daily News’ John Chapman now occasionally 
prowling the by-ways also, the last critical bastion 
has fallen. 

Big money, however, has moved into off-Broad- 
way, and what the upshot will be is anybody’s 
guess. 

















METROPOLITAN OPERA ECONOMICS 














OPERATING INCOME: 
Boxoffice receipts: 


Year ended May 31, 
1957 1956 


New York season (24-week season with 175 performances in 1957; 22- 


week season with 159 performances in 1956) 


$3,226,485 $2,905,543 


Tour (7/2-week tour, 58 performances in 1957; 7-week tour, 55 perform- 


ances in 1956) ......... i cutsccite aeraa oe 
Other operating income—radio, television and recording fees, building 


rentals, ete. 


CONTRIBUTIONS: 


Subscribers’ voluntary additions to subscription prices 


Metropolitan Opera Guild, Inc. ; 


Annual giving Wess campaign expenses of $19,968 in 1957 and $12,373 


in 1956) 


Ee oe er ee 


Other 


EXPENSES:— 
Salaries and wages: 


Singing artists, conductors, stage directors and chorus master 


Orchestra 


Chorus ne re Pere ee ee 
MN Ne i haa aga ay sce avatar ace dt 4m la be eevee 
OR GUIS ask Sas cis old weeees tees 
Wardrobe and scenic departments........ awa 
Building operations were T rT yy 


Executive, boxoffice and cler cal 





Less — Reimbursement of portion of above representing additional 


wages paid for broadcasting, etc., under union agreements 


Salaries and wages expense for the year.................. 
Provision for severance pay (see note)........... 


Social security taxes 


Railroad, transfer and travel exnense........... 
Materials, building services and repairs ......... 
Royalties, advertising and other expenses........ 
pe ee eee Sweeee 


Interest 
Depreciation 


EXCESS OF EXPENSES OVER GPERATING INCOME 


AND CONTRIBUTIONS P 


eatin 1,122,043 1,028,603 
ee Glos 566,246 612,463 
$4,914,774 $4,546,609 

$144,920 
110,000 $100,127 
eres 93,410 50,118 
a a dee ake 78,346 41,923 
ah bed haeaGun ie ae 87,972 133,441 
$5.429 422 $4,872,218 
$1,164,111 $1,106,434 
(ate ee er 924,519 818,806 
eres ane ecdaranieteaiaiiee : 414,435 398,482 
5 aA EOE PES 133,653 112,358 
PI cea ont drale desing 885,705 905,293 
ny Sa rene 138,331 151,797 
FE ere een ae 329,886 311,268 
aed. iaid 349,461 314,061 
$4,340,101 $4,118,499 
458,737 382,741 


$3,881,364 $3,735,758 


eae inane: calves Gewiae 60,000 61,000 
sk sitio alah ahora abniow eae 111,607 101,107 
Webitivls aide hawwet aaeck 578.087 539,964 
bebutebsesasatiseakeoan 475,784 467,434 
pti bestahaanen a eet 207,424 160,377 
aaa Cahietis 99,915 90,912 
ny ee ee 51,213 42,143 
3 a ee we 59,405 59,405 


$5,524,799 $5,258,100 


$95.377 $385,882 


= a a 
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Though I worked for months 
and months on the advance pub- 
licity for the New York opening of 
“Show Boat,” I never saw a single 
rehearsal of 
the new pro- 
duction. For, 
while the re- 
hearsals were 
in progress, 
Ziegfeld had 
several other 
shows on 
| Broadway that 
|/required my 
jattention — 
Eddie Cantor, 
fa Bie 
Boots,” Billie 
| Burke in “Annie Dear” and the 
| “Follies.” 

} was so busy, as a result, rush- 
ing from one theatre to another 
}that I wasn’t able to satisfy my 
}great curiosity as to how Oscar 
|Hammerstein II and Jerome Kern 











Bernie Sobel 





had changed Edna Ferber’s novel} 


‘into a musical. 
| One day | happened to run 
| down to the stage of the New Am- 
}sterdam and there I saw a large 
group of colored men and women 
seated on camp chairs. 

“They are singing something 
jthat sounds like church music,” 


right. They were 
melodious background music for 
the farewell of Ravenal and the 
child, Magnolia. 

Yes, I saw all those colored peo- 
ple sitting there in that brief mo- 
ment; and, oddly enough, I was 
the only one who ever saw them. 
The audience never did. Why? Be- 
| cause that choral number was al- 
; ways sung backstage, behind a 
{drop showing the church. But the 
}scene was so beautiful and so sad 





me that every time that he played 
jit, he cried, cried at every per- 
|formance, for two years. 

Two months after that glimpse 
| of the musical, I met Ziegfeld on 
| the street. 

“How's the show going on the 
road?” I asked. 

“All we have to do,” he an- 
swered, smiling, “is put up a tent 
and a sign, ‘Show Boat.’ Then the 
crowds flock in. However, I think 
that it’s about time that you see 


you and one for Edna Ferber. Rush 
down to the station, meet her at 
[the theatre, and take the train for 
Philadelphia, in time for the mat- 
inee.” 

That matinee I'll always remem- 
ber: the excitement of the misce- 
genation scene; the play-within-a- 
play on the old showboat; the 
World’s Fair celebration with Capt. 
Andy shouting “Happy New Year”; 
the midway crowds and the daring 
hootchie cootchie. 

Suddenly, during Act II, Miss 
Ferber turned to me and said: 
“This is one scene that I don’t like 
to see.” To hear an author make 
such a comment about something 
which she had herself inspired, 
surprised me. A moment later, I 
knew why. It was the return of 
Magnolia to the shabby rooming 
house—the poignant relapse after 
| disaster 





| Helen Morgan, Forever! 
the sadness and after the matinee, 
as we sat dcwn to dinner, I was so 
anxious to see the show again that 
|I could scarcely eat. I kept think- 
jing of Helen Morgan and “Fish 





|Gotta Swim.” I kept thinking of | 


| Norma Terris, her beautiful voice, 
}notably beautiful in the duet with 
}Ravenal; her wonderful high kick 
and her soft shoe dance. 

“Don’t play up the dance too 
|} much,” Ziegfeld advised her. 
|“When you finish the number, 
}don’t look at the audience. Just 
be the young girl in her teens— 
unconscious of onlookers.” 

What a _ccmpact 
And how perfectly Norma realized 
it, exiting casuaily, quite oblivous 
of everything except -the dance 

Opening night, at the first inter- 
mission, I met Otto Kahn. 

“How did you like it?” I asked. 

“It’s wenderful, but it’s not 
Ziegfeld. Nothing like the Follies.” 

My astonishment at his com- 
ment, I couldn't conceal. Though a 
discriminating sponsor of 


and the arts, he entirely failed to 
realize that he was seeing a his- 
tory-making musical. 





Why Doesn’t Somebody Ask Me 
To Talk About ‘Show Boat’? 


I =: By BERNARD SOBEL 





I said to myself. And my guess was | 
chanting the} 


it. Here are two tickets. One for} 


| But the closing scenes dispelled 


suggestion! | 


opera | 














was over, I rushed back to Helen 
Morgan’s dressing room. Before 
ithat day I had never spoken or 
even seen her, but as soon as | 
entered the room, she held out her 
| arms and kissed me as though we 
had known each other always. 

Lovely Helen! Imperishable in 
| memory is her artistry. I always 
| recall incidents in our later friend- 
| ship: dancing with her at the May- 
|fair Club; hearing her read her 
| wisps of poetry; dining with her 
'on cruisers which had just arrived 
}in port; watching her worry over 


When the evening performance 





' |her collection of tropical fish; so- 


journing with her to Guthrie Mc- 
Clintic’s to talk about her heart's 
'desire—playing “Camille.” 
From Helen’s dressing room, I] 
} went to see Howard Marsh. It was 
four first reunion since we were 
both students at Purdue, he, one 
|year ahead of me, neither of us 
| dreaming then that he would be a 
famous musical comedy star. 
Other Memories 


|Charlie Winninger, the perfect 
|Capt. Andy, is revealed here for 
| the first time, after all these years, 
|When I walked into his dressing- 
}room one night during a perform- 
|}ance, he was missing. Yes, gone. 

Angry at the dismissal of his 
valet and forgetful of the legend 
that the show must go on, he had 
rushed out the stage door and 
|}down Sixth Avenue, in full make- 
jup, With me after him, begging 
|him to return, imploring him, and 
|finally dragging him to where he 
| belonged, back to the show. And 
|all through these tempestuous mo- 
|ments, the audience was sitting 
}calmly out front, quite unconscious 
|of the fact that it might miss half 
| the show. 

The first revival of “Show Boat,’ 
}several years later, caused me 
| mixed sensations. My status was 
} unusual. For a long time I had sat 
jin on the rivalry between Ziegfeld 
|and Earl Carroll, working at times 
for both of them and also doing 
the publicity for both their new 
theatres. Yet here was a Ziegfeld 
'show house—tragic eontretemps— 
under the roof of the Carroll The- 
jatre. 

| The cast was almost the same, 
but the part of Ravenal was now 
assumed by Dennis King, an artist 
|who can present expertly any role 
assigned him from Shakespeare 
through Sidney Kingsley and Ber- 
}nard Shaw. 

| More than 25 years after that 
revival, I found myself, as a mem- 
|ber of the Overseas Press Club, 
| sitting in on a third revival—Guy 
|Lombardo’s fabulous benefit per- 
|formance at Jones Beach. 

While I talked over the matters 
'pertaining to the benefit Guy 
| walked in, handsome, expert, alert. 
We shook hands and our talk was 
full of reminiscence, for I was his 
first press agent when he started 
his radio career at Columbia 
Broadcasting System. 

Somehow, it seems to me that 
my life is just a cycle of premieres 
for “Show Boat.” 


Cil GOODMAN THEATRE 
GETS 1ST STRINGERS 


Chicago. 

Reentry of the Goodman Me- 
morial Theatre into the general 
public field brought the first re- 
views in the daily press the drama 
school has received for a produc- 
tion in over 20 years. Three of the 
four local critics caught the Amer- 
ican preem of the Salzburg Festi- 
val version of Hugo von Hoffmans- 
|thal’s “Everyman” and gave it 
favorable notices. 

Denald Buka had been brought 
in to star with a cast that largely 
comprised drama_ students. Dr. 
John Reich, who this year assumed 
directorship of the school did the 
English translation of the play. 
Dr. Reich was also co-adaptor of 
“Mary Stuart,” Eva LeGallienne- 
Irene Worth starrer which had a 
brief run earlier this season at the 
Phoenix Theatre, N. Y. 
| Michael Hall, British actor who 
is staying in Chicago while his 
wife, Anne Rogers, stars in “My 
Fair Lady,” has agreed to guestar 
|Goodman’s next production, 
Penge at the Gates,” opening 
Jan. 10. 
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Eureka! You Can Get Into A Hit Show 
At Any Time In The West End 


Theatre Guild’s Topper Appalls Keith, Prowse Prexy on the Thrill-of-the-Chase 
For Hard-to-Get Legit Tickets on Broadway 


While I was in London recently in connection with the opening of 
“Bells Are Ringing” and “Tunnel of Love,” I had the pleasure of 
meeting Peter Cadbury, president of Keith Prowse & Co. Ltd., Eng- 
land's largest theatre ticket agency, which, like the regular New York 
ticket agencies, does a fine job of distributing thea- 
tre tickets for a small fixed fee. We naturally dis- 
cussed the old-fashioned English system of selling 
theatre tickets as compared with our superior 
American method; and since VARIETY usually asks 
me to present my views on the American theatre 
at least once a year, I felt I could find no better 
way of doing this than by repeating the sugges- 
tions I made to Mr. Cadbury in order to modernize 
the English ticket-selling system. 

Mr. Cadbury, a handsome young man whose 
family origins go back to the chocolates I used to 
enjoy in the days when I had no problem about 
my figure, spoke glowingly about the fact that 
there are twice as many theatres in London as 





Lawrence Langner 


compared with New York. He contended that one of the reasons for | 


this was because it was almost always possible for visitors to London 
to buy tickets to any and all plays a day or so before the night of the 


performance, even with the most successful “hits.” As a result, he 
claimed there are plenty of theatres for people to go to in London, and 
plenty of people in London who go the theatres. 

I felt he was bragging unduly, so I hastened to disillusion him. 


“You have evidently not learned about the economics of theatrical 
scarcity,’ I stated, and its effect of preventing an oversupply of thea- 
tre buildings in New York City.” 

“How's that?,” he asked. I explained that our American theatre was 


conditioned by the economics of scarcity and owed its reduced number 
of theatres to this highly desirable state of affairs. 
“When a man goes to a theatre to see a hit in London,” I remarked, 


“he does not feel that he has achieved a great moment in his life, com- 


parable to the launching of a Sputnik or winning a place in the Irish | 


sweepstakes. He merely feels like an ordinary human being. His life 
is denuded of that extra excitement which is normal with New York 
theatregoers. He will never know the thrill of having two tickets in his 
pocket for one of the great hits for which he has paid $50 each, and 
as a result of which he achieves the following satisfactions to his ego, 
all included in the price of the tickets. 

1. He can show he is a hell of a fellow to be able to afford to pay 
such prices for his tickets. 

2. He demonstrates to his fellow men how smart he is to be able 
to get tickets at any price. 

3. He indicates, by indulging in conspicuous waste, that he belongs 


—_— - 











By LAWRENCE LANGNER 


to the wealthy or leisure class as defined by Thorsten Veblin in his 
famous work, “The Theory of the Leisure Class.” 

Even if the tickets themselves may have cost the “gyp” a mere $14, 
our happy purchaser has had about $86 worth of food for his vanity, 
as a result, can overcome his basic feeling of inferiority for about a 
month or so, both before and after seeing the play. 

It’s Just Too, Too Easy! 

What is there in the London theatre to give a theatregoer the thrill 
of investing funds in the black market with a comparable massaging 
of his ego? Nothing! Buying a theatre ticket in London is a dull affair. 
You simply go to the boxoffice and pay the ordinary tariff for your 
ticket, or you go to a ticket agency and pay a f ew cents more. What is 
there to compare with the high adventure of the American system 
| where you have to know someone who knows a little man around the 
| corner who can get you the best seats at the highest prices at the last 
| minute. Or where you are permitted to stand in line for hours while 
waiting excitedly to buy your tickets at the boxoffice? 

But this excitement at the boxoffice does not last long. The moment 
a new hit comes to town, I explained, lines are formed at the boxoffice 
| and then by the curious process known as osmosis, due to the operation 
| of so-called “diggers,” the best tickets find their way to the speculators 
to such an extent that few or none are left at the boxoffices. It is after 
| this time that the treasurers of the hit shows endure their “lonely” 
| periods. They stand all alone in their cages, with the entire theatrego- 
|ing public convinced that not a ticket is to be had there, and that all 
| the tickets are somewhere else. Some adventurous souls during such a 
period of “lull,” as it is called, have been known to appear at the box- 














| office and to purchase the tickets at boxoffice prices, much to their | 


amazement. Indeed, when this happens, the lucky ticket purchaser 
| talks about it for months. 

I am sorry to say that Mr. Cadbury, with true British conservatism, 
| refused to become excited about my proposal to introduce these fea- 
|tures of the American system into England. 

He looked at me with that bulldog look of innate conservatism so 
characteristic of the stubborn Britisher and remarked, “But we don’t 
want anything like that in England. We have no black market over 
here, although we have begun to introduce your American custom of 
| theatre parties, by which the audience pays a surgecharge of anywhere 
| for 10 to 25 guineas, which goes to a charity.” 

“Ah!,” I remarked, my eyes glistening with excitement. “Theatre 


tre. Now you really are going to have a new American experience. As 
you know, the theatre started as a part of religious ceremonies. Reli- 
gion and the theatre have always gone hand in hand in ancient days. 


In modern New York the theatre goes hand in hand with charity. Char- | 


(Continued on page 266) 
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parties in London! Theatre parties represent the newest form of thea- | 


? 


Paris Legit Had 
$18,000,000 Gross 
During 1956-57 


Paris. 

Paris legit grossed around $18,- 
| 000,000 on its 1956-57 season. That 
| Tepresents the take after deduc- 
tion of the 25% tax. 

The season, covering the 12 
months ending last August, includ- 
|}ed 195 productions in 52 theatres 
jin Paris. Of those entries, 144 
| were Gallic offerings, 52 new and 
| 92 revivals, The balance, in the 
| foreign category, included 26 new 
| presentations and 25 revivals. 
The hit lineup comprised three 
| plays by American authors. They 
were William Faulkner's “Requiem 
f r a Nun,” not yet produced on 
| Broadway; Robert Anderson's “Tea 
and Sympathy,” with Ingrid Berg- 
man starred, and Tennessee Wil- 
|liams’ “Cat on a Hot Tin Roof,” 
| which drew unfavorable reviews 
but apparently got strong word-of- 
| mouth support. 
The current season, off to a good 
| start, is eliciting the usual come 
| plaints from the theatrical front, 
| The beefs related mainly to — 
production costs, heavy taxes an 
the lack of new playwrights. 








Diagram of London’s West End Playhouses 
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Peronist Featherbed Smothers Legit; 
2/ B.A. Theatres Shrink To 19 


By NID 
Buenos Aires. 

Though visitors find it hard to 
believe, Argentine legit has been 
in the throes of a severe crisis for 
some years. Visitors see massed 
crowds moving along Corrientes, 
the local Broadway, at all hours of 
night every day of the week, and 
ask whether a crisis is possible 
where there’s this vast, noctam- 
bulous, potential audience. Yet day 
by day the press reports more the- 
atres knocked down for replace- 
ment by business skyscrapers. 

In 1957 alone, the number of 
theatres in B. Aires dropped from 
2b to 19. 

The Casino, Buenos Aires, Ver- 
sailles and Grand Splendid became 
film theatres; the Politeama, Apolo, 
Comedia and Porteno were razed, 
avid rumor has it that several more 
theatres are on the block, so there 
will be even less than 19 to cater 
te an audience of 11 millions (5 
for the city, another 6 for suburbs 
and province). 

A vast audience undoubtedly 
there is, as yet unaffected by tele- 
vision. Avid for entertainment and 
willing to dig hard in its “bom- 
bachas” for what is really good. 
Also with such keen enthusiasm 
for the theatre, that throughout 
the country hundreds of “Little 
Theatre” groups (vocacionales) are 
spreading and drawing audiences 
away from the slapdash, profes- 
sional theatres, which are less en- 
terprising in choice of plays, less 
selective in choosing casts, and 
refuse to move with the times as 
the citizens’ intellectual stature 
grows. 

There are heated and repeated 
debates around the theme of this 
legit crisis. Some prescribe State 
subsidies as a remedy, others want 
legislation declaring any legit the- 
atre a public utility and tmmune 
from demolition. Others throw 
biame on authors for not writing 
well enough to lure audiences; the 
authors truthfully counter that 
native plays have been discarded 
for so long, they are scarcely to 
blame. (Producers say the native 
writers misguidedly submit plays 
demanding such large casts they 
ean't afford to produce them.) 

“Plain and Fancy,” translated to 
the local stage with a local cast, 
was one of the 1956 flops, mainly 
because the humor was incom- 
prehensible to the locals. On the 
ether hand, “Cacho” (Francisco) 
Carcavallo’s production of “Tan- 
golandia” at his family’s Presi- 
dente Alvear theatre this winter, 
en a book by Ivo Pelay and with 
music by Francisco Canaro, has 
been one of the biggest grossers 
and pointed the way to this new 
form of legit entertainment. 

This would be a revival of the 
genre (costumbrista) type legit, 
successful in the heyday of Argen- 
tine legit (1880's to 1920's), and 
tynified by Alberto Vaearezza’s 
“Conventillo, de la Paloma.” The 
“conventillo” was the down-at-heel 
rooming house in which Spanish 
and Italian immigrants cohabited, 
a melting pot of customs, humor, 
song and sorrow, which made ex- 
eellent stage material. Now this 
type show is still produced, but 
low in quality beeause no longer 
taken from life; its authors try to 
amuse through vulgarity, or draw 
tears with corny pathos and the 
iliiterate alone continue to like it. 


i] Whose Benefits? 

But the main cause of the “crisis” 
stems from Peron’s yaunted “con- 
quistas sociales” (social benefits). 
Labor contracts were _ forced 
through by labor leaders to serve 
the tyrant’s political ambitions. 
Excessive featherbedding was 
ereated as a means of snaring 
votes, and this is squeezing pro- 
ducers out of business. Show busi- 
ness is too elastic and eclectic for 
submission to the hide-bound rules 
iniposed under those contracts. 


Today a legit impresario has | ture sound like Squibb testing a| 
the | few hundred new toothpaste pack- 


seven unions to cope with: 
T.cket-sellers,, Ushers,’ Actors’, 
Cleaners,’ Technician,’ Electrician,’ 
and Prop-men apart from the 


|the simultaneously accursed 





EMBER 


wages must be paid to large groups 
who mostly don’t work at all. Then 
there are wig-makers, tailors, dee- 
orators, shoemakers, heating, light, 
telephones, air-conditioning, ad- 
ministrative staff, .neon lights, 
painters, advertising, printing, dis- 
play material, stubs, maintenance, 
electrical repairs, posters and pos- 
ter-sticking, disinfection, sanitary 
inspection, taxes, etc. etc. 

| Nothing But ‘Help’ | 


The Alvear, for example, has a 
permanent year-round staff of 40, 
even if the theatre is shuttered. 
Mounting a musical comedy in- 
volves engaging another 20. The 
number swells to 100 people who 
never appear on-stage, but must 


all be paid for upkeep of premises | 
which are shuttered 20 hours of | 


each day. Most impresarios try and 
cover some of the overhead by 
leasing their theatres on Monday 
(rest-day) for concerts, benefits, 


lectures, etc., but for such occa-| 


sions, under union rules, the main 
staff must get extra pay. 

There is agitation to resume 
matinees, eliminated in Peron’s 
time, ostensibly so players could 
accept film, radio and other book- 
ings, in reality because Eva Peron’s 
late brother, Juan Duarte — the 
playboy of showbusiness under the 


dictatorship—found it irksome not} 


to find his actress friends at home 
in the afternoon. Actors are resist- 
ing matinees, on the plea that it’s 


too fatiguing to work two shows | 


a day. 

Actors’ wages and working hours 
are disproportionate. The mini- 
mum wage, just to walk on, is 
1,600 pesos monthly, whereas a 
bank clerk starts at a minimum 
ef 1,350 a month for 712 hours a 
day, increasing to 1,650 after 4 
years. An apprentice actor earns 
more than the clerk, but works 
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am average of only 75 hours a 
month, 

Then union rules insist that a 
company include a minimum cast 
of 12. When Spanish actor Enrique 
Guitart appeared in Ernesto Bloch's 
monologue, “The Hands of Euri- 
dice,” the producer had to pay 11 
‘other actors for two years, 
never went on stage. Union rules 
also establish a five-month mini- 
mum for contracts, so if a show 


flops in the Ist, week, the cast 
goes on drawing wages for 5 
months. In 1956 one producer 


ventured to produce a play involv- 
ing a cast of 20 actresses. Had it 
flopped, he would have had to pay 
the entire 20 for five months, and 
it was a cast unadaptable to an- 
other play. 

The result is that producers 
quail and sell out. The only alter- 
native is production on a cooper- 
ative, or profit-sharing basis. 


Is the Theatre Anti-Semantic ? 


By JEROME LAWRENC 


When you dial Murray Hill 7- 
4400, the odds are fairly good that 
you will be connected with the 
Algonquin Hotel. But the Broad- 
way argot is cluttered with wrong 
numbers which don’t make the 
right connection with a great many 
people. We don’t mean that when 
you dial Roz, you get Tallulah. It 
is even more disconcerting—if pos- 
sible. We are referring to those 
words in the legitimate vocabu- 
lary which frankly don’t mean 
what they seem to mean — mis- 
nomers which result in embarrass- 
ment, frustration, confusion and 
waste. Here are a few: 

“HOUSE SEAT ORDER”: Per- 
haps it springs from a century’s 
usage of the phrase “on the house” 
for gratis admissions. But the no- 
tion is prevalent ‘especially from 
Hasbrouck Heights west, but even 
in the lobby of the Waldorf) that 
a “House Seat Order” means a 
“pass.” And how many unsophisti- 
cated friends of dear Cousin Frieda 
have been outraged, upon pre- 
senting the magic white slip to 
the treasurer of the National, to 
find out they must also cough up 
folding money? It takes too long 
to explain that the Shuberts are 
not a charitable institution. It is 
high time that the magic slip is 
retitled: 

“PRIVILEGE TO BUY”: And let 
and 
Seats” be re- 


blessed ‘House 


| christened “Privilege Seats.” 


* * * 


“TRY-OUT”: A new play on tour 
out-of-town before its Broadway 
opening is not a “try-out”: it is a 
life or death struggle for survival. 
The stakes are down, the commit- 
ments are made and the alterna- 
tive to success is disaster, spelled 


exactly the way it happened to the | 
of 


Titanic. The easy flippancy 
“Try-Out” makes the whole ven- 


ages in Duluth. The Forrest Thea- 


tre is a delivery room: and the! 


baby cannot change its mind in the 


Authors’ Rights Society (Argen-| birth canal. Call it a “Pre-Broad- 
tores) and Producers Association | Way Tour” or a “Break-in”—but 


(APTA). 
ment of a minimum number of 
salaried workers, even if such serv- 
ices are unnecessary, 


so regular | 


Each stipulates employ- | Spurn the usage which implies a 
}toy in a wind-tunnel. 


* * 


“ADAPTATION”: 


* 


If a play of 


0 
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, Corneille is re-shaped and refurb- 
ished for modern auidences, it is 
properly called an “Adaptation.” 
|But when a play is created out of 
source material of another genre 
Be novel or a collection of short 
} stories—it is a “Dramatization.” 
|The word “adaptation” implies a 
|“boiling-down” so that the result 
bears roughly the relationship of 
ja bouillon cube to a beef steak. 
}Any dramatist worth his soup 
should intensify the flavor of the 
broth. Mr. Patrick did not “adapt” 
|Mr. Sneider; he “Dramatized” him. 
| - . . 
“PRODUCER”: This is a vague 
and inaccurate word, warped by 
|motion picture usage, and lacking 
the concise vitality of the task it 
| represents. Every limited partner 
thinks he is a producer. Actually, 
|the author has produced the play; 
}and it is usually the director who 
| determines its physical form. Why 


|not diseard the sloppy and pre-| 


|tentious word “ Producer” in favor 
of the older and more accurate 
British expression of “Manager”? 


| How much more appropriate it is! | 


|—for he “manages” the money, he 
“manages” the people, he “man- 


jages” the play, and—God and the 
audiences willing—he “manages” 
|to get hit. 


* * * 


| 


“LITTLE THEATRE”: Some of 
the “littlest” theatre we have ever 
|seen has been offered in football 
stadiums, public auditoriums, cir- 
cus tents and exposition halls. And 
some of the “largest” theatre of 
our experience has been shared 
|with a delighted handful of spec- 
}tators in boites sans scenery, sans 
| proscenium, sans Equity, sans ev- 
erything. No good theatre can prop- 
erly be called “little.” The es- 
the craft of speech? Or is the thea- 
tre anti-semantic? 

to improve a nuance or two within 
sence of theatricality is magnifica- 
tion—which may be telescopic or 
microscopic. Avaunt such insult- 
ing discriminations! Theatre is 
theatre—on West 44th Street or 
on the tailgate of a truck. Expres- 
sions which make fences among 
the people of the theatre are as 
harmful as a fence between the 
play and the audience. 
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ity may begin at home in London, but it begins in the theatre in New 
| York. You British must experience the positive delight of Visiting a 
| theatre and witnessing a play being given before a theatre-party char- 
}ity audience which has paid anywhere from $10 to $25 extra for tick- 
|ets in order to help the charity, and incidentally to help the theatre. 
|The members of these audiences exhibit an attitude toward the: play 
}and actors which is extremely helpful with drama where an effort is 
| made to stir up hatred of the audience against the villain of the play. 
The trouble is that the theatre party audience usually hate all the ac- 
tors, whether they are playing villains or not. They think of that extra 
$25 they paid for their seats and of the aggressive young woman or man 
who sold them the tickets, and somehow it seems to affect their en- 
| joyment of the theatre.” 

“I shall try my very best to avoid introducing the black market in 
|any form into the English theatre,’ said Peter Cadbury, his jaw set 
|in that stubborn manner which, reminded me that all the battles in 
| Europe were won on the playing fields of Eton. “I’m all in favor of 
| charity,” he said, “but not at the expense of the theatre. I care not 
| What you say about the American system. I am going to continue to 
| sell tickets in the old-fashioned way, without the aid of gyps, scalpers, 
and distributors of ‘ice’.” 

“How can you prevent it,” I asked. “Already, I hear that people are 
| waiting six months to buy tickets for ‘My Fair Lady’.” An expression 
| of solemn dedication passed over Peter Cadbury’s handsome features. 
“Let me tell you,” he said. “I have evolved a plan of doing away 
| with that black market in ‘My Fair Lady’” tickets, that has sent them 
spinning to $35 apiece in New York. I will hold back 200 seats for each 
performance and sell them the same day, to eut down blackmarketing.” 

I looked at him in amazement. Could it be possible that this man, 
single-handed and alone, was going to see to it that visitors to Lon- 
|don could attend the play on the day of their arrival without paying 
an enormous premium? Was this scion of a Quaker family going to 

mattle like a crusader of old against the law of supply and demand? 

Imagine what would happen in the New York theatre if 200 seats for 

every successful play were sold only on the day of the performance! 

Gone would be all the extraneous excitement of theatregoing at spec- 
|ulative prices! 


I; 





No Seareities Elsewhere | 





We would find ourselves reverting to the traits of our British anees- 
tors and start going soberly to the theatre again with good seats at rea- 
sonable prices. Perish the thought! 

Defeated in my argument by Cadbury, I ventured to remark weakly 
on some of the other results of the economics of scarcity in the New 
York theatre; the scarcity of theatres which makes it harder to book 
them than anywhere else in the world; the scarcity of competitive sce- 
nery builders, which causes about half of the shows to be bulit on over- 
time; the scarcity of competitive costume shops which results in cos- 
tumes being twice as expensive for similiar reasons; the scarcity of 
plays and actors whose popularity is so great as to be able to earn the 
enormous amounts needed to pay for all those inflated costs and run- 
ning expenses; and finally, the scarcity of audiences to attend any but 
the so-called “smash hits” because of scarcity of money in their pock- 
ets. 

But lest my British friend might think I was carrying the economics 
of scarcity to the breaking point, I explained that we have a plenti- 
tude of other commodities in the theatre; such as drunks who arrive 
late; traffic regulations which make it almost impossible for vehicles 
to move at theatre time; combinations of truckers and teamsters who 
| insure that the same exorbitant prices for moving scenery are charged 
| throughout the entire country; and finally, an influx of agents from 

Hollywood who can no longer make a living there and are now busily 
engaged in raising the standards and everything else in the New York 
theatre. 

‘Come, come, are you not being bitter?,” asked my British friend. 
“No,” I replied, muttering the worn-out cliche about the Fabulous 
Invalid.” “The American theatre is rugged and full of raw energy. It 
can survive anything, even itself.” 


Anzac Legit-Unafraid of TV 
| By HARALD A. BOWDEN 


(Exee Director J. C. Williamson Theatres Ltd.) 


| Sydney. theatre, especially as far as the 
| There have been moans and Williamson-Tait Group is con- 
groans from Australia’s picture|cerned. For a number of top at- 


magnates about business being af- 
fected by the ever-increasing sale 
of television sets. But so far, hap- 
pily, there has been no bellyach-} 
ing from legitimate managements. | 
We are approaching the end of a 
great year when long runs have 
been the rule, which naturally de- 
lights all managements. 

Williamson-Tait, the leading the- 
atrical management, has scored big 
successes with “Pajama Game,” | 
the Borovansky Ballet (highlighted 
by brief appearances of Dame Mar-| 
got Fonteyn) and the evergreen} 
Gilbert & Sullivan Savoy Operas. 
|Drama and comedy presented in-| 
cluded “Diary of Ann Frank,” 
|““‘Double Image” (a thriller) and 
| “The Multi-Coloured Umbrella,” an 
| Australian play by an Australian 
;author. Of special interest also 
|was the return of Dame Sybil 
| Thorndike and Sir Lewis Casson | 
'to Australia after their Broadway | 
appearance in “The Chalk Gar- 
den.” 
| The Elizabethan Trust, a govern- 
ment-sponsored organization, pre-| 
sented a season of grand opera, 
brought out Paul Rogers in “Ham- | 
| let” and a bawdy farce, “The Re- 
lapse.” It also gave an Australian 
author a chance in presenting a| 
| local effort, “The Shifting Heart,” | 
based on the assimilation of Euro- | 
peans into Australian conditions. 

David Martin has maintained a/| 
revue policy on the Tivoli circuit. 
Harry Wren, a “lone wolf” mana- 
ger, got together a group of old-! 
timers in a revue entitled “The 
Good Old Days” and cleaned up a) 
| fortune. 

The coming 12 months look like 
a very full year for the legitimate 


| 
| 


| an option. 


tractions will be presented under 
the W-T banner. The Luisillo Span- 
ish Troupe will tour Australia and 
New Zealand while in conjunction 
with Harry Wren, the Williamson 


|Theatres will present the cele- 
brated Japanese revue, ‘“Takara- 
zuka.” 


What’s expected to be the big- 
gest event of the 1958 season will 
be the visit of the New York City 
Ballet, which will plane to Aus- 
tralia after a season in Japan. This 
is the culmination of Sir Frank 
Tait’s visit to New York in 1956, 
combined with the personal efforts 
of Paul Szillard. Musical attrac- 
tions on the W-T slate will be the 
Australian premiere of “Damn 
Yankees” leading up to the presen- 
tation of “My Fair Lady’—a busy 
year for the Williamson-Tait Organ- 
ization. 

Still another possibility is a mu- 
sical version of “The Sentimental 
Bloke” on which W-T has taken 
The work is based upon 
a book of poems of the same name 
by Australian writer C. J. Dennis. 
Popular during World War I, the 
volume was later filmed as a silent, 
as a talkie and was also done as 
a stage comedy. ; 

Interest in “Bloke” was revived 
recently when the _ publishers 
brought out a new edition of the 
poems, which had reached the 160,- 
000 mark in point of sales. Its mu- 
sical version is the result of the 
efforts of Australian playwright- 
composer Albert Arlen, who holds 
the stage and screen rights to Den- 
nis’ works. Book was started by 
novelist George Johnston while 
Australian diplomat Lloyd Thomp- 
son also toiled on it. 
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Even to the most unwary, it 
might seem that stage manage- 


ment requires a degree of aware-| 


ness. You'd never believe a fellow 
could be a stage manager through- 
out the revolution that has occurred 
in American musical comedy with- 
out reaching some understanding 
of what was going on around him. 

I'm that guy. While our musical 
Stage was growing up, I was mous- 
ing around the great legit. As mu- 
sicals found a new dimension, and 
lifted the hearts and minds of 
American audiences, I was preoc- 
cupied with the world of box-sets 
and muted phone bell cues. 

My career in stage managing, if 
stage managing can be called a car- 
eer, goes back to the days when the 
Lunts were doing Robert E. Sher- 
wood’'s “There Shall Be No Night” 
(1940). Thereafter, 1 considered 
“talking shows” the answer to ev- 
erybody’s show biz prayer. Forays 
with Shakespeare, Shaw, Behrman 
and Williams, and with such sterl- 
ing lady dramatists as Gypsv Rose 
Lee and Mae West kept me away 
from the musical stage, except for 
two productions. In 1944, I was 
with Mike Todd's “Mexican Hay- 
ride,” and in 
teen.” I had chances to occupy the 
prompt corner for other musicals, 
but I declined—for reasons I now 
find mildly difficult to compre- 
hend. Perhaps because of lack of 
training and experience I felt basi- 
cally insecure in the world of mu- 
sic and dancing; or it may be that 
I had just a touch of 
about the superior airs and graces 
of the spoken stage. 

Then, on a bright May morning, 
Jo Mielziner changed the course of 
my life. Planning to enter the pro- 
ducing field, he did me the honor 
to ask me to stage-manage “Happy 
Hunting.” Overnight, I was cata- 
pulted into the world of Ethel Mer- 
man, Lindsay & Crouse, Abe Bur- 
rows & Co 


Now, I wouldn't say that “Hap- | 


py Hunting” turned out to be a 
show that brought a new dimension 
to Broadway musicals, but it did 
something very special for me. Ig- 
noring for a moment the 14-karat 
names I have dropped in the pre- 
ceeding sentences, let me tell you 
what happened to me backstage at 


“Happy Hunting.” 

In the first place, I discovered 
a world where human relationships 
are as important as_ technical 
achievement. Some of my proud 
notions about theoretical democ- 
racy in dramatie casts went into} 


a cocked hat 

For instance, I found out 
chorus people are really remark- 
able troupers; that the gypsies of 
Times Square are sharp and amus- 
ing and sometimes dedicated. I 
learned that the physical and men- 
tal requirements 
ers who must sustain brightness 
and gaiety in a musical show, 
month after month, can demand 
far more mettle and savvy than a 
dramatic actor may ever expend, 
no matter what a role’s nature or 
how long the run. 


The Difference 

It became clear to me _ that 
whereas, in play-acting, a perform- 
er may, to some extent, call 
shots with readings and 
and may possess an open mind 
about stage business (and how 
some of our acting tyros take ad- 
vantage of the privilege!), in a mu- 
sical, the player is dominated by 


the mathematics of composition 
and rhythm, the tyranny of the or- 
chestra, and the vise of choreog- 
raphy. No improvisation permitted. | 
No laxity. You don’t play it one 
way opening night, and some other 
way when you've got a bellyache. 


Performances must be consistent 


or it becomes apparent with pain-| 


ful clarity that someone is cheat- 
ing. Discovering such a culprit in 
the world of the treble-clef and 
the tour jete is much simpler than 
spotting the average dramatic ma- 


lingere But I have found fewer 
gold-brickers among musical peo- 
pie than in legit. 

By and large, there is a healthier 
regard for their work than among 
other thespians. Few musical per- 


formers svend time worrying about 


what “school” of expression they 
belong to—if any. They belong to 
show biz, and that is enough for 
them. It strikes me that this is an 


attitude which might be adopted, 
with benefit, by players every- 
where 

It is possible that one day I may 


GYPSY LOVE SONG 


By ROBERT DOWNING 


1951 I did “Seven-| 


snobbery | 


that | 


upon perform- | 


his | 
timing | 








return to the spoken drama. After 
| all, it was my first love in the thea- 
tre. There will be a difference, 


however, if I return as stage man- | 


ager. “Talking” actors may find me 
slightly deaf to their complaints of 
mood and temperament. When they 
cop a plea on the grounds of play- 
ing sotte voce because they just 
don't happen to feel the role one 
night, I may paw the boards and 
snort a little, remembering, as I 
always shall, the gypsies who 
danced bravely no matter how dark 
|it sometimes must have seemed 
| around them. 


Festival Livens 
Ireland Legit 


By MAXWELL SWEENEY 
Dublin. 
| Efforts to liven Irish tourist 
traffic to early season peak with an 
| International Theatre Festival may 
|}not have brought many additional 
visitors in its first year but it 
| sparked interest in legit stage in 
'the Spring. Unfortunately interest 
| slumped again in Fall and biz was 
| little better than moderate for most 
offerings. 

The Abbey, still in its temporary 
home at Queen's since the fire 
destroyed old building in 1951, 
probably gained most from Inter- 
national Fest, re-staging J. M. 
Synge’s “Playboy of the Western 
World” and Sean O’Casey’s “Juno 
and the Paycock.” 

New plays staged by Abbey, with 
exception of Hugh Leonard's politi- 
cal drama, “A Leap in the Dark,” 
were not material which is likely to 
last, although of four others staged 
for the first time John O’Donovan’s 
|}comedy of the political future, 
“The Less We Are Together,” was 
the best money-maker; it was, how- 
ever, a play of comparatively local 
interest. 
| 700-Seat Abbey 








Progress was made on project 
| for construction of new 700-seater 
Abbey on site of original building. 

Louis Elliman’s Gaiety Theatre 


| had biggest break of the year with | 


“Finian’s Rainbow” which ran 
ftwough Summer and was perhaps 
biggest boxoffice attraction in the- 
jatre’s 80 years. Irish comedian 
Jimmy O'Dea played the lead. 
Best attended play was “Anas- 
tasia” in which Blanaid Irvine and 
Atbey producer Ria Mooney were 
starred. A modern dress Shakes- 
peare piece, “Julius Caesar AD 


Toeatre Productions and Anew 
as Caesar and McMaster playing 
Brutus. Play proved good box of- 
fice, but later Shakespeare produc- 


Sackler with Cyril Cusack in the 
| same part did not do so well. 
| Two theatres, Olympia and Gate, 
were shuttered for part of the year 
for reconstruction, 
being dark at year’s end. The 
Olympia had a success on reopen- 
ing with “An Evening with Joyce 
Grenfell,” due for N.Y. in 58. This 
theatre, controlled by Leo McCabe 
and Stanley Illsley, stages number 
of pre-London tryouts but re- 
| ported best b.o. of the year was 
with “South Sea Bubble” with 
Elizabeth Sellars starring. 
Cpnflict of opinion arose during 


manager, revealed that house was 
considering revising its policy 
owing to poor houses for legit 
presentations: a few weeks later, 


speech told hearers that “Irish 
legit theatre is holding up well.” 
Most interesting import of the 


year was Theatre National Popu-| 


laire from Paris, directed by Jean 
Vilar; company staged Moliere’s 
“Le Malade Imaginaire” (The 
Imaginary Invalid) and “Le 
Faiseur” (The Spectator) by 
Honore de Balzac. This was 
staged for international Theatre 
Festival, an event to be repeated 
jin °’58 again under direction of 
Brendan Smith. 

| Irish language theatre continues 
to receive little audience support 
although several good productions 
were staged at Galway Gaelic The- 
former Abbeyite Terru 


jatre by 
| Hennessy. 


1957,” directed by Hilton Edwards, | 
was staged jointly by Dublin Gate. 


McMaster Company with Edwards | 


tion, “Hamlet,” staged by Howard. 


the Gate still | 


year when Phil O'Kelly, Gaiety | 


} 
Olympia’s Leo McCabe in public! 





16 Legit Troupes 
Run in Athens 


| By IRENE VELISSARIOU 
} Athens 


Greek stage activity this season | 


is paced by theatres run by actor 
teams. Some 16 groups are at work, 
employing around 250 players. Out- 
look is good though “hits” were 
slow in appearance as the present 
season began. 

National Theatre specializing in 
Greek tragedies during 
tourist season reverted to Shakes- 
peare then followed with Christo- 
'pher’s Fry “The Dark Isn’t Light 
|Enough” starring Katina Paxinou 
land Alexis Minotis which 
| place to Ibsen’s “Hedda Gambler”. 
In all 11 plays will be presented by 
end of the season, among which are 
“Don Juan”, “Pygmalion”, “Inter- 
mezzo" and local scripts of Kostis 
Palamas and Dionyssios Romas. 


The Theatre of Kostas Mous-, 
| souris has a preference for modern | 


|American plays. Last year was 
“Diary of Ann Frank” and this sea- 
son it is “Street Scene” by Elmer 
Rice with Kostas Moussouris and 
Antigone Valakou. Expected to run 
the season. 

Elli Labetti and Dimitri Horn 
opened their winter theatre Ken- 
tricon with Jean de Hartog’s “The 
Four Poster”. The play had good 
reviews and was staged by Ameri- 
can set designer Paul Silbert. A 
Greek play by Kampanellis will be 
the second entry of this theatre 
this year. 

Katerina Andreadi moved over 
at her winter theatre the Ideal her 
summer success which was the 
“Concert” by Somerset Maugham. 
It was followed by Enid Bagnold’s 
“Chalk Garden” which had a very 
short run succeeded by an Agatha 
Christie's thriller. 

Another last year hit continued 


this season at the Bournelli thea-'| 


tre. It is the “Good Soldier 
Swveik” starring Mimis Fotopoul- 
os. This play has recorded more 
than 300 performances. 

In the Kotopouli Theatre is 
housed the Greek Popular Theatre 
of Manos Katrakis. Company 
started this season with the Dostoi- 
ofsky’s “The Idiot” adapted by 
Manolis Skouloudis with 
Hatzeargyri Manos Katrakis and 
Karoussos in the leading roles. It 
was followed by “Seventh Heaven”, 
still current. 


The Art Theatre of Charles Coon 
opened with e@ first entry this sea- 


son three plays by Arthur Miller | 


which drew good reviews with a 
cast of 20 professionals and 10 
graduates of his dramatic school. 
The second entry is a Greek play 
by Kampanellis. 

Greek Comedian Vassilis Logo- 
thetides had moved over to his 


winter theatre his summer success | 


“Between you and me” by Dimitri 


summer | 


gave | 


Helen | 


By MILTON 

Hollywood. 
That “Fanfare” by Richard 
Maney is one of the best backstage 
jand front-of-the-house epics writ- 
ten in the last two generations is 





no surprise to me. When I first met 
Maney, during his Jed Harris 
| pressagent days, he said just as 


many funny things and wrote just 
as amusingly as he does now. In 
fact, impressed by the theatrical 
pressagenits who were my com- 
patriots during the ‘20s and early 
"30s in New York, I once wrote 
Harry Hansen, then book critic of 


the N. Y. World and pointed out) 


that not only Marian Spitzer, a 
Satevepost writer; Arthur Kober, 
who wrote humorous pieces for the 
New Yorker; Henry Myers, 
wrote plays; Bob Sisk, who had the 
erudition of a Mencken, though 


pressagents, but one Richard 
Maney was every bit as facile and 
}amusing a writer as Sam Hoffen- 
stein—if not more so. I signed the 
letter “Roy Seibert.” then a com- 


| del, who never read a book in his 
|life, and who dropped dead of a 
heart attack at the Bohemian Club 
in San Francisco after filling an 
{inside straight flush. 

Maney’s memory is_ extraordi- 
| nary, but duck soup for a man who 
can recall the batting averages of 
all the players in the 1919 World 
| Series. It falters only when he dis- 
cusses “Shoot The Works,” pro- 
duced by Heywood Broun. I was 
not the p.a.; Milton Lazarus was. I 
was quaintly known as the “asso- 
| ciate producer,” and among the 
authors whom he had forgotten 


were Nunnally Johnson, Sig Herzig, | 


Jay Gorney, Howard Dietz and Max 
and Nathaniel Lief, the latter 
known as the “crooning dentist” 
because he tried cut songs on his 
patients while their mouths were 
| filled with instruments. 


However, this is a small matter, | 


particularly since Maney writes 


candidly about his employers and | 


the strange vagaries of the stars he 

| publicized. This, of course, was al- 
ways Maney’s forte. He wrote just 
as honestly in the pages of the 
|Times and the Herald-Tribune 
j;about Jed Harris, Helen Hayes, 
| Billy Rose and Tallulah, when he 
was actively working for them. 
Only Sam Hoffenstein dared to 
write as satirically about his em- 
ployer, Al Woods. The rest of us 
|wrote puffs or “color” pieces. 

He writes warmly and vividly 
|about his early days in Montana 
and Seattle. It occurs to the reader 
that Maney did not become New 
York's leading press agent and a 
legend in his time easily. His early 
days were fraught with misery, 





who | 


from Varrety, and Milton Raison, | 
who wrote poetry, were theatrical | 


pany manager for Schwab & Man-| 


Reformed Legit Flack 


In ‘I Remember Maney’ 


M. RAISON 


the New York press representative 
for A. L. Jones & Morris Green 
he had met many of the hazards 
that were later to beset him on 
Broadway. The rest of us, ex-New 
York newspapermen and women 
(or in the case of Howard Benedict 
and Bob Sisk, from the Baltimore 
press), though we knew what @ 
“stick” of copy was, a term which 
bewildered Maney, we didn’t know 
what a cut trunk was or, for that 
matter, an olio. 


Plugeroodie | 
{ In “Fanfare,” which richly de- 
serves to be on the bestseller lists, 
and should be read by everyone 
even faintly curious about the 
theatre, Maney telis more about the 
people he worked for than the 
people he worked with. T'e stories 
he tells about Burgess Meredith 
and Lee Tracy, for instance, will 
never be found in their biogra- 
phies. 
| Since Maney was obviously not 
writing an esoteric theme, but 
wisely aiming at a general audi- 
ence, his book bristles with the 
names of noted stars, playwrights 
| and producers. Personally, I would 
have liked a few more anecdotes 
about the newspapermen, press- 
jagents, house and company man- 
l/agers and _ boxoffice treasurers 
{that he knew, drank and fought 
with. Outside of Lillian Hellman, a 
pressagent who became a famous 
playwright; Percy Hammond, Hey- 
wood Broun and Lucius Beebe, 
|Maney spent little time describing 
the adventures he had with his the- 
atrical playmates. Maybe he’s 
leaving these for another book, 
which I sincerely hope he writes. 
Meanwhile, here's a tip to Har- 
per’s, his publishers: Go through 
the files of the New York news- 
papers for the 37 years Dick Maney 
spent writing publicity pieces. 
There would be more than enough 
material to form a book of hilari- 
ous trivia, and occasional solemn 
enthusiasm, which could easily be 
as popular as similar books by 
Alexander Woolicott and Robert 
Benchley. 


____ Liked Being PA. | 


I remember once seriously dis- 
cussing the future with Maney. I 
|; wanted to be a playwright, pro- 
ducer, novelist or even a screen- 
| writer. Definitely, not a _ press- 
jagent. Dick had no doubts about 
his career. He liked to be a press- 
agent. To date, the theatre has 
|paid him $750,000 for his talented 
jservices. I haven't got three- 
| quarters of a million dollars. And 
neither have any of the writers, 
jthe “hunted and haunted,” as he 
called them, who fled to Holly- 
| wood, with the possible exception 
}of Nunnally Johnson. I can fur- 


14 
| 


Psathas, but he underwent an oper-| fear and even hunger. He was one |ther say unequivocably, that no 
ation during which the Theatre of|of the very few Gotham press-| one has had as much fun as Maney. 


Athens was closed for repairs and 
remodelling. 

Balance of the theatres are revue 
houses. 


|agents who worked out his appren- 
ticeship on the road, ahead and 
| with a strange assortment of tur- 
keys. By the time he was named 
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Greetings 


CORNELIA OTIS SKINNER 


‘I left him laughing and he’s still 
laughing, quite a feat in a job that 
calls for the tact of a Foreign Min- 
ister, the tricks of a Houdini, the 
nerves of an Iceiander and the hyp- 
|notic charm of a Mesmer. 


‘BEST OF BURLESQUE’ 
A HIT, IT SAYS HERE 


New York, 





Editor, Variety: 


In the story headlined “Big 
Losses on Big Shows off-Broadway” 
in the Dec. 18 issue. “The Best of 
Burlesque” should not have been 
included as a money-losing entity 
in the overall Banner Productions 
failure. Although part of the hydra- 
| headed Carnegie Hall Playhouse 
| Operation, “Burlesque” alone em- 
erged unscathed at the boxoffice, 
thanks to turnaway business en- 
gendered by favorable press (in- 
| cluding Variety), solid word-of- 

mouth and despite miniscule ad- 
| vertising budget. 

In fact, “Best of Burlesque” was 
originally scheduled for four weeks 
and was held over four additional 
weeks, recouping its production 
nut and earning a slim but re- 
spectable profit. We also netted 
about $72.50 from Parisian art stu- 
|dies sold raucously at intermis- 
| sions. Thus it appears that perhaps 
man does not live by bread alone 
—a little cheesecake helps. 

Jack Vauahen. 

(The writer was author-director 
of “The Best of Burlesque.”—Ed.} 
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CLOSED FOR REPAIRS 


Playwright and Theatre Historian Chronicles Some 
Of the Fabulous Failures of the 
Past Two Decades 








By EDWIN BRONNER 


Whenever a show dies on the road before reaching Broadway, a press 
release is invariably sent out to the effect that the production has 
closed for repairs and will reopen at a later date. 

Not one in a hundred of these calamitous casualties is ever disin- | 
terred. All too soon the costumes and scenery are shrouded in ware- | 
house dust, the play itself (wisely or unwisely) tossed from limelight 
to limbo. 

Once in a blue moon a play like “Washington Square” will close for 
repairs and reopen under a different management as “The Heiress.” | 
But it’s usually a safe bet to assume that death on the road is final and | 
irrevocable. 

Take the case of “Battle of Angels,” a first play by Thomas L. (Ten- 
nessee) Williams, which starred Miriam Hopkins as Myra Torrance, a 
lady of considerably easy virtue. It opened in Boston, by the way, 
the same night that “Lady in the Dark” was testing its wings for the 
first time at the Colonial Theatre around the corner. 


“Battle” dealt with a handsome halfwit adrift among some Mississippi 
rivertown women. The firstnight audience was shocked by the frank 
earthiness of the writing. Williams didn’t mince his words. 

Neither next day did Boston’s City Councillor. He labelled the play 
“putrid” and demanded it be closed immediately, adding: “The police 
should arrest the persons responsible for bringing shows of this type 
to Boston.” 

Meaning, we must assume, the Theatre Guild, director Margaret 
Webster and Miriam Hopkins. 

It’s not a dirty play,” Miss Hopkins shot back. “I haven't got to 
the point where I have to appear in dirty plays.” 

A few performances later “Battle of Angels” was duly closed for re- 

airs. 

(“Battle,” a casualty of the 1940-41 season, was subsequently rewrit- 
ten by Williams and presented on Broadway last season as “Orpheus 
Descending.” It folded after an unprofitable nine-week run.) 

“The play was more of a disappointment to us than to you,” the 
Theatre Guild admitted in an unprecedented letter to its Boston sub- 
ascribers. ‘Battle’ turned out badly, but who knows whether the next 
one by the same author may not prove a success.” 

That “next one,” of course,, was “The Glass Menagerie,” produced 
by Eddie Dowling and Louis J. Singer. A couple of years later Dowl- 
ing and Singer decided to test their luck a second time with “St. La- 
—_ Pharmacy,” also starring Miriam Hopkins. It never reached 

Yew York. 


a Curious Tombstones 


Looking back over the past 20 years of the American theatre and 
recalling even a few of the productions which never lived up to their 
brave “Prior to Broadway” placards, is a little like walking through a 
graveyard dotted with curious tombstones. Digging up corpses—even 
theatrical corpses—can be a ghoulish sort of business. But it can be 
instructive anc wWso—if one must labor the point—constructive. Why 
did this fatal accadent occur? How? When? Where? and, again, why? 

Why, for example, did the late Sidney Howard’s “Madam Will You 
Walk” give up the ghost after only a few weeks on tour in 1939? With 
Peggy Conklin, Arthur Kennedy, Sara Allgood and Keenan Wynn in 
the cast, with settings by Robert Edmond Jones and incidental music 











by Kurt Weill, this “cockeyed version of the Faust legend” was enchant- | 


ing theatre. It’s true that George M. Cohan was not too happy in the 
leading role. It’s equally true that the play—daring, imaginative and 
exhilarating as it was—needed work. 

(“Madam” is one of the exceptions. They finally got around to it a 
few seasons ago at New York’s downtown Phoenix.) 

It's easier to understand why “The Admiral Had a Wife” closed for 
repairs and never reopened. Jose Ferrer produced and directed this 
comedy set in Pearl Harbor. With Uta Hagen, Alfred Drake and Red 
Buttons prominent in the cast, “Admiral” was booked to open in New 
York on Wednesday, Dec. 10, 1941. The Japanese attack on Pearl Har- 
bor on Dec. 7 wrote finis to this ill-fated production. 

Bad luck of a different sort was encountered a few years back with 
the presentation of “Star Dust,” by N. Y. Herald Tribune critic Walter 
Kerr. “Star Dust” was a really funny comedy abeut a Hollywood lu- 
minary who got tangled up with a highbrow little theatre group. It 
was woefully miscast and misdirected. Ward Morehouse, William Bo- 
litho, William Archer, Donald Kirkley, Alexander Woolcott and Wol- 
cott Gibbs at least saw their brainchildren reviewed by their fellow- 
members of The League of Contented Rattlesnakes, to pilfer a phrase 
from the late Percy Hammond. Kerr’s play, however, opened in Phila- 
delphia and closed rather abruptly in Baltimore. ‘Kerr, however, has 
been represented on Broadway by four other entries. All the produc- 
tions, including “Star Dust,” were put on before Kerr joined the 
Tribune.) 

Tallulah Bankhead was ambushed by “I Am Different” back in 
1938, together with John Emery, Fritzi Scheff and Glenn Anders. 

“Defying the thermometer,” Miss Bankhead recalls, “it opened in 
Chicago in August, and by Thanksgiving Day had edged as far east 
as Washington. There it collapsed from public lethargy. It had been 
a shambles from the start.” 

Gertrude Lawrence experienced a similar fate in 1944 with “Errand 
For Bernice,” a three-character contrivance written and directed by 
Jacques Deval. As an Army nurse on a San Francisco furlough, Miss 
Lawrence was never more radiant, never more winning. 

Katharine Cornell had her share of troubles with “Herod and Mari- 
amne,” “Rose Burke” and “Captain Carvallo,” none of which ever 
reached the Rialto. In the first, she played the stately, long-suffering 
wife of Fritz Kortner. Florence Reed and Kent Smith were on hand to 
offer advice and consolation. In the second, she was a wise and witty 
sculptress in love with Philip Merivale, amused by Jean Pierre-Aumont. 
In “Carvallo” she was married, as I recall, to the late Nigel Bruce 
intrigued by the stalwart Sir Cedric Hardwicke. 


Ruth Chatterton, one of the most resourceful actresses of the | 


American stage, was also a three-time loser with “A Lady Comes 
Home,” “Bow to the Wittiest” and “Treat Her Gently.” This latter 
was authored by the prolific George Batson. Miss Chatterton not only 
starred in the play, but produced it, directed it and designed the set- 
tings. 


“Gently” was a reasonably diverting comedy about a sophisti- | 


novel, which had a brief Broadway run in 1954.) Ina Claire had her 
siege with “Yankee Fable,” a costume romp presented by Cheryl Craw- 
ford, and staged by Otto Preminger. Mae West was laid Jow by Come 
On Up” in which she played Carliss Dale, Washington adventuress. 

And Melvyn Douglas by “Let Me Hear the Melody,” in which he im- 
personated a thinly-disguised Scott Fitzgerald under Burgess Mere- 
dith’s surveillance. 





Hollywood Headaches | 


Screen stars Veronica Lake, Joan Blondell and Claire Trevor closed 
out of town in “Masquerade,” “Goodbye to Love” and “Out West It’s 
Different,” respectively, the last a wild-and-woolly satire on the Group 
Theatre by the Spewacks. “Emily” kept its petite star, Simone Simon, 
onstage from start to finish with nary a single exit. Margaret O'Brien 
never got out of Boston with Clare Booth Luce’s “Child of the Morn- 
ing.” The following season the poor kid was embroiled in a rather 
awesome little melodrama, “The Intruder,” written by this reporter, 
produced and directed by the redoubtable Eddie Dowling. Another 
thriller, “The Master’s Chair,” by Rand Elliot and Albert Dickason, 
involved the talents of Ona Munson and Richard Ney—but not for long. 

Gloria Swanson and Francis Lederer attempted in “Three Curtains” 
to bring Shaw’s “Man of Destiny,” Barrie’s “Old Lady Shows Her 
Medals” and Pinero’s “Playgoers” to Broadway. The season before, 
Eddie Dowling and Julie Haydon tackled a group of Sean O’Casey- 
William Saroyan playlets. but “Life, Laughter and Tears,” as it was 
| called, also failed to make the grade. Only Noel Coward, it would 
seem, can make an evening of one-acters tinkle at the wickets. 


In the purlieus of the problem play, radio writer Max Wylie 
drafted a thoughtful, disturbing drama, “The Greatest of These,’ 
about contemporary India. Mary Boland, Gene Raymond and Sam 
Jaffe appeared in it. Micaela O’Hara had an extremely promising 
| play on what is usually referred to as a delicate subject in “Honor 
Bright.” “A Young American,” a drama on race relations written by 
this correspondent, received some flattering reviews when the Black- 
friars Guild produced it here in New York with Louis Peterson, 
author of “Take a Giant Step,” in the lead. Recast, redirected and re- 
written, it failed to stir up much excitement on the road under the 
auspices of the Messrs. Shubert and Albert de Courville. ; 

And so it goes. “There’s No Business Like Show Business,” or, 
“Show Business Is No Business!” Take your choice. 

Kermit Bloomgarden’s “A Certain Joy” didn’t live up to its title. 
Eddie Dowling’s “Springboard To Nowhere” did. Marcus Heiman 
was forced to call it quits with “Tangled Web,” Max Gordon with 
| “Franklin Street,” Oscar Serlin with “The King’s Maid,” Gilbert 
| Miller with “The Big Story,” Milton Berle with “Same Time Next 
| Week,” Arthur Hammerstein with “One Flight Down.” Paul Osborn’s 
| “Maiden Voyage,” Joe Kramm’s “Build With One Hand” and John van 
| Druten’s “Dancing in the Chequered Shade” were unfortunate dis- 
|asters of modern vintage. 

What about Arthur Kober’s “Bella’s Got a Fella,” Clifford Gold- 
| smith’s “Mr. Cooper’s Left Hand,” Mark Reed's “One Shoe Off,” Jerry 
|Chodorov's “Barnaby and Mr. O'Malley?” and “Judy O’Connor,” “The 
Fig Leaf” and “West of the Moon,” co-authored respectively by Frank 
Ross, John Gerstad and Louis Bromfield? Couldn’t at least one of 
these comedies be fixed, mended, restored? The Bromfield opus was 
an especially intriguing concoction, a satire on the phoney spiritualism 
racket in southern California, with Donald Cook as a charlatan selling 
celestial real estate, and Estelle Winwood as a bereaved widow. 

Bromfield’s fate as a dramatist has been paralleled in recent sea- 
sons by Sinclair Lewis, (“Angela is 22”), Herman Wouk (“Modern Primi- 
tive’), Arthur Koestler (“Twilight Bar’) and Graham Greene (‘The 
Heart of the Matter”), 


| The Melodies Didn’t Linger On | 


























Rodgers & Hammerstein produced “The Heart of the Matter” and, 
| to date, it is their only offering which failed to hit the Main Stem. 
|In the musical comedy genre, however, the number of shows which 
didn’t quite make it to Gotham is staggering. On occasions it is down- 
right mystifying. 

Why, for instance, didn’t “The Little Dog Laughed” come to town? 
I recall it as an opulent, eye-filling fantasia boasting a batch of tunes 
out of Harold Rome’s top-drawer, aided and abetted by a really clever 
book by Joe Schrank. This was the team responsible for most of the 
| good things in “Pins and Needles,” of pleasant memory. Atlantic City 
| audiences liked practically everything about “The Little Dog Laughed.” 
| Yet it died a dog’s death. It couldn’t have been money trouble, for 

this “new satirical musical” was reputedly backed by a member of the 
|duPont family. So what happened? Why did it close for repairs and 
| fail to reopen? 

And what about the Mary Martin show, “Dancing In The Streets,” 
which Vinton Freedley produced 10 years back? It boasted a hum- 
| ble Vernon Duke score, a topical (but not typical) Howard Dietz-John 
| Cecil Holm book set in wartime Washington, and some really special 
| Robert Alton terpsichorean turns. Aside from the captivating Miss 

Martin, the company included Dudley Digges, Cora Witherspoon, 

Ernest Cossart, Billie Worth, Mark Dawson, Lucille Bremer, Johnny 
Coy, Jack Kilty and Don Liberto. What happened to “Dancing In The 
| Streets?” 

| Another musical which deserved a better fate than it received was 
| “The Life of the Party,” by Alan Jay Lerner and Frederick Loewe. 
| The Detroit firstnighters were enthusiastic and the reviews next morn- 
ing were exceptionally friendly. I didn’t know then why “Party” 
curled up and died, and I don’t know now. 

“The Life of the Party” was an adaptation of “The Patsy.” However, 
its fate was no worse than modernized versions of “Little Jessie James” 
(“Heels Together”), “The Firefly” (‘Full Speed Ahead”), “Excursion” 
(“A Month of Sundays”), and “Sailor, Beware” (“Nice Goin’”). Broad- 
way never got a peek at any of these. “Nice Goin’” (with Mary Martin, 
Bert Wheeler, Tom Ewell, Carol Bruce, Pert Kelton, Anthony Ross, 
Vicki Cummings, Lee Dixon), probably had more trouble than all the 
others put together. It weathered a series of postponements rivalling 
the legendary Vincent Youmans’ show of the '20s, “Great Day,” which 
eventually came to be known in the trade as “Great Delay.” 

Among the more fabulous miscalculations of recent years in the 
song-and-dance division are: 

Milton Berle’s “Spring In Brazil;” Max Baer’s “Hi’ Ya, Gentlemen;” 
| Dennis King’s “She Had to Say Yes”; the B. P. Schulberg production 
|of “Marianne,” with Ernest Truex and Mary Jane Walsh; the Shubert 
| operetta, “Love In The Snow;” the Larry Storch revue (with sketches 
| by George Axelrod), “Curtain Going Up;” and Cheryl Crawford's pro- 
|duction of Mare Blitzstein’s “Reuben, Reuben.” 

Also: the Dwight Deere Wiman-Jack Kirkland production of “They 
Can’t Get You Down,” with Jan Clayton and Peggy Ryan in the cast; 
“Bonanza Bound,” from the typewriters of Betty Comden & Adolph 
| Green; “That’s The Ticket,” directed by Jerry Robbins; the Max Lieb- 
| man-Joseph Kipness extravaganza, “Shootin’ Star,” with David Brooks 
as Billy The Kid and Doretta Morrow as his little prairie flower; the 





cated book reviewer (conservative) who falls in love with a young} Abe Lincoln folk opera, “Stovepipe Hat,” which got snarled up in 
writer (radical), Closed for repairs, it reopened under Guthrie McClin- | some mighty un-Lincolnesque legal maneuverings; “Windy City,” the 
tic’s tutelage as “Punch and Julia,” with Jane Cowl as the conservative. only musical ever produced which had its hero commit suicide onstage 
and Gregory Peck as the well-meaning insurgent. But it was no use | at the final curtain; and “Sweet Bye and Bye,” the S. J. Perelman-Al 
“Punch And Julia” was withdrawn from the marketplace, too. | Hirschfield “futuristic” spectacle in which Dolores Gray chanted “Just 
Not even Shirley Booth could save “Heartsong,” Irene Selznick’s| Like A Man,” a Vernon Duke-Ogden Nash creation appropriated six 
first foray into play production. Miss Booth played the part of a| years later by Bette Davis in “Two's Company.” 
charmingly alcoholic radio casting director in this domestic drama by These are only a handful of the productions which have closed for 
Arthur Laurents. Six years later Laurents squared accounts to every-| repairs during the past 20 years. Some of them were hopeless from 
one’s satisfaction by penning “The Time of the Cuckoo” for his heroine. | the start. But many of them were not and might have made the grade 
Ruth Gordon was stricken with repairitis while appearing in Alex- | with a little more time on the road. 
ander King and Chester Erskine’s “Portrait of a Lady,” a venomous ap- No doubt New York has been spared a few indignities during the 
praisal of a well-known authoress. (This is not to be confused with a) past two decades. But it has also been deprived of some enchanted 
similarly titled play, adapted by William Archibald from Henry James’ | evenings. 
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American Actors 
Need Repertory 


By HENRY SHEREK 


London. 

Who said that there were no 
good actors in the American The. 
atre? On a recent visit to New 
York I was quite overcome by the 
high standard prevailing. And a 
little ashamed, 

Perhaps !’m getting old—but not 
that old. True, as one gets older 
one usually gets more selective. 

Please don’t tell me it's “The 
Method.” Actors and actresses, 
bless ’em) only get better by acting, 
By elimination I credit the off- 
Broadway shows and television. 

It's true that they don’t get the 
kick of actually playing to a live 
audience on television, but at least 
they do get proper, if rather short, 
rehearsals and do the play right 
through and in sequence, unlike 
the repetitive and out-of-sequence 
playing in motion pictures. 

Many of the off-Broadway pro- 
ductions give the young actors the 
finest training of all because they 
present plays by Shakespeare, 
Shaw, Schiller and O’Casey. Great 
writing always brings out the great- 
ness in acting. You don’t learn 
much by mouthing platitudes in 
ladies’ boudoirs and  drawing- 
rooms. 

If the play demands it, these 
off-Broadway plays enable the actor 
to act, to project the emotions fired 
by the author’s words and to 
throw their voices to the back of 
the auditorium. In one case, one 
actor did this so well that he kept 
on waking me up during “A Long 
Day’s Journey Into Night.” I admit 
this was on Broadway. That is 
precisely what surprised me. 

The future of the American 
actors lies in their getting the op- 
portunity to exercise their art in 
front of people. The way to in- 
crease this is to revive the tours 
and increase the stock companies. 
The Unions’ rules have made this 
impossible. If only Washington 
would accept the theatre as one 
of the most important of the arts, 
it should do more than its present 
piddling contribution to help. 
| Hang Your Heads ~ | 

Is it not a disgrace that the 
richest country in the world con- 
tributes less to the arts than a 
poor country like France, which 
is also, at the same time, running 
a costly folly in Algeria? 

Don’t tell me to take the beam 
out of my own eye, please, be- 
cause I freely admit without any 
pressure at all, that the same is 
true in England, with this excep- 
tion. Our government has seen the 
light and taken the Entertainment 
Tax off the “living theatre.” 

The remission of Entertainment 
Tax in Britain has brought new 
hope to our theatres and saved & 
great number of the excellent re- 
pertory theatres that are such 
wonderful training grounds for our 
actors, 

You could do the same; but you 
would have to organize, as we did. 
Form a sinking fund (many New 
York producers are anything but 
sinking and can well afford to con- 
tribute), get together a committee, 
hire a leading lawyer and beat at 
the door of wise wizards in Wash- 
ington. 

There’s an old Chinese saying 
which runs: “It is the wheel that 
squeaks that gets the oil...” 

Squeak, Yanks. 








Dauphin Adapts ‘Seven,’ 
But May Not Act in It 


Claude Dauphin has completed a 
French translation of “Rain Before 
Seven,” the Mare Brandel play 
once considered for Broadway 
production. The French actor, 
starring in “Clerambard” at the 
off-Broadway Rooftop Theatre, 
N. Y., has sent the translation to 
his agent in Paris. 

Dauphin said in New York last 
week that his translation of the 
work does not necessarily mean 
that he intends either to appear 
in the play or direct it. When 
“Rain Before Seven” first made 
the Broadway rounds, Dauphin’s 
name was mentioned as the prob- 
able lead. 





Swiss actor Maximéfian Schell 
will make his Broadway debut in 
“Interlock,” costarring with Rose 
mary Harris and Celeste Holm. 
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Angels Are Busy 
Bodies; Shows Get 
The Lip, Mitt 


By LEONARD TRAUBE 


' 




















Irving Berlin is commonly rated Broadway's most prolific songwrit- | 
er—none quite in his class over the years since 1914. This does not | 
disparage his worthy contemporaries—Jerome Kern, George Gersh- | 


Fond Memory: Those Music Box Revues 


[AND THAT OLE MASTER, IRVING BERLIN] 
a 8y ROBERT BARAL 














Berlin had his music ready a long time before the world premiere, 
and he got so excited over “Say It With Music” that he loaned the 
rough manuscript to the jazz orchestra at the Sixty Club for a one 


Sure, it was very irritating in| win, Rudolf Friml, Sigmund Romberg, Vincent Youmans, Cole Porter | night workover, but it proved such an instantaneous hit right from the 
the old silent picture days to have| and Richard Rodgers—but only states a difference and a uniqueness | start that drastic measures were required to prevent it from growing 


to listen to someone in a neighbor-! 
ing seat reading the titles to Mom) 
er Pop. Those were the days, in! 
the congested metropolitan areas at) 
least (N.Y., Chi, Philly predomin-| 
antly), when immigration was only 
just past its he'ght, in the era well 
before the pictures had begun to} 
talk, ard the Europeans-turned- 
Americans couldn't read; at least | 
most of them couldn't, so it be-| 
hooved the'r brood or friends to! 
take over this chore, playing it 
either in the straight English or, 
translatins ravidly into the mother | 
tonguc: Y‘ddish, Russian, Polish, | 
German, etc. The air was foul,| 
the theatres were hot, the seats! 
were hard, there was always somc-| 


body snoring, and the lady with | one song a week judging from his fat catalog. He had interpolated | 


the big hat h'ding the screen was 
always in front of you. 

Sure, it was irritating, but not 
more so then a years-later reflec- 


tion of bad habits which inh»bit 
another kind of theatre—legit. | 
Bad Habit No. 1? That's easy. | 


That's an investor in the show. He! 
may have a C-note or a G-note rid-| 


ing on the firstnight sweepstakes; ! Down Broadway” which used “ That Beautiful Rag” and “Sweet Italian | 


doesn’t matter. He 
will always turn up in a pretty! 
good sert within earshot of the 
critics whom he figures will lend| 
their ears to his constant chatter | 
to his wife or girlfriend concern- 
ing the merits of the cast, the! 
script, the director, the scenic art- 
ist, the illuminators, the producer, 
and even the pressagent. 

When the show is in progress, 
he rises to his supreme task, his | 
chef-d’oeuvre, his great contribu- 
tion to society, to the thitter. Ina 
straight play, he will be the first | 
to make with a burst of applause | 
as the curtain rises upen a set that 
may be no more than a journey-! 
man kitchen but that to him is a! 
dream cuisine. The critic better} 
take notice of this handclap dis-| 
play connoting the angel’s appreci- | 
ate of such art in the decor depart- | 
ment. | 
| Those Bravo Kids }| 


the amount 


4 


He will be the first to make with ; 
the hand-to-hand music when the | 
first player comes upon the stage, | 
and upon any emoter’s first exit. | 
Give the angel his due—he will) 
wait—impatiently, "tis true, but he 
will wait—until the actor has fin- 
ished his speech before he puts his | 
best hands forward in a mating of | 
the mitts } 

Not so in a musical. To the an-| 
gel, a song number in a tuneshow | 
is his particular meat. Seconds} 
before the singer or the ensemble | 
has finished the last bar of a| 
number, the angel is in there with} 
his hot little hands. Everyone in} 
the house knows that the number | 
is about to go into its final beat, | 
but it is the gent with a buck or | 
two riding on the outcome who} 
makes with the cacophonic claque | 
to let all and sundry know of his} 
esteem and appreciation of the 
stage goings-on. | 

Make no mistake about it, there | 
are other big and little angels (not } 
al 
others have better taste despite | 





an understandable yen to go in for |: - 


applause as a_ partisan pitch | 
whether the show is a good or bad), 
but there’s always the one investor 
in the house who elects himself 
as the lead clap-hander. 

If ever there is a kind of audi- 
ence censorship, this “top hand” 
should be the first to go 


Only $ 12,500 Bankroll 
For ‘Methuselah’ Shorty 


“Back to Methuselah,” which 
begins a scheduled 42-city pre- 
Broadway tour next Monday (6), 
represents an unusually small in- 
vestment for a Main Stem-tar- 
geted offering. The production of 
the Arnold Moss condensation of 
Bernard Shaw’s marathon criginal 
is capitalized at $42,500, with pro- 
vision for 15% ($6,375) overcall. 

The Theatre Guild and Moss are 
presenting the play, in which Ty- 
rone Power, Faye Emerson and 
Arthur Treacher are costarred. 
The management tried out the 
vehicle last summer on the straw- 
hat circuit, with Celeste Holm and 
Moss costarred. 


'sas City and Chicago the main stops—with all the stylists and piano- 


of Berlin's. 

Practically alone, and certainly more than anyone else. Berlin put 
ragtime, the predecessor to jazz, on the map. 

Irving Berlin is rated Broadway's ace songwriter — started with 
‘Watch Your Step” (1914) — the first complete syncopated musical | 
fashioned to this American rhythm (ragtime, like jazz fermented in the 
dives, backalleys and bordellos with New Orleans, San Francisco, Kan- 


‘ 





thumpers finally converging on Broadway and setting up cubby-holes 
in Tin Pan Alley). 


Berlin’s “Alexander’s Ragtime Band” was the real opening gun. | 


This classic was first moulded into “Alexander and His Clarinet” (1910) 
—then reworked into “Alexander’s Bagpipe Band” (1912) for a show 
called “Hokey Pokey” which was a reunion of the team of Weber & 
Fields with Lillian Russell. In between these two versions, the ultimate 
“Alexander's Ragtime Band” took form—Emma Carus introduced it 
first. Ethel Merman sings it best today. 

During this embryo period Berlin was apparently turning out at least 


numbers in many early shows then. For “The Jolly Bachelors” (1909) 


|he wrote three numbers, “Sweet Marie, Make-a-Rag-a-Time-a-Dance | 


With Me,” “Stop That Rag” and “If The Managers Only Thought The 
Same As Mother.” Norah Bayes and Jack Norworth starred in the 
latter. 

Following this up the same year he wrote “She Was A Dear Little 
Girl” for “The Boys and Betty” which starred Marie Cahill. In 1910 
he got into four shows: “The Men and a Girl” for which he wrote 
“Herman, Let’s Dance That Beautiful Waltz” and “Wishing”; “Up and 


Love”; “Jumping Jupiter” which included “Thank You Kind Sir” (this 
cast had Richard Carle, Edna Wallace Hopper, Ina Claire and a chorus 
girl named Jeanne Fagels)—and “The Girl and the Wizard” which had 


one Berlin song, “Oh, How That German Could Love” (Kitty Gordon | 


starrer). 
Irving Berlin appeared with Ted Snyder, his partner then, in the 
show “Up and Down Broadway” which was his first appearance in a 


| regular musical show —. along with Eddie Foy, Emma Carus, Anna | 


Wheaton and Adelaide & Hughes . . . so the footlights weren't exactly | 
strange to him when he next appeared in “Yip Yip Yaphank” during | 
World War I—the first “Music Box Revue” (1921) and “This Is The 
Army” (1942). 

A(ter his success with “Alexander’s Ragtime Band,” Florenz Zieg- 
feld, Jr. came into the picture. Berlin had four numbers in the ‘Fol- 
ies” of ’11 (Fannie Brice had sung his “Goodbye Becky Cohen” when 


| She debuted in this series the year before). The “Follies” quartet in- 
| cluded: “Ephraham Played Upon the Piano,” “You've Built a Fire 


Down in My Heart,” “Woodman, Woodmar Spare That Tree” and “Dog- 
gone That Chilly Man.” This brought him up the scale in the Broad- 
way spotlight and soon his assembly-line hits were being sung by Ju- 
lian Eltinge, Charles King, Ethel Levey, Bessie Wynn, Florence Moore, 
Alice Dovey, Clifton Crawford, Lew Fields and other ranking stars of 
this Early Rag Era. 

For “Watch Your Step,” Berlin wrote nearly 20 ragtime songs which 
was unheard of at that time for a major Broadway show (the English 
influence was then on). The Vernon Castles were in top form with the 
tango, polka and foxtrot and their tony magnetism (not to forget those 
swirling chiffons Lucille, Lady Duff Gordon created for Mrs. Castle) 
accelerated the ragtime craze. After this show, he wrote “Stop! Look! 
Listen!” (1916) also for C. B. Dillingham and delivered 25 new rick- 
ety-tick songs. 

“Yip Yip Yaphank” evolved during his hitch in the U.S. Army as a 


| Sergeant—he penned nine songs including “Mandy” which went into 


the big “Ziegfeld Follies” of 1919 and “Oh! How I Hate to Get Up in 
the Morning” (Gene Buck said this number was not sung in this series 
—but cover credit includes Ziegfeld listing). One other song for “Yank” 
—‘“I Can Always Find a Little Sunshine in the Y.M.C.A.” was intend- 
ed as a lament for the lonely soldier away from home—don’t worry 
Mother stuff—but the song got hilarious laughs and snickers instead 
and was removed. It’s a collector's item today. 

The impact of World War I and his own period of service in uniform 
inspired Berlin to write two interpolated songs for the “Ziegfeld Fol- 
lies” of 1918—including “I'm Gonna Pin a Medal on the Girl I Left 
Behind” which Frank Carter (Marilyn Miller's first husband) sang— 
and “Blue Devils of France” which Lillian Lorraine introduced wear- 
ing a beret and satin uniform. 

All through this doughboy stretch his songs were picked up for “Ev- 
erything,” “Cohan Revue,” “The Canary,” “Going Up” and “Eyes of 
Youth”—which finally brought him to 1919 and Zieggy again approach- 
ed him to write a complete score for the “Ziegfeld Follies.” He wrote 
“A Pretty Girl Is Like A Melody” on short notice—it was used as a 
short filler in between splashier scenes—but it came out on top when 


particular number are given in the ‘19 edition of the “Follies” history 


. also the other hit songs he wrote for this spinning show. 
This impressive work was followed up with the 1920 score for the 


stale before the show actually opened. Wilda Bennett and Paul Frawley 
introduced it in the revue—later Ethelind Terry and Joseph Santly 
took over. 

Next to “Say It With Music,” the syncopated beat of “Everybody 


| Step” which the Brox Sisters whammed home in their modulated pi- 


ping, proved irresistible. The number was, as the title implies, a com- 
mand to let go and dance—which the entire company dic. However 
the revue did not stop with the rich musical portions—the choice cast 
was up to the top-drawer Berlin tunes. Willie Collier was in charge 
of the laugh department and had expert help from Sam Bernard, Flor- 
ence Moore and a loose-limbed zany, Rene Riano who tied herself up 
/in knots in “I'm a Dumbell” (not published). “Dining Out” had an en- 
|tire dinner served a la musical fare with the chorines appearing in all 
|the courses from salt shaker to demi-tasse. Later “They Call It Danc- 


|ing” which travestied modern steps then and marathons proved a riot 


| as done by Sam Bernard with Rene Riano. “The Legend of the Pearls,” 

sung by Miss Bennett, utilized rich pearl effects which dazzled patrons. 
| Irving Berlin loved the show and appeared in this first edition along 
with the Eight Little Notes: Mary Milford, Virginia Dixon, Helen 
Clare, Betsy Ross, Helen Newcombe, Claire Davis, Jeanne St. John and 
Miriam Hopkins (later the film star). Sam Harris’ unruffled business 

hand steered the revue efficiently, landing a certain stability to the ven- 
| ture which was missing from many of the other revues during this 
j hectic period. The “Music Box Revue" reflected high polish and taste 
|—stayed clear of Ziegfeld'’s girlie sumptuousness—and concentrated on 
|eulogizing Irving Berlin’s rich songs within a set frame. “Say It With 

Music” was a potent title for the first hit to come out of the series. It 
, Saturated the Music Box—inside and out. 


“MUSIC BOX REVUE” (1922). The cast: William Gaxton, Charlotte Greenweod, 
Grace LaRue, John Steel, the Fairbanks Twins, the McCarthy Sisters, Clark & Mec- 
Cullough, Ruth Page, Stowitts, Olivette, Amelia Allen, William Seabury, Robinson 
Newbold, the Rath Bros. Songs by Irving Berlin. Costumes by Ralph Mulligan and 
Gilbert Adrian. Skits by Frances Nordstrom, George V. Hobart, Walter Catlett, Paul 
Gerard Smith. Dances by William Seabury. Sets by Clark Robinson. Staged by Has- 
sard Short. Ran 273 performances. 








Comes the second edition and Smash No. 2. Berlin's keyboard de- 
| livered “Lady of the Evening” (for a long time this was Berlin’s favor- 
ite song) and the stuttering rhythm, “Pack Up Your Sins and Go to the 
Devil,” and the plaintive “Crinoline Days’—all fresh today. Clark & 
| McCullough debuted in this edition. Again Hassard Short's mechanical 
| effects proved sensational—especially in “Satan's Palace” with the 
| McCarthy Sisters doing rhythmic justice to “Pack Up Your Sins.” Char- 
| lotte Greenwood presided over the jazzy ritual as the Devil with other 
| performers depicting Gilda Gray, Ted Lewis, Bee Palmer, Frisco and 
|other “sinners” descending to the lower depths midst steam, elevators 
and shooting flames. Berlin's syncopated voodoo of “Pack Up Your 
| Sins” permeated this volcanic revel. This song was the basis for a pla- 
|giarism suit at the time—but Jascha Heifetz, Neysa McMein and Le- 
|nore Ulric stepped in and declared they had heard Berlin play it a full 
|year before it came out. The suit was dismissed. 

In the “Diamond Horseshoe” number, the Metropolitan Opera won 
,attention in a shimmer of diamond costuming representing the ladies 
of the opera with Grace LaRue as Thais mounting the stairs and her 
| train finally graduating to the full sweep of the Music Box stage. Met. 
Opera heroines had long served revues in some form or other—but 
| this particular treatment was a 14-karat sensation. The same idea was 
| repeated when Miss LaRue sang “Crinoline Days”—rising slowly via an 
|}elevator and her hoop skirt getting fuller and wider until the final 
| yard came out of the trap to engulf the entire stage. “Lady of the Eve- 
|ning” was given a quiet interpretation—John Steel, with rooftops and 
| soft lights accenting the moonlight melody. Stowitts and Ruth Page 
handled the ballet numbers which were on the exotic side. The Chi- 
|nese porcelain fantasy, “Porcelain Maid,” was a standout with its lav- 
ish oriental costumes created by Gilbert Adrian (soon to go to Holly- 
wood). The McCarthy Sisters had “Bring On The Pepper” as another 
|close harmony rendition which fitted their Dutch-bob personalities. 
| Charlotte Greenwood had special material in “I Want A Daddy Long 
| Legs” (to match her own)—and also a skit in which she fell out of an 
| airplane. Bobby Clark stood out immediately as an enduring comic— 
| his chores dominated his partner’s, Paul McCullough. This is one team 
which C. B. Cochran missed out on in London-—they were appearing 
|in “Chuckles” over there with marked success but Irving Berlin got 
{to them first. Incidentally Cockie imported the “Music Box Revue” 
| (minus the best stars) to London but it was a flop. The New York press 
| welcomed Clark & McCullough with plaudits. The Music Box hum- 
|}med and the boxoffice bulged—and Broadway wondered just how Ber- 
lin & Harris could keep up the pace. Ziegfeld envied those song hits. 


“MUSIC BOX REVUE” (1923). The cast: Frank Tinney, Robert Benchley, Joseph 
Santly, Ivy Sawyer, John Steel, Grace Moore, Phil Baker, Solly Ward, Florence 
Moore, Mme. Dora Stroeva, Florence O’Dennishawn, Columbus & Snow, the Brox 
Sisters. Lora Sonderson, Hugh Cameron, Dorothy Dilley. Costumes by Charles Le- 
| Maire and Ralph Mulligan. Sets by Clark Robinson. Perfume novelty by Edwin Men- 


| of them but some of them: the|the curtain lowered at the New Amsterdam Theatre. Details of this | delsohn. Songs by Irving Berlin. Staged by Hassard Short, Ran 273 performances, 





| Not content with hypnotizing the public with songs, Berlin (or Has- 
sard Short) now proceeded to intoxicate them with perfume... “An 


| “Follies,” which while not as exciting as the '19 music, did bring forth Orange Grove in California” which Grace Moore and John Steel sang 
| “Girl Of My Dreams” and “Tell Me Little Gypsy.” By this time Ber- | in the midst of a California grove soon dissolved into a festive glow of 
|lin was way out on top—he had his finger on the public’s pulse—and |ineandescent orange-colored lights which climbed all over the stage 
he decided that he’d like a pied-a-terre for his own songs—the Music |—and orange scent sprayed the audience. It was pure novelty of the 
| Box Revue theatre went up and the lid was raised on the first “Music | highest brand. Berlin always worked with meticulous care in casting 
| Box Revue” (1921) .. . saaay it with muusic!” | his revues—having lined up Grace Moore in Europe the summer be- 
. ———- ——_—_—— | fore when she was first undertaking serious study for opera. She jus- 
Reprising The Revues | | tified the selection (Ziegfeld wanted her for “The Three Musketeers” 
later on). 














| VarIETY readers will recall this theatrical historian’s detailing in the = : ; 
|last Anniversary Edition of the year-by-year facts on the Ziegfeld | While Berlin's music was generous no real hit seemed to rise—so 
| Follies, which has since been in considerable demand. The following | 4" interpolated song, “What'll I Do?” was handed to Miss Moore who 
‘text applies the same looking-backward technique to Irving Berlin's made it famous overnight. John Steel continued as the most popular 
own theatre, where also history was manufactured: | tenor of the time and duetted with the rising diva in all the bigger 
scenes. The Brox Sisters back on the roster continued to beit out the 
more spirited Berlin songs—this year being “Learn to do the Strut” 
with the full company terping on a slanted stage down to the foot- 
lights. 

“A Fisherman's Dream” was Hassard Short’s dazzler with Florence 
O’Dennishawn as the Star Fish who was caught with a diamond neck- 
| lace. Short had utilized miles of diamonds and rhinestones on the ele- 
| vators—now he turned to mesh. Whiting & Davis, leading mesh firm, 
Broadway's newest legit house at the time—the Music Box (Cost: | created gold & silver mesh gowns in modish styles—and Ivy Sawyer 
| $617,012), and the first of four memorable revues blazing with Irving | and Joseph Santly sang “Maid of Mesh.” The girl inside milady’s bag 
| Berlin’s songs. This first edition cost $187,613 to produce. Next to Ber-| was Helen Lyons. Whiting & Davis took out full page ads in the maga- 
|lin's ace music, for which the theatre was built and labeled, Hassard | zines to advertise this scene—one of the first major promotional tie- 
Short emerged as a stage wizard with his magic elevators which brought | ups ever made with a Broadway musical. In the comedy department, 
| new excitement to Broadway. Backstage the Music Box was a mass of | this third Music box Revue made history. 
extra bridges, traps and structural steel gadgets—all geared to exploit Robert Benchley, in business suit and bow-tie, brought his drollerieg 
“Say It With Music.” (Continued on page 270) 





“MUSIC BOX REVUE” (1921). The cast: Willie Collier, Sam Bernard, Ivy Saw- 
yer, Joseph Santly, Wilda Bennett, Florence Moore, Paul Frawley, Chester Hale, 
Richard Keen, Hugh Camron, Rosa Rolando, Margaret Irving, Emma Haig, Brox 
Sisters, Ethelind Terry, Marguerite & Gill, Rene Riano—and Irving Berlin. Sketches 
Frances Nordstrom, Willie Collier, George V. Hobart, T. J. Gray. Sets by Clark 
Robinson. Dances by Bert French. Costumes by Ralph Mullings, Cora McGeachey, | 
| Alice O’Neill. Ballet by I. Tarasoff. Songs by Irving Berlin. Staged by Hassard 
Short. Ran 313 performances. 
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The Glory That Once Was 
Chicago’s— Wha’ Hoppened 


By RALPH T. 


Chicago. 
Now don’t get me wrong. I love 
Chicago. I was born here. For one 
who has lived with the legit theatre 
for more than 50 years I am loath 
to believe we 
have become a 





“second class 
city.” But, you 
cannot ignore 
facts. I do not 
appear to be 
alone in this 
regard. 


Recently,* 1 
attended a 
dinner where 
three ex-Chi- 
cagoans began Raiph T. Kettering 
comparing 
notes. Architect Frank Lloyd 
Wright spoke his piece. “Chicago | 
is 19th century. Architects here | 
treat steel like lumber. Their | 
buildings are going to rust at the | 
joints and die of arthritis.” When) 
the new lake front Exposition Hall | 
was mentioned he added, “All you} 
can say is that it will be huge.” 

Archibald MacLeish, the poet, | 
was there and he read a long list} 
of Chicago-born influential artists 
and said: “Very few have ever lived | 
here long. Writers want to live in 
a world where things of the mind! 
are. This proves that brains are | 
necessary.” | 

Neilson Algren, the author, said! 
artists had fled Chicago because | 
“they can’t stand the place.” Of) 
course Algren lives in Gary, Ind., | 
s0 you may discount anything he' 
Bays. | 

And so it went for more than an| 
hour. To my credit I remained) 
silent. | 

I listened and memorabilia ear-| 
ried me back to my boyhood in 
Chicago. What promise it held. The | 
Essanay and Selig lots held prom- | 
ise that this new thingamagig 
called “movies” might become a big 
industry. Chicago was then the 
capital of the motion picture world. 
In that year at the turn of the cen- 
tury it was also the producing cen- 
tre for stage plays. Fred Hamlin, 
B. C. Whitney, Mort Singer, Kohl 
& Castle and others were produc- 
ing for the road like mad. There 
were seven firms producing dramas 
with offices in the old Masonic 
Temple Bldg. 

The movies moved west and the 
stage producers east. 

As memory serves, Chicago was 
a great “theatrical centre” in those 
days. And in less than 20 years it 
was destitute of those great giants 
who wrote, directed, produced, cast 
and booked their own plays and 
with their own money. 

Then, along came radio to the 
rescue. Chicago became the birth- 
place of “soap operas.” Hundreds | 
of players got jobs. And then came 
tv. It, too, managed to flourish for 
a decade. Then it moved both ways | 
—east and west. 

The decline of Chicago as an, 
amusement biggie cannot be pin-| 
pointed. It is the result of many} 
things. It would be tautology to list | 
them. | 

Claudia Cassidy and Syd Harris | 











have harped on “second compa- | 
nies.” Well, they are right. How} 
long has it been since Chicago 


boasted an “original cast”? Aside | 
from “The Glass Menagerie” which | 
I snared for my own theatre, how | 
many “new plays” have had their | 
“premiere” here. None, for almost | 
20 years. 

Not until two young people did 
the impossible has opera had pro- 
duction in the grand manner in| 
Chicago. All the rich sponsors of 
opera had either died or moved | 
away. These two youngsters not! 
alone managed to finance opera, 
from ticket sales but have estab- | 
lished their Lyric Opera as one of, 
the world’s greatest and mostest. | 
Success brought them personal | 
sorrow and they split. One, the, 
woman, has managed to carry on 
successfully. | 

Gone are the large picture stu- 
dios. Gone are the producing man- 
agers. Gone are radio, tv, as points | 
of origination, And “going” are our | 
theatres. Only three legit houses | 
remain where once there were 18. 
Neighborhood pictures are drying 
up and our largest chains closed | 
seven of its largest only last week. 

Leaping to New York for a look 
at legit we note the absence of the 
“giants.” In yesteryears you could 
always see the names of George 


KETTERING 


M. Cohan, Sam H. Harris, Al H. 
Woods, George Tyler, Charles B. 
Dillingham, Brock Pemberton, Gil- 
bert Miller, Arthur Hopkins on the 
billings and you knew where to 
look- for professional producers 
who knew their business. 

Today, the names of producers 
guarantee little if nothing. 


Today a writer seeks a lawyer 


SAN FRANCISCO: 
NOW-AND-THEN 
LEGIT 


By WILLIAM STEIF 


San Francisco. 
San Francisco’s legitimate thea-| 
| tre has become a peculiar pheno-| 


| menon, with most of “the season” | 








——_ 
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Half-Season Key City Grosses 


(Covering the first 26 weeks of the season, through last Nov. 30, 
with comparitive figures for the corresponding period in previous 
years, if available. Excludes stock, outdoor spectacles, etc.) 


Number Number 


who telephones a few clients, hires | concentrated in the four to five 
a college director to put on his | months of late spring and summer. 
show, hires a “general manager”| This js primarily due to the tre- 


'to attend business details and @)mendous strength of Ed Lester’s| 


play is “produced.” 

Experience does not seem to 
count. That goes for tv as well. Did 
you see 
George M. Coiian? Did you see the | vivals of “Annie Get Your Gun” 
salute to Ethel Barrymore? I won-|and “South Pacific” (both with 
der why someone—just someone—| Mary Martin) and with “Fanny.” 
did not tell the director that Ethel| The three latter shows kept the 
might have stepped inio the pic-|Curran packed from start to fin- 
ture at the finish just to say, “That ish and, meantime, the next-door 
is all there is—there is no more.” | Geary was profiting nicely by a 14- 

And, what they did to Jeanne| Week run of “No Time for Ser- 
Eagels shouldn’t happen to a dog! | geants. 

As she played her last performance; Then the two theatres were left 
on my Adelphi stage maybe I could |to lay fallow throughout the fall, 
have told them some exciting! and only Randolph Hale’s Coast 
things that would have bettered| version of “Tunnel of Love” at 
that tv version. ithe Alcazar kept the legit light 

There are two things you cannot | burning in Frisco. Hale, indeed, 
have at one time. The first is ex- has contributed heavily to keeping 
perience and the second is youth. | legit apr in this 2 

:- sa a year-plus run of “Anniversary 
eabut, we can hope, can't wel We| Waltz" at the Alcazar last winter, 
ments eventually for those “giants.” oe ee , in, on his own 
Those men who made “Broadway | 2°U8h, “The Reluctant Debutante, 
and 42d Street” a corner of the | Dich was considerably less than a 
world that shone with brilliance | S™#S hit. 
and hope. Until then I shall be|__ It’s still too early to tell whether 
standing on the corner watching) “Tunnel” will build to a “Walta’- 
the “new theatre” emerge. And it | type run, but there’s no doubt that 
will. It can’t help but emerge from| Without Lester and Hale Frisco 
its present fumbling. Say a prayer | would be a dead town legit-wise, 
for it. \for fewer and fewer roadshows 

But, don’t get me wrong. I love |/S€€™ to be making the big jump 


2 across the Rockies. This fact has 
tang, tame as someone else given some of the little-theatre 
r | operators renewed hope for a local 

|repertory company, notably Jules 

one |Irving’s Actors’ Workshop, but 

British Shows whether these chaps can grow into 
(Figures denote opening dates) | ‘Ue pro operations remains to be 
seen. 


Civie Light Opera, which struck a 
rich bonanza this year in “My Fair 
Lady” (almost $700,000 gross in 











LONDON 
At Drop of Hat, Fortune (1-24-57. 
Be My Guest, Wint. Gard. (12-11-57). 
Bells Ringing, Coliseum (11-14-57), 
Boy Friend. Wyndham’s (12-1-53). 
Bride & Bachelor, Duchess (12-19-56). 
*Dear Delinquent, Aldwych (6-5-57). 
Dinner With Family, New (12-10-57). 
Ory Rot, Whitehal) &-31-54). 
Egg, Saville (10-24-57). 
Flowering Cherry, Haymarket (11-21-57) 
For Amusement Gnly, Apollo (6-5-56). | 
Free As Air, Savoy (6-6-57). 
Grab Me a Gondola, Lyric (12-26-56). 
Happiest Mill., Cambridge (11-15-57). 
Happy Man, Westminster (12-13-57). 


SCHEDULED N.Y. OPENINGS 


BROADWAY 
(Theatres Set) 


Two for Seesaw, Booth (1-16-58). 
Marcel Marceau, City Center (1-21-58). 
Summer 17th, Coronet (1-22-58). 
Body Beautiful, B’way (1-23-58). 
Maybe Tuesday, Playhouse (1-28-58). 
Sunrise at Campobello, Cort (1-50-58). 
Oh Captain, Alvin (2-4-58) 

Cloud Seven, Golden (2-5-58). 
interlock, ANTA (2-6-58). 

Portofino, Adelphi (2-19-58). 

Bive Denim, Playhouse (2-27-58) 

Who Was That Lady, Beck (3-3-58). 
Say Darling, ANTA (4-3-58) 

Love Me Little. Haves (4-9-58), 
Goldilocks, Globe (5-8-58). 


(Theatres Not Set) 


Winesburg, Ohio (wk. 1-27-58). 

Venus at Large (2-11-58). 

Entertainer (2-12-58). 

This Is Google (wk. 2-17-58). 

Day Money Stopped (2-20-58). 

Actress In Love (2-24-58) 

Back to Methusselah (3-24-58). 

Hearts & Dollars (4-3-58). 
OFF-BROADWAY 

Garden District, York (1-7-58). 

Chairs & Lesson, Phoenix (1-9-58). 

Winkelberg, Renata (1-14-58) 

Boy Friend, Downtown (1-25-58). 

Endgame, Cherry Lane (1-27-58). 

Dmitri Karamazov, Jan Hus (1-27-58). 

infernal Machine, Phoenix (2-4-58). 
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Half-Season Total Grosses 
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House by Lake, York’s \5-9-56). | 
Kidders, Arts (11-12-57). | 
Lovebirds, Adelphi 4-20-57). 
Mousetrap, Ambassadors (11-25-52) 

New Crazy Gang, Vic. Pal. (12-18-56). | 
Nude With Violin, Globe (11-7-58). 

Odd Man In, St. Martin’s (7-16-57). 
Paddie Own Canoe, Criterion (12-4-57) 
Plaisirs De Paris, Wales (4-20-57). | 
Rape of Belt, Picadilly (12-12-57). | 
Repertory, Old Vic (9-18-57). 

Roar Like a Dove, Phoenix (9-25-57). | 
Sailor Beware, Strand (2-16-55). | 
Salad Days, Vaudeville (8-5-54) 

Sat. Night at Crown, Garrick (9-9-57). 
Share My Lettuce, Comedy (9-25-57). 
Stranger In the Sea, Arts (12-27-57). 
Tempest, Drury Lane (12-5-57). | 
Tunnel of Love, Majesty's (12-3-57). | 
*Transfer from Westminster. 


+ 





(Covering the first 26 weeks of the season, through last Nov. 30,} 


with comparitive figures for the corresponding period in previous years, 


if available. The tabulation does not include off-Broadway, stock, out- | 


door civic operations, etc.) 


BROADWAY 


Number of Number of Half-Season Full-Season 
Season Productions Playing Weeks Gross Gross 
1947-48....  .. 572 $12,144,400 $28,826,500 
1948-49.... .. 509 12,273,800 28,840,700 
ee ee 455 11,862,500 28,614,500 
ROGG-G1 020 es 495 11,559,100 27,886,000 
WOG1-G2.. 2 06 429 11,678,500 28,702,000 | 
BOSZ-GB... 2 oe 391 10,691,800 26,126,400 
3OGB-O4....6 oe 447 12,548,300 30,169,200 
1954-55.... 23 477 13,100,900 32,087,800 
1955-56.... 28 535 15,281,900 35,353,100 
1966-57.... 25 488 15.311,000 37,154,500 
1957-58.... 24 450 15,280,800 oe ae 

ROAD 

1948-49.... .. 539 11,136,300 23,657,900 
1949-50... oe 385 8,333,100 20,401,300 
eee 433 9,906,700 20,330,600 | 
lL 348 8,468,400 18,827,900 
TGGEOS..ce ee 399 10,124,800 23,417,600 
195S-S4..00 oc 341 7,847,400 17,623,200 
1954-S5...0 c¢ 374 9,507,400 21,122,000 
SOGG-GG...0 <0 384 10,435,000 22,853,500 
1956-67 ...2 c¢ 397 10,667,400 19,826,300 
1967-GB..20. cc 279 SSSI OO —~—Cn we wee wh 


Mickey Rooney play| six weeks at the Opera House), re- 


of of Half- Full- 
Playing Shows Number of Other Season Season 
Season Weeks Played Premieres Tryouts Gross Gross 
BALTIMORE 
1957-58.... 5 5 1 1 $128,600 rrery 
BOSTON 
| 1957-58.... 21 10 2 7 654,600 eeecee 
CHICAGO 
| 1956-57.... “e : ee eke Maa i 2,860,100 
|1957-58.... 23 > 0 0 | ee 
| CINCINNATI 
31057-57.... 4 4 0 2 Me)” © weacwbles 
CLEVELAND 
| 1955-56.... 23 17 _ Se FUN 1b Mince aie! ate 567,900 
1956-57.... 13 12 ; + 336,100 
|1957-58.... 10 7 1 2 re 
DETROIT ; 
|1957-58.... 16 7 0 1 455,200 sesece 
LOS ANGELES 
(Including Civic Light Opera) 
1957-58.... 44 14 0 0 ok | errr e 
NEW HAVEN 
1957-58.... 7 7 6 0 rs 
| PHILADELPHIA 
| 1955-56.... 7 ee Fo Oey Te Seas 2,108,100 
| 1956-67.... 7 37 , ty , 1,889,900 
1957-58.... 39 18 5 10 1,078,500 SPE Are: 
SAN FRANCISCO 
(Including Civic Light Opera) 
| 1957-58.... 64 9 0 0 Tne § § ~eténses - 
TORONTO 
|1957-58.... 6 6 1 0 350500 8 8 ixeee oe 
WASHINGTON 
1957-58.... 16 7 2 4 450,100 Sednkene 
| WILMINGTON 
}1957-58.... § 5 + 0 ee kw cuecd 


| 








Baral’s Music Box Reprise 


Continued from page 269 











to the footlights with his “Treasurer’s Report,” a classic for sophisticat- 
| ed nonsense. The so-called report ‘brought the activities of the choral 
| society uptodate, except of course for July and August, when his sister 
got married ‘ahem!).’ Dizzy but riotously funny. After this click there 
was a stream of platform speakers who tried to imitate Benchley, but 
' this casual humorist remained supreme in the field for charm and belly 
| laughs. Then George S. Kaufman’s gem, “If Men Played Cards as Wom- 
en Do” with Joseph Santly, Hugh Cameron, Solly Ward and Phil Bak- 
|er indulging in some bitchy femme gossip. For extra novelty, Mme. 
Dora Stroeva from Russia via Paris, sang plaintive chanteys in sharp 
contrast to Berlin's simple unadorned melodies. “Yes We Have No 
Bananas,” then the national nuisance, was given operative workover by 
a sextet including: Florence Moore, Lora Sonderson, Frank Tinney, 
| Grace Moore, John Steel and Joseph Santly—all they chirped about 
| was bananas! It registered. But what haunted Irving Berlin was “What’ll 
I Do?”—next? 





“MUSIC BOX REVUE” (1924). The cast: Clark & McCullough, Fannie Brice, Grace 
Moore, Oscar Shaw, Claire Luce, the Brox Sisters, Carl Randall, Hal Sherman, Ula 
Sharon, Joseph McCauley, Bud & Jack Pearson, Tamiris & Margarita, Runaway Four. 
Costumes by James Reynolds. Sets by Clark Robinson. Songs by Irving Berlin. 
Staged by John Murray Anderson. Perfume novelty and blackface effects by Edwin 
Mendelsohn. Ran 184 performances. 








John Murray Anderson stepped in with James Reynolds—and Has- 
sard Short moved over the “Greenwich Village Follies.” It was an ami- 
cable switch, aimed basically at injecting spark into the revue form which 
was beginning to slide downhill all over Broadway. This was the last 
work on a series for both craftsmen. Murray Anderson, selected the 
character of Rip Van Winkle (Joseph McCauley) as a formal link to 
weld the show together. This was the year Irving Berlin turned out his 
heaviest “Music Box” score—nearly 20 songs in all—and there wasn’t 
a smash in the lot. 

Duncan Sisters, a sensation in London, were originally wanted for 
this edition—but they had other commitments to fill which necessitat- 
ed a reshuffling of the cast and book. “All Alone” was dropped into 
the show as an interpolated song and stood out. Grace Moore and Os- 
car Shaw at either end of the stage sang it into lighted telephones be- 
fore a simple drop. This was probably the most conservative treat- 
ment Murray Anderson ever uncorked for this plushy revue. Otherwise 
the show seemed to sag from overweight. Bobby Clark & Paul McCul- 
lough were welcomed back as Music Box regulars—and Fannie Brice, 
free from her brilliant Ziegfeld period, was also present. Her best num- 
ber was “Don’t Send Me Back to Petrograd” (I'll even wash the sheets 
for the Ku Klux Klan, but don’t send me back... . ). She also teamed 
with Bobby Clark for the “I Want to Be a Ballet Dancer” bit. 

For “Tokio” number, which Hassard Short already had in the works 
before he exited, the Brox Sisters sang the Nipponese swingy, “Tokio 
Blues.” Adrian dressed the number lavishly. The Brox Sisters obviously 
inherited the songs originally concocted for the Duncans. “In the 
Shade of the Sheltering Tree” evolved into a Weeping Willow splash. 
The girls waved enormous fans of uncurled ostrich and wound up 
climbing a fancy ladder and forming the graceful tree midstage. James 
Reynolds’ style was predominant in the larger scenes: “Little Old New 
| York” reflected the Father Knickerbocker era—and an “Alice in Won- 
derland” spread with costumes designed after the famous John Ten- 
jniel drawings. Berlin had composed another “Alice in Wonderland” 
song for the Dillingham & Ziegfeld production, “The Century Girl” 
(1916). For the Music Box presentation the Brox Sisters invited the au- 
dience to “Come Along With Alice . . .” then the Wonderland fantasy 
| took form—Before the Looking Glass—and Behind the Looking Glass. 
|Ula Sharon balleted as Alice and Carl Randall was the Mad Hatter. 
| This extended scene marked Reynolds’ final chore on an annual revue. 
It was circusy—but tasteful. “The Call of the South” lead into “Ban- 
dana Land” with trick blackface effects donned by the chorus. 

Claire Luce, about to join the Ziegfeld galaxy, lead off a Wild Cat 
number which is self-explanatory. For “Tell Her in the Springtime” 
more perfume sprayed the air—but it was a worn stunt by now. Then 
Rip Van Winkle woke up and the show was fini—and so was the series 
too. Berlin & Harris, alert to the tempermental chart for revues, de- 
cided it was time to lower the lid. The Music Box Revues, dedicated 
to “Say It With Music,” opened on top—and shuttered—still on top. 
| The needle never wore out! 
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Who Sez Crix Don't Savvy Acting? 








It’s about time somebody punc- 
tured that tired old folk-tale about 
critics not knowing anything about 


acting. What if they don't talk 
about the histrionic triumphs of 
their youths, and maybe just hap- 


pen to have a batch of review clip- 
pings stashed away for casual dem- 
onstration? Maybe they're just 


modest, that’s all 
For example, does anyone recall 

that a certain New York legit re- 
viewer was an actor in a Broadway 

show” It was in the fall of 1945, 
when A. H. Woods tried out “Night 

of January 16” in Philadelphia 

The Ayn Rand courtroom meller 
had a trick finale calling for an 
onstage jury to render a verdict | 
on the bas's of the evidence pre- 
sented in the script. The regular 
cast included Walter Pidgeon. 
Doris Nolan, the late Edmund 


Breese, Calvin Thomas, Sarah Pad- | 


den, Clyde Fillmore, Arthur Pier- 
son and Marcella Swanson (later 
Mrs. Lee Shubert). 

The jury 
cruited from 
on the 
they inc 


members were re- 
the audience, and 
premiere night in Philly, 


uded two local newspaper- 


Off-B'way Houses In 
Pisenix-Like Rise 


By JESSE GROSS 





T are more potential legit 
theatré New York than meets 
the eye vat’s apparent in the 
stead tream of new houses that 
have been opening up for off- 
Broadway productions in the past 
few yea Chis season, alone, there 
have been at least seven fresh 
showcases, with more scheduled 
to come 

Although the new theatres have 
been cropping up throughout New 


York. the heaviest concentration 
has been on the lower eastside 
This former hub of Yiddish legit 


activity is now bustling with Eng- 
lish-language productions. At least 
nine theatres, housing professional 
productions, have been active in 
that areca thus far this season and 


there have been others in previous 


semeste! 

Include in the lineup of the 
lowe eastside are two houses 
which are unusually large for off- 
Broadway, where theatres normal- 
ly seat under 300. These are the 
1,150-seat Phoenix, in its fifth year 
of operation, and the 1,753-seat 


Theatre, which 
Both were Yid- 


Phyllis Anderson 


opened this season 


dish legit houses, the Phoenix hav- 
ing functioned for many years as 
the Yiddish Art Theatre and the 
Anderson as the Public Theatre. 


Besides the Anderson, other the- 


atres that have bowed on the lower 
eastside in recent months include 
the Cricket and the Gate, both 
located in the same building, a 
forme Baptist Tabernacle. The 
Cricket is situated in the basement 
and the Gate is on the main floor. 

Scheduled to join the flock of 
lower eastside legit outlets in 


March is the Orpheum Theatre, a 





30-year-old film house. The spot is 
being refurbished and converted 
into a 299-seater. The York Play- 
house on the upper eastside, an- 
other ne 299-seat off-Broadway 
addition this season, was also a 
picture house 

Othe theatres that broke into 
the ofessional off - Broadway 
scene season include the Sul- 
livan Street Playhouse in Green- 
wich Village, which is still the off- 
Broad stronghold; the uptown 
Heckscher Theatre, which the city 
turned over to the N, Y. Shakes- 
peare Festival, and the 85th Street 
Plavhouse. which was forced to 
close by the N. Y. City Fire Dept 
and Dept. of Licenses 

A former 14th St. store is being 
converted into a legiter for use by 
The Living Theatre and a westside 
community theatre is being estab- 
lished in the Greystone Hotel on 
upper Broadway 


Return of Bill Moore 


Bill Moore, son of the late Dinty 
Moore, will return to the employ 
of the W. 46th St., 
New by his late 
fathe 

Restaurant in recent 
been operated by his sister. 


restaurant 
York, founded 


on 


years has 


Touring Shows 


(Jan. 6-19) 


Auntie Mame (2d Co.) (Constance Ben 
nett)—Shubert, Boston (6-18 

Back to Methuselah (tryout) (Tyrone 

men assigned to do feature stories Power. Faye Emerson, Arthur Treacher) | 
: A : ; City Aud Fla Civic Aud., Sara- 

on what it was like to be a one-) sia, Fla. City Aud., Ft. Lauderdale, 
— ae + or 8 Broadway pg gg I ce ake’ Gaaians Cea Buffalo. 
show. One of the scribes, at that (11); Municipal Aud., Savannah, Ga. (13); Well, shut my mouf and call me 
time second-string legit and film pease Atlanta, Ga. (14-15); Wescet Aue. Siggie—Freud, that is. 
eritic for the al Piha. OO oe my? >1j 
Evening Ledger. was Richard P ary) D’y’ know what, Doc? I just got 
-vening Ledger, was Richard Pow- — pody _ Beautiful —_(tryout)—Erlanzer. back from a weekend of Broadway 
ell, now an exec with the N. W. Philly (6-18) (Reviewed in VARIETY, Jan. ~ ee ; a ; 
Ayer ad agency and a successful - ees Se ee. See, 
bd > (ile y . Canadian Players—Wisconsin State Col- Will you roll out the little old 


novelist (“The  Philadelphian,” ,, 


e Aud., Stevens Point (7-8); Lawrence Te ) vour pé ‘ 
etc.). College Aud Appleton, Wis. (9; U. of couch and get out you I ad and 
: Wisconsin Aud., Madison (10-11); La | pencil, "Cause nobody, but nobody, 
As a juryman, Poweil gave a Granse (ll) Memorial Aud (2); Foir- knows the trouble I’ve seen 
barely adequate f ah child Aud., East Lansing, Mich. (13-14) a - a " 
y a ae os ormance 1M Western Michigan Aud Katam=a00 Seems like the Big Siem show 
the opinion of another critic pres- (15); Cohn Aud., Evanston, Ill. (6); Pur- . » te ‘ : 
ent ram mav sibl . t ~ ,| due C \ud., Lafayette, Ind. (17); Si shops e all bogged down with the 
) ay possibly not have wery. ofthe Woods dnd.) College Aud. weight of woe. The real Makro- 
been entirely impartial), but Pow- «1s ; poulos Secret for successful play 
» 4 » . av’c © i ‘ie Jory)— . : , 
ell’s byline story in next day's pa- a Pn BT m0 ae a Wilkar, WViters is out at last. Yes, get your- 


per was practically a_best-of-the- 
season. The other juryman-scribe, 
who was the second-string critic 
for the old Philly Record, wrote 
no story at all. That may have 
been pique, or perhaps merely a 
realization that anything he might 


Boston (13-18 


kraut} —Pabst, 
f “bus (13-15); 
(16-19), 


Cloud Seven 
ut 


(15-18) 


Diary of Anne Frank 
M’wkee 
Memorial 


(tryout) 
‘a Scott)}—Shubert, 


H-ppiest Millionaire (Walter Pidgeon) 


self a pappy or a mammy who are 
(Joseph Schild- 
(6-11); Hartmen 


Aud. L’ville 29d it helps if one of ‘em's a sex 


; slob, too. Yep, grab yourself an 
unhappy childhood and you're in. 
And if my souped-up Southern ac- 
cent is showin’ don't blame Capote 


(Ralph Me>ker 
New Haven 


turn out would be an anti-climax | Curran, S.F. 6-11); Lyceum. Mpls. (5-19. |—it's by Brando out of Logan. 
after Powell's. Or Ss — aS Interlock (tryout) (Celeste Holm. Maxi aa 
r possibly it wa millian Sche Rosemary Harris)—Pl-y But let’s get back to the gloom 


because he had outdone himself 
in his performance as a juror— 
dozing through most of the three 
acts and thereby anticipating the 
reaction of the New York critics 
to Al Woods’ little project. 


house, 


(Foy Bainter, 
Chi (6-18) 


(6-11 
VARIETY, Jen. 1, 








Wilmington (16-18). 
Long Day’s Journey Inio Night (9d C».) 
Anew McMaster) 


Moybe Tuyesdey (tryout) 
Shubert, Wash. 3-18) (Reviewed in 


08) 
Middle of the Night (Edward G. Robin 





boys. Take Bill Inge, for instance. 
I bet the dark at the top of Bill's 
stairs was jes’ shady ‘till Kazan got 
hold of it. Now it’s thick and black 
—with a heavy assist from the 
lighting department. 


Erlanger, 


Walnut, Philly 








7 7 : : son)— National, Wash. (6-18, closes) : 

VarRIeETy’s legii aisle-sitter can x, Rreey Come Riviera, Det. 11; Bill's recollection makes the fam- 
personally attest this example of “much Ado About Nothing (Katharine ily a ripe gallery of old chromos. 
criuics acting experience. How | Hepburn Alfred Drake)—Locust, Philly Pa wes a rootin’ tootin’ maverick— 

> . ” > one one (6-11); Riviera, Det. (13-18) . ae 
does he know? He was there. But | yy’ pair Lady (ad Co ) (Brian Aherne, | like as if Don Murray maybe set- 
definitely. Anne Rogers)—Shubert, Chi (6-18). tled in Oklahoma when he left 

\ : let’s h 7 i No Time for Sergeants (N.Y. Co > “Bus S! ” The old br bottle’s 

Anyway, let’s have an end of Mosque, Richmond (6-7); Center, Norfolk, us Stop. 1e old brown bottle’s 
the nonsense about critics not Va. ‘8: ¢ mapas “" = Cc.) roa — ,in there too and—oh, man—a little 

j . T ( yee , pen ro, - ( - _t 
Knowing all about acting. They may (Q°}.;)°Sech “NGg “Ghomotte, Nc. aa. extra curricular haystacking when 
merely know their own limita-| Municipal Aud., Asheville, NC. (6; the old man was on the road 
tions. Hobe (Continued on page 288) That's what made Bill's maw un- 

ince ° By DONALD WOODS “= = 

In 1933, a slug of a year, if you remember, my Anyway, they're fairly well known and established 


age was 19 ‘all right, prove it wasn’t!) and I was fast 
becoming what was then known as a “hot” leading 
man in that now largely-defunct medium of culture, 
the winter stock company. Mar- 
ried and the proud papa of an 
eight-pound boy, I was not able 
to afford lounging around 
Broadway waiting for that ve- 
hicle uniquely suitable to my 
talents. I'd done leads in Salt 
Lake City, Memphis, Washing- 
ton and I was then on a 20-week 


run in Toledo when I was the 
recipient of the following tele- 
gram; 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
JAN. 20, 1953 


DONALD WOODS 
GRANADA THEATRE 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


NEED LEADING MAN FOR STOCK SEA-= 
SON HERE OPENING FEBRUARY 15 STOP 
IF INTERESTED WIRE ROCKBOTTOM, 
ENGLISH THEATRE, INDIANAPOLIS. 


Donald Woods 


Being a fairly fresh-out-of-college English and 
Drama Major, not yet fully familiar with show 
business terminology, I wired back the essential 


point, but I addressed the wire to: 


"WHAT IS SALARY?" 
MR. ROCKBOTTOM 
ENGLISH THEATRE 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Now, I didn’t think it was that funny, but when 
the Indianapolis manager got over his seizure of 
hysterics, he gave me the $50 more per week I was 
asking and proceeded to make me earn it by assign- 
ing me such odd:little jobs each weck as “King 
Magnus” in “The Apple Cart,” Phil Merrivale’s part 
in “Death Takes A Holiday” and some 30 other long 
parts in 30 consecutive weeks 

It wasn't until the season was over that he told 
me that he would have been glad to give me $100 
more per week instead of $50, if I'd been smart 
enough to ask for it! 

This was about the time I began to realize that 
an actor must also be a business man. Like every 
business man, he has something to sell. Before the 
shoe salesman sells a pair of shoes, he usually has 
to sell himself first. Before the actor sells his ability 
to act, he usually has to sell himself first. After 
all, a big part of himself goes into every part or 
character he plays. 

To sell both of these things for the right price, 
the actor must know what they are worth to the 
buyer. If he steadily improves the product, it should 
be worth more. As the “brand name” becomes more 
well known, it should be worth more 

Now, if you have read this far, you know I'm not 
talking about the big freelance or long-term contract 
star. Nor am I talking about the younger actor 
just starting out. I refer here to that considerable 


|segment of actors classified as “featured players.” 





on stage, screen or television. 

If you fall in that category, you may say, “Wait a 
minute! What about my agent?” All right, what 
about him? It’s still up to you.” As a business man 
actor, I want to know things like the capacity and 
price scale of the house, the break-even point, over- 
head and average grosses in the past. If it’s a job 
on screen, television or radio I try to find out what 
the budget will stand for my job, and then decide 
in my own mind if I am worth that much to the 


producer before I ask for it. It's a good idea also 
to take into consideration that other ac or who has 
replaced you occasionally, cr whom you mey have 
replaced. Is he up for this job? Has he worked 
lately? Will he cut his salary to get it? These are 
“business” vaiues you must weigh 

“Well, how about daytime serials you ask, “Do 


you think it’s good business practice to be seen in 
them?” My answer is, “Why not?’ Here's a short 
scene between two pretty well known lads who met 


in Cromwell's a few weeks ago. The dialog went 
something like this 

AL: A daytime serial! You're kidding? You mea 
you're doing a soap? 

WALT: Sure. Why not? 

AL: It'll ruin you, that’s why no! It'll lower your 
salary, jeopardize your whole career! 

WALT: I don't think it'll do me any har 


AL: Well, I wouldn't be caught dead working 


one of those five-a-weel: grinds Oh, by the way, 
Walt, Im a little short. Could you lend me $10 
until next week? 

Now who was the smart business man here? I'd 


say “Walt” just doesn’t know that many of our most 
talented people are doing daytime serials right now 


Almost every actor who has worked on a show I do 
myself called “Hotel Cosmopolitan” has been seen 
in a lead or an important part on Broadway or in 


television, and will be seen again. The daytime se- 


rial keeps an actor “in business! 


Commercials—They Are! 


“Well,” you ask, “what about commercials? Do 
you think ‘hey advance an actor's career?” And I 
say “Yes, if the actor uses good business judgment 


in doing them.” 

I don’t advocate doing the saturation commercial 
with no identification except your face. But the 
occasional dignified commercial for a good product 
and with mention of your name can be lucrative and 
good publicity as well. The fable that the well 
known actor doing a commercial immediately loses 
his value as a dramatic actor has been exploded. In 
my own case The Theatre Guild engaged me for the 
lead on the U. S. Steel Hour opposite Julie Harris 
in its production of “Wind From The South” while I 
was still “hosting” 52 weeks of Damon Runyon The- 
atre for Budweiser 

Three years ago I came to New York from Holly- 


wood. My purpose: to find a part in a good play on 
Broadway. Now I can afford to stay here and wait 
for it. In 1933 I couldn't. In three years I have 


turned down three plays that turned out to be fail- 


ures and lost one that was a hit. But these were 
calculated business risks 
Ray Bramley, one of tv's busiest actors today 


once advised me, (when I questioned him about tak- 


ing a smal! part in a good show) so I would advise 
you: Ray said, “You're an actor, aren't you? Then 
ACT!” 

Yes, I think I am going to find that Broadway 
play soon, net only because I think I know my busi- 
ness as an acior, but also because I know my acting 


as a business 


high on the happy water or hop— | 


| family 


Vet Buff Correspondent 
No Buif For B’'way Blues 


By SIDNEY BURTON 


happy—and it made littie Bill what 
you psychology fellers cal! inse- 
cure. An’ Bill's Aunt Cora didn't 
help any—bein’ a repressed wench 
who might maybe ‘ve developed 
into a fairly acceptable nympho if 
she had had the chance. An’ with 
Bill’s sister “Reenie a-teeterin’ on 
the edge of frigidity an’ all-—if you 
know what I mean. An’ I bet you 
do. As for Mom, she was really 
quite a dish, or maybe it’s just 
Teresa Wright that makes her seem 
that way. Anyhow, it’s all real psy- 
cho exceptin’ Bill can thank the 
for making him sad like 
that, cause it’s the kind of sadness 
that shore pays off at the ticket 
window. 


Now if you want to see a guy 


| who's really dismal, it’s that young 


Tom Wolfe. Bet Tom never thought 
he’d be caught red-handed in bed 
with that Laura gal, and in front of 
all them people too, but that’s what 
happened. Talk about unhappiness 
—listen, Doc, it's positively melan- 
choly. 

Tom's pappy was a gaudy gaffer 
—a double-horned old goat. Whis- 
key gave him the tantrum on his 
good days like when he was cele- 


brating the days he was number 
one man in, the town houses—the 
ones that weren't homes, I mean. 

Well, at least ma wasn’t a lush 
or a hoppie. She got rid of her 
guilt complexes another way—by 
pinchin’ pennies. But it seems like 


there weren't nobody decent in the 


whole passel of the family or 
among’st the boarders either. May- 
be that’s why Laura got Tom to 


bed so easy, but then things began 
to look up with Tom off to college 
and the wide world (before Ciner- 
ama that was) and all. 

But if yo’re hankerin’ fer a real 
scowler, Doc, get a squint at that 
buddy-boy Gene O'Neill. He was 
one for the prompt book. With him 
everything was just one long slide 
into the gloom. Everyone in the 
whole danged O'Neill family was a 
little daft—even the maid. Ma was 
a junkie and was high on the poppy 
most of the time. Brother Jim was 
a boozer and a lowdown tramp 

And as for Paw, he was half 
miser and the rest alcohol—tight 
with money and tight with liquor, 


y'see. No wonder Gene ended up 
depressed. I see they had a “holi- 
day matinee’ New Years. Three 
hours of mixed up dialoge! Boy, 
what a way to spend a holiday. But 
if that’s the way Gene wants it to 
be remembered, it's okay by me. 

Jes’ the same I'd like to say a 
word for the old man. Remember 
when he climbed up on that bat- 
tered old trunk with the stage- 
hands shakin’ out the sea-blue 
sheets all round him and him 
shouting “The world is mine—the 
wealth of Monte Cristo”? Lemme 


tell you, Doc, he shore was top man 
in that there theatre 

So, like I say, write it all down 
and analyze it fer me or me fer it, 
And if it ends up as a song cue, 
the lyrics might go something like 
this 


A tear for the Inges, the 
Wolfes and O'Neills 
Whose one or both parents 
were horrible heels. 
Despair was their diet—their 


theme song, no hope 
Cause Pappy Mammy 
craved whiskey or dope 


or 


So—happier childhoods,. chins- 
up and new deals 
To all upcoming Inges, and 


O'Neills. 


REPFRTORY PLAYHOUSE 
OPENING IN ST. LOUIS 


St. Louis. 
The Repertory Playhouse, a new 
professional venture, is slated to 
open Jan. 21 in Clayton, in sub- 
urban St. Louis, with a permanent 


Wolfes and 


company of New York players in 
hit 3roadway plays Alexander 
White, New York producer and 
guiding light of the project, says 


the theatre is to be financed locally 
and will present in-the-round” 
productions in a remodeled auto 
agency in Ciayton 

About 10 shows will be produced 
during the first season for runs of 
two weeks each, with eight per- 
formances a week including a Sun- 
day students’ matinee at reduced 
prices. White has launched similar 
theatres in Indianapolis, Cinein- 
nati and Tuscon and is now round- 
up a cast of 10 New York 

and actresses 


ing 


actor 
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STARRING WITH SIOBHAN McKENNA in 
“THE ROPE DANCERS” 


CORT THEATRE 





PERSONAL MANAGEMENT 


WILLIAM McCAFFREY 




















Congratulations from 


"NEW 
GIRL 
IN 
TOWN" 


46 ST. THEATRE 
New York 


“WEST 
SIDE 
STORY” 


WINTER GARDEN 
New York 








“DAMN YANKEES” (oN Tour) 
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Best Wishes 





MAX GORDON 
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VARIETY 


Anniversary 



































Managemeni: RALPH HARRIS 


New York: YUkon 8-2651 








Currently: “‘Jamaica”’ 









































JUDY HOLLIDAY 




















Best Wishes 


VARIETY 





ANNE JACKSON and ELI WALLACH 


Lee 
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Congratulations 


VARIETY 


GWEN VERDON 
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MARIAN ANDERSON ARTUR RUBINSTEIN Ear | 
JAN PERCE FRITZ REINER : 
VICTORIA DE LOS ANGELES LEONARD WARREN 1 9 5 8 5 9 
| PATRICE MUNSEL ROBERTA PETERS —g 
ISAAC STERN NATHAN MILSTEIN ' 
WILLIAM STEINBERG GREGOR PIATIGORSKY 
ANDRES SEGOVIA BLANCHE THEBOM | 
JEROME HINES BORIS CHRISTOFF 
MATTIWILDA DOBBS CARLO MARIA GIULINI These great artists 
CESARE VALLETTI MARIA TIPO | < 
ALFRED WALLENSTEIN DANIEL BARENBOIM are available 
PIERRE LUBOSHUTZ and GENIA NEMENOFF to all series 
ANDRE TCHAIKOWSKY CLARAMAE TURNER and all organized 


























we me S. HUROK 


presents 







































PILAR LORENGAR HENRYK SZERYNG 





audience associations 








FIRST TIME IN THE UNITED STATES 





THE BOLSHO! BALLET ARAM KHACHATURIAN 


from Moscow World-Famous Soviet Composer-Conductor 






MOISEYEV DANCE COMPANY ERIC HEIDSIECK 


The Brilliant French Pianist 








from Moscow — Company of 106 

The Regimental Band of the wis Gb wy BESROOM 
GRENADIER GUARDS with The Massed Pipers @ Distinguished Soviet Violinist 
and Highland Dancers of the ScoTs GUARDS VLADIMIR ASHKENAZY 
An Exciting Spectacle from Buckingham Palace The Extreordinary Soviet Pianist 














WARSAW BALLET ENSEMBLE MARCELLA POBBE 


from Poland — Company of 20 Exciting New Metropolitan Opera Soprano 


MARIA MENEGHINI CALLAS 
in Her First U.S. Concert Tour 
with Symphony Orchestra 








AL BALLET MADELEINE RENAUD-JEAN-LOUIS BARRAULT COMPANY | 
rr Wells Ballet) from Paris The brightest 
THE OLD VIC COMPANY MELACHRINO and His 50-Piece Orchestra stars of Music, 

; 


from London Featuring The Melachrino Strings 


Dance, Theatre, 
THE CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA,  EMLYN WILLIAMS ..“A BOY GROWING UP” ce, Theatre 








FRITZ REINER, Conducti An Entertainment from the Stories of Dylan Thomas Film, Radio, TV. 
» Conducting R i 
ecords 
THE VIENNA CHOIR BOYS ROBERTO IGLESIAS SPANISH BALLET 
The World's Most Beloved Choir from Madrid — Company of 40 me 
The current Hurok season has seén the introduction to the U.S. of the Polish pianist 
ANDRE TCHAIKOWSKY ond the record-breaking tour of THE BLACK WATCH. Forth. Exclusive Management 
coming events of this season include the American debut of the Soviet violinist HUROK ATTRACTIONS INC. 
LEONID KOGAN the return of the Soviet pianist EMIL GILELS$ ‘and the first per- res hepa | 
venue 
formances in North America of the MOISEYEV DANCE COMPANY from Moscow and of wn ay. 
Circle 5-0500 


INBAL, Israel's Unique Dance Theatre. 





Cable Address: Herat, New York 
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THE NATION’S TOP LAUGH SHOW! 


\ 

















Now thru Jan. 4—Baltimore, Md.—Ford's Theatre 
Jan. 6 & 7—Richmond, Va.—Mosque Theatre 
Jan. 8—Norfolk, Va.—Center Theatre 

Jan. 9—Lynchburg, Va.—Glass Auditorium 

Jan. 10—Chapel Hill, N.C.—Memorial Hall 


Jan. 11 & 13—Greensboro, N.C._— 
Aycock Auditorium 


Jan. 14 & 15—Charlotte, N.C.—Ovens Auditorium 
Jan. 16—Asheville, N.C_—Municipal Auditorium 


Jan. 17 & 18—Columbia, S. C. 
Columbia Township Auditorium 


Jan. 19—Augusta, Ga.—Bell Auditorium 
Jan. 20—Savannah, Ga.—Municipal Auditorium 
Jan. 22—25—Atlanta, Ga.—Tower Theatre 





Jan. 13—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Nixon Theatre 
Jan. 27—Boston, Mass.—Colonial Theatre 





no time 
for sergeants | 


NATIONAL COMPANY 


Now thru Jan. 11—Cleveland, Ohio—Hanna Theatre 


Feb. 24—Philadelphia, Pa.—Forrest Theatre 
Mar. 24—Washington, D.C.—National Theatre 





New York Company On Tour 





1 # 
Jan, 27—Knoxville, Tenn.— 
Alumni Mem. Aud., U. of Tenn. 
Jan. 28 & 29—Nashville, Tenn. Tennessee Theatre 
Jan, 30—Tuscaloosa, Ala.—H.S. Auditorium 
Jan. 31, Feb. 1—Birmingham, Ala.— 
Temple Theatre 
Feb. 3—Thomasville, Ga.—Municipal Auditorium 
Feb. 4—Jacksonville, Fla.—Florida Theatre 
Feb. 5—Orlando, Fla.—Municipal Auditorium 
Feb. 6—Daytona Beach, Fla.—Peabody Auditorium 
Feb. 7, 8 & 9—Miami, Fla.— 
Dade County Auditorium 
Will continue thru West, Southwest and return thru 
Canada until late Spring. 
i 
4 





New address of MAURICE EVANS PRODUCTIONS 








1860 Broadway, N.Y.C. Circle 5-3335 














‘VERNON DUKE- 














STRING QUARTET 


“EMPEROR NORTON” 


“TIME REMEMBERED” 


Happy Birthday. ARIETY ! 


1957 MUSIC 


(UCLA Festival, Los Angeles) 


April, commissioned and played 
by the Roth Quartet 
(G. Ricordi & Co.) 


ballet by Lew Christensen 
sets and costumes by 


TONY SOTOMAYOR 


premiere Nov. 8th (San Francisco Opera House) 


(Jean Anouilh) 


starring Helen Hayes - Richard Burton - Susan Strasberg 
directed by Albert Marre 
premiere Nov. 12th (The Morosco Theatre) N. Y. 
songs: “Ages Ago,” “TIME REMEMBERED” 
(lyrics by Vernon Duke) 
published by CHAPPELL, INC. 

















NEW YORK: LONDON: 
9 Rockefeller Plaza 40 B Hill Street 
S.W.1 


GILBERT 
MILLER q 
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COLE PORTER 





























JULIE HARRIS 














TENNESSEE WILLIAMS 
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THEATRE TRAINS AND PLANES 


INCORPORATED 


235 WEST 46th STREET MEZZANINE SUITE 201, NEW YORK 36, N, Y. JUDSON 2-5340 


AND 


PRODUCERS WORRSHOP INCORPORATED 





Thank You... 


Box Office Treasurers, Actors, Actresses, House 
Managers, Producers, Directors, and all the other 
theatre people who have been so nice to us 
during the past year. 


OWEN CHAIN DEAN SMITH 


THORA JOHNSON 
RICHARD KIRSCHNER 
ALAN BLOOMFIELD 
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VIVIAN BLAINE 



































GEORGE ABBOTT 
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HAPPY NEW YEAR | 





PETER USTINOV 
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Congratulations Z4R7ETY 


DORE SCHARY 























Congratulations 


ED BEGLEY 


PRODUCERS’ THEATRE, INC. 
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IN MEMORY OF 
ANNE FRANK 


Joseph Schildkraut 





On National Tour, 
Now Playing—Pabst, Milwaukee 


~-— 
































NOW PLAYING 


| NEW YORK 
MARK HELLINGER THEATRE 








CHICAGO 


ALEXANDER H. COHEN SHUBERT THEATRE 


LOIS RONEY, Production Assistant 
ALEX ROBERT BARON, General Manager. 
RICHARD MANEY, Press Representative 


M. E. HECHT, Stage Manager 





40 West 55th Street, New York Circle 6-0594 
Cables: ALEXCOHEN | 
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| ¥ . Ce ee . 
t-wopib’s GREATEST ¥ 4: Il tone DAY'S JOURNEY 
| CTACLES 4 
Co Ice SPE | INTO NIGHT 
HOLIDAY ON ICE SHOWS, INC: 
_ Pratienne } PULITZER PRIZE ‘ 4 
[ oni N. Y. DRAMA CRITICS AWARD 
- —— —f — oo ' ANTOINETTE PERRY AWARD 
-“. GLORIOUS NEW NEW YORK CHICAGO 
val boty SPECTACLE! HELEN HAYES THEATRE ERLANGER THEATRE 
x 
MORRIS : JULIA JOHNSTON DEL HUGHES 
CHALFEN Director 
President “LOOK HOMEWARD ANGEL” 
Barrymore Thoaive “THE BRIGHTER DAY” > 
Intr oducing New York CBS-TV 
the Fabulous : ' 
MIRACLE —_— 
FOUNTAINS > Season’s Greetings 
to our host of friends. 
BOOKING INFORMATION 
HOLIDAY ON ICE, CREAT BRITAIN (London) cam wie-mowt || SCHUMER THEATRICAL | 
HOLIDAY ON ICE IN SOUTH AMERICA : 
HOLIDAY ON ICE IN THE FAR EAST 11607 Euclid Ave heron 2 RY TR ANSFER, Inc. 
HOLIDAY ON ICE SHOWS, INC. Henry 
p GENERAL OFFICES | CLEVELAND OHIO | MINNEAPOLIS MINN MIAMI, FLA oes anes LONDON w.1 ENGLAND Arthur 
a ee vee! Harry 



































CLAUDIA FRANCK 




















DRAMA COACH OF STARS 
GREETS THIS YEAR 

ANN FLOOD HELEN DOWNEY 

TYBEE AFRA JERRY VALE 
The Vanguard Press presents SAL MINEO 

145 West 55th Street, New York 19, N.Y... ; 
the new play by Telephone Circle 7-6394 
JEROME LAWRENCE THEATRE and SPORTS TICKET BROKER 
and to the Profession and Variety Muggs 







ROBERT E. LEE - s / M FT 
“AUNTIE MAME” ; 


N 
E 
Based on the novel by Patrick Dennis 


<4 =z0 
amAO— 


s 
MACKEYS, Inc. 


234 West 44th Street, New York 





Now at your bookstore 





"A tremendous triumph. A towering and tremendous hit.” 

—McLain, Journal-American S A M S TA R K 
“A jumping joy-ride, | came away with a grin as big as 
@ pumpkin's." —Kerr, Herald Tribune 
“A thunderbolt of fun. Lawrence and Lee have written a Author of THEATRE A TO Z 
sure-fire winner.” —Coleman, Mirror (to be published in 1958) 
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Congratulations VARIETY 


' | MICHAEL and CORINNE GRACE 

















Herbert and Dorothy Fields 




















Season's Greetings 








TO ALL MY FRIENDS IN ENGLAND... 


AND AMERICA 


HERMIONE GINGOLD 
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_— cal entertainment in comedy; and, 
| e particularly, Daniel Blum’s 13th SHOWS ON BROADWAY 
| edition of his invaluable “Theatre ; . : 
| ed Te n 1C ures World,” 1956-57 (Greenberg). Broadway legit grosses for last week, omitted from this special issue 
These are the outstanding pic-| because of the early deadline, will be included in next week’s regular 
: \! torial theatre books of the year. summary of Main Stem business. However, except for the exclusion 
—a+ By GEORGE FREEDLEY of the current grosses statistical data (explained in the legend below) 


The Chinese have a proverb not 
invented by Confucius, cr so they 
tell me, that states categorically 
that one picture is worth a hun- 
dred or a 
thousand 
words of ex- 
planation. Our 
popular maga- 
zines certainly 
subscribe to 





that theory 
and several 
have built 
their reputa- 





tion on it. In- 
creasing costs 
of labor and 
m an ufactur- 
ing processes have reduced the 
number of illustrations in Ameri- 
can theatre books and if lots of 
them are included the book is 
priced right out of the book-buyers 
market unless the book is so basic- 
ally important and needed that 
even $17.50 seems a small price to 
pay. I am referring to “World 





George Freedley 

















Larry PARKS and Betty GARRETT 


“Those driven to the view that Ameri- 
can entertainment must be noisy and 
aggressive will find a revelation at 
Manchester Hippodrome this week. 
Nothing could be further from the 40 
minutes of delight given by a hus- 
bend and wife team with most wel- 
transatlantic qualities. Larry 
Parks, dark and genial, and Betty Gar- 
rett, fair, slender and vivacious, give 
|us familiar enough spots of banter, 
song and dance—but all with polish 
and finesse only too rarely seen on 
| British halls to-day.” — Derek Flude, 
Evening Chron. 


come 


“If you appreciate American profes- 
sionalism in any of its forms, go and 
jhave a look at Larry Parks and Betty 
Garrett | cannot imagine anyone 
not feeling more kindiy disposed 

the world after watching 
Incidentally, Miss Garrett must 
be one of the rarest beings in show 
| business—a pretty woman who it also 
genuinely funny.” — D. C., Evening 


towards 
them. 











| News. 











| Scene Design Since 1935” (The- 
|atre Arts Books) and even that 
| price would not be possible if the 
|book had not been assembled in 
Belgium and manufactured there 
Otherwise the price might have 
been $117.50 instead. We have to 
pay to maintain our high living 
standards. 

This naturally leads into a sec- 
tion on books built in Britain no 
matter which American publisher's 
name appeared on the title page. 
The British public here curse the 
costs but they have no idea what 
their American brethren have to 
bear. One of the finest of these is 
“A Picture History of The British 
Theatre” by Raymond Mander and 
Joe Mitchenson (Macmillan; not 
yet published). It is a badly needed 
book which is why it is included 
even if not available here except 
\in book shops handling British im- 
| portations. 
| Other British (in origin) books 
}are W. Bridges-Adams’ “The Irre- 
sistible Theatre” (World) which 
| covers the British stage from the 
1lth Century through the Restora- 
tion in-the 17th Century; the Man- 
der & Mitchenson “Theatrical 
Companion to Noel Coward” (Mac- 
millan) and particularly “Shakes- 





|peare at the Old Vic’ by Roger 
Wood and Audrey Williamson 
| (Macmillan). 


Two of the fine Theatre World 
Monographs, published in London 
| by Rockliff, were on the Macmillan 
\list. These profusely illustrated 
| books about living actors are “Mar- 
| garet Rutherford” by Eric Keown 
| and “Emlyn Williams” by Richard 
Findlater. 
| France 

France, except in the earlier 
| mention of the book on scene de- 
| sign, is not particularly well repre- 
|sented except by Bettina Leibo- 
| witz’s “Louis Jouvet, Man of The 
Theatre” (Columbia Univ. Press), 
Maurice Goudeket’s “Close to Co- 
lette” (Farrar, Straus & Cudahy 
|}and Noel Oxenhandler’s “Scandal 
And Parade” (Rutgers Univ. Press) 
which has brilliant illustrative ma- 
terial of France’s literary and the- 
atrical genius, Jean Cocteau. 
| Dance and ballet usually bring 
/out beautiful and expensive vol- 
}umes of pictures but 1957 was not 
particularly productive. There were 
| Hugh Fisher’s finely pictorial “The 
|Sadler’s Wells Theatre Ballet” 
|(Pitman), also his “Margot Fon- 
teyn” (Macmillan) as well as Carl 
Swinson’'s “Six Dancers of Sadler's 
Wells” (Macmillan) and his “Svel- 
tana Beriosova” (Macmillan). 

In the purely American field 
there are Laura Zinner’s “Costum- 
ing for the Modern Stage” (Univ. of 
Illinois Press); although actually 
published in 1956, there was not 
enough notice taken of Vern Adix’s 
excellent “Theatre Scenecraft” 
(Children’s Theatre Press); Wil- 
liam Cahn’s “The Laugh Makers” 
(Putnam), which covers all theatri- 





Show on Broadway 





Fun and Magie 


Shepard Traube presentation of two 
act, two-performer novelty show. Stars 
Cornelia Otis Skinner Fred Keating; 


assistant, Pepi Gomez; pianist, Theodore 
Saidenberg At Shubert Theatre, N.Y., 
Dec. 29, ’57; $4.60 top ($5.75 opening) 

In a one-night stand at the 
Phoenix Theatre two years ago, 
monologist Cornelia Otis Skinner 
and magician Fred Keating pre- 
sented their joint show, “Charac- 
ters and Chicanery.”’ White troup- 
ing the hinterland in the interim, 
they have shortened the tag to 
“Fun and Magic,” provided Keat- 
ing with an assistant, and added a 
pianist for some very incidental 
music. The show with the trun- 
cated title has now opened at the 
Shubert Theatre and will continue 
for a limited engagement at the 
adjacent John Golden. 


The ingredients are much the 
same as those that have comprised 
the Skinner and Keating reper- 
tories for a number of years, 


whether the principals were oper- 
ating jointly or solo, and the poten- 
tial audience would seem to consist 
chiefly of those not yet initiated 
into the mysteries of Skinner- 
Keating illusions, or of cultists of 
one or the other or both. 

For the record, it can be said 
that Miss Skinner still has one of 
the world's charming smiles 
and that her eyes flash as infec- 
tiously as ever. Her stock-in-trade 
items are still acute, and the sun- 
dry American ladies in Paris, the 
garrulous summer guest at a New 
England hotel, the lady from Ne- 
braska about to be presented at 
the court of St. James’s, the pathe- 
tic Boston school teacher, are peo- 


most 


ple rather than just so many 
characters. And Miss Skinner's 
midwestern “r’’ can still stop a 


show. 

Keating’s easy dry patter serves 
as an amusing running commentary 
as he bridges the gaps between 
his tricks and Miss Skinner's. In 
fact, opening at the Shubert Thea- 
tre seems to have been unwise, for 
it is scarcely the house for throw- 
away humor, and Keating isn't 
really to blame that some of his 
drolleries disappeared into various 
crannies of the large premises. The 
Golden is smaller and should better 
suit the duo’s intime approach. 

Keating’s facility for making a 
live canary disappear before the 
eye, cage and all, is still one of his 
best bits. He has now coached Miss 
Skinner in pieces of prestidigita- 
tion, so that she produces a rabbit 
out of nowhere with the best of 
them, but for all her 
graciousness, Miss Skinner has not 
yet induced Keating to attempt one 
of her impersonations 

Charm and legerdemain dont 
make a bad team, and in their re- 
spective fashions, Keating and Miss 
Skinner are experts. For senior 
theatregoers, the only elusive illu- 
sion is that of the first time. 

Geor. 




















With or without 
a wig— 

But never 
without VARIETY 


Love, 


COOKIE KUPCINET 











persuasive | 


as of last Saturday (4), is included below, 


refers to the regular scale, New Year 


Keys: C 
CD (Come 
MC (Musical-€ 
cal-Drama’), O 
eretta). 

Other parenthetic designations re 
fer, respectively, to weeks played, 
number of through 
last Saturday, top prices (where 
two price the higher is 
for Friday-Saturday nights and the 
lower for seeknights), number 
of seats, capacity gross and stars. 


ly-Drama), R (Revue), 
‘omedy), MD (Musi 
Opera), OP (Op 


perjormances 


$s are given, 


Broadhurst (C) 
$6.90; 1,214; $46,- | 


Auntie Mame, 
(56th wk; 437 p 


500) (Rosalind Russell). 

Bells Are Ringing, Shubert 
(MC) (58th wk; 460 p) ($8.05; 1,453; 
$58,101) (Judy Holliday). 

Cave Dwellers, Bijou (C) (11th 
wk: 89 p) ($5.75-$6.25); 611; $21,- 
525) (Barry Jones, Eugenie Leon- 
tovich, Wayne Morris). 

Compulsion, Ambassador (D 
(J1th wk; 84 p) ($5.75-$6.90; 1,155; 
$36,200 Roddy McDowell, 


Dean 
Stockwell) | 

Dark at the Top of the Stairs, 
Music Box (D) (5th wk; 36 p) ($5.75- 


$6.90: 1,010; $33,000). 

Fair Game, Longacre (C) (9th 
wk; 73 p) ($5.75-$6.90; 1,101; $32,- 
0U0) (‘Sam Levene 

Jamaica, Imperial (MC) (10th 
wk; 76 p) ($8.35; 1,427; $63,000) 
(Lena Horne, Rieardo Montalban). | 


Li’l Abner, St. James (MC) (60th 
wk; 476 p) ($8.05; 1,615; $58,190) 

Long Day’s Journey Into Night, | 
Hayes (D) (53d wk; 318 p) ($6.90; 
1,039; $30,000) (Frederic March, 
Florence Eldridge). 

Look Back in Anger, Lyceum (D) 
(14th wk; 111 p) ($5.75; 995; $26,- 
400) (Mary Ure, Kenneth Haigh) 

Look Homeward, Angel, Barry- 
more (D) (6th wk; 44 p) $6.90; 
1,076; $40,716) (Anthony Perkins, 
Jo Van Fleet, Hugh Griffith) 

Miss Isobel, Royale (D) (2d wk; 
13 p) ($5.75-$6.90; 1,050; $35,000) 
(Shirley Booth 

Musie Man, 
wk; 20 p) ($8.05; 1,626; $69,989) 

My Fair Lady, Hellinger (MC) 
(95th wk; 755 p) ($8.05; 1,551: $67,- 
696) (Edward Mulhare, Julie An-| 
drews). 

New Girl in Town (46th St. (MD) 
(34th wk; 271 p) ($8.60-$9.20; 1,297; 
$59.085) (Gwen Verdon, Thelma 
Ritter). | 

Nude With Violin, Belasco (C)| 
(8th wk; 55 p) ($5.75-$6.90; 1,037; | 
$33,000) (Noel Coward). 

Romanoff and Juliet, Plymouth | 
(C) (13th wk; 100 p) ($5.75-$6.25; | 
1,062; $36,625) (Peter Ustinov). | 

Rope Dancers, Cort (D) (7th wk; | 
53 p) ($5.75-$6.90; 1,155; $31,000) 
(Siobhan McKenna, Art Carney). 

Time Remembered, Morosco (C) 
(8th wk; 63 p) ($9.90; 946; $43,000) 
(Helen Hayes, Richard Burton, 
Susan Strasberg). | 

Tunnel of Love, National (C) 
(45th wk; 361 p) ($5.75; 1,162; $33,- | 
000) (Tom Ewell). | 

Visit to a Small Planet, Booth | 
(C’ (48th wk; 380 p) ($5.75-$6.90; | 
766; $27,300) (Cyril Ritchard). | 

West Side Story, Winter Garden 
(MD) (15th wk; 116 p) ($8.05; 
1,404; $63,203). 

Closed Last Week 

Country Wife, Miller’s (C) 


Majestic (MC) (3d 


(6th 


wk; 45 p) ($5.75-$6.90; 946; $28,- 
000) (Julie Harris, Laurence Har- 
vey, Pamela Brown). Closed last 


Saturday (4), 
Makropolous Secret, Phoenix (D) 
($4.60; 1,150; $29,392) (Eileen 


¢ 
(Comedy), D (Drama), 


The top prices, incidentally, 
’s Eve scales are unmentioned here. 





Herlie). Racked up a four-week 
run as of Dec. 29 and gave its clos- 
ing performance New Year's Eve 
fer a total of 33 performances and 
four previews, 


OFF-BROADWAY SHOWS 

Brothers Karamazov, Gate (12- 
6-57. 

Clerambard, Rooftop (11-7-57). 

In Good King Charles’ Golden 
Days, Downtown (1-24-57). 

Julius Caesar, Shakespearwright 
(10-23-57). 

Pale Horse, Jan Hus (12-9-57). 


Palm Tree in Rose Garden 
Cricket (11-26-57). 

Simply Heavenly, Sullivan 
St. Playhouse (11-8-57). 

Threepenny Opera, de Lys (9- 
25-57). 

Tobias of the Angel, Theatre 
East (1-2-58). 





7 Touring Shows 


= Continued from page 271 ae 








Township Aud., Columbia, S.C. (17-18); Bell 
Aud., Augusta, Ga. (19). 

No Time for Sergeants (2d Co)— 
Hanna, Cleve. (6-11); Nixon, Pitt (13-18) 

Captain (tryout)—Shubert, /nilly 

(11-18) 

R.vairy (tryout) 
Agnes Moorehead, 


(Raymond Massey, 
Martin Gabel)—U. of 
Vermont, Burlington (12); Kleinhans 
Music Hall (13); Central H.S., Syracuse 
(14); Eastman, Rochester (15); Rensslear 
Polytechnic Institute (16); Symphony Hail, 
Boston (17-18) 


Separate Tables (Eric Portman, Geral- 
dine Page)—Hartford, L.A. (6-11); Black- 
stone, Chi (15-18) 

Sunrise at Campobelio (tryout) (Ralph 


Colonial, Boston (6-11); Forrest, 
(Reviewed in VARIETY, 


Bellamy? 
Philly (13-18) 
Jan. 1, °58). 

Two for the Seesaw (tryout) (Henry 
Fonda)—Forrest, Philly (6-11, moves to 
N.Y.) (Reviewed in VARIETY, Dec. 11, °57). 

Waltz of the Toreadors (Melvyn Doug- 
las, Paulette Goddard)—Nixon, Pitt (6-113 
Shubert, Det. (13-18). 

Winesburg, Ohio (tryout) (Dorothy Me- 
Guire, James Whitmore, Leon Ames)— 
Shubert, New Haven (6-11); Colonial, Bos- 
ton (13-18) 











CHEERFUL 
ROOMS 


HOTEL PRESIDENT 


48th St., West of Bway 
Circie 6-8800 














Opened April 2, 1957 
THIS SPACE WILL BE TWICE 
AS LARGE NEXT YEAR 
THE NORTH JERSEY PLAYHOUSE 
Fort Lee, N. J. 
New Jersey's Only Year Round Theatre 
Whitney 5-5600 




















Whitney R. 


Hollywood 


AMERICAN LEGITIMATE THEATRE SERVICE 


Sponsler 


28, Calif. 
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Greetings! 





Franchot Tone 

















Fred Coe 























Congratulations 





EDWARD EVERETT HORTON 
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OBITUARIES 








ALFRED H. HEAD 

Alfred Harris Head, former 
drama critic and legit pressagent, 
died Dec. 26 in New York. He was 
legit reviewer for the old N. Y. 
Herald for six years prior to its 
merger with The Tribune. 

He left the Tribune in 1920 and 
went to work for legit producer 
David Belasco as a pressagent. He 
was later associated with the Thea- 
tre Guild and other producers. 

His wife survives. 


KAETHE DORSCH 
Kaethe Dorsch, 67, veteran film 
and legit actress, died Dec. 27 in 
Vienna. A native of Nurenburg, 
Germany, she starred on the Ger- 





man language stage and later be- 
came a member of the Vienna 
Burg Theatre. 

Her last role was in ‘Maria 
Stuart” at the Burg Theatre a few 
days before her death. She also 
was seen in several films. 





WILL G. DORBANDT 
Will G. Dorbandt, 68, retired 
theatre owner, died in Athens, Tex., 
Dec. 26 after a heart attack. He | 
opened the first film theatre, the | 





opened the Lhbierty there. He re- 
tired in 1950 when the theatres 
were sold. 

Survivors include his wife, son 
daughter, brother and three sisters. 


Fred H. Dieterichs, 86, former 
clarinet soloist with the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, died Dec. 25 in 
New Britain, Pa. Two sons and two 
brothers survive. 


Sir Randle Holme, 93, a director 
of RKO Radio Pictures since the 
company’s formation in 1930 and 
also its legal adviser, died Dec. 23 
in London. 





Norman Myers, 55, a salesman 
with Rank Film Distributors since 
1937, died Dec. 20 in London. 





_ John P. Stohrer, longtime organ- 
ist and pianist, died recently in 
Concord, N. H 





Albert C. Hooper, 60, former 
orchestra leader, died Dec. 22 in 
Burlington, Vt. 


Mother, 60, of film actress Ann 


Dixie, in Athens in 1912 and later | Nigel, died Dec. 27 in Hollywood. 


In Loving 





ET | 


CHARLES V. YATES 


January 9, 1955 


REGGIE, HARRIET, STEVE, JACK 








Harry Von Tilzer 


His Brother 
HAROLD 





Memory 





MARRIAGES | 


Carlene King Johnson to Law- | 
rence H. Drake, Rutland, Vt., Dec | 


21. Bride was Miss United States in 


1956 

Joanne Feldscher to Charles 
Stern, San Mateo, Cal.. Dec. 29. 
Bride’s an ad exec; he’s a Frisco 


bandleader and deejay 


BIRTHS 
Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Pfeffer, son, 
San Antonio, Dec. 21. Father is 
transmitter engineer with KITE in 
that city. 





Drift & Despondency 


page 7 
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mandments” goes 221 minutes, 
“Giant” 195 and “80 Days” 175. 
All for a mammoth payoff. The 
film-colony at the early part of the 
year was convinced that the road- 
show hard-ticket approach was the 
one to be taken for the b.o. gold 
It wasn't that simple a formula. 

“Raintree County” was del'vered 
by Metro at a cost of over $5,000,- 
000, for 187 minutes of negative 
Full returns aren't in as yet but 
M-G, because of the disappointing 
b.o. performance of the Civil War 
epic decided to cut about 20 min- 
utes and sw'tch to continuous run 
in some locations. 

Some wariness set in re the gen- 
eral thought about roadshowing. 
Indeed, Columbia, launching its 
“Bridge on the River Quai,” 
hedged via a flexible policy call- 
ing for two-a-day at the start but 
with no longterm decisions. 

Bitterly memorable was 1957 to 
the many who lose their jobs. 
Warners axed its entire art depart- 
ment and pink-slipped six publi- 
cists. Paramount took similar 
action on a lesser scale, as did 
Universal. Near panic hit the in- 
dustry and is riding over into 
1958. There’s fear of further dis- 
missals at just about all companies 

Is this kind of mess justified? 
Some company execs argue yes, 
the unions say no. The labor or- 
ganizations in the course of their 
campaign against the firings made 


extensive use of the companies’ 
own financial statements, includ- 
ing: 

Warner Bros., net profit of 
$3,415,000 for its fiscal year, for 
a rise of 63°; 20th-Fox 39-week 


net goes to $5,623,000, topping the 
profit for the comparable period 
of 1956 by 439%; Paramount nets 
$4,237,000 for nine months, up 
10%: United Artists nets $2,363,- 
000 in nine months, representing 
a gain over 1956. 


In Memorian 


1957 


HUGH BROWN 
WILLIAM CROUCHER 
JOSEPH DALY 
GEORGE A. FLORIDA 
OTTO HARTMAN 
~ BEN KETCHAM 
A. J. LESTER 


ASSOCIATION OF THEATICAL PRESS AGENTS 


ARON LEVIN 
PAT LIDDY 
JOHN LITTLE 
MATT MEEKER 


WILLIAM RODDY 
LEP SOLOMON 


PAUL TREBITSCH 
JAMES TROUP 
SAMUEL WELLER 
CHARLES WILLIAMS 





AND MANAGERS 

















Film Reviews 
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The Brain From Planet 
Arous 

evil, scientifically-advanced “brain” 
frum another planet which comes 
to earth, overpowers scientist Jobn 
Agar, then enters his body to con- 
tinue with his (the “brain’s’’) plan 
to conquer the universe. Friends, 
especially romantic interest Joyce 
Meadows, notice new _ strange 
behavior, but are at a loss to un- 
derstand it—until another ‘brain’ 
from the same planet, a good one 
this time, arrives on earth and tips 
Miss Meadows to the one way the 
other “brain” can be overpowered 
and killed (blow to one part culat 
part of his noggin anatomy). This 
subsequently happens and Agar 
returns to normalcy and Miss 
Meadows. 

Agar turns in a competent per- 
formance in lead role, and Miss 
Meadows is okay as femme inter- 
est. Other portrayals are stock, as 
are majority of the technical cre- 
dits 

Direction of Nathan Hertz keeps 
things on the move, and camera 
work of Jacques Marquette (who 
also produced for a good credit) 
is effective Neal. 


Nathalie 
(FRENCH) 
Paris 
SNEG-Internation 
Stars Martine 
Piccoli. Philio> 
Misha Auer, Aime 


release of 
ale-Electra production 
Carol; features Michel 
Clay, Lise Delamare, 
Clariond, Louis Seigner, Armande Navar 
re, Jacques Dufilho Directed by Chris- 
tian-Jaque. Screenplay. Pierre Apesteguy, 
dialog, 


Gaumont 


Jean Ferry, Jacques Emmanuel; 

Henri Jeanson; camera, Robert Le Febvre; 
editor, Jacques Desagneaux At Colisee, 
Paris. Running time, 100 MINS. 

Nathalie Martine Carol 
Franck Michel Piccoli 
Coco Philippe Clay 
Cyril Misha Auer 
Count Aime Clariond 
Pippart Louis Seigner 
Friend Armande Navarre 
Valet Jacques Dufilho 


This is a light-veined whodunit 
with a saucy model outsmarting 


| Joyce Grenfell to 


the coppers all the way, and finally | 


with the model getting the young 
police inspector who always wanted 
to quit the force anyway Direc- 
tion is rapid and bowls this along 
for a fair entry for this type of pic. 
It has movement, cleverness and 
some name value in Martine Carol 
for probable good chances in Yank 


foreign houses as well as general 


entertainment values for more 
general possibilities 

Miss Carol is properly scatter- 
brained, but with enough method 
to her madness to confound police 
and crooks alike Some of her 
comedy timing misses, but she is 
ably assisted by Philippe Clay’s 
humorously menacing killer, 
Michel Piccoli’'s engaging police- 
man, and Misha Auer’s shrewd 
playing 

Director Christian-Jacque has 
kept this moving to gloss over 
some obvious plot discrepencies 


which are not so important in this 
type of pic. Film has good tech- 
nical credits and fine production 
values, plus a sense of style which 
makes it above the-run-of-the-mill 
entries in this genre of sophisti- 
cated cops and robbers doings. 
Mosk. 





Biue Murder at 
St. Trinmian’s 
(BRITISH) 

Zany slapstick farce with 
typical British appeal, unlike- 
ly to rouse other audiences to 

over-much enthusiasm, 


London 
British Lion release of a Sidney Gilliat 


Frank Launder production. Stars Terry 
Thomas, George Cole, Joyce Grenfell 
with Alastair Sim and Sabrina as guest 
stars Directed by Frank Launder 
Screenplay by Launder, Val Valentine 
and Sidney Gilliat; inspired by drawings 
of Ronald Searle; camera, Gerald Gibbs 
editor, Geoffrey Foot music, Malcolm 
Arnold 


At Gaumont, London. Ru - 
time, 86 MINS. 4 unning 
Romney 


Flash Harry Terry-Thomas 


George Cole 


Fe aeeeee Joyce Grenfell 
Miss Fritton .......... Alastair Sim 
Virginia Sabrina 
Joe Mangan Lionel Jeffries 
Italian Police Inspector Ferdy Mayne 
Superintendent Lloyd Lambie 
Major Thorley Walters 


Captain 
Dame Maud Hackshaw 
Bassett 


Cyril Chamberlain 
Judith Furse 


Richard Wattis 
sence Bruno Guido Lorraine 
robbie .isa Gastoni 

nthia Jose Read 


Bridget Dilys Laye 

Launder and _ Gilliat took a 
chance Ww hen, in “The Belles of St 
Trinian Ss,” they decided to try and 
bring the “awful schoolgirls” of 
Ronald Searle’s cartoons to screen 
life. The novelty made the film a 
click in Britain, but in this follow- 
up, the gag wears a bit thin. That 
is not to deny that the pic packs 
quite a lot of yocks. But the humor 
now is a bit obvious and the string 
of Slapstick situations pinned on 
to a thin, yet complicated, story 


| young 





line do not add up to a very satis- 
factory comedy film. 

There are all the obvious gags, 
with the schoolgirls behaving l|ixe 
little fiends. But the story, if such 
it can be called, opens with St. 
Tr'nian’s in a state of siege. The 
school is without a headmistress 
(Miss Fritton, played by Alestair 
Sim) is in jail and pending the 
arrival of a new headmistress, the 


polce and tne army have been 
ca'led out to keep order. 

The scene shifts to Europe. By 
cheating, the girls have won an 
Unesco essay contest with first 
prize a coach trip to Rome. The 
girls are anxious to go in order 
that one of them should be mar- 


ried off to Prince Bruno of Italy. 
Further complications are caused 
by one of the gris’ fathers pul'ing 
off a diamond robbery. To get him 
out of the country he poses as the 
headmistress of St. Trinian’s and 
goes off on the trip as chaperone. 

Trip enables the girls to swing 
Mozart at a Vienna music festival 
and to become involved in a crazy 
water polo match with the jewels 
secreted in the ball. It also enables 
Leslie Jefireys to pose as a woman, 
pose as an in- 
terpreter though actually a police- 
woman and Terry-Thomas to steal 
the film as a shady boss of the 
coach firm. 

The o'der girls of St. Trinian’s 
are easy on the eye but it seems 
stupid wasting Lisa Gastoni on 
this sort of tripe. There is also 
rather too much of George Cole 
as a young shyster and certainly 
too anuch of Miss Grenfell, whose 
coyness is fine in small doses. 

‘here are a number of good 
lines and situations. But the whole 
afiair is too contrived and lacking 
in. subtlety to register solidly. 
Sabrina, Britain’s much-boosted 
queen of the bosom cult, is dragged 
in as a guest artist in an unneces- 
sary scene which fortunately does 
not overstrain her lim'ted histri- 
onic ability. Rich, 

Bieod of Dracula 

Okay horror fitm for lower- 

casing as packaged with “I 

Was a Teenage Frankenstein.” 

Hollywood, Dec. 20. 

American-International relesse of Her- 

man Cohen productien. Stars S°ndra Har- 


rison, Louise Lewis, Gail Genley. Jerry 
Blaine: features Heather Ames, Malcolm 
Atterbury, Mary Adams Thomas B. 
Henry Directed by Herbert I Strock 
Story-screenplay, Ralph Thernton; c> mera, 
Monroe Askins; editor Robert Moore; 
music, Paul Dunlap. Previewed Dec. 18, 


‘57. Running time, 68 MINS. 
N-ncy Perkins Sandra Harrison 
1 Leu 


Miss Branding ice Lewis 
Myra ° Gail Ganley 
BED. itepaesccawenes Jerry Blaine 
Nola Heather Ames 
Lt. Dunlap Malcolm Atterbury 
Mrs. Thorndyke Mary Adams 
Mr. Perkins Thomres B. Henry 
Eddie i Don Devlin 
Mrs. Perkins $o00 Jeanne Dean 
Set. Stewart Richard Devon 
Mike Paul Mexwell 
Stanley Mather Carlyle Mitchell 
Terry Shirley De Lancey 
Gienn Michael Hall 


“Blood of Dracula” picks up the 
familiar vampire theme for a suit- 
able offering in the horror field. 
Slow in takeoff, film nevertheless 
packs enough interest to salve its 
intended audience and holds to a 
logical climax. 

Produced by Herman Cohen for 
lower-bracketing with his “I Was a 
Teenage Frankenstein,” Ralph 
Thornton script unfolds in a girls 
school, where Sandra Harrison is 
enrolled by her father following 
death of her mother. Embittered 
by his early marriage to another 
woman, Sandra comes under the in- 
fluence of the chemistry teacher, 
Louise Lewis, who is experimenting 
in strange powers made possible 
by a centuries’-old amulet f°om the 
Carpathians, home of the vampires. 
Completely under teacher's spell, 
femme commits a fiendish 
murder she does not remember, 
and later commits two more, when 
she turns into a bestial killer with 
flaming fangs. Realizing her con- 
dition, she begs teacher to release 
her, and when latter refuses chokes 
her to death, meeting her own vio- 
lent end by impalement on a huge 
spike. 

Herbert L. Strock directs with a 
sure hand and draws okay per- 
formances from his entire cast. 
Miss Harrison is fully up to de- 
mands of her role, Miss Lewis 
credibly portrays chemistry teach- 
er willing to do anything to reach 
her objective and Gail Ganley 
does well by another student role. 
Jerry Blaine, one of the victims, 
is in for a tuneful song number, 
“Puppy Love,” handled effectively, 
and other parts are satisfactorily 
undertaken by Heather Ames, a 
victim; Mary Adams, head of the 
school; and Malcolm Atterbury, 
homicide lieutenant. 

Technical credits are competent- 


ly executed, headed by Monroe 
Ackins’ photography and ?~hert 
Moore’s editing. Whit. 
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Fifty-second VARIETY Anniversary 
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NOW AT YOUR FAVORITE MUSIC STORE 


“The tunes are all typical Durante Originals by 
Jack Barnett written for the Schnozzola. The 
album is a worthy salute to one of the show biz 
greats.” THE ARGUS 


“When the Schnozzola engages in furious duels 
of wit with Bob Hope, Bing Crosby, Helen 
Traubel, Eddie Cantor and Al Jolson, the re- 
sults are often hilarious." 

CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER 


“Decca has performed another service with the 
release of Club Durant (DL 9049) starring the 
inimitable James Durante and eight headliner 
guests who appeared with him on Radio and TV 
shows during the years. Durante, of course, is 
still breaking up audiences in night clubs, but 
listening to this album you'll find it hard to be- 
lieve he could ever be funnier. A must for show 


business buffs and anyone looking for laughter." — 


INS 


“A sure candidate for show business Hall of 
Fame is Jimmy Durante, heard on a new Decca 
release with a number of guest stars appear- 
ing with him on Radio and Television. In one 
extended sequence he is teamed with long-time 
associates Lou C and Eddie Jackson. 
Others are Ethel Barrymore, Al Jolson, Sophie 
Tucker, Eddie Cantor, Bing Crosby, Bob Hope, 
Peter Lawford and Helen Traubel. With talent 
like this the album should sell itself." 
THE AUGUSTA CHRONICLE HERALD 


“What a priceless collection this is, as Old 
Nose—all exchanges breathtaking broadsides 
with his up-until-then distinguished guests. A 
roar a minute. Except when Durante trios with 
Eddie Jackson and Lou Clayton. They bring 
throaty lumps and moist eyes.” 

THE CLARION LEDGER, JACKSON DAILY NEWS 


“Club Durant is filled with special routines, 
some of which are outright hilarious, and 
should do extremely well. The real Durante is 


found in this album which covers many of 
Durante's Radio and Television shows.” 
BOSTON HERALD 


“There's a whole lot of fun packed into one 
12-inch disc, more than one would think pos- 
sible. A most entertaining LP." 

WORCESTER SUNDAY TELEGRAM 


“Club Durant is a collection of fetching ones 
by Jimmy (Schnozzola) and his quests. If you 
don't find one to like among these you're hard 
to please. DL 9049." THE MUSIC REPORTER 


“Jimmy Durante's "Ciub Durant’ package for 
Decca is racking up h sales around the 
country. From a public reception standpoint 
it's the best thing JIMMY has ever had on disks 
since it excellently captures the flavor of the 
best of the DURANTE shows and is spiced with 
name guest stars.” DAILY VARIETY 


AND ON, AND ON, AND ON. 
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FILM HOUSES WITH ‘LIVE? SELL 


Austria Exports Franz Josef Schmaltz 
In Sentimental ‘Vienna on Parade’ 


By ROBERT J. LANDRY 


America’s concert platforms and 
arenas nowadays delight in groups 


me 
> 





Red-Faced Barricades 


Paris, Jan. 14 





mporte rom overseas which are - : 
ported fro x Pathe Productions of Paris 


able to supply these boxoffice | . cage * | 
Par r numerous person- had to reprint its New Year 
nel, s ne e soloists are hard-sell, | greeting cards which included | 
(b coiortu native attire, and (c) a still from ‘Les Miserables, 
recognizable sentimental appeal. In made ey East Berlin on co- 
the ease of “Vienna on Parade”| Production. On close study it 
which opened Friday (10) at Car-| Tevealed a placard on the bar- | 
negie Hall. N. Y. an American| Ticades of the 1848 French 
concert showman, Andre Mertens| Tebels reading “Property is | 
Thievery. | 


of Columbia Management, went to 


It was not felt that this was 





Austria several times during the : é 
past 15 months to organize, negoti- the ideal note to strike. 
ate, rehearse and ready this in- 





vasion of triple-distilled schmalz. 


Seattle Talks ‘World’s Fair’; | 


The company of 68 includes a 
military band, in obviously brand- ei 
new baby blue uniforms, two Vi- In Advance, Blueprinting | 


ennese sopranos (blondes, natural- | 


ly) a tenor, a zither soloist, an in- | Concert Hall, Li] Theatre 


| theatres. 
|ing under auspices of commercial 


AIG BIZ BACKINE 
NEW VAUDE ERR? 


By JOE COHEN 


The commercial firm sponsoring 
television shows may yet bring 
back vaudeville. Nothing else has 
been able to. 

Industrial shows are virtually 
set to make their appearances in 
Variety packages tour- 


firms are being studied for inclu- 
sion as regular stageshows in pic- 
ture houses. The first such ven- 





ture is being readied by Phillip 


| Morris cigarettes which is rehears- 
|ing a hillbilly unit to play houses 


in the south and southwest. 
Commercial sell in theatres is 
actually not new. In many the- 
atres throughout the country, ex- 
hibitors have been pitching from 
the screen. Jam Handy and other 
film manufactuers produce cellu- 
loid plugging trademark products. 


| Newspaper All Fiction 


Selznick Defends Downtown Prices In 
Nabe Booking of ‘Farewell To Arms’ 


+ 
? 





Creeping inflation in the nation, 
| plus widening pockets of unem- 
| ployment, throws the spotlight of 
discussion anew on the question of 
| prevailing film theatre admission 
scales and the question of how 
}much Joe Public is willing to 
spend for a ticket when he has the 
“out” of television entertainment, 
which costs only electricity and 
pauses for sell, 

Admissions looms large at a 
time when the industry is trying to 
lure back to the boxoffice the seg- 
ment of the audience that has de- 
serted it in recent years. The an- 
swers run in two different direc- 
tions. 

There are those who argue that 
{the high level of admissions, par- 
ticularly in the downtown runs, 
has been a strong contributory fac- 
stor to the b.o. decline and that the 

public, already burdened with in- 


Measured Hysteria 

Producer David O. Selznick, 
on being asked about “panic” 
in the motion picture indus- 
try, said panic wasn’t war- 
ranted, but added: 

“If they (the film people) 
weren't frightened, they’d be 
awfully foolish.” 

Also going the rounds in 
Manhattan-film circles is this 
quip: “We're cutting to the 
bone; in fact, below operating 
efficiency.” 





—=——— 


Jean Kerr’s Kids, Pop’s 





strumental quartet and a cluster 
of pink-cheeked singing and danc- 


ing boys and girls from the Grinz- | 


ing hills outside Vienna. The re- 
sultant entertainment is lively with 
marches and waltzes, operetta, 
folklore, peasant costuming, a sam- 


ping of “Merry Widow” type the-| 


atricality, of matinee idol leading 
men, and stylized soubretting from 
yesteryear. 

It is a conscious purpose of the 
Austrian government and people 
to restore the vaunted gaiety of 

(Continued on page 24) 





Seattle, Jan. 


14. 
| While city fathers here and else- 
where in the state are still mulling 
over the World Fair committee’s 
raising of necessary dough to put | 
on a fair from $15 million to $47 
million dollars, the Seattle Civic 
| Center committee has okayed im-| 
|mediate building projects to cost 
| $3,500,000. 
Of that amount $2 million will 
| be used to build a 3,000-seat con- 
| cert hall within the shell of the 
resent Civic Auditorium and| 


| Sputnik II, the rocket that carried | 


| around the earth, will be imported 


Disguised for Metro 


However, this will be the first} wyetro’s film adaptation of Jean 
“live” unit to play under money| Kerr's bestseller, “Please Don't 
admission in filmeries. (Guy Lom-! Fat the Daisies,” will present the 
bardo did a sales coupon tour 20/| material as fiction. Under the con- 

(Continued on page 24) tract the studio may not use the 


RUSSIANS” OWN SPUTNIK husband, drama eritie Walter Kerr, 
FILM DUE IN STATES 


|or their four children. Also, there 
may not be any location shots of 

A five-reel documentary tracing | 
the preparation and launching of 





the Kerr house in Larchmont, N.Y., 
which is a key element in the 
pieces, and the yarn will not even 
mention the Larchmont locale 
Finally, the picture won't identify) 
the N. Y. Herald Tribune, for which 
Kerr is the legit reviewer. 


the dog aloft and is still orbiting 


flation, and with “free” ty as an 
out, has been expressing its resent- 
ment of high admissions. 

And then there are those who 
hold that today’s conditions are 
such that the customers will fork 
over practically anything for a pic- 
ture they really want to see, and 
that the real problem isn’t the 
worry about too high prices, but 
about making the type of important 
films that make admissions seem 

(Continued on page 16) 





p 
| $1,500,000 for a separate “little 
theatre,” seating 1,000. i 
The Civic Center committee is 
working closely with the World 
Fair group. Each segment has 
$7,500,000 to work with—the local 
committee for creating a center 


F § 
| with congert hall, theatre and re- 


Once Trade Hero, 
Faces Extinction ‘imac ss ee? 


| tion in the same area for a pro- 
Rise of the independent pro-| posed world’s fair in 1961-62. Orig- 
ducers and the recent accent on} inally it was thought the combined 
the “big” properties is seeing a de-} $15 million could set up the fair, 
cline of what once used to be one| but a recent report from the com- 
of the most vital spots in any film| mittee set the price at $47 million 
company—the story departments. |for a fair to measure up to wit 
Latest company to bow to the/ US projects of like nature. 


new conditions is Paramount, which 
has pinkslipped Allan Jackson, its) 
story editor for 14 years. He ankles 
his job as of Feb. 1. His exit dra-| 
matizes the speed with which things| 
change nowadays. } 

Early in 1957, he was offered the 
job as story editor at CBS. Para-| 
mount -begged him to stay and| 
doubled his salary. Jackson agreed. 
On the day befofe New Year's he} 
received his notice. : ; 

Department isnt being elim!-| 
nated however. John Rearick is tak- 
ing over. 

This in effect leaves only two) 
story departments functioning fully 
in New York—at my = 

_ Latter has Olin Clark under 
Seietet At 20th, Henry Klinger | surgery an 
functions as associate ge Pag =) = 

Joseph Moskowitz who’s in é 
ang on page 22) j grape to the grain. 











into the States from Russia at the | 


}end of this month. 


Mrs. Kerr, who wrote “Daisies” 
as a series of humorous articles for 


Nixon Bids For 


in 


Hollywood, Jan. 14. 

The track was fast at the Masquers, Friday night 
(10) when Joe Frisco, a vaude great and a show biz 
pet, was garlanded by his feliow players, from the 
Palace to Pimlico. The emotion-packed event, pos- 
sibly the- most misty ever run in the hall, brought 
|out an overflow crowd for a testimonial to the stut- 
tering wit. But the guest of honor~was unable to 
put on the feedbag at his own banquet—his recent 
d illness have whittled him down to 90 
ounds and it was almost impossible for him to stow 
lids. No troubles, however with liquids—from the 


According to Nicholas Napoli,| various magazines, stipulated 
head of Artkino, the Soviet film | hegotiations with the studio that 
agents in this country, the film is| members of her family, the house | 
in black-and-white and has not yet! ..q town, and even the newspaper| 
been released in Russia. It carries|}. gctional. Her idea is to avoid 
an English narration recorded in| ,aditional public attention and loss| 
Moscow. .__| of privacy for the four small boys 

Also due for release by Artkino| sje will not do any work on the 
is a science-fiction color film, | screen adaptation, partly because| 
“Road to the Stars,” which envis- | she’s already busy with prepara-| 
ages methods of future space travel | tions for the Broadway production 
based on concepts evolved by Rus-| next fall of “Goldilocks,” a musical 
sian scientists. Subject also runs! pomedy for which she and her hus- 
for five reels and has a story line | hand have written the book and col- 
to it. | laborated on the lyrics. 

To date, the Russians have made) Metro paid $75,000 for the rights 

(Continued on page 69) to “Daisies.” 


are wp 


Moist (Eye & Throat) Party To Joe Frisco 


By ARMY ARCHERD 


“D-d-d-don’t worry,” he told the hoys. “General 
W-w-w-wainwright made it.” Frisco, at 68, still pack- 
ing a cigar, but minus his derby, leaned on a cane 
as he slowly made his Way into the hall. It was a 
bit dramatic since the trouper only a month ago 
underwent three hours arid 10 minutes of surgery. 
“N-n-now you know,” hé’ quipped, “m-m-my act 
doesn’t take that I-l-l-long!”~* 

It was reported he insisted His hospital nurse be 
able to read a track chart. Frisco is the only man 
who earries two pairs of glasses, one for the Rac-| 
ing Form, the other for the scratch sheet. His classic | 
jokes about his horse-betting include: “I had a great 

(Continued on page 24) 


On-Air Support 
For Ike's Policy 


Washington, Jan. 14. 

Vice President Richard M. Nixon 
tossed a public service hot potato 
into the annual conference of CBS 
Television Affiliates here yester- 
day (Mon.). 

He told them, in effect, that they 
have a “privilege and duty” to sell 
the Administration's defense and 
foreign aid programs over their 
stations. 

He told them, too, that in the 
present mood of the American 
people it might be good business, 
as well as public service, to ine 
crease the Volume of news and 
information on the air and to 
decrease the amcunt of entertain- 
ment. 

Nixon addressed the first day’s 
luncheon of the affiliates’ meeting, 
more or less off-the-cuff, on the 
Eisenhower Administration’s for- 
eign policy. 

“People with your power,” he 
told the station owners, “have a 
pr'vilege and duty to bring the 
situation home to the people, that 
we must be strong militarily but 
that, at the same time, we've got 

(Continued on page 20) 
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DONT REMEMBER SCHOOLMARMS S ONLY Entertainment's Own “Fallout 


WHEN ‘STUCK’ WITH SHAKESPEARE 


s 


ss yeeacionnaneey 








William D. Boutwell Argues Young Must Be 
Taught To Be Masters, Not Slaves, Of Modern 





By PATRICK D. HAZARD 


(Author of this article is cur- 
rently billeted at the U. of Penn- 
sylvania where he is working up 
a proposed curriculum for the 
teaching of “popular culture” 


courses within the frame of Amer- | 
He is a former | 


ican Civilization, 
Michigan high school teache~.) 





Horace Mann and P. T. Barnum | 
played different sides of the street, | 


and the teacher and promoter in 


America have had chips on their | 
since. | 


> 


Muzak ‘Going UP?’ 
. Vancouver, Jan. 14. 

Seemingly whatever Seattle 
can do, Vancouver “can do bet- 
ter.” CJOR Wired Music 
(Muzak) hre, taking cue from 
Roosevelt Hotel, Sea‘tle, has 
sold installations into the ele- 
vators of Belmont and biggie 
Georgia Hotels. 

This on heels of announce- 
ment that Strand here -gets 
Seattle’s Cinerama set-up by 


Mass Media. 


i 
‘Stay Out of Our Hair’ 1 te. 


| ° ° William D. Boutwell, an older pundit than Patrick D. Hazard (s 
Dick ‘Powell Cautions 
} 


eee ed 





adjoining space), recently addressed the National Council of Teachers 
9 of English in advocacy of the thesis that the modern educator must 
Madison Ay. ‘Geniuses’ take films, television, radio, jazz and other forms of “pop culture” into 
| reckoning. Using the provocative thought that the major detonations in 
» | entertainment have taeir own “fallout” which is felt long afterwards. 
Boutwell, ‘he’s Director of Teenage Book Club) alluded to America’s 
grim statistics of juvenile delinquency as ‘an index of mental short- 
comings of both parents and young people.” 


Hollywood, Jan. 14. 

Madison Ave. “geniuses 
would leave picture-making in the 
hands of the professionals, there 


would be some pro made i | “When students get holes in their teeth, schools concern themselves. 
the quality of telefilms, asserts’ But what about holes in their heads? Not the least di 
Dick Powell, prexy of Four Star at about holes in their heac ot the least diverting idea put 


respective shoulder ever 
The century-old cultural co!d war 
between education and show biz in | 
ow civilization is, up to a point, | 
a good thing: it keeps imporiant 
distinetions ‘between, say, enlight- 
enment and razzmatazz, knowledge 
and knick-knacks) clearly in mind. 
But the old antagonisms, in new 
and empty minds, can move both | 
professor and press-agent to ori- 
ginal and unnecessary confusions. 


March. It’s currently ‘“Mu- 
zak while you work the lift” 
here, and riders are reported 
brisker, better on bonhomie. 


Telepix Eligible 








Films and owner of that company, 


along with David Niven har-| - . 
0% ‘ and Cha | The following paragraphs from Boutwell’s address sum up his point 


les Boyer. 
Powell points to Four Star Play- 


house, which Four Star turned out | 


a few years ago, a series which 
proved a success both in quality | 
and financially, and attributes its | 
success to the fact actors (the three 
owners of the company) picked | 
their own scripts. 


forw ard by Boutwell to the English teachers is this: 
* The only textbook in mass media is 1 magazine—VanrieEty.” 


of view. He followed on with practical here’s-how steps, of interest 
primarily to school pros.. Quote: 

One of my best friends is a high school 
|principal. I've known him a long time. So 
| Long that I have no hesitation in charging 
him with the neglect of American youth and 


I say it’s once again time to check 
our stereotypes for size; Is the lat- 
ter-day Horace Mann necessarily | 
a pedant or hypocritical phoney? 
Or are our new-model Barnums | 
ulcerous hucksters on the way to! 
being robber barons of the popular 
arts? 

Perhaps a fresh look will reveal | 
the 
of peaceful coexistence. 
presume to say what the scholar 
and teacher can learn from the 
media masters of grayflannel 
magic (that’s really for them to 
say to me), 
tic stodginess is worse than silly 
when one has seen the movie ads 
of Saul Bass (“St. Joan,” “The Man 


With the Golden Arm”). Our text- | 


books ought to aim at that kind of 
brilliant graphics. I do want to 
Say, however, that the scholar can 
be useful to the policymaker in the 
popular arts without being untrue 
to his ideal of objectivity. This 
paradox is true because of a new 


climate of belief on the university 


campus. 


Not so long ago, most professors | 
grew up before the coming of the | 


movies, radio and television. In- 
evitably, these new media seemed 
to threaten the scholar with a sub- 
tie, indirect ferm of technological 
unemployment. So, 

(Continued on page 18) 


Paul Rebeson’s Brit. TV; 
See State Dept.’s Okay 


London, Jan. 14. 





Paul Robeson is accepting invi-| 


tations to appear on British com- 
mercial tv for an exclusive ATV} 
series starting with “Sunday Night |: 


basis for at least some forms | 
I won't’ April 21-27. 


but I do think scholas- | 


partly from) 





‘For Brussels Expo 


| International Experimental Film 
| Competition at Brussels, Belgium, 
|this spring now is open also to 
filmed records of television shows. 

Deadline for all entry applications 
jis Feb. 1. 

The competish is skedded for 
It’ll be followed dur- 
ing the summer by the regular 
international film fest and, later 
on, by. the selection of the best 
| films of all time. 

Experimental film competition is 
staged by the Cinematheque de 
Belgique, headed by Jacques Le- 
|}doux, who has urged filmmakers 
ir the U.S. to send in their applica- 
| tions. 


Denies R&R Is V.D. Cause; 
Alan Freed Sez It’s Just 
‘Adult Entertainment’ 


Hartford, Jan. 14 
| A WINS N. Y., deejay catsi- 
gated the Massachusetts Public 
Health Department for its news 
release of Saturday (11) condemn- 
ing rock 'n’ roll as the cause of an 
increase of venereal disease among 
| teeners and a general increase in 
| juvenile delinquency. Alan Freed 
| pointed out that rock ’n’ roll has 
| been accepted as adult entertain- 
} ment, 

More than one half of the 
erm persons who attended his 
| recent bash at the Paramount, New 


| 





| Zoek, he said, were adults, adding 
|that a great percentage of those 
| who attended the local house also 


“But today it’s very seldom that; Other educational crimes. That is, I do this 
actors pick their’ stories. Instead | a 
Scrtb  cdietell ial? aemuare tind if I can beat him to the verbal punch, Re 
agencies. Nowadays at Four Star; cently, I had the good fortune to get my 
we have one show with five actors) hJast in first. This is what I said: 
who have nothing to say about the | ca ss 

Abe, you run a good school but your 
|students graduate from high school unpre- 





scripts. Out of 41 scripts these 
actors submitted, over 50% were 
turned down. In my opinion the | 


agency turned down the good | 'pared to cope with one major force that will 
stories, and accepted the worse | 
perce lag Ae a Ae A er imost affect their lives practically every 


waking hour until they die—and I don't mean 
sputniks." 

"Look," replied Abe. “Their parents 
want them to go to college. Sixty per cent of 
my graduates get into college. Isn't that 
/@nough? What are we neglecting?" 

"Education for mass communication," 


son Ave. thinks he’s a genius. 
“I'm going to N.Y. to see if I 

can talk some sense into him. We | 

made our reputation making an-| 

thology pictures, but now they 

won't let us judge what's best. As 

far as I’m concerned, I’d just as 

soon lose the show if these condi- 

tions can’t be corrected. They’re 

impossible working conditions. | 

When they turn the stories down, te replied. 

the onlv reason they give is ‘I don’t ny 

like it.’ ou mean cut out the comic books boys, 
“That in general is what's wrong | fares off the rock and roll, and hit the 

with most tv. When I came out! " 

here to work in movies, I was a| DOOKS? 


| 
singer. and I'd pick out the songs. | "No, I don't mean teach youngsters to 
A couple of years later some ex- > ‘ a ¥ 
ecutives at the studio who felt; Kick out mass communication. I mean to teach 
they were geniuses decided —_ y | them to learn to live with it. We all know 
would pick the songs, and we ne 
did have any hits after that, spoon about fallouts nowadays. Mass Communication 
ments Powell acidly. comes down on us like a fallout. Miles and 
‘miles away somebody sets off a magazine or 


NATIONAL LOTTERY |}a television show or a movie. For weeks and 
PROMISES CUT IN TAX? months afterward the results fall on mil- 


Washington, Jan. 14, |220MS of people all over the world. If the 
Only way for Americans to get} "explosion" is, let us say, a new musical 
a tax cut is the use of a national n ‘ " 
lottery, Rep. Poul A. Sie called "My Fair Lady then the fallout of 
N. Y.) told the House of Repre-/ Music and laughter cheers everybody. If it 
is the latest issue of a scandal magazine 





sentatives last week. 
“The recent Trendex poll taken 


in ri classification. The dirty part 
‘of r ‘n’ r has been cleaned up, he 
} Og 

College students, Freed said, are 
now demanding danceable r ‘n’ r 
music. Freed said that “Ray An- 
thony within the last month threw 

(Continued on page 22) 


at the Palladium” April 6. 

Deal, made through his London 
agent, Harold Davison, also in- 
cludes a nationwide concert tour. 
Understood there’s strong possi- 
bility of U.S. State Dept! approv- | 
ing Robeson’s passport application, | 
long withheld. 


—— 
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in every section of this land andj then the fallout can be dangerous. The cumu- 
of people in every income 
bracket.” he said. “should be cuff.| ra2tive effect of a fallout can brighten or 


cient proof that most of the peo- 
ple favor a national lottery as a 
means to reduce taxes. 

“If the honorable members of 
this Congress would banish hypoc- 
risy, remove the blinders, and open 
their eyes to this painless and 
voluntary form of taxation, they 
| will find an additional $10 billions 
a year coming into the United 
States Treasury. 


| Greer Garson Oil Well 
Dallas, Jan. 14. 
Greer Garson, the film actress 
; and wife of local oilman E. E. Fo- 
gelman, is to get a Texas oil field 
| named for her. 
| . That was revealed by Fryer & 
co-owner of 
|| the discovery well with Fogelson. 
Application has been made to the 
| Railroad Commission for discovery 
i! | allowable and asked that the area 
be named for Mrs. Fogelman. Ap- 





||| Proval of the commission is ex- 


blight the lives of millions." 

Abe isn't bowled over easily. “Very 
fancy," he said. "Let me tell you what 
really happens. On Saturday night the boys 
get some girls and an old jalopy and a case 
of beer and off they go to the nearest drive- 
in theatre. Do you think they care what pic- 
ture is showing? I'm not sure they even see 
the picture. My job is education. What you 
are talking about is entertainment. Every 
guy has a right to choose his own entertain- 
ment on his own time. Good, average, cheap 
or tawdry. That's his business, not the 
schools." 

I was determined not to be sidetracked. 
So I said: 

"Abe, you know the language of the 
UNESCO preamble—'since wars begin in the 
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BOARD WITH ROOM FOR VOGEL 


Strickling Metro Pub Chief With 
Coast HQ; Vet Si Seadler Tops 
Ad Staff: 


Howard Strickling, 58-year-old 


Terrell Head P. A. 





head of advertising and publicity 
at the Metro studio in Culver City, 
has been appointed overall ad-pub 
and exploitation director of the en- 
tire Loew’s-Metro organization. 

This followed series of home- 
office meetings. The overhaul will 
see the shift of the bulk of promo- 
tional activity from Gotham to the 
Coas‘. Idea is to have the depart- 
ment in immediate touch with the 
growing number of independent 
ears working on the Metro 
ot. 

Strickling, who dates from old 
Metro company in 1919, and long 
regarded as a “Louis B. Mayer 
man”—indeed, he was among the 
beneficiaries of Mayer's will—suc- 
ceeds Howard Dietz in the top post. 
(See separate story on Dietz.) 

In accordance 
recommendations, the N.Y. office 
personnal setup will be under the 
direction of S. F. (Si) Seadler, 


who continues as advertising direc-| poration A and a Corporation Cat least for the time being. 
tor, and Dan Terreli will be direc-| owns 75% of Corporation B. Tom-|the same side are the banking 


tor of publicity. 

Like Dietz, Seadler had been 
with the Goldwyn Company orig- 
inally and went to M-G, as ad 
manager, with the 1924 merger of 
Metro and Goldwyn. Following an 
association with Loew’s Theatres, 
Terrell became exploitation chief 
at M-G in 1950 and eastern publi- 
city manager in 1952. 

The N.Y. meetings, which are 
continuing, also wilj bring deci- 
sions on the extent of personnel 
economizing at the homeoffice. As 
a matter of fact, many ad-pub 
staffers had expected their pink 
slips last Friday (10) but were 
given a “reprieve” pending the 
outcome of the sessions. 

Sitting in at the conclaves are 
president Joseph R. Vogel, domes- 
tic sales chief Jack Bryne and his 
top aides, Strickling, Seadler, Ter- 
rell, exploitation head Emery Aus- 
tin and Edward J. Churchill, presi- 
dent of the Donahue & Coe ad 
agency. 


Nathanson Leaves 


MGM of Canada 


Henry Lewis Nathanson has 
quietly moved out as president of 
M-G-M Pictures of Canada, this be- 
ing in line with the company’s 
overhaul of its domestic market 
(United States and the Dominion) 
distribution personnel setup. 

Nathanson had been M-G's top 
distribution exec in Canada for 
nearly 30 years. Originally he 
held the M-G franchise in Toron- 
to (Regal Films) and went on the 
direct payroll when this was bought 
out by the company. 

Also exiting is Chester Friedman, 
who held the post of exploitation 
head in Canada. He plans to open 
his own public relations office in 
Toronto. 


TED 0’SHEA TO LOAF, 
CULTIVATE HEALTH 


E. K. (Ted) O’Shea, 61, v.p. and 
general sales manager for Magna 
Theatre Corp., is retiring from the 
company and from the film busi- 
ness due to illness. He has felt 
poorly for some time. 

Vet exec had been supervising 
the roadshow openings of “Okla- 
homa” in the Todd-AO process, 
Prior to joining Magna, O’Shea had 
been v.p. and assistant general 
sales manager of Paramount. 

O’Shea comes from Buffalo. His 
first job was with Shea Theatres 











there. Later he joined Metro as a 
salesman. 

Noel Meadow handling the na- 
tional campaign for the latest 


Brigitte Bardot film, “The Bride Is 
Much Too Beautiful,” which Ellis- 
Lax Films is distributing in the 
U.S. 


ry 
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TOMLINSON SILENT, 
STILL BUYING LOEW'S 


Immediately following last 
week’s meeting of the Loew’s 
| board, big stockholder and director 
| Joseph Tomlinson announced a 
|“‘no comment” when approached 
| by a reporter. He repeated same 
when advised of Wall Street ru- 
mors to the effect he was selling 
lout his stock, but quickly added 
| that only recentiy he had purchased 
| additional shares. Number un- 
| specified. 


WALL ST. BLOC 


President Joseph R. Vogel ex- 
pectedly will inform stockhold- 
ers of Loew’s shortly that wide- 
scale overhead lopping of the 
recent past will mean an annual 
saving of $6,000,000. 





Loew’s Inc. is in the lap of the 
gods of Wall Street. Changes in 
the board. makeup of this film cor- 
poration made over the past week 
clearly suggest that the four new | 
members of the directorate’s 
slate are représentative of a block | 
of stock so powerful as to be suf-| 
ficient to call the turns on all rew | 
policies. 

The Louis Green-Jerome New- | 
man slate of nominees in them-| 
selves lack over-powering voting | 


strength. But inside sources sug- | 





| Check with the N. Y. Stock Ex- 
|change showed Tomlinson had | 
| bought 5,000 more shares, bring- | 
|ing his total to 185,000. He's the 


company. it was also revealed | 
that a Corporation A owns the | 
stock, a Corporation B owns Cor-| 


linson owns 75% of Corporation C. | 

Immediately following the board 
session, the investor returned to 
| his home in Florida. 


Par to Service 


NY.C. Accounts 
Via MG Merger 


In the most significant move of 
\its kind so far, Paramount and 
Metro are set to merge their physi- 
cal distribution facilities in the ma- 
jor New York market area. Effec- 
tive March 1, Par is giving up its 
Gotham exchange and will shift all 
operations pertaining to the han- 
dling of prints to the M-G branch. 

Par and M-G, on a share the 
overhead basis, will have the same 
personnel and facilities in all mat- 
ters dealing with inspection, stor- 
age, shipping, etc. Full meaning 
of such a joint operation lies in 
the fact that the N. Y. area ac- 
counts for up to 15% of all domes- 
tic rentals, by far exceeding any 
other exchange area. 

Par’s exchange building is to be 
taken over by the company’s Auto- 
mertie subsidiary. Salesmen, book- 
ers and clerks whose concern is the 
actual sale of film, which, of course, 
remains competitive, are to be 





gest that they, along with other in- | 
vestors with whom they are 
aligned, form a Gotham financial 
district clique which, if maintained, | 


with  Dietz’s | largest individual investor in the| would be empowered to exercise | 


policy-making strength. For one, 
Joseph Tomlinson, largest individ- 
ual stockhoider, is in their camp, 
On 


firms of Lehman Bros. and Lazard 
Freres. 
New Faces / Forces 

New nominees for the board 
along with Green and Newman are 
Ira Guilden, chairman of the board 
of trustees of Title Guarantee & 
Trust Co., and Philip A. Roth, vice 
chairman of this same outfit. Green 
is a partner in Stryker & Brown, 
which deals in investment securi- 
ties, and Newman is a managing 
partner in Graham-Newman, in- 
vestment house, and chairman of 
the executive committee of the 
Government Employees Insurance 
Co. and Government Employees 
Life Insurance Co., Washington. 

Newman, who is credited by 
Wall Street sources as being the 
individual who brought the group 
together, states he represents only 
one vote on a 19-man board, and 
therefore cannot predict the future 
course. However, and this is 
significant in the light of the 
strength attributed to him by 
others, he insists he’s concerned 
only with building up the corpora- 
tion, not liquidating it. 

Green recently went on the rec- 


STEERS LOEW'S 








PRE-1948 SELLOFF 
WAS “MUST’—SELZNICK 


Producer David O. Selznick in 
New York last week defended the 
film eompanies’ sale of the pre- 
1948 product to television as “a 
matter of survival.” Some of the 
companies were “facing disaster” 
if they didn’t sell he said. 

At the same time, Selznick de- 
plored the lack of a reissue mar- 
ket which, had it existed, might 
have kept a lot of films from tele- 
vision. “A way certainly could 





films, but no element in the in- 
dustry gave any support,” he held. 


Gordon to Firms: 





TV for Next 3 Yrs’ 


Julius Gordon, president of Al- 
lied States Assn., yesterday (Tues.) 
urged the film companies and in- 
dependents to declare a three-year 
moratorium’ on the licensing of 
their theatrical productions to tele- 
vision. Gordon, who operates a 
circuit in Texas, told a trade press 
conference in New York that the 
showings of Hollywood features on 
video has “everybody (in the film 
business) bleeding to death” and 
the only way to avert demise is to 
stop the disposition of product to 
this medium. 


The three-year cease-and-desist 
order which he proposes, said Gor- 
don, would give the film industry a 
chance to recover its momentum. 
Further, he went on, it would give 
the distributors an opportunity to 
reappraise the situation and have 
proven that the tv divestiture is 
economically in the worst interest 
of the entire business. They have 
nothing to lose, he added, because 





(Continued on page 10) 
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Business in key cities over the 





moved to the homeoffice. 
Feeling is the backroom work for 
two companies can be handled as 


jcountry covered by VARIETY cur- 
| rently are holding remarkably 
|strong despite an expected dip 


cheaply as one, particularly since | som the booming year-end holi- 
each outfit as presently constituted ‘day sessions, Many spots still are 
is geared to handle far more pro-| playing the pix they opened for 
ductions than on present lineups.|the holidays two and three weeks 

Par and M-G recently set such @| 455 and some are staying over 
backroom get-together in Cleve- | 289: Nearly every key noted 


providing the a ey | with the way trade has held up fol- 
moves can be expected around the |jgwing such a sensational Christ- 
country, and involving the major-| as-New Year's period. 
ity, if not all, distributors. “Sayonara” (WB), which became 
There's a punchline to be writ- new champ in the week ending 
ten for this departure from stand- New Year’s, still is in first place. 
Hapa theta | And eyo Plage (2, hc 
| Ke S-| was a close second in the same pe- 
tribs share the expense of back-|riod, again is within hailing dis- 
room operations as a means 0! tance of the Marlon Brando opus. 
economy. That was in 1924. The two pix promise to run up 


FILIPINOS RELUCTANT |iaxz” Som frose_ between 
TO REMIT DOLLARS 


“Around World in 80 Days” (UA) 
The Motion Picture Export 





this round, is landing fourth 
money. “Raintree County,” also 


| land. With the Gotham maneuver | that &hibs were amazingly pleased | L.A 


National Boxoffice Survey 


Trade Holds Up Well; ‘Sayonara’ Champ, ‘Peyton’ 
2d, ‘80 Days’ 3d, ‘Water’ 4th, ‘Raintree’ 5th 


mandments” (Par) and “Sad Sack” 
(Par) are the runner-up pix in that 
sequence. 

“Bridge on River Kwai’ (Col) 
shapes as one of the outstanding 
newcomers, aside from those liste 
currently. It is capacity in N.Y., 
smash in Boston and great in L.A 
“Gervaise” (Cont), terrific in N.Y., 
is rated big in Frisco and hotsy in 


“Farewell To Arms” (20th), fine 
in Frisco, shapes okay in L.A. 
“Golden Age of Comedy” (DCA) 
is rated big in N.Y., playing two 
houses. “Man in Shadow” (UV), 
good in Pitt, shapes strong in Chi. 

“Deep Six” (WB), another new- 
comer, is hot in Detroit and fine 
in Denver. “Paths of Glory’ (UA) 
continues very big in N.Y. “Wild 
Is Wind” (Par), also new, shapes 
sturdy in N.Y., snappy in L.A. 
and stout in Chi. 

“My Man Godfrey” (U), is rated 
big in Toronto. “Teenage Fran- 
kenstein” (Indie) is stout in De- 
troit. 

“Les Girls” (M-G), good in Bos- 





is finishing third. “Don't Go Near 
Water” (M-G), comparatively new 

Assn.’s remittance deal in the Phil- 

ippines has hit a snag, with the 





“Legend of Lost” (UA) is cap- 
“Seven Won- 


half of 1957 now uncertain. : 
Development comes in the wake | turing sixth place. 


Hochstetter, then still the MPEA’s ling up seventh. 


out $1,500,000. Coin covered latter | spot. “Tarnished Angels” (U) {fs 


months of 1957. | Paradise” (Cinerama) rounds out 
Philippines promised to pay the | the Big 10. * 
remainder, but their reneged,| “God Created Woman” (Kings), 





from Metro, is copping fifth posi- | Pr ; al | 
transfer of earnings for the second | tion. | Joey” (Col), torrid in Balto, is big 


part of 1956 and the first six |finishing ninth while “Search For|continues good in L.A. 





ton, looms big in Providence. “Pal 


in Philly and okay in L.A. 
“Tall Stranger” (AA) looms fair 


Don't Sell Any To 








First Half of 1957 Enough Bullish 
Year Might Have Set Film Records; 
Latter Months Ruinous-Sindlinger 


> 


First six months of 1957 brought 
such an increase in admissions and 
dollar income that had the level 
of business been maintained the 
full year would have been the 
best since the lush prosperity of 
1946 for the United States motion 
picture industry. But the second 
half proved dismal, making it an 
overall poor year, and the nosedive 
was due in large part to the avail- 
ability of good, however, vintage, 
Hollywood product on television. 

This is the finding of Sindlinger 
& Co., headed by Albert E. Sind- 
linger, business analyst who cov- 
ers the field of film theatre-going 


1 | along with the penetration of radio, 
have been found to exploit the old | 


television and newspapers and the 
consumption of such products as 
gasoline, soaps, cigarets, refresh- 
ments, etc., for clients. The multi- 
faceted market survey outfit is 
based in Ridley Park, which is a 
suburb of Philadelphia. 
Sindlinger’s figures, which fol- 
low, show the remarkable rise in 
the first two quarters of 1957 and 
the alarming collapse in the sec- 
ond two—a collapse which has vir- 
tually every major company in the 
business scurrying about to effect 
economies in their operations. 
Conversations recorded by Sind- 
linger’s agents across the country 
show the public is more interested 
in theatrical features but they're 
buying less tickets betause of the 
lure of the films, on tv for free. 
Theatre revenue in 1956 was $1,- 


| 204,200,000, representing a gain of 





| 


$19,100,000, or 1.6% over 1955, 

Total attendance, including chil- 

dren and free admissions at drive- 
(Continued on page 20) 


Local Live Talent 
At De Luxe Nabe 


Minneapolis, Jan. 14. 

The neighberhood de luxe St. 
Louis Park in the earliest 28-day 
clearance slot is inaugurating a 
policy of two stage shows nightly 
at least once every week without . 
any admission boost. Talent is be- 
ing recruited locally, 

Harold Field, theatre's owner, re- 
cently expended a substantial sum 
to improve and beautify what al- 
ready was one of the city’s finest 
uptown houses. The theatre also 
recently started serving coffee cap- 
puccino, a combination of coffee 
and chocolate, gratis to customers, 
boasts ample parking space and 
recently has increased its newspa- 
per advertising linage greatly. 








* RANDFORCE CIRCUIT 


ACTS FOR SKOURAS 


“Merger” spirit is spreading to 
exhibition, with the Randforce 
circuit believed to be absorbing the 
buying, booking and other func- 
tions of Skouras Theatres. Move 
has been pending for some time 
and is attributed to “economy.” 


Both circuits operate suburban 
New York locations. 
The two chains have certain 


other connections. 


‘Confidential’ Ed Sues 
Rank Over ‘Truth’ Pic 


London, Jan. 14. 
Writs for alleged libel have been 





| issued against J. Arthur Rank Film 


Distributors, Mario Zampi and Mi- 
chael Mordaunt-Smith, European 
editor of Confidential. A claim for 
damages is being made against all 


of the deal worked out by Leo/ders of World” (Cinerama) is wind-|in Balto and hotsy in Boston.| three parties for alleged defama- 
“Old Yeller”| “Rodan” (DCA), big in K.C., shapes| tion. of character in “The Naked 
Far East man, who managed to get | (BV), a newie, is copping eighth | good in Toronto. 


Truth,” currently running at the 


“Witness For Prosecution” (UA)| Odeon, Leicester Square. 


“Kiss 


Buffalo and modest in L.A. 


pleading poor economic conditions. |““Enemy Below” (20th), “10 Com-i Pages 8-9) 


(Complete Boxoffice Grosses on| Organization. 


The comedy, which was pro- 


Them For Me” (20th) looks nice in| duced and directed by Mario Zam- 


pi, is released through the Rank 
Pertwee wrote the 
original story and screenplay, 
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Producers Rally Film Colony; 
‘Gotta Halt Fast-Buck Selloff 
Of Post-1948 Product to Video 





Hollywood, Jan. 14. + 


An all-industry strategy confer- 
ence in an effort to present a unit- 
ed front against the sale of post- 
1948 feature films to television, 
will be held here Thursday (16) 
under the auspices of the Screen 
Producers Guild. Dinner session 
is the result of weeks of individual 
campaigning by various segments 
of the production end of the in- 
dustry. 

Guild prexy Samuel G. Engel 
has invited execs of the Screen 
Actors Guild, Screen Directors 
Guild and Screen Writers Guild as 
well as top TOA members includ- 
ing Si Fabian, Leaonard Goldenson, 
Elmer Rhoden, Frank Ricketson, 
Sol Schwartz, George Skouras and 
Mitchell Wolfson. 

Engel, pointing out that only a 
united front can combat the “sui- 
cidal practice” of selling post-1948 
films to tv, said the session had 
been called with the hope that 
“those who are now engaged in 


$1 Stock Issue 
Hollywood, Jan. 14. 
Crestview International Pro- 
ductions, formed by Jack and 
Dan Milner on Nov. 21, 1957, 
will float a stock issue of $150,- 
000 to underwrite firm’s up- 
coming indie, ‘‘Branded 


Stock will sell at $i per 
share. 


No Par Backlog 


Diversion From 
TV to Circuits 


Group of prominent circuit op- 








this ‘quick-buck method’ of liqui- 
dating these valuable film assets | 
will come to realize the grave er-| 
ror that’s been made; the extent) 
of the damage caused by it; and | 
the inevitable doom which faces |} 
the entire motion picture and the-| 
atre industries if this error is not 
corrected and rectified.” 

Engel said that SPG hopes that 
the welfare of all concerned can 
best be solved if the problem can 
be quickly and amicably solved but 
warned that “we are determined | 
to exercise whatever means are} 
available to us—morally and le- 
gally—in order to bring this im- 
prudent and suicidal practice to a 
halt.” - 


Prolog to 1958? 
Minneapolis Off 
In Sunny Sky 


Minneapolis, Jah. 14. 

Some industry members here 
feel there’s special reason for ex- 
ultation over the fact that during 
these two first 1958 weeks down- 
town Minneapolis first-run_ thea- 
tres have been garnering the big- 
gest aggregate grosses in the in- 
dustry’s history locally. 

That special reason is that the 
splurge is occurring in the face of 
the showhouses being hit during 
the same period by 76 oldie fea- 
ture pictures that the four Twin 
Cities’ commercial television have 
shot at them. 

It speaks well for exhibition's 
healthy future, believe such exhibi- 
tor leaders as Charlie Winchell, | 
president-general manager of the} 
Paramount circuit here, that the) 
showhouses have overcome the 
competition of a number of really 
topnotch pictures for free on home 
video sets. 

Among the 76 features on video 
here the initial 1958 fortnight have 
~been “Guadacanal Diary,” “Bache- 
lor Mother,” “David Harum,” “Re- 
turn of the Vampire,” “Champagne 
for Caesar,” the original “Tarn- 
ished Angels,” “Sabre Jet Impact.” 
“Brothers in the Saddle,” “See 
Here, Private Hargrove.” ‘Top 
Banana,” ‘Johnny Holiday,” “Dawn 





erators, after two months of talks, 
have walked away from a proposed 
deal whereby they would have pur- 
chased the Paramount pre-1948 


backlog for $40,000,000. Their idea | 
was to acquire the pictures for the | 
purpose of keeping them away 


from television. 

Many of the chain execs, who are 
aligned with Theatre Owners of | 
America, were in agreement on the 
purchase but one important dis- 
senting voice was raised and this 
killed the transaction. Balkiiug at 
the deal was a major circuit offi- 
cial who made the point that all 
other film companies had sent their 
back-number pictures to video and 
it won’t matter $40,000,000 worth 
if Par now does the same. 

Par as a result still has the li- 
brary on the block. 


Meanwhile, it was disclosed that 
thoughts of a possible hassle with 
the Dept. of Justice discouraged 


CBS from following through on its. 


projected buy of the vintage pic-| 
tures last spring. Basic terms were 
worked out, as noted in this pub- 
lication at the time, but fears of 
an antitrust rap prevented culmi- |, 
nation of the deal.~ 

However, since that time a 
change in climate, as obtaining 
with the networks, has taken place. 
Congressional criticism of the webs | 
has faded, for one thing. And a} 
Philadelphia District Court last 
week knocked the props from un-| 
der the D. of J. in a suit versus} 
RCA and NBC-TV. The ruling con- 
cerned an exchange of tv stations 
but noetheless, it’s felt, this could 
have the effect of dissuading the 
Department from another a-t ac- 
tion against another net. Could) 
mean that CBS might again be in- 
terested in the Par pix. 


| approved 


Wants Directors Guild 
Re-Join Industry Council 


Hollywood, Jan. 14. 

Campaign to woo Screen Direc- 
tors Guild back into the Motion 
Picture Industry Council fold will 
be undertaken by Jerry Wald, 
| named prexy of the Council at the 
| annual meeting last week. Others 
|named were Ronald Reagan, first 
| veepee; Frank Nugent, second vee- 
pee; Hal Mohr, secretary; Steve 
Broidy, treasurer. 

Directors bolted MPIC six years 

| ago on the grounds that it was not 
contributing anything to MPIC and 
| that consequently its membership 
| in the group was not giving service 
| to its own members. 
Wald reported that Council is/| 
|launching a campus campaign to 
arouse new interest in films and 
|the first tiein will be with the 
|UCLA Art Department where stu- 
| dents will compete for stholarships 
| to be given for the best designing 
| of main titles of pix. 

Wald said he is mainly interested 
in pushing unity. in the industry 
and an “aggressive” policy under 
which MPIC wouldn’t “just take 
it” in the face of attacks like the 
recent dire prediction by Chicago | 
Exhib Edwin Silverman that all | 
major studios would fold this year. | 


Poles Abrupt New 
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New York Sound Track 
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Critic Charles A. Butler notes there’s only one pursuit in the Brigitte 
Bardot-starring “And God Created Woman”: Give us this day our daily 
bed... Metro’s Dan Terrell appointed to the board of trustees of Amer- 
ican U. 

Spyros P. Skouras, 20th-Fox prexy, made two false starts on his trip 
to Europe last week. First, he was booked on BOAC, which cancelled 
the flight because of icing conditions. Then, he transferred to TWA, 
which took off, but returned when one of the motors conked out. Skou- 
ras and his wife finally got out the next day ... Pathe’s Duncan Mc- 
Gregor due back from Paris the coming week .. . “Porte de Lilas.” dis- 
tributed in the States by Ilya Lopert, is the French government's choice 
as an Academy Award contender . . . Going down to Florida and his 
company’s “Across the Everglades” location, author Budd Schulberg 
(“What Makes Sammy Run,” “The Disenchanted,” “On the Water- 
front,” etc.) sat next to a man who, to his amazement, knew more about 
New York piers than he. The mystery cleared up at the end of the trip. 
Schulberg’s seat neighbor was—James Hoffa . . . Motion Picture Export 
Assn.’s Robert Corkery is off for Brazil and Argentina .. .*20th-Fox 
starting a record company in South Africa . . . Joseph L. Mankiewicz’s 
been screening two oldies——“The Blue Angel” and “Blood and Sand’ —~ 
at 20th. Both are on the company’s production sked. Could be he’s dick- 
ering .. . Cable from agent Irving Lazar in Moscow to Donohue & Coe 
account exec, John Krimsky in New York: “Everything organized. Con- 
tracts being prepared. Arrive New York ten days. Love. Lazar.” Krim- 
sky’s waiting for the FBI to arrive any minute. 

Phyllis James, on leave from Britain’s Board of Trade where she 
dealt with film industry questions, is in the U.S., studying television 
and its effects .. . 20th-Fox is sending a “Farewell to Arms” print to 
Ernest Hemingway in Cuba. Hemingway in the past has been no ad- 
mirer of features based on his books . . . Director Charles Vidor stil] 
planning to do a biofilm on dancer Nijinski .. . “Gervaise” will get the 
Joseph Burstyn award for 1957, with the Danish “Ordet” trailing .. . 

On the “Open Hearing” tv show Sunday (12), Zenith’s Ted Lietzell 
said he didn’t know the cost of Zenith’s Phonevision decoder box, “I 
haven't seen the cost figures on it,” he maintained. Leitzell started the 
show by pointing out that his opponent, Dr. Dallas Smythe, was once 
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Ceiling Threatens 


| 


U.S. Film Pact 


Poland’s deal with the Motion 
Picture Export Assn., for the pur-| 
chase of between 40 and 60 Ameri- | 
can films has hit a sudden snag. It | 
derives from a sudden Polish im- | 
position of a “ceiling” on the num- | 
ber of zlotys the film monopoly 
can spend of the pictures. 

The Polish negotiations are the | 
only ones carried on with the Iron 
Curtain countries that looked hope- 
ful. In fact, both the Polish Gov- 
ernment and the _ International 
Media Guarantee program (U.S. 
Info Agency) in Washington had 
the arrangement whica 
calls for the Media Guarantee of- 
fice to accept the zlotys locally 
and pay out dollars in New York. 

The sudden Polish insistence on 
a lower total amount payable in 
local currency is a puzzler since 
the Poles presumably aren’t short 
of their own cash. MPEA execs 
say the deal isn’t off, but it’ll take 
renegotiation at the money end. 


Jed Harris’ Florida Film 


Hollywood, Jan. 14. 
Robert Blees was signed by Jed 
Harris Productions to collaborate 
with Harris on the screenplay of 
an untitled film to be produced by 
Harris as an indie, and shot in Flor- 
ida. 








Blees and Harris have left for 
Miami to check locations on the | 
drama. No release has been set yet. | 





Dietz Still Here, and Metro's Got Him 


By GENE ARNEEL 





Patrol,” “Two Guys From Milwau- 
Continued on page 14) 


CURLEY SAGA FOR CELLULOID 





Richard Day and Realtor Form 
Shannon Productions 





Boston, Jan. 14. 

\ film company has been formed 
» to produce the life story of 
former Governor James Michael 
Curley. Richard Day of tiollywood, 
film producer, and Samuel Nesson, 
real estate operator and lawyer, 
announced the incorporation of 
Shannon Productions Inc. 

Day and Nesson declare the film 
will be based on Curley’s book, “I'd 
Do It 
coming regarding starting date, 
shooting locations and actors. Cur- 
ley had revealed last summer that 
he was agreeable to a film based on 
his autobiog. 


\gain.” No details were forth-| 


No swansong is in order for 
Howard Dietz because, as he puts 
it, “I am not leaving M-G-M and 
M-G-M is not leaving me.” But 
his shift from ad-pub vicepresi- 
dency to consultant status (at half 
pay, or $1,000 per week, for the 
, next four -years) suggests a back- 
ward glance at a career that began 


with Goldwyn Pictures Corp. in 
1918. 
This outfit had as_ president 


Joseph Godsol, who made a fetish 
about the on-time arrival of his 
employees. Dietz had a talent for 
tardiness and when called upon to 
explain this told Godsol: “While 
it’s true I come in late I always go 
home early.” 

Dietz says he takes credit for the 
successes over the years “because 
| I always was blamed for the flops.”’ 

But he has been no one-man show, 
having worked with the ideas of 
lothers as well as his own. Perhaps 


Veteran’s Unique Career as Filmdom’s Highest- 


Salaried Publicity Chief Reprised 


the most spectacular bally work 
was the 1939 Atlanta premiere of 
“Gone With the Wind,’ which 
drew 1,000,000 persons to a town 
with a population of 300,000. It was 
at this time that Vivien Leigh, 
upon arrival, noted that the band 
was playing “the song from the pic- 
ture.” The song was “Dixie.” Dietz 
credits David O. Selznick with 
doing the pioneer work on the 
“Wind” promotion. 

It was in 1927 that Dietz took on 


the tub-thumping for “Love,” 
Greta Garbo starrer, at New York’s 
Embassy Theatre. He staged a con- 
test to determine who were more 
emotional, blondes or brunets. The 


blondes won—and the redheads 
challenged them. What had startzd 
out as a local stunt became fa- 
tion-wide in publicity scope. 

For “Sea of Grass” Dies sent 
deeds for an acre of land in New 
Mexico to critics across /ie coun- 





} Continued on pa:/: 14) 


pro-toll and wanted a job with Zenith. Smythe, incidentally, had a 
hard time defending his point that no toll trials should be held ... 
Leonard Levinson has edited “The Affairs Of Casanova” from its 3.200 
pp. original text into a 320 pp. paperback for Pyramid (50c) and points 
out that Casanova was the son of an actor & actress, that he wrote and 
adapted plays, had been a pit fiddler at the St. Simon theatre in Ven- 
ice and also did some acting. 

Metro is lining up one of the most extensive exploitation campaigns 
in its history for “The Brothers Karamazov,” which bows in February 
at Radio,City Music Hall. In addition to personal appearances by stars 
Yul Brynner, Claire Bloom and Maria Schell, studio has set up an 
“MGM Cavalcade of Fashions” which will hit 15 key cities prior to 
the film’s opening. It will feature costumes from the film as well as 
classic costumes from other Metro pix contrasted by modern fashions 
from local department stores. Both Signet and Dell Publications will 
publish soft-cover versions of the Dostoievsky classic tied in with the 
film, the Signet version being unabridged. Studio also is making a 
pitch for the college trade, making 200 scripts available to various uni- 
versities and a film strip and narration package will be made for school 
and college use in audio-visual programs. 

Jean Goldwurm states his Times Film Corp. “relinquished” the rights 
to “Wee Geordie” and the line that George K. Arthur “has taken back 
the picture” gave the wrong impression . . . Stanley Kramer paid $60,- 
000 plus a percentage to Howard Fast for screen rights and an adapta- 
tion of the latter’s historical novel, “My Glorious Brothers.” Fast, prom- 
inent Communist who broke with the party last year, wrote the book 
in 1948. 

A. H. Blank, founder and president of Tri-States Theatre Corp, has 

given $125,000 toward construction of a new unit for the Raymond 
Blank Memorial Hospital, which will be used for treating emotionally 
disturbed children in Des Moines. It will be known as the Anna Blank 
Memorial Building in memory of the first Mrs. Blank, who died in 
1952. The Raymond Blank Memorial Hospital was given by Mr. and 
Mrs. Blank in memory of their son, Raymond. 
~ Though seating only 299, the Lincoln Theatre in New Haven grossed 
$6,365 in its first week’s engagement of the French “And God Created 
Woman.” That’s a 12-year record ... Louis Malle, age 25, has received 
France’s Prix Louis Delluc, given each year to the outstanding director 
and film. Malle was honored for his first film, “Ascenseur pour 1|’Echa- 
faud” (Elevator to the Hangman)... Jean Anouilh will both write and 
direct a new film, “Mademoiselle Moliere,” reports the French Film 
Office in Gotham, Same source says Jean Delannoy will direct an adap- 
tation of Harriet Beecher Stowe's “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” later this year. 
It'll be shot in Liberia. 
. Advice to writers was given by John P. Marquand, who spent two 
weeks as “writer-in-residence” at Kirkland House of Harvard in a new 
program by which Harvard residence houses are contributing almost 
as much as the classrooms to the specific education of undergrads. “I 
don’t think that Mark Twain spent much time imagining that he might 
be writing a classic when he worked on “Huckleberry Finn,” Mar- 
quand said. “He wrote it, I believe, primarily because it was his work 
to write ... Writing is a business. If I didn’t write in a businesslike 
way—starting regularly in the morning—my books would probably not 
even be started yet.” 

William Zinsser’s crack in N.Y. Herald-Tribune that “The Tarnished 
Angels” (U), “might be called a good B movie — and that’s infinitely 
(Continued on page 18) , 


N. Y. to L. A. 


Cy Feuer 

Lester Fletcher 
Elia Kazan 
Robin N. Levinson 
Shirley Maclaine 
Ernest H. Martin 
Earl Rettig 
Norman Rosemont 
George Sanders 
Chuck Tranum 
Esther Williams 
Meredith Willson 


L. A. to N. Y. 


Edgar Bergen 
Frances Bergen 
Claire Bloom 
Joan Crawford 
Leo Durocher 
Norman Granz 
Hy Hollinger 
Art Linkletter 
Pat O’Brien 
Richard Quine 
Howard Strickling 
Ivan Tors 


N. Y. to Europe 


Robert Anderson 
Stan Burns 
Marc Connelly 
Lillian Hellman 
Leo Durocher 
Neil Kirk 
Europe to N. Y. 
Daniel Barenboim 
Ethel Gabriel 
Erroll Garner 
Barry Gray 
Singe Hasso 
June Jago 
Ray E. Lawler 
Beatrice Lillie 
Fenella Maguire 
Michael Myerberg 
Richard Pratt 
Madge Ryan 
Romy Schneider 
John Sumner 
Kenneth Warren 
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YANKS FEAR TRICKS IN ITALY 





Caper of the Gift-Wrapped TNT 


Vancouver, Jan. 14. 


Something new in threats, or hoaxes, is reported by telephone 
from three remote British Columtia towns, Trail, Castelgar and 


Nelson 

Exhibs found almost identical 
their respective Odeon (FP), 
tres, while on routine search for 
Friday night's showings. 


five-stick explosive charges in 


Castle (Indie) and Civic (FP) thea- 


overlooked patron’s items after 


In each theatre the dynamite was Christmas-paper wrapped, had 


a trailing fuse, and the Trail and Castlegar “gifts” 


if they had been lit. 


Castlegar exhib, George Glanich, said, 


only conclusion we can come to 


were singed, as 


“We are mystified. The 
is that it’s a prank, a practical 


joke, or else at least one of 'em would have gone off.” 


All three theatres fair-as-usual 
miles apart. 


sheck,” while previously only 


Since incidents, theatres’ boxoffice manifest 
“nervous” 


Friday night biz, and are 20-30 
“shell- 
owing to home-wire tv 


trend that is salting so many citizens to own firesides. See sepa- 


rate story in Tollvision Sectign. 








Gronich to Paris 


in MPEA Revise 


Death of Allport ate and Probable Exit of 


Baldwin (Rome) Creates Personne! Problem 


oa 


Motion Picture Export Assn. is 
reshuffling its European personnel 
in what is billed partly as an econ- 
omy move. Change sees Fred Gro- 
nich, now the MPEA rep in Frank- 
furt, taking over as the MPEA 
European manager with headquar- 
ters in Paris. 

Other posts to be filled include 
the late Fayette W. Allport’s Lon- 
don job and likely also the Rome 
Bureau, where Charles Baldwin has 
indicated he wants out. 

MPEA streamlining and econo- 
mizing is in line with a desire to 
conform to general industry condi- 
tions. “We are looking into our 
operation to see where we can trim 
without impairing operating effi- 
ciency,” said an MPEA exec. 

Meeting on upcoming MPEA 
changes was held in New York last 
week, but the only decision actually 
taken was the one regarding Gro- 
nich. He's replacing Marc M. Spie- 
gel, who bows out Feb. 1 to join 
the Hecht-Hill-Lancaster operation | 
as foreign sales v. p. 

It definite that Gronich will 
be replaced in Frankfurt by Leo 
Hochstetter. Latter was formerly 
the MPEA field man in the Far 
East where he negotiated the im- 
portant Philippine settlement. He} 
was announced by Eric Johnston | 
for the Paris job, but the death of | 
Allport and Gronich’s desire to | 
leave Germany has now altered | 
these plans. 

Three men—Baldwin, Ralph Het- 
zel, the MPEA’s exec Vv. p., and | 
Griffith Johnson, v. 


is 





p.—have been | 
mentioned in connection with the | 
London post. Hetzel acknowledged 
lasteweek that he had discussed the 
idea, but said he was not going. 
There is also the possibility that 
Johnston may take someone from 
the outside, probably someone with 
a State Dept. background. 

Though Baldwin wants to retire, 
it’s considered possible he'll be put 
into Londen at least for some 
months. MPEA is said to be in 
touch with Frank Gervas: re the 
possibility of his assuming Bald- 
win’s Rome job. Gervas: recently 
has produced in Rome. 

Meanwhile, Johnston last week 
appointed George Larson as the 
MPEA's Scandinavian manager 
covering the territories of Den- 
mark, Norway, Finland and Swe- 
den. Larson, formerly press at- 
tache of the U. S. Embassy at 
S‘ockholm, has recently been asso- 
ciated with the export-import busi- 
ness in Sweden. He replaces the 
ailing Carl York, who stays on as 
a consultant. The one critical ter- 
ritory in the area is Denmark, 
which had been covered by Gro-| 
nich from Frankfurt. 

In New York, George Canty, for 
eight years an MPEA exec, retires | 
Friday (17). Canty had worked 
with the industry for 30 years, serv- 
ing with the U. S. State Depart- 
ment and also as Universal's Euro- 
pean manager. He was with the 
U. S. Embassy in Berlin during 
the Nazi days. 

It is not clear at the moment 
whether MPEA intends to open the 
long-planned bureau in Argentina. 

(Continued on page 20) | 














Rank’s 14th U.S. Unit 


Rank Film _ Distributors of 
America has established a new 














branch office to cover the Buffalo, 


and Albany territory. Bert Freese 
will be branch manager. 

This makes the 14th branch for 
Rank-Yank. Freese, who reported 


Monday (13), will work under re- 
gional manager, Abe Weiner in 
Boston. 





Venice Film Jury 


Strictly Critics 


Rome, Jan. 14. 
Three-man commission named to 
select the pictures for admission 


to next year’s Venice Film Festi-| 
| val, 


just announced, comprises 
Domenico Meccoli, 
Castello and Mario Verdone. All 
are film critics in this country. 
Meccoli also was just re-named 
prexy of the Italian Film Critics 
Assn. Senator Giovanni Ponti, 
head of Venice Biennial organiza- 
| tion, said the group~ will be pre- 
| Sided over by the director of the 
Film Festival Floris Ammannati. 
Choice of film crix only for the 
| key body is reported to have’ re- 
sulted from criticism of previous 
selection committees, and suppos- 
edly followed the advice by most 
followers of the festival. Previous 
group was said at the time of its 
appointment to have been an ex- 
clusively political choice. 


Fest director Ammannati is re-| 


ported planning a U. S. visit next 
spring in search of suitable prod- 
uct for next fall's event. 
marks the first time this procedure 
has been followed. 


Giulio Cesare | 


This | 





By FRED HIFT 


The American film companies, 
| through the Motion Picture Export | 
Assn. have protested an Italian | 
| ediet that all of their earnings in 
| Italy must go into one blocked e*-| 
| count starting next Sept. 1. 

On the surface, the Italian plan 
| doesn’t violate the current Italo- 
American film agreement. But, as 
| one foreign exec put*it last week: | 
| “We can smell trouble.” 
| At the moment, American Seiad 
| ings in Italy go into two accounts. | 
| Of the total monies received, 40% | 








goes into one account and 60% 
into the other. Out of the 40% 
account, the Italian subsidiary | 


| companies pay their expenses and 
| leave roughly 10° as profits. Out 
of the 60°% account come the of- 
ficial remittances and the Finmec- 
;canica compensation deals. Out 
of this account, too, are taken pro- 
duction funds, though most are 
drawn from the 40% account. The 
companies have almost no funds in | 
the 60% account, but coin has ac-) 
crued in the 40% section which 
the Italians say should be used 
to “aid the industry.” 

The Italians now want every-| 
| thing put into a single blocked ac- 
count, thus eliminating the 10% 
profit to the subsidiary outfits. It's 
these monies which, the Italians 
claim, have been “misused” by the 
Americans; and if the Italians de- 
cide to renounce the film agree- 
| ment, this will be part of the rea- 
| son for doing so. 

Notification of the Italian wishes 
jreached the companies via 
ANICA's Eitel Monaco who, how- 
ever, has said he was merely trans- | 


mitting “the wishes of the — 
ment.” Such matters, in Italy, 
however, rarely decided without 


Monaco’s consent. 

What makes the American com- | 
panies’ position difficult for the 
moment is the fact that the ANICA 
letter kept mum about the disposi- 
tion of the funds omce they are 
in a single account. Up to this 
point, though they hardly expect 
things to stop here, the companies 
have no serious objections to a 
single account. 

Considering the current state of 
the Italian industry, the companies 
think it logical to assume that un- 
revealed-as-yet Italian demands) 
are on the way. Monaco has had 
a number of beefs, mainly that not 
enough of the American produc- 
tion in Italy is co-production with 
Italian interests and that the 
Americans should hand out an- 
other “loan” out of monies not be- 
|ing used. Some sections of the | 
industry also have been unhappy 
with the compensation deals via 
Finmeccanica under which all or | 
most of the available American | 
funds are remitted. The Italians | 
| have several other complaints. 


VIAFUND PLAN 





| facilities. 


‘CME! TAN TROUBLE’ Independent Distribs Poll Members 


To Keep Burstyn Awards Alive 





Quo Vadimus? 
Toranto, Jan. 14. 
“Lady Chatterley’s Lover” 
followed “The Ten Command- 
ments” into York Theatre, 
Toronto, Jan. 9. 
Draw your own moral. 


More German Pix 


Reach U.S. Screen 


Showing of German films in the 
States, both in original and suib- 





| titled versions, are on the increase, 
|Munio Podhorzer, prez of Casino 
| Film Exchange, reports. To sup- 


port this statement, he cited the 
fact that the income of Casino was 
up 33° during the past year. 

Podhorzer said his company had 
released 29 new features in 1957 
and had already contracted for 33 
from Germany for 1958. Last year, 
his company distributed in addi- 
tion 20 subtitled pix which, he said, 
roused interest among the arties. 

The number of houses playirg 
the German language product reg- 
ularly should increase by three or 
four this year, Pehdorzer said. 
About 15 theatres now play these 
films. Podhorzer said 23 of his new 
33 pictures will be in color “which 
is in line with exhibitor ion 
ence.” 





SEALS TO 378 FEATURES! 


-25%, FROM OVERSEAS 


Production Code Administration 


during 1957 issued seals to 378 fea.- | 
ture films of which. 94—or very | 
%—were made abroad | 


close to 25 
either by American or foreign com- 
panies. 

According to the Motion Picture 
Assn. of America, it issued certifi- 
cates to 118 films produced and re- 
leased by member companies. Of 
these, 17 were shot abroad. Code 
seals also were given to 188 non- 
member produced pix which were 
released through member company 
Of these, 63 were shot 
abroad. Finally, approval went to 
72 films produced and released by 
non-members, and of these 14 were 
made overseas. 

Of the total 94 films made 
abroad, exactly one-half were made 
by 
other half by foreign outfits. 

In 1956, the number of pictures 
approved by the Code ran to only 


' 313. 





Sympathy 


By ROBERT HAWKINS 


Rome, Jan. 14. 

Trade reports that the Italians 
intended at any moment to de- 
nounce the MPEA-ANICA agree- 
ments were termed “exaggerated” 
by ANICA topper Eitel Monaco. To 
the contrary, the Italian industry 
official told Variety, he felt and 
hoped that current talks between 
organization and the Rome office 
of the Motion Picture Export Assn. 
would help iron out the points of 


| friction which currently exist be- 


tween the two industries. 
After noting that as never before, 


the current local and world-wide | 


film industry-erisis called for closer 
ties and understanding between the 
U.S. and Italy, Monaco added that 
only if the MPEA failed to reply— 
or replied negatively-—to the points 
currently under discussion would 
he reluctantly be forced under the 
circumstances to invoke a breach of 
agreement by the American side 
and denounces the pact. 


| The Italo topper pointed out that 
| none of the points under discussion 
| qualified as “new” but had been| 
| discussed over the past year or two 
since the signing of the AGIS-| 
ANICA agreement. Despite re- 
peated requests on the part of the 
Italians, Monaco said, none of these 
| controversies had been successfully 
(if at all) answered by the MPEA 
home board. The current talks were 
therefore designed to re-emphasize 
these points and get a New York 
opinion on them. 

Purported violations of the 
AGIS-AINCA pact, according to} 
the Italians, who have termed them 
“violations in letter and in spirit,” 
and which still according to local! 
industry-ites have long remained 
unanswered on the part of the, 
American companies despite re- 
peated complaints, are summed up 
in the following points: 

(1) The pact was made on the 
basis of the (MPEA) companies at | 
| the time operating in Italy, and im-| 


Monaco Defines Italian Hopes: 
(i.e. New Terms) From U.S. 


port licenses were apportioned on 
that basis. Italian argument is that 
this portion no longer holds after 
the defection of Republic and 
RKO’s_ reduced operation (also 
cited is fact that UA’s “quota” is 
also questionable, as it goes to an 
Italian distributor, Dear Film), and 
that these “lapsed” licenses should 
be given to Italian distribs (which 
are otherwise uable to get them as 
Italian Ministries will not increase 
total licenses above original figure) 


| The Yank counter argument to this 


of course is that despite Republic's 
resignation, all deals negotiated 


| during its membership remain in 


force until the pact lapses. 

(2) Italians are unhappy over 
what they maintain is a breach of 
admittedly verbal promise: that 
MPEA would see that more “true” 
co-productions would be made in 
this country with blocked funds 
(Monaco calls such pix as “Seven 
Hills of Rome,” where Titanus and 


(Continued on page 18) 
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American companies and the | 


Though the Independent Motion 
Picture Distributors Assn. is in ef- 
fect nonexistent, the organization 
|again has polled independent dis- 
tributors of foreign films for the 
Joseph Burstyn award. 

Initiative came from Arthur L, 
Mayer, former IMPDA prexy, who 
felt that the Burstyn awards should 
not be allowed to die. Mayer imme- 
|diately ran into trouble via the 
question of membership, i.e. whe 
should or shouldn't be polled. It 
was finally decided to send ques- 
tionnaires. to everybody. 

Then a storm erupted via Ilya 
Lopert whose “Cabiria” had been 
left off the voting list by mistake, 
and whose “Red “Balloon” wasn’t 
listed because Mayer (like the 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts 
& Sciences) considered it a short. 
Lopert argued that the New York 
film critics had treated “Balloon” 
as a feature. 

In the light of the fact that the 
| IMPDA now in effect exists only 
on paper, and has no president, 
| the question of the presentation of 
the Burstyn awards will pose a 
neat problem. Maver, now a pro- 
ducer (“High Hell” for Paramount), 
|said last week he was discouraged 
with the whole thing. “It'll defi- 
nitely be my last chore for the or- 
ganizafion,” he said. 

IMPDA died because of the in- 
| ability of some of the top indie dis- 
tributors to see eye-to-éye on any- 
thing and their mutual suspicions 
that members were using the group 
to their own selfish advantages. 
Early in 1957, with Mayer wanting 
to retire from the presidency, 
these antagonisms erupted when 
Jean Goldwurm of Times Film as- 
pired for the job. Lopert, Richard 
Davis and eventually also Gold- 
wurm resigned from the organiza- 
tion. 

Many indies regret the absence 
of an organization in the growing 
import field where, they say, the 
various companies could speak ef- 
fectively with a single voice in 
| many critical areas, such as censor- 
ship, customs, etc. Richard Brandt 
|of Trans-Lux at one point planned 
a new group, but it never got fur- 
ther than the planning stages. 


U.S. Pix Again to India; 
Drop Duty; Freeze 87% 
Of Yanks’ Remittables 


Eliminating its virtual embargo 
on American film imports in effect 
| since last October, the Indian gov- 
ernment has agreed to resume the 
issuance of licenses at a slightly re- 
| duced rate, i.e. 75% of any com- 
| pany’s former top level. 

In addition, the Indians allowed 
that, as of Jan. 1, the import~@uty 
would revert to the old rate of Se 
per foot (it had been 10c) 

For pictures imported under li- 








}censes already issued, there will 
| be free remittance. However 
| 87429 © of the revenues from newly 


| tecuaed films will be blocked for 

a three-year period. Disposition of 

| these accumulated funds will be 
| negotiated later. 

The new deal was negotiated in 
India by Irving Maas, the Motion 
Picture Export Assn.’s Far Eastern 
supervisor who headquarters in 
Tokyo. He was assisted by Charles 
Egan, the MPEA's local Indian rep. 
It's figured that, under the new 
deal, over 200 films will be brought 
into India. A total of 276 Ameri- 
can films were shipped into the 
country during 1956. 

The Indian restrictions are due 
to the country’s economic difficul- 
ties. Even though the market is 
very large, the Americans’ share 
of it is comparatively small and 
almost insignificant when com- 
pared with the earnings of the local 
Indian product. 





Tessa Smallpage, Australian so- 
prano, wife of Sid Goldman, di- 
rector of theatre operations at 
Radio City Music Hall, N. Y., re- 
cuperating from surgery at Doc. 
jtors Hospital. 
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Bonjour Tristesse 
(C’SCOPE—COLOR) 


Loose and luxurious living on 
the Riviera with Deborah 
Kerr, David Niven, Jean Se- 
berg. Controversy re_ the 
theme, as per Francoise Sagan 
original best-seller, ought to 
help sell provocative but basi- 
cally thin fare. | 


Columbia release of Otto Preminger 
ng Stars Deborah Kerr, David 
iven, Jean Seberg; features Mylene 
mongeot, Geoffrey Horne, Juliette 
reco, ‘Walter Chiari. ected by 
reminger. Screenplay, Arthur Laurents, 
from the Francoise Sagan novel; camera 
(Technicolor), Georges Perinal; editor, 
elga Cranston; music, Georges Auric. 
reviewed in New York Jan. 10, ’58. Run- 
ning time, 94 MINS. 









fume occdevesonrcvceses Deborah Kerr 
SIMONE ocvcnctteces cowsos David Niven 
Cecile ..ccccccvccceveccsrs ean Seberg 
Elsa .. Mylene Demongeot 
Philippe Geoffrey Horne 
Herself .. .. Juliette Greco 
SED « cveusiicatan ... Walter Chiari 
Philippe’s Mother..... .+++-Martita Trunt 
Mrs. Lombard ....+s.ceee++ Jean Kent 
Jacques 2 e David Oxley 


“"Flga Andersen 
Jeremy Burnham 
. Roland Culver 


Jenise 
jubert ave 
r. Lombard .. 


™ 
aid 





| 
Considerable note was taken of 


the tale of promiscuity on the 
Riviera by the then 17-year-old 
novelist, Francoise Sagan. It was 
a thin book, physically, and the 
characters, Bohemian manners and 
mores and all, were thin, too, but 


the fiction of the young French | 


lass created a stir and sold like 
popcorn Saturday matinee. 

In transplanting the work to the 
creen, producer - director Otto 
reminger basically has _ stayed 
with Miss Sagon’s first-person-told 
tale of the amours of a middle- 
aged, charming and_ wealthy 
Frenchman within both view and 
earshot of his daughter who, like 
the author at the time, is 17. It’s 


hardly a matter of wonder that) 
Pere’s free-living escapades should | 


prove contagious, that the girl, too, 
should take a fling at same. 

It’s a credit to Preminger’s han- 
dling that a somewhat feather-light 
quality is effected, for any heavy- 
handed, l-out-for-realism treat- 
ment might have rendered the 
story unwholesome in family terms 
to the point of being repugnant to 
many. In its airy way, “Bonjour 
Tristesse” has a certain amount of 


charm although, of course, it seems | 
likely that puritan circles will be’ 


heard from. If the film is to be a 
conversation piece, as was the book, 
ticket-buying interest doubtless 
will be provoked. To be considered 


in the boxoffice appraisal are the | 


cast names, as well. 


But it is not a Class “A”. effort. | 


Script deficiencies and awkward 


reading—some lines are spoken as | 


though just that—they are being 


read—have static results. Scenario) 


by Arthur Laurents is, indeed, 
shallow, though perhaps he had 
little choice. The characters are a 


surface lot, projecting little emo- | 


tion. 

Detracting from the make-be- 
lieve also is Jean Seberg’s deport- 
ment. In her second cinematic try 
(her first was in Preminger’s un- 
fortunate “Saint Joan”), Miss Se- 
berg’s Cecile is more suggestive of 
a high school senior back home 
than the frisky, knowing, 


ing it up in the sumptious French 
setting. She is, of course, a selfish 
and malicious character to start 
with. 

Strangely enough, Miss Seberg, 
while lacking necessary expression 
in the early reels, appears to 
achieve at least some professional- 
ism during the course of the un- 
foldment. Perhaps it’s a matter of 
getting used to her. Preminger ap- 
parently insists that the public 
must, 

David Niven is properly affable 
as the father who travels with a 
mistress and makes no attempt to 
disguise his 
Kerr is a standout talent as the 
artist whom Niven proposes to 
marry and who speeds away to ap- 
parent suicide upon finding him in 
another illicit situation. 

As the more conventional of the 
principal characters, Miss Kerr 
has looks and poise but there are 
instances where ske, too, has diffi- 
culty with the stiltedness of the 
dialog. 

Myiene Demongeot fits in well 
as a silly, sunburned blonde; Geof- 
frey Horne rates adequate as play- 
mate for Cecile and Walter Chiari 
comes off as something of a caria- 
eature of a rich South American. 

The Riviera villa backdrop and 
beach scenes are rich in eye appeal 
via the CinemaScope and Techni- 
color photography and wardrobes 
make for another visual plus. Ef- 
fective also is the switch to mono- 
chrome for Left Bank bistro scenes. 
Editing is smocth and music is 
first-rate, particularly the title 
song which sets the mood of sad- 
ness as Cecile reflects on past 
events (it’s all flashback). 

Title designs by Saul Bass are 
colorful and clever. Gene. 


. Eveline Eyfel | 


é close | 
friend and daughter of a roue liv-| 


pursuits. Deborah. 


More B.O., Inflation 


Minneapolis, Jan. 14. 


New year is starting out 
with ation getting in its 
entertainment licks here, 


Meaning that at 1958’s outset 
amusement is costing the local 
public more and will continue 
to do so. os 

On the heels of action by 
all three United Paramount 
downtown theatres upping 
their admission prices for 
their current attractions from 
90c to $2.25 in one instance and 
from 90c to $1.50 after 5 p.m. 
in the other two, the local 
American Association baseball 
club, too, has announced that 
ticket prices the coming sea- 
son will be boosted. 

Last season’s baseball taps 
were $1.10, $1.50 and $1.75 for 
bleachers, reserved seats and 
box seats, respectively. For 
the coming season they go to 
$1.25, 1.75 and $2. 








Sing. Boy. Sing 
(SONGS-C’SCOPE) 





| , 
| Tommy Sands in his first film. 
| Seript based on his tv click but 
not strong in adaptation. 
| 
| . Hollywood, Jan. 10. 
Twentieth-Fox release of Henry 
Ephron production. Stars Tommy Sands, 
| Lili Gentle; co-stars Edmond O'Brien, 
John MclIntire; features Nick Adams, 
Diane Jergens, Josephine Hutchinson, 
Jerry Paris, Tami Conner, Regis Toomey 





The Female Animal 
(C’SCOPE) 


Old-style slants on Hollywood. 
Jane Powell, Hedy Lamarr 
and George Nader for marquee 
dressing. 





Hollywood, Dec. 27. 
Universal release of Albert Zugsmith 
production, Stars Hedy Lamarr, Jane 
Powell, Jan Sterling, George Nader; fea- 
tures Jerry Paris, Gregg Palmer, Mabel 
Albertson, James Gleason. Directed by 
Harry Keller. Screenplay, Robert Hill, 
based on story by Zugsmith; camera, Rus- 
sell Metty; editor, Milton Carruth; music, 
Hans J. Salter. Previewed Dec. 27, ‘57. 
Running time, 92 MINS, 
Vanessa Windsor 
Penny Windsor ... 
Lily Frayne .... 
Chris Farley .... 
Hank Lopez 
Piggy 
Irma Jones 
Tom Maloney 
Dr. John Ramsa 
Nurse ; 
Hairdresser 
Charlie Grant 
The Director ........ 


Hedy Lamarr 
.. Jane Powell 
- dan Sterling 
George Nader 

erry Paris 
Gregg Palmer 
Mabel Albertson 
James Gleason 
ard H. Cutting 
t . Ann Doran 

Yvonne Peattie 
enees Casey Adams 
...+» Douglas Evans 





y... Rich 











about Hollywood have had pretty 
tough sledding at the boxoffice and 
| there’s nothing in this latest try to 
lift it above the programmer class. 
Plot is old-fashioned both in con- 
| cept and unfoldment and even with 


| With very few exceptions, stories 





| the Jane Powell name to brighten 
| prospects with youthful audiences 
outlook is spotty. 

| Albert Zugsmith — production, 
| based upon his own original, cen- 
ters on Hedy Lamarr, a tempera- | 
mental star who falls for an extra | 
who saves her from a falling light 
on the set. Robert Hill screenplay 





Directed by Ephron; screenplay, Claude | follows her setting him up as care- 
Binyon, from story by Paul Monash;| taker for her beach home, with | 
camera, W. m C. Mellor; art directors, 


Lyle R. Wheeler, Herman A. Blumenthal; 


sound, Eugene Grossman, Harold A. Root; 





mother-daughter conflict inserted | 


when the star’s daughter, Miss 


use, Lienel Mowmen: odites, Wiltam | Powell, finds herself in love with | 
Castle. Previewed Jan. 8. 57; Running |Mama’s boy-friend, latter _ still 
time, 89 MINS. struggling to keep his self-respect. 
| vite Yalker Byaveusseees Tomny Sante | Film opens clumsily, in what later | 
eora on ° . Lili Gentle | ~ ; 

Joseph Sharkey . Edmond O'Brien | appears to be flashback technique, | 
Rev. Walker .. John Mcintire | and winds on an uncertain romantic 
Cc. K, Judd .. Lees ick Adams | note. | 
a OP Le Frere Diane Jergens 





‘a 
Caroline Walker....Josephine Hutchinson 
isher Jerry Paris | 





gan C06 0.9Fs oe Tami Conner | 
| Rev. Easton ........... Regis Toomey | 
| Dise Jockeys Art Ford, Bill Randle, 
| Biff Collie 
Mrs. Fitzgerald ......... Marie Brown | 
Miss Keyes ...-..+0.++ Madge Cleveland | 
Haggarty ..... eeecerscess om Greenway | 
Hillman ...... ececcccess.-- Lioyd Harter 
Fitzgerald ...ceseeeesees Pafrick Miller 





For the third time in roughly a 
year, 20th-Fox has come up with a} 
screen debut of a “hot” juve vocal 
talent, in this case Tommy Sands. 
He registers as a potent new film 
personality who will, with proper 
material, become a boxoffice lure. | 
Unfortunately, the vehicle chosen 
for his bow can register only mod- 
erately since-the adaptation of the 
tv show that first catapulted him 
to stardom emerges as satisfactory 
fare for an adult video audience 
{but not for teenage theatregoers. 

Claude Binyon’s screenplay con- 
tains only minor changes from the 
originai Paul Monash telescript 
about a young rock 'n’ roll singer 
|and the pressures placed upon him | 
by a somewhat unscrupulous man- | 
ager on one hand and the latent | 
pulls of his religioso background. 
Manager Edmond O’Brien wants to | 
keep the kid away from the in-| 





fluences of his revivalist grand-| wins 


|father but the latter’s death event-| 
ually brings Sands to a new ma-| 
|turity in his position as a teenage 
idol. 

| Bulk of the musical numbers are 
concentrated in the first half of 
{the film; the final reels dip into, 
the dramatics inherent in the basic | 
story and it is in the sometimes} 
moralizing philosophy that the) 
picture loses its appeal for the} 
younger generation. 

Sands is excellent, both as a 
singer and as a performer, handling 
himself with an ease and natural-| 
ness that gives the part credibility. 
O’Brien turns in a top perform- 
ance as, the manager and there fs 
prime support from Nick Adams, 
as an “Okie” whom Sands hires as 
a companion in his desperate need | 
for companionship. In much! 
smaller roles, Josephine Hutchin- | 
son is quietly convincing as Sands’ | 
{aunt and Jerry Paris is good as the | 
manager’s press agent accomplice. | 
|Lili Gentle, as Sands hometown | 
girl friend, has little to do except 
| look wistful. 
| Henry Ephron’s direction is on 
{the slow side but sympathetically 
guided his tyro troupers. Musical 
numbers of Nick Castle help. Also | 
Ephron has injected some solid 
| values in the black-and-white pro- 
;duction and surrounded himself 
with a good technical crew that 
}add some assets to the film, not- 
jably in William C. Mellor’s cam- 
!era work and the effective art di- 
| rector of Lyle R. Wheeler and Her- 
man A. Blumenthal. During the 
leourse of the film, Sands sings 
|about a dozen numbers, including | 
ithe hymn “Rock of Ages.” Best 


|is the title tune, a likely hit, and 
\“Soda Pop Pop.” 





Kap. 


| Miss Lamarr manages some sem- 
blance of reality as the star who 
| seems half lit through most of the 


film, but George Nader as the extra | 
| suffers from lack of definitive char- 
acter opportunity. Direction by 
| Harry Keller seldom rises above 
the script, which generally affects 
various characters. Miss Powell | 
overplays her opening drunk se- 
quence and fares litt] better later | 
on, although she fills a bathing suit | 
with eye-filling allure. Part of Jan | 
Sterling, as a former star who still | 
has a roving eye for males and go#s 
on the make for Nader, is dragged | 
in for no particular reason. Sup- 
porting cast headed by Jerry Paris | 
and James Gleason are okay. 

Russell Metty’s camera work 
leads off generally competent tech- | 
nical credits. Whit. 


Snowfire 
(COLOR) 





Neat attraction for the pre- 
teenage audience. Release ar- 
rangements pending. 








Hollywood, Jan. 8. 

A McGowan Production, written, pro- 
duced and directed by Dorrell and Stuart | 
McGowan. Stars Snowfire, Molly Mc- | 
Gowan, Don Megowan:; features John 
Cason, Claire Kelly, /Melody McGowan, 
Mike Vallon, Rusty Westcott, Bill Alle, | 
Paul Keast. Camera, Brydon Baker; edi- | 
tor, Arthus Nadel; music, Albert Glasser. 
Previewed Jan. 3, 58. Running time, 73 | 
* | 
Snowfire Himself | 
Molly McGowan .......+.:+:- erself 
Mike McGowan .... . Don Megowan 
Buff Stoner ... John Cason 
Carol Hampton . Claire Kelly 





Melody McGowan . ; Herself 
Poco Mike Vallon 
Ean Steamer .. sccvaeses Rusty Westcott 
Skip Stoner : Bill Hale 





Patently aimed at the kiddie 
trade, “Snowfire” emerges a good 
attraction for pre-teenage audi- 
ences and a natural for Saturday 
matinee and schoolroom showings. | 

Feature, for which a release has | 
not yet been set; was lensed a year 
or so ago in and around Bryce Can- 
yon, Utah. (A tv pilot also has been 
edited from it, incidentally.) Ac- | 
tion centers around the title horse 
jand a young girl’s (Molly Mc-| 


| Hattie Neely . 


ja tough, 
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Perspective—At Last? 


St. Louis, Jan. 14. 

“There is no need yet for 
black crepe on the doors of 
motion picture’ theatres,” 
James H. Arthur, president of 
Arthur Enterprises Inc., opera- 
tors of films houses here, told 
the Advertising Club of St. 
Louis last week, 

Television was something of 
a problem during its embry- 
onic period, Arthur said, but 
theatres are now recovering 
from “present depressed con- 
dition” and heading toward a 
new era of prosperity. 

“It is now recognized that 
people have room in their 
lives for movies, radio and tv, 
no one to the exclusion- of any 
other.” 








The Missouri Traveler 
(COLOR) 


Nostalgic piece of Americana 
half-century ago, aimed at 
family trade. 


Hollywood, Jan. 10. 


Buena Vista release of Patrick Ford 
production. Stars Brandon de Wilde, Lee 
Marvin. Gary Merrill, Paul Ford; costars 
Mary Hosford; features Ken Curtis, Cal 
Tinney. Frank Cady, Kathleen Freeman, 
Will Wright, Mary Field. Directed by 
Jerry Hopper. Screenplay, Norman Shan- 


non Hall. from novel by John Burress; 
comera (Technicolor), Winton C. Hoch: 
editor, Tom McAdoo; music. Jack Mar- 
shall. Previewed Jan. 3, * Running 
time, 104 MINS. 

Biarn Turner n de Wilde | 


... Brando 
pete Lee Marvin 
Gary Merrill 


Tobias Brown 
Doyle Magee 





Finas Daugherty ........ Paul Ford 
Anna Love Price ........- Mary Hosford 
Fred Mueller ......000.--:- Ken Curtis 
Clvde Hamilton . Cal Tinney 
Willie Poole .......0.+.- . Frank Cady 
Nelda Hamilton ..... Mary Field 
Serena Poole ......... Kathleen Freeman 
Sheriff Peavy .-.+e» Will Wright 


Tom Tiner 
Billy Bryant 
. Barry Curtis 
... Eddie Little 
.. Rodnev Bell 

Helen Brown 


Rev. Thorndyke 
Henry Craig 
Jimmy Price ..... 
Red Poole 
Herb Davis 





Pos Neely Billy Newell 
Simpson Roy Jensen 
C. V. Whitney comes through 


with an interesting piece of Amer- 
icana of a half-century ago in this 
nostalgic followup to his first pic- 
ture, “The Searchers.” “The Mis- 
souri Trave!2r” is an often heart- 
warming drama of life:in a small 
Missouri town in model-T days, 


| richly spiced with humor and car- 


rying a goodnatured quality about 
its unfoldment that communicates 
to the spectator. Film will have 
particular appeal for the family 
trade. 


Based on the John Burress| 


novel, this is the story of a runa- 
way orphan whose struggle to be- 
come a farmer and earn his own 
way has a profound effect upon the 
life of a rural community. Brandon 
de Wilde plays the 15-year-old who 
becomes the center of some storm 
in the town where Gary Merrill, 
the newspaper editor, takes him 
under his wing, and Lee Marvin, 
wealthy and hardfisted 
neighboring farmer, seemingly ap- 
pears to be taking his own bitter- 
ness out on the lad but actually is 


instilling in him some of the essen- | 


tial truths of life that he had to 
learn the hard way himself. 
Highlighting the Patrick Ford 
production, which Jerry Hopper 
deftly directs from the Norman 


| Shannon Hall screenplay with an 
|evye tuned always on hemely pos- 


sibilities. is the windup Fourth of 
July celebration, including a par- 


|ade and a horse-trotting race be- 


tween the boy and his oppressor, 
with the whole town betting on 
young de Wilde. Clincher is a fight 
between Merrill and Marvin, 


| humor-ridden battle taking in the 


town’s whole main street. Use is 
made of every cornball gag and 
stunt In the book in these closing 
reels. 

Picture, which gets the benefit 


"| Sam Wyckoff .. 


al 


Gowan) friendship with the nag, | ; - 
which had been captured earlier of exceptionally fine Technicolor 
by dad (Don Megowan) from a wild | lensing by Winton C. Hoch, is 
herd. Girl lets the horse escape,| peppered with top performances. 
then keeps pop and all the villains | De Wilde captures the imagination 
from capturing him by tipping off | as the courageous lad who tries to 
the animal as to their movements. | operate a farm by himself, Merrill 
Windup finds dad agreeing to cer-| is understanding in his relations 
tain concessions (no branding, and | with the boy and Marvin is bru- 
letting horse out to roam at nigh), | tally frank in his characterization 
and daughter bringing the equine | of a man whose word is good only 
home. if it’s in writing. Paul Ford, former 
Megowan is good as the father, | horse trainer but now operator of 
while Claire Kelly, in romantic|the town’s only chili parlor and 
lead as owner of the neighboring | head of town's council, makes an 
ranch, is a capable actress as well | indelible impression in a humor- 
as a looker. Molly McGowan | ously-drawn characterization. Mary 
(daughter of Dorrell McGowan, 2s | Hosford as the town’s leading citi- 
is other cast member, Melody Mc-| zen secretly in love with Marvin 
Gowan) is generally okay, and her| is okay in spinster role. Standout 
lack of experience will probably|support also is offered by Cal 
go unnoticed by the juves. Tinney, town’s baker; Ken Curtis, 
Production credits are good, | the biacksmith, Frank Cady, school 
most notably the Eastman Color | principal; Will Wright, the sheriff. 
camera work of Brydon Baker. Technical credits are class, in- 
Snowfire, by the way, is a well-| cluding Jack Okey’s art direction, 
trained steed that takes the title| Tom McAdoo’s editing and Jack 
role in stride. Neal. Marshall's music score. | Whit. 


Day of the Badman 
(COLOR) 





Familiar oater material for the 
program market, 





Universal release of Gordon Kay pro- 
duction. rs Fred MacMurray, Joan 
Weldon, John Ericson, Robert Middle. 

Marie Windsor; features Edgar 
Buchanan, Eduard Franz, Skip liomeier, 
Directed by Keller. Screenplay, 
Lawrence Roman, from story by John M. 
Cunningham; camera (Eastman Color), 
Irving Glassberg; editor, Sherman Toddj 
music, Hans J. Salter. Previewed Jan. 7, 
‘58. Running time, 81 MINS. 
Judge Jim Scott fred MacMurray 
BEER GWOED ay vcccacsceses Joan Weldon 
Sheriff Barney Wiley......John Ericson 
Charlie Hayes Robert Middleton 
Cora Johnson ...... eeee+- Marie Windsor 
P mos Buchanan 
-... Eduard Franz 
-.. Skip Homeier 
- Peggy Converse 
Robert Foulk 


Andrew Owens. 





Howard Hayes 
Mrs. Quary : 
Silas Mordigan 


Mrs. Mordigan Rs egeaeios . Ann Doran 
Jake Hayes ..... - Lee Van Cleef 
r. Slocum ... Waller 


Rudy Hayes . 
Floyd ie 
| Monte Hayes .... 





-. Don Haggerty 
. Chris Alcaide 





A routine western for the most 
part, “Day of the Badman” stacks 
up only an average entry for the 
general program market, with but 
<< of the screen and the color 
to Wstinguish it from footage which 
appears constantly in the home. 

Lawrence Roman screenplay, 
| based on a story by John M. Cun- 
|ningham, is pivoted around Fred 
| MacMurray, judge in a _ typical 
| hoss-opera town who’s shortly to 
| pass sentence on a convicted killer 
| when into town ride four of the 
latter’s kin to see that he’s set 
free. Quartet mess up the town to 
|such an extent that seemingly 
everyone but MacMurray—the 
sheriff included—want only “ban- 
ishment” for the jailed man. Mac- 
Murray, however, sticks to his 
guns, announces a sentence of 
hanging, then returns home where, 
with only slight aid from side-kick 
Edgar Buchanan, he wipes out the 
four buddies who’d come to rub 
him out. 

In MacMurray’s capable play- 
ing the story-line gets some inter- 
est and substance whereas in less 
experienced hands the whole thing 
would have bordered on the ridicu- 
lous. Joan Weldon has the femme 
lead and is okay as the lass who's 
first in love with MacMurray, 
| switches over to John Eriscon, but 
| reverts to her first love in the end. 
| Ericson is fine as the town sheriff 

who turns cowardly when the chips 

| are down, and there’s good sup- 
| port from, among others, Robert 
| Middleton, leader of the baddies; 
| Marie Windsor, town trollop an 
|g.f. of the convicted man; and 
| Skip Homeier, another of the four 
villains. 

Harry Keller’s direction of the 
| Gordon Kay production wisely von- 
;}centrates on the action—fights, 
| beatings, shootings and the like— 
| and can also be credited with help- 
| ing to bring out the generally good 
| cast work. Benefiting film, too, is 

the Eastman Color camera work of 

| Irving Glassberg, the art direction 
| of Alexander Golitzen and Alfred 
| Sweeney, and Hana J. Salter’s 
musical score. Neal. 


Unter Achtzehn 
(Under Age) 
(AUSTRIAN) 

| Vienna, Jan. 8. 
A Paula Wessely Film release of Otto 
Duerer production. Stars Paula Wessely; 
features Vera Tschechowa, Paul Loew- 
inger, Peter Parak, Erik Frey, Louis Sol- 
| dan, Guido Wieland, Margaret Fries, 
| Toni Puschelik. Directed by Georg Tres 
|} ler. Screenplay, Emil Purri, Johannes M, 
| Simmel, Georg Tressler; camera, Sepp 
| Riff; music, Carl de Groof. At Loewen 
| Kino, Vienna. Running time, 90 MINS. 
Luise Gottschalk ....... Paula Wessely 
Elfie Breitner Vera Tschechowa 
Herr Kutzmeier Paul Loewinger 
Stefan Maurer ..... ... Peter Parak 
Walter Messmer ° Erik Frey 
Bauer Larsen .. Louis Soldan 
Dr. Janegger Guido Wieland 
Edith Messmer . . Margarete Fries 
Karli Toni Puschelik 


















| 





| One half of this picture is a 
|meticulous description of the ac- 
| tivities of welfare centers. The 
other half is old fashioned. Never- 
theless, this looks headed for & 
good boxoffice future, probably re- 
peating as a crowd-pleaser abroad 
as well. Puritans will love it, des- 
pite several sexy and strip tease 
scenes. 

Paula Wessely, working in a s0- 
cial center, sympathetically 
punches over her role. Scripters 
are to blame for such nonsense as 
not permitting a 18-year-old “bad 
girl” with a million dollar figure 
to become a mannequin and order- 
ing her to work in a laundry in- 
stead. Vera Tschechowa is a looker 
and can act. The “bad boy” Peter 
Parak manages a light touch which 
spells audience interest. Erik Fre 
is the seducer and is very 2000. 

Director Georg Tressler, grand 
old man of the Burgtheatre, either 
avoided correcting the script 4 
added the same blunders himsel 
in the yarn. However, he main- 
tains a fair pace. Sepp Riff's eee, 
ing is very fine. Other technica 
credits measure up. Maas. 
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The Safeeracker 





Ray Milland starring against 
British Intelligence situations. 
Two stories tied together, okay 
average entertainment. 





Hollywood, Jan. 10. 


Metro release of John R. Sloan produc- 





tion. Stars Ray Milland; costars Barry 
Jones; features Jeannette Sterke, Ernest 
Clark, Melissa Stribbling, Victor Mad- 
dern, Cyril Raymond, Percy Herbert. 
Director, Milland. Screenplay, Paul 
Monash; based on story by Lt. Col. Rhys 
Davies, Bruce Thomas; camera, Gerald 
Gibbs; editor, Ernest Walter; music, 
Richard Rodney Bennett. Previewed Jan. 
2, °58. Running time, 96 MINS. 

Colley Dawson .,......... Ray Milland 
Bennett Carfield ....... Barry Jones 
BORO 2c es scecevevesce Jeannette Sterke 
er =~ Victor Maddern 
Major Adbury snaeupe Ernest Clark 
Inspector Frankham...... Cyril Raymond 
FOO LAER Meligsa Stribling 
Sergeant Harper ....... Percy Herbert 
Mrs. Dawson .......+.+. Barbara Everest 
General Prior ..+. Anthony Nicholls 
Herbert Fenwright . ... David Horne 
Dakers oa . Colin Gordon 
Sir George Turvey Clive Morton 
Inspector Owing ........- John Welsh 
Belgian Messenger ..... Pamela Stirling 
Col. Charles Mercer...... Colin Tapiey 
NEL. 6 own nbecceneune Henry Vidon 
ZROMGOE cc cccvccvene Ian MacNaughton 
Oe «scewsveguebekes Bernard Fox 
DE .0cme venenenee Richard Shaw 
Lambert -.seess» Charles Lloyd Pack 
Squadron Leader Hawkes..Barry Keegan 
McCullers o2depeneus Sam Kydd 
Greek Ship Owner ........ Ferdy Mayne 
Fenwright’s Secretary...... Jackie Collins 





This British import consists of 
two separate stories, both follow- 
ing the experiences of a master 
safecracker. Qne serves aS a pro- 
log to the other. Each is interest- 
ing, but picture itself suffers from 
break in plotline. Film's melo- 
dramatic ingredients, however, 
should see it through the program 
market, where Ray Milland as star 
will give pic meaning. 

Milland, appearing in—for him 
—a somewhat offbeat role, not al- 
ways a pleasant character, also 
does a good job at direction of the 
David E. Rose production; pro- 
duced by John R. Sloan. A lively 
tempo is maintained and consider- 
able suspense accompanies the un- 
foldment, particularly major plot, 
involving British Military Intelli- 
gence in Warld War II. 

First story, which runs 45 min- 
utes, intro’s Milland as an expert 
for a London safe manufacturer. 
His flair for opening safes leads to 
him becoming a cracksman for a 
seemingly respectable antique deal- 
er who sells historical items of 
great value to greedy collectors 
who aren’t interested in their ori- 
gin. Second, and main story, un- 
twirls two years after Milland is 
caught and imprisoned, when Eng- 
land now is at war with Germany. 
British MI, learning that a com- 

lete list of German spies in Eng- 
and is in the vault of a Belgian 
chateau, “borrows”  safecracker 
from prison for the purpose of se- 
cretly opening this vault so the list 
may be photographed without the 
Germans being aware of the act. 
After being trained as a Comman- 
do, Milland is dropped with a Brit- 
ish patrol into Belgium for the ex- 
citing mission. 

Milland enacts his unsavory 
character with feeling and in his 
direction draws good performances 
from balance of principals, headed 
by Barry Jones, as the antique 
dealer, anly other member of cast 
known to audiences here. Cyril 
Raymond plays a Scotland Yard in- 
spector who jails him, then ar- 
ranges for his delivery to MI for 
the dangerous mision, and Ernest 
Clark heads the mission as an 
Army major. Jeannette Sterke 
lends distaff interest as daughter 
of a Belgian resistance leader. 

Script by Paul Monash is based 
on an original by Lt. Col. Rhys 
Davies, British Army Intelligence 
(Ret.) and Bruce Thomas. Gerald 
Gibbs’ photography is fast, Ernest 
Walter’s tight editing helps pace 
and Richard Rodney Bennett’s mu- 
sic score catches the ara 

rit. 


The Werld Was His 
Jury 


Courtroom melodrama okay 
for program spots; names of 
Edmond O’Brien and Mona 
Freeman to help. 


Hollywood, Jan. 4. 
Columbia_release of Sam Katzman pro- 


duction Stars Edmond O’Brien, Mona 
Freeman; features Karin Booth, Robert 
McQueeney, Paul Birch, John Berardino, 
Dick Cutting, Harvey Stephens, Carlos 
Romero, Hortense Petra. Directed by 
Fred F. Sears. Screenplay, Herbert Ab- 
bott Spiro; camera, Benjamin H. Kline; 
editor, Edwin Bryant; music, 


Mischa 
Bakaleinikoff Previewed Dec. 26, °57. 
Running time, 62 MINS. 
David Carson 
Robin Carson .......++-- 
Polly Barrett 
Jerry Barrett 
Martin Ranker ° r 
ony Armand . . John Berardino 
D. A. Wendell vs% Dick Cutting 
Judge Arthur Farrell .. Harvey Stephens 
Ist Mate Johnson Carlos Romero 
Pretty Girl boast Hortense Petra 
Jimmy Barrett ......+++. Kelly Junge Jr. 
Jane Barrett " ...+. Gay Goodwin 


Edmond O’Brien 
Mona Freeman 
Karin Booth 

. Robert McQueeney 
Paul Birch 





“The World Was His Jury” is a 
fairly well plotted courtroom mel- 
odrama but slow unfoldment mili- 
tates against the full interest’ sub- 





ject matter should_have enjoyed. 
Film is okay for programmer mar- 
ket, where names of Edmond 
O’Brien and Mona Freeman may | 
count. 

Sam Katzman production deals | 
with the skipper of a luxury liner | 
whose ship is burned off the New | 
Jersey coast with loss of 162 lives 
and his subsequent trial for crim- 
inal negligence. O’Brien portrays 
his crack defense attorney, who, 
with nothing to go on in the way 
of evidence to help his client, pro- 
ceeds to find this evidence via wit- 
nesses and thereby ‘brings to jus- 
tice the man responsible for the 
tragedy, the skipper’s second in 
command who was out to get his 
superior. The Herbert Abbott 
Spiro screenplay skillfully builds 
this situation of courtroom denoue- 
ment, despite a sometimes naive 
approach to courtroom technique, 
and good characterizations are pro- 
vided through Fred F. Sears’ direc- 
tion. | 

O’Brien socks over his portrayal 
of the attorney who has never lost 
a case, now faced with a possible 
guilty verdict, and Miss Freeman 
persuasively plays his wife who 
leaves him because she’s certain, | 
as _ is everybody else, that he’s) 
defending a guilty man. Robert | 
McQueeney, the accused captain, 
delivers well in a restrained per- | 
formance, Karin Booth provides) 
distaff allure as his wife, Paul | 
Birch is properly rugged as sec- 
ond-in-command, John Berardino 
scores as O’Brien’s private investi- 
gator and Harvey Stephens is dom- 
inant as the judge. 

Katzman has lined up a full | 
complement of capable techni-| 
cians, including Benjamin H. 
Kline, camera; Paul Palmentola, 
art direction; Edwin Bryant, edit- 
ing. Whit. 


—_—— 


Gun Fever 





e Routine action meller. 


Hollywood, Jan. 3. 


United Artisis release of Harry Jack- | 
son-Sam_ Weston production. Co-pro- | 
, Edward L. Rissien. Stars Mark 
Stevens, co-stars John Lupton, introduces | 
Jana Davi. Features Aaron Saxon, Jerry | 
Barclay, Norman Fredric. Directed by | 
Stevens; screenplay, Stanley H. Silver- | 
man, Stevens from story by Harry S. | 
Franklin, Julius Evans; camera, Charles | 
Van Enger; editor, Lee Gilbert; music, | 
Paul Dunlap. Previewed Jan. 3, °58. | 
Running time, 83 MINS. | 
ON EES PA TET oe Mark Stevens 
.. John Lupton 
. Larry Storch 
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A drawn-out vengeance theme, | 
“Gun Fever” shapes as acceptable 
program fare, particularly in action 
areas where patrons accept fist and 
gun fights as substitutes for story. 
It’s overlong at 83 minutes but com- 
petently made within its budget 
boundaries and should get satisfac- | 
tory returns for producers Harry | 
Jackson and Sam Weston and co-| 
producer Edward L, Rissien. Mark | 
Stevens and John Lupton, both} 
regulars on tv screens, are the| 
only familiar cast names but little | 
marquee value is indicated. 


Stevens directed and co-scripted, 
in addition to starring, stretching 
himself thin in the process. Screen- | 
play which Stanley H. Silverman 
and Stevens fashioned from a story | 
by Harry S. Franklin and Julius 
Evans casts Stevens as a fast-gun | 
miner whose parents are killed by 
Indians led by a white renegade 
and Stevens vows vengeance. 
Lupton is his partner and the son | 
of the renegade from whom ei 


has long since parted because of 
the father’s villainy. After the 
required amount of violence and 
some incidental romance with new- 
comer Jana Davi, the renegade is | 
slain and Lupton, though badly | 
wounded, apparently will start life | 
anew with Miss Davi while Stevens 
rides alone. 

Dialog is sometimes incongruous 
for the characters and locale and 
Stevens’ direction is much too 
leisurely between fights, some of 
which could have been staged. He's 
appropriately tightlipped through- 
out and Lupton is credible. Miss 
Davi has an interesting face and 
figure, glimpsed partially in a 
bathing scene (a separate, nude 
version was shot for foreign audi- 
ences and may engender a trifle 
more interest). Supporting cast 
work is headed by Larry Storch’s 
work as a Mexican gunslinger but 
Aaron Saxon overacts as the rene- 
gade and the lesser portrayals are 
all stock. 

Producers took full advantage of 
outdoor lensing, including making 
use of weather conditions. Camera | 
work by Charles’Van Enger is 
okay and the other technical cre- 
dits are average. Kap. | 





|is well mounted and vivid back- 


The Lady Takes a Flyer 
(C’SCOPE—COLOR) 


Lana Turner and Jeff Chandler 
teamed in so-so story. Fair 
returns indicated. 








Hollywood, Jan, 10. 
Universal release of William Alland 
Production. Stars Lana Turner, Jeff 
Chandler; costars Richard Denning, Andra 
Martin; features Chuck Connors, Reta 


Shaw, Alan Hale Jr., Jerry Paris. Di- 
rected by Jack Arnold. Screenplay, Danny 
Arnold; story, Edmund H. North; cam- 
era (Eastmancolor), Irving ‘Glassberg; 
editor, Sherman Todd; music, Herman 
Stein. Previewed Jan. 7 Running 
time, 93 MINS. 

ET ee Lana Turner 
Mike Dandridge......... Jeff Chandler 


Al Reynolds. ......... 
Nikki Taylor ... 
Phil Donahoe .. 
Nurse Kennedy .. 
Frank Henshaw 
Willie Ridgely ....... 
Collie Minor 
CONOER so ncdveapestses 
Tower Officer .......... 


Richard Denning 
... Andra Martin 
. Chuck Connors 

Reta Shaw 
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Teaming of Lana Turner and 
Jeff Chandler figure to help the 
chances of this peacetime air yarn, 


which otherwise falls ge * sat-| Eseape From Red Roek 
ilm is} 
| burdened with plodding treatment | 


isfactory entertainment. 


that militates against ready accep- 
tance, but star names—particularly 
femme’s firepower after her per- 
formance in “Peyton Place”—! 
coupled with a spicy bathtub se-! 
quence may be exploited for fair. 
returns in general market. - 
Duo enact husband-and-wife 
owners of a plane ferrying service 
which first takes them to all parts 
of the world, the separates them 
when the husband takes his planes 
out alone after the birth of their 
baby. William Alland production 





dropping is afforded by good use| Pete Archer esdon Boot 
of color. Dramatically, however, | Fattis ..----.++++---+++++- pi pr 
film seldom gets off the ground) Boyce -°)./°//27/27. Courtland Shepard 
and only in the finale when femme | Maria Chavez .. Tina Menard 


is trying to bring in her near-gas-| ¢° 


less plane, with the airstrip 
shrouded by fog, does action come 
to life. Attempted useage of com- 
edy sometimes results in eloying 
coyness, 

Danny Arnold screenplay opens 
with Chandler, a former Air Force 


colonel, meeting his wartime bud-| Ma"® 


dy, Richard Denning, at a Cali- 
fornia airport, where latter oper- 
ates a flying school and Miss Tur- | 
ner, former wartime ferry pilot, is | 
an instructor. Chandler is all! 
steamed up about starting a ferry 





| service and trio go into partner- 


ship. In Japan, on an assignment, | 
Chandler and distaffer fall in love, 
and marry upon returning to, 
States. For a honeymoon, they go! 
on a ferrying trip through Europe. | 
Back home, conflict rises between | 


7) Iren Eyes Cody | couple when she reveals she ex-| OWN 
:..._ Eddie Little | pects a baby and insists upon rent-/| story of a young ranchman forced 
- April Delavanti | ing a house, rather than live in an|to take to the trail after being 


apartment. Later, after infant is) 
born, she remains at home while 
Chandler takes to the clouds. Film 


George Selk | builds to a climax when wife takes | Suited to theme, which winds in an 


one of the planes Chandler is to 
deliver in England and flies the| 
Atlantic. Chandler beating her 


there and directing her to the 
ground through the fog. 

Jack Arnold’s direction is as 
smooth as script will permit and 
manages to get capable perform- 
ances from his players. Miss Tur- 
ner lends allure to her role, Chand- 
ler is properly rugged and Denning 
competently handles a light char- 
acterization. Andra Martin is in 
for romantic conflict as a femme 
pilot who goes on make for Chand- 
ler, and Chuck Connors and Jerry 
Paris are pilots and Lee J. Thomp- 
son scores as a glib secretary. 

Irving Glassberg’s color photog- 
raphy heads up good technical 
credits, and editing by Sherman 
Todd, music by Herman Stein and 
art direction by Alexander Golitz- 
en and Richard H. Riedel also 
count. Whit. 


Diamond Safari 


Minor entertainment but 
filmed in Johannesburg, South 
Africa, for good backgrounds. 
Filler. H 








Hollywood, Jan. 6. 
Twentieth-Fox release of Gerald Mayer 
Production, directed by Mayer. Stars 
Kevin McCarthy; features Andre Morell. | 
Screenplay, Larry Marcus; camera, David | 
Millin, Peter Lang; editors, Carl Pier- | 
son, Peter Pitt; music, Woolf Phillips. | 

Previewed Jan. 2, 58. Running time, 


Harry Jordan +++» Kevin McCarthy 
Sgt. vam der Cliffe ....... Joel Herholdt | 
Compound Manager .Gert van den r | 
Stephen Timbu eoffrey Tsobe 


Police Boy .....-seccecees Harry Mekels 
Medicine Man ....+eesrs Thomas Buson 
Williamson .....s+ccsee+e. Andre Morell | 
Petey . Joanna Douglas | 






. Betty McDowall 
Patrick Simpson 
John Clifford 


Louise Saunders . 
Carlton .......-+ 


Joc 
Phillips 





chal .. Michael McNeile 

Beubens .... +... s22eeeseee Robert Bice | 
Glass Blower’s Wife ...... Frances Driver 
This indie effort, filmed for | 
the most part in Johannesburg, 


South Africa, stacks up as gener- 
ally uninteresting filler fare. The 
backgrounds provide some value, 
put there’s little else to distinguish 
release. 


credited as exec producer, to lense 
a vidpix series around this foreign 
locale. Two “pilots” subsequently 
were tied together with a week's 
Hollywood filming to make this 
feature. 
| Screenplay by Larry Marcus is 
| pivoted around Kevin McCarthy, a! 
private investigator. He first clears 
| a native of a murder charge, then 
| rounds up a pair of diamond smug- | 
glers. And that’s about it. 
McCarthy, only “name” in the 
cast, is authorative in star role, | 
giving film one of its biggest as- 
sets. Betty McDowall, as one of the 
smugglers, eventually killed along | 
with cohort John Clifford, also is | 
good in the leading femme part. 
Top featured and okay as one of 
the suspects is Andre Morell, 
Direction of Gerald Mayer, who 
also praduced, is stock, as are 
majority of the technical contribu- 
tions. Foreign filming, incidentally, 
was done in color, but picture is | 
being released in black-and-white. 
Neal. 





(REGALSCOPE) 





Fast-moving oater. 





Hollywood, Jan. 10. 
Twentieth-Fox release of Bernard Glas- 
ser production. Stars Brian Donlevy; co- 
stars Eilene Janssen, Gary Murray, Jay 
Cc P features William Phipps, 
Michael Healey, Nesdon Booth, Daniel 
i Directed by Edward Bernds. 
Screenplay, rnds; camera, Brydon 
Baker; editor, John F. Link; music, Les 


Baxter. Previewed Jan. 8, ‘58. Running 
time, 75 MINS. 

one Grierson .......... Brian Donlevy 
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There’s enough rapid action in 
“Escape from Red* Rock” to heep 
audiences occupied in the oater 
market. Story line is sufficiently 
different to warrant good suspense 
and star name of Brian Donlevy is 
good for an added boost. 

Edward Bernds’ direction of his 
screenplay logically builds 


falsely accused of a holdup mur- 
der. Bernard Glasser tosses in the 
type of production values best 


Apache attack on a shack occupied 


| David Faliam ahs 





by rancher and the girl he took 
with him, now his bride. Donlevy 
apparently was cast for name value, 


since his role is minor, but he Lulu 
dominates his brief footage as an! {J#!" .-- 
| outlaw leader soft about babies. 





Gary Murray is strongly set as 
the young rancher whose loyalty 
to a brother accused of being a 
bandit and killer is so fierce that 
he constantly is taking on the whole | 
town in fights. Against his will, | 
he’s pressed into casing a holdup | 
job planned by Donlevy, who has | 
brought the wounded brother back | 
to Murray, to whom it’s made clear 
that unless he throws in on the job | 
his brother will be left to die. | 
After the holdup in which he 
doesn’t participate, Murray learns 
he’s supposed to have murdered a} 
woman and lights out with Eilene 
Janssen, whose drunken stepfather | 
constantly is beating her, and) 
they’re wed in a Mexican hamlet. 
Taking refuge in the cabin of a 
settler, they find Apaches have} 
killed man and his wife but over- 
looked a tiny baby, whom the young, 
couple proceed to care for. 
sheriff's posse finally saves them | 
from another attack. 


: h 
Donlevy is his usual authorita- | 


tive self, particularly in later se-| 
quences when he and his gang 
descend on young couple in their} 
hideaway. Both Murray and Miss 
Janssen are good, although latter’s | 
dialog is brief, and Jay C. Flippen | 
registers as a soft-hearted sheriff. | 
William Phipps and Michael Healey | 
also rate as outlaws, and Nesdon | 
Booth is okay as the stepfather. 
Technical departments are well 
executed, leading off with Brydon 
Baker’s photography, John F. 
Link's editing, Les Baxter's music 
score and Rudi Feld’s art direction. 
Whit. 





Andrus Productions Inc. has 
been authorized to conduct a film 
and television productions business | 
in New York, with capital stock of! 
200 shares, no par value. Directors 
are: Malon S. Andrus and Valda- 
mar Peterson; Marguerite’ L. 


Return to Warbow 
(COLOR) 


For minor oater market. 


Hollywood, Dee, 27. 


Columbia release of Wallace MacDon- 
ald production. Stars Phil Carey; features 
Catherine McLeod, Andrew Duggan, Wil- 
liam Leslie, Robert J. Wilke, James Grif- 
fith, Jay Silverheels, Chris Olsen. Directed 
by Ray Nazarro. Screenplay, Les Savage 
Jr.. based on his novel; camera (Techni- 





color), Henry Freulich; editor, Charles 
Ne!son; music, Mischa Bakaleinikoff, Pre- 
viewed Dec 57. Running time, 66 
MINS. 
Clay Hollister ...... ‘ Phil Carey 
Kathleen Fallam ...... Catherine McLeod 
Murray Fallam .......... Andrew Duggan 
SORE i... .ccucecuneues William Leslie 
d Robert J. Wilke 
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Harry Lauter 
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Joe Forte 
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“Return to Warbow” is routine 
western entertainment. Screenplay 
has no highlights and direction 
does nothing to generate excite- 
ment. Good color pictorial values, 
but no cast names, 

The Les Savage Jr., script starts 
with an okay premise but fails to 
develop its potential. Movement 
remains at a monotone. Ray Naz- 
arro's direction is slack and the 
whole feeling of the Wallace Mac- 
Donald production is old-fashioned 
and lacking in the snap necessary 
to please modern-day audiences. 
Cast consequently suffers from 
lack of opportunity. 

Plot follows Phil Carey, who 
escapes from Arizona Territorial 
Prison with two other cons to re- 
turn to his former home to pick 
up $30,000 stolen in a stagecoach 
robbery 11 years before. Deal calls 
for him to. share the loot with his 
two companions, who in turn hope 
to eradicate him as soon as they 
lay hands on the coin. supposedly 
held by Carey’s drunken brother. 
It develops brother has gambled 
money away. > 

Carey tries hard to rise above 
role and Catherine McLeod as his 
former girl friend is as good as 
script will permit, the same said 
for William Leslie and Robert J. 
Wilke as his two pals, James 
Griffith in brother role, Andrew 
Dugevan the husband of Miss Mc- 
Leod and Chris Oisen as her son, 

Henry Freulich’s color camera 
work is excellent. Balance of tech- 
nical credits are standard. Whit. 





Charmants Garcons 


(Charming Boys) 
(FRENCH; COLOR: SONGS; 
DANCE) 





Paris, Jan. 8. 

Sirius release of ae Roitfeld pro- 
duction, Stars Zizi Jeanmaire, Henri 
Vidal, Francois Perier, Daniel Gelin: 
features Gert Froebe, Jacques Dacqmine, 
Marie Daems. Directed by Henri De- 
coin. Screenplay, Charles Spaak: camera 
(Eastman-color), Pierre Montazel; editor, 
Claude Durand; music, Guy Beart, Georges 
Van_Parys; choreography, Roland Petit. 
At Marignan, Paris 


Running time, 1 
MINS. . ‘ad 


Se Ceewersercoces cece Zizi Jeanmaire 
Daniel Gelin 
Henri Vidal 





Robert . . Francois Perier 
Edmond ... R Gert Froebe 
Charles Jacques Decamine 
Max ‘ Gil_ Vidal 
GOPENO wciscccgvcess Marie Daems 
rr ray Poree Jacques Berthier 


Around Zizi Jeanmaire is built 
an attempted tale of a young caba- 
ret singer-dancer besieged by a 
flock of men trying to win her 
charms, but with none having ma- 
trimony in view. Pic lays out, in 
sketchy fashion, her series of run- 
ins with all the boys who deceive 
her but give her plenty of atten- 
tion until she meets the Mr. Right 
for the traditional ending. 

Main flaw in the film is its tra- 
ditional aspect which mainly ‘un- 
folds a rather unsavory tale, saved 
from time to time by shafts of hu- 
mor. This is primarily an exploi- 
tation item for the U.S. with a plus 
item in Zizi Jeanmaire. However, 
color print costs make this a 
chancey bet. Pic looks to do well 
ere, 

Miss Jeanmaire has a limp writ. 
manager Who brings on a big, lech- 
erous millionaire who follows her 
about waiting for the weak spot 
when he can buy in. He trails her 
around France when she discon- 
solately takes off after finding her 
current love is married. Follows 
interludes with a boxer and a gen- 


; tleman thief until she finally finds 


the right fellow after the million- 
aire backs the show she has want- 
ed to do. 

Miss Jeanmaire is uneven in the 
character with the lowlife zest 
somewhat too mannered, but perks 
up in her song and dance bits. 
Some catchy tunes are involved 
but the dances remain stagebound, 
Men all impart okay aspects in 
their conventional roles with Gert 
Froebe standout as the conniving 
millionaire. Technical credits are 
good. It is a followup, from a dis- 
taff point of view to “Adorable 


Picture actually is the outgrowth | Jones, William V. Armstrong was Creatures” which did their biz in 


of an idea by Edward Dukoff,| 


filing attorney at Albany. j 


the U.S. two years ago. Mosk, 
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Blockbusters Boost L.A. Biz; ‘Kiss’ 


Tepid $11,000, ‘Sayonara’ Smash 24G 
For 3d, Peyton’ Terrific 296, 5th 


Los Angeles, Jan. 14. 

Sharp dip is being taken by local 
first-runs this frame because of 
lack of strong openers, and sliding 
biz of some holdovers. However, a 
majority of the really big block- 
busters are holding up well. “Say- 
onara” in third session at Holly- 
wood Paramount is tops for a sin- 
gie situation with a hotsy $24,000. 

“Peyton Place” still is great with 
$29,000 in fifth frame, three 
houses. And “Farewell To Arms” 
should do an okay $55,200 in ninth 
round special roadshowing in eight 
houses, including $15,500 at Chin- 
ese-Los Angeles combo. 

Among newcomers; “Kiss Them 
For Me” is only tepid $11,000 in 
first multiple run showing. “Ger- 
vaise,” launching the El Rey on 
new arty policy, is fine $6,000. 
“Old Yeller” still is nice in third 
Fox Wilshire round. 

Hard-ticket pix all are showing 
up fairly weil. “Bridge on River 
Kwai” looks great $21,500 in 
fourth Egyptian session. “Seven 
Wonders of World” and “Around 
World in 80 Days” alse continue 
stoutly. 

Estimates for This Week 

State, Hawaii (UATC-G&S) 
(2,404; 1,106; 90-$1.50) — “Zero 
Hour” (Par) and “Submarine Com- 
mand” (Par) (reissue). Modest 
$10,600. Last week, State with New 
Fox, El Rey, “Les Girls” (M-G) 
(ist multi-run), plus second fea- 
tures (2d wk), $13,600. Hawaii with 

- Hillstreet, Ritz, “Pal Joey” (Col) 
(ist multi-run) and “Tijuana 
Story” (Col) (2d wk, Hawaii, Hill- 
street; Ist wk, Ritz), $21,100. 

Orpheum, New Fox, Uptown 
(Metropolitan -FWC) | (2,213; 965; 
1,715; 90-$1.50)—“Kiss Them for 
Me” (20th) (1st multi-run) and 
“Doctor at Large” (U). Tepid $11,- 
000 or near. Last week, Orpheum, 
Uptown with Hollywood, “Enemy 


Below” (20th) and “Plunder Road” week, $12,000. 


(20th), $21,700. 
Downtown Paramount, 
(ABPT-FWC) (3,300; 825; 90-$1.50) 
—‘“Deep Six” (WB) and “Taming 
(Continued on page 20) 


‘Sayonara’ Fancy $10,000, 
2d K.C. Wk.; ‘Water’ Same, 
‘Peyton’ Tall 836, 3d 


Kansas City, Jan. 14. 
Healthy biz, sparked by top 
roduct continues, as most fronts 
uave holdovers. “Rodan” is a 
bright newcomer in four Fox Mid- 
west houses. “Raintree County” at 
hexy, “Peyton Place” at the Tower, 
“Sayonara” at Paramount and 
“Don't Go Near Water” at Midland 
all are very big hold overs. ‘“‘Pey- 
ton” is doing so well currently in 
third week, it will stay a fourth. 
Estimates for This Week 
Glen (Dickinson) (700; 75-90) — 
“Bob and Sally” (Indie) and “She 
Shoulda Said No” (Indie) (6th wk). 
Hearty $2,000; holds. Last week, 
$3,000. 


Isis, Brookside, Vista, Granada 
(Fox Midwest) (1,350; 900; 750; 
1,217; 85-90)—“Rodan” (DCA). Big 
$18,000 as Fox Midwest combines 
usual subsequent-runs with regular 
first-run Granada. Last week, sub- 
sequent-run. 

Kimo (Dickinson) (504; 90-$1.25) 
— “How To Murder Rich Uncle” 
(Col) (3d wk). Pleasant $2,000; 
holds. Last week, $2,500. 

Midland (Loew) (3,500; 90-$1.25) 
— “Don’t Go Near Water” (M-G) 
(2d wk). Stays for nine days, strong 
$10,000. Last week, great $15,000, 
best in months. 





Missouri (SW-Cinerama) (1,194; 
$1.25-S2) — “Seven Wonders of 
World” (Cinerama) (20th wk). 


Okay $8,500. Last week, with holi- 
day play, big $12,000. 

Paramount (UP) (1,900; 90-$1.25) 
—‘‘Sayonara” (WB) (2d wk). Fancy 
$10,000; holds. Last week, $15,000. 


Rockhill (Little Art Theatres) 
(750; 75-90) — “It Happened in 
Park” (Indie). Moderate $1,500. 


Last week, “Doctor at Large” (U) 
(2d wk), $1,200. 

Roxy (Durwood) (879; 90-$1.25- 
$1.50)—“Raintree County” (M-G) 
(3d wk). Bullish $8,000; holds. Last 
week, $11,000. 

Tower (Fox Midwest) (2,100; 90- 
$1.25)—"Peyton Place” (20th) (3d 
wk). Lofty $8,500; stays on. Last 
week, $10,500. 

Uptown, Fairway (Fox Midwest) 


(2,943; 790, 75-90) — “Tarnished 
Angee” ‘U) and “Ride a Violent 
Mile’ (20th) (2d wk). Oke $4,000 


in 5 days. Last week, with Granada 
in combo, hearty $14,000. 











Tris | $1.25) 





Broadway Grosses 


Estimated Total Gross 
This week $574,300 
(Based on theatres) 
Last Year $574,600 
(Based on 23 theatres) 


Peyton’ Terrific E 
$35,000 in Philly 


Philadelphia, Jan. 14. 

While bad weather in middle of 
past week hit all houses, weekend 
trade ry up sharply with the 
big holiday openers garnering the 
major coin. “Peyton Place” is get- 
ting the top coin with a mighty 
take at the Fox in second round. 
“Sayonara” is rated terrific in third 
Randolph stanza. “Gervaise” con- 
tinues socko in third Trans-Lux 
week. “Don’t Go Near Water” also 
is amazingly big in second session 
at the Arcadia. 

Estimates for This Week 

Arcadia (S&S) (526; 99-$1.80)— 
“Don’t Go Near Water” (M-G) (2d 
wk). Splashy $12,000. Last week, 
$20,000. 

Boyd (SW - Cinerama) (1,430; 
$1.20-$2.80) —‘“‘Search for Para- 
dise” (Cinerama) (15th wk). Okay 
$9,100. Last week, $21,000 with 
year-end holidays. 





to say a 











Fox (National) (2,500; 55-$1.80)— | 


“Peyton Place” (20th) (2d wk).| 
Mighty $35,000. Last week, 
$47,000 


Goldman (Goldman) (1.250; 65- 
$1.25)—“Tarnished Angels” (U) (3d 
wk). Down to aoke $6,500. Last 


Green Hill (Serena) (750; 75- 
(closed Sundays) — “Novel 
Affair” (Indie) (3d wk). So-so $3,- 


200. Last week, $3,600. 
Mastbaum (SW) (4,370: 99-$1 49) 


—“Girl Most Likely” (U). Poor 
$7,000. Last week, “Deep Six” 
(WB) (2d wk), $6,000. 

Midtown (Goldman) (1,000; $2- 


$2.75)—“‘Raintree County” (M-G) 


(2d wk). Still big at $12,000. Last | 


week, $27,000. 

Randolph (Goldman) (1,250; 65- 
$1.25)—“Sayonara” (WB) (3d wk). 
Terrific $23,000. Last week, 
$37,000. 

Stanley (SW) (2,900; 99-$1.80)— 
“Pal Joey” (Col) (10th wk). Still 
big $10,000. Last week, $17,000. 

Stanton (SW) (1,483; 99-$1.49)— 
“Old Yeller” (BV) (3d wk). Okay 
$9,500. Last week, $20,000. 

Trans-Lux (T-L) (500; 99-$1.80) 
—“Gervaise” (Cont) (3d wk). Con- 
tinues sock at $4,400. Last week, 
$6,500. 

Studio (Goldberg) (499; 99-$1.49) 
—‘Razzia” (Kass) (3d wk). Good 
$3,200. Last week, $4,000. 

Viking (Sley) (1,000; 75-$1.49)— 
“Sad Sack” (Par) (4th wk) 
“Invisible Boy” (M-G) (2d wk. 
Fair $7,000. Last week, $10,000 

World (Pathe) (500; 99-$1.49)— 
“Bolshoi Ballet” (Rank) (3d wk). 
Good $3,500. Last week, $4,500. 


and | 


‘SAYONARA’ SOCK 126, 
PORT.; ‘PEYTON’ $10,000 


Portland, Ore., Jan. 14. 

Biz continues to soar at first- 
runs here this round, with nearly 
all spots showing blockbusters. 
Last week’s total gross was the 
greatest of any for many years 
covering like periods. Holdovers 
lare smash all around. “Raintree 

ounty” holds for a third at the 
Broadway. “Sayonara” continues 
for a second rousing session at the 
Fox. “Peyton Place” is hotsy at 
the Orpheum in second while 
“Don’t Go Near Water” at Liberty 
is nice. “Legend of Lost” shapes 
|good in second Paramount week. 
| Estimates for This Week 
| Broadway (Parker) (1,875; $1- 
$1.50)—“‘Raintree County” (M-G) 
(3d wk). Lofty $8,000 or near. | 
Last week, hefty $15,700. 

Fine Arts (Foster) (425; 90-$1.25) 
|—“Lady Chatterly’s Lover” . (In- 
|die). Lusty $3,000. Last week, 
“Last Bridge” (Indie), $1,300. 

Fox (Evergreen) (1,536; $1-$1.50) 
—Sayonara” (WB) (2d wk). Sock 
$12,000. Last week, $17,600. 

Guild (Foster) (400; $1.25)— 
“Constant Husband” (Indie). Oke 
$2,500. Last week, “Doctor A 
Large” (Indie) (2d wk), $2,300. | 

Liberty (Hamrick) (1,890; 90- 
$1.25\—‘‘Don’t Go Near The Water” 
(M-G) and “Careless Years” (UA) 
(2d wk). Nifty $7,000 or close. 
Last week, $13,000. 

Orpheum (Evergreen) (1,600; $1-| 
$1.50\—“Peyton Place” (20th) (2d| 
wk). Torrid $10,000. 
$16,400. 

Paramount (Port-Par) (3,400; 90- 
$1.25)—“‘Legend of Lost” (UA) and 
“Dalton Girls” (UA) (2d wk). Good 
$8,000 or close. Last week, $12,-| 
300. 


Peyton’ Mighty | 
$27,000, Pitt Ace 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 14. 

While “Sayonara” continues its 
booming business at Stanley and 
“Don’t Go Near Water” is holding 
up very well in the wind-up at 
Penn, “Peyton Place” has arrived 
at the Harris to give the downtown 
area another blockbuster. In the} 
meantime, “And God ng. ree- 











Woman” keeps on smashing rec- 
ords at the Squirrel Hill nabe| 
,arter. Nixon finished nine-month | 
run of “Around World in 80 Days” | 
at top-speed. 
Estimates for This Week - 

Fulton (Shea) (1,700; 80-$1.25)— 
“Man in Shadow” (U) and “This Is 


Russia” (U). Will be lucky to get | 
okay $5,000. Last week, “The| 
Enemy Below” (20th) (2d wk-9| 
days), $6,000 on top of $11,000 first | 
stanza. 

Guild (Green) (500; 85-99)— 
“Lost Continent” (Lopert) (4th 


wk). Too much against it and in| 
12 days looks only $2,000. Last 
week, $1,900. 
Harris (Harris) (2,165; 99-$1.50) 
—“Peyton Place” (20th). Bad 
weather first couple of days may 
|have hurt. However, the $22,000 
in sight is terrific here. Indicates | 
a long stay. Last week, “Restless | 
Breed” (20th) and “God Is My 
Partner” (Indie), brought in at last | 
minute for $2,250 in 4 days. } 
Nixon (Rubin) (1,500; $1.25-$3)— | 
|“Around the World” (UA) (39th | 
wk). Final stanza skyrocketed on 
closing notice, shooting up to sun- | 
(Continued on page 20) 





‘Peyton Great $15,000, Balto; ‘Joey’ | 


Hot 96, Both 3d, 


Baltimore, Jan. 14. 

The holiday glow was still on 
here for some spots with the big- 
gies still looking great and holding 
on in follow-up frames. “Peyton 
Place” is still great in third Cen- 
tury session. “Sayonara” at Stan- 
ley also is big in third. “Raintree 
County” shapes smash at Film 
Centre in second. “Pal Joey” is 
still strong in third stanza at the 
Hippodrome. “Enemy Below” 
shapes okay at the New opening 
round. 

Estimates for This Week 

Century (Fruchtman) (3,100; 50- 
$1.50)—“Peyton Place” (20th) (3d 
wk). Great $15,000 after $20,000 in 
second frame. 

Cinema (Schwaber) (460; 50- 
$1.25) — “God Created Woman” 
(Kings) (9th wk). Good $5,000 after 
$5,300 last week. 

Film Centre (Rappaport) 
50-$1.50) “Raintree County” 
(M-G) (2d wk). Great $10,000 after 
$20,000 opener. 

Five West (Schwaber) (460; 50- 
$1.25)—“Smallest Show On Earth” 


(890; | 


Sayonara Big 176 


| (Indie). Light $2,000. Last week, |(20th) and “Plunder Road” (20th) | Last week, $9,000. 


“Ship Was Loaded” (ndie) (2d wk), 
$2,300. 

Hippodrome (Rappaport) (2,300; 
50-$1.25) — “Pal Joey” (Col) (3d 
wk). Hotsy $9,000 after $15,000 in 
second. 


| Mayfair (Fruchtman) (980; 50- 
$1.25)—“Tall Stranger” (AA). Fair 
$5,000. Last week, “Legend of | 
Lost” (UA) (3d wk), $5,000. 

New (Fruchtman) (1,600; 50- 
$1.25) — “Enemy Below” (20th). | 
Okay $8,000. Last week, “Sad 


Sack” (Par) (3d wk), $6,000. | 

Playhouse (Schwaber) (400; 50- 
$1.25)—“‘Panic in Parlor” (DCA) | 
(3d wk). ‘Nice $3;000 after $3,800 
in second. | 

Stanley (SW) (3,200; 50-$1.50)— | 
“Sayonara” (WB) (3d wk). Big 
| $17,000 after $18,000 for second. | 

Town (SW -Cinerama) (1,125; | 
$1.25-$2.25)—“‘Seven Wonders of | 
| World” (Cinerama) (3d wk). Nice 
| $9,000, with special matinee show- 
ings for students. Previous week, 
| $18,000. 





Cincy Still Big; ‘Peyton’ Wow 186, 


‘Sayonara Stout 196, 


‘Legend’ 6G 
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Key City Grosses 


Estimated Total Gross 

This Week ........ $2,874,500 
(Based on 22 cities and 256 

theatres, chtefly ftrst runs, in- 

cluding N. Y.) 

Total Gross Same Week 

Last Year . $2,979,200 
(Based on 24 cities and 238 

theatres.) 


‘Angels’ Lofty 86, 
Prov.; ‘Girls’ 126 


14. 
“Sayonara’ in its third sesh at 











Providence, Jan. 


. Majestic and “Les Girls” at the 


State currently are topping a gross- 
happy town. “Around World” is 
steady in 14th session at Elmwood. 
Top newcomer is “Tarnished An- 
gels” rated nice at Albee. 
Estimates for This Week 
Albee (RKO) (2,200; 60-85)— 


Last week, | “Tarnished Angels” (U) and “Look- | 


ing for Danger” (AA). Nice $8,000. 
Last week, “Enemy Below” (20th) 
and “Escape from Red _ Rock” 
(20th), $7,500. 


Elmwood (Snyder) (745; $2-$2.50) | 


—‘‘Around World in 80 Days” (UA) 
(14th wk). Steady $8,500. Last 
week, $8,800. 

Majestic (SW) (2,200; 90-$1.25)-= 


“Sayonara” (WB) (3d wk). Sock 
$12,000. Second was $14,000. 
State (Loew) (3,200; 65-80)— 


“Les Girls” (M-G) and “Ride Back”: 


(M-G) (2d wk). Neat $12,000 in 
nine days. First was $15,000. 
Strand (National Realty) (2,200; 
60-85)—“Operation Mad Ball” (Col) 
and “Escape from San Quentin” 
(Col). Oke $7,000. Last week, 
“Sad Sack” (Par) and “Gun Battle 
at Monterey” (Par) (2d wk), $3,000. 


‘STRANGER’ GOOD 226, 
HUB; ‘PEYTON’ FAT 286 


Boston, Jan. 14. 

Big pictures still are running 
since the holidays with little new 
product and with trade holding 
solid. ‘“Razzia” did so well at the 
Pilgrim that it also was put into 
Mayflower. It’s hotsy in both. 
“Tall Stranger” is good at the Para- 
mount and Fenway. “Peyton 
Place” in third at Memorial still 
is terrific. “Bridge on River Kwai” 
on hardticket policy at Gary 
shapes wow in third. “Sayonara” 
is stout in third at the Metropoli- 
tan. 





Estimates for This Week 

Astor (B&Q) (1,372; $1.65-$2.75) 
—‘Raintree County” (M-G) (13th 
wk). Oke $5,000. Last week, 
$6,000. 

Beacon Hill (Sack) (678: 90- 
$1.25)—“Old Yeller” (BV) (3d wk). 
Big $8,500. Last week, $12,000. 


Boston (SW-Cinerama) (1,354; 
$1.25-$2.65)—“Search for Para- 
dise” (Cinerama) (8th wk). Slick 


$17,000. Last week, $14,000. 

Copley (Indie) (961; 90-$1.25)— 
“Grand Maneuver” (Indie). Good 
$6,500. Last week, “Only French 
Can” (Indie) (2d wk), $3,500. 

Exeter (Indie) (1,200; 60-$1.25)— 
“Admirable Crichton” (Col) (5th 
wk). Fourth week was fine $7,000. 
Last week, $9,500. 

Fenway (NET) (1,378; 60-$1.10) 
—“Tall Stranger” (AA) and “Af- 
fair in Havana” (AA). Oke $16,- 
000. Last week, “Enemy Below” 


(10 days), $7,000. 

Gary (Sack) (1,340; $1.50-$2.75) 
—‘“Bridge on River Kwai” (Col) 
(3d wk). Smash $25,000. Last 
week, $24,000. 

Kenmore (Indie) (700; 85-$1.25) 
—‘Across Bridge’ (Rank) (3d wk). 
Neat $6,000. Last week, $7,000. 

Paramount (NET) (1,700; 60-$1) 
—“Tall Stranger” (AA) and “Af- 
fair in Havana” (AA). Hot $16,000. 
Last week, “Enemy Below” (20th) 
and “Plunder Road” (20th) (10 
days), $19,000. 

Saxon (Sack) (1,100; $1.50-$3.30) 
—‘Around World” (AA) (40th wk). 
Happy $17,500. Last week, $17,- 
000. 

Pilgrim (ATC) (1,700; 60-$1)— 
“Razzia” (For) and “Triple Decep- 
tion” (Rank) (2d wk). Smash $14,- 
000. Last week, $16,000. 

Mayflower (ATC) (689: 60-$1)— 
“Razzia’ (For) and “Triple Decep- 
tion” (Rank). Hotsy $6,200. 

Memorial (RKO) (3,000; 75-$1.25) 
—Peyton Place” (20th) (3d wk). 

(Continued on page 20) 


Cincinnati, Jan. 14 

Tall ,rogses continue to brighten 
Cincy’s film front this week after 
the five-figure feast last stanza, 
rocketed in by New Year’s Eve. 
“Sayonara” at the flagship Albee 
is tops in second stanza, but 
“Peyton Place” is much stronger 
in third round at the smaller 
Palace. “Raintree County” shapes 
terrific in third week at the Grand. 
“Legend of Lost” is in nice stride 
in second week at Keith’s. Hard 
ticket “Search For Paradise” and 
“Around World in 80 Days” main- 
tain their fast tempos. 

Estimates for This Week 
Albee (RKO) (3,100; 90-$1.50)— 


“Sayonara” (WB) (2d wk). Boff 
$19,000 after $28,000 takeoff. 
Holds. 

Capitol (SW-Cinerama) (1,376; 
$1.20-$2.65) — “Search for Para- 


dise” (Cinerama) (6th week). Hefty 
$13,500. Adhering to 10-a-week 
showings. Last week, $15,500. 
Grand (RKO) (1,400; 90-$1.50)— 
“Raintree County” (M-G) (3d wk). 
Great $16,000 following $16,300 in 


second stanza. Stays indef. 

Guild (Vance) (500; 50°90)—“All 
At “Sea” (M-G) (3d wk). Good 
$2,000. Last week, $2,500. Holds 


a fourth. 

Keith’s (Shor) (1,500; 75-$1.25)— 
“Legend of Lost” (UA) (2d wk). 
Nice $6,000. Last week, $10,000. 

Palace (RKO) (2,600; 90-$1.50)— 
“Peyton Place” (20th) (3d_ wk). 
Mighty $18,000 on heels of $20,000 





preem. Holds. 
Valley (Wiethe) (1,300; 1.50- 
$2.50) — “Around World in 80 


Days” (UA) (31st wk). Solid $8,000, 
same as last week. 


‘Sayonara’ Boff $16,000, 
Mpls.; ‘Peyton’ Terrific 
126, ‘Water’ 106 in 3d 


Minneapolis, Jan. 14 

Setting a local record for scar- 
city of newcomers, current week 
| finds only one downtown fresh ar- 
lrival, “Slaughter on Tenth Ave- 
nue.” The holdovers’ almost com- 
|plete dominance attests, perhaps, 
‘to the Loop cinemas’ prosperity 
since the new year’s start. These 
|takings have been breaking all- 
itime records, thanks to the most 
| powerful array of product in years 
and advanced admissions at six of 
the nine houses. 

It’s the third week for “Raintree 
County.” Third weeks are being 
chalked up by “Peyton Place” and 
“Don’t Go Near the Water.” It’s 
a fourth for “Legend of Lost” and 
second stanzas for b.o. champions 
“Sayonara” and “God Created 
|Woman.” The amount of money 
spent at Loop film houses since 
1958's arrival is considered “fan- 
tastic” by exhibitor leaders. 

Estimates for This Week 

Academy (Mann) (947; $1.50- 
$2.65)—“‘Around World” (UA) (27th 
wk). Continues at great $9,000. 
Last week, $10,000. 

Century (SW-Cinerama) 
$1.75-$2.65)—“‘Seven Wonders of 
| World” (Cinerama) (75th wk). 
|Second year not too far away, but 
|these are final weeks because 
| “Search for Paradise” opens March 
|4. Remarkable $8,000. Last week, 
| $7,500. 








(1,150; 


Gopher (Berger) (1,600; 85-90)— 
“Don’t Go Near Water” (M-G) (3d 
wk). Favorable word-of-mouth 
|helping this one. Great $10,000. 
| Last week, $11,500. 

Lyrie (Par) (1,000; $1.25-$2.25)— 
/“Raintree County” (M-G) (3d wk). 
|Has done very satisfactorily as 4 
lreserved-seat pic. Trim $7,000. 





Radio City (Par) (4,100; $1.25- 
$1.50)—“Sayonara” (WB) (2d wk). 
|Nothing but raves for this. Ter- 
lrifie $16,000. Last week, $26,500. 

RKO Orpheum (RKO) (2,800; 75- 
|90)\—“Slaughter on 10th Avenue 
\(U). Well regarded picture but 
| only slow $5,500 looms. Last week, 
“Tarnished Angels” (U), $8,000. 

RKO Pan (RKO) (1,800; 75-90) — 
|“Legend of Lost” (UA) (4th wk). 
|Has. demonstrated considerable 
\b.o. strength and rounds out a 
|highly proftable downtown run. 
Good $5,000. Last week, $6,000. 

State (Par) (2,300; $1.25-$1.50'— 
“Peyton Place” (20th) (3d wk). Pa- 
trons go for this one. Great $12,- 
/000. Last week, $14,000. 

Suburban World (Mann) (800; 85) 
—08/15”" (Indie). Bangup $2,500. 
Last week, “Raising a Riot (In- 
die), $1,200. 

World (Mann) (400; 85-$1.25)— 
“God Created Woman” (Kings) (2d 
wk). Sensational at $8,000. Last 





week, $9,100. 
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DET. HOLDING BOFFO AT B.0. 





Chi Still Big Despite H.0. Surplus; 
Shadow’ Stout 13146 ‘Enemy’ Fast 
186, ‘Sayonara’ Hep 596, ‘Yeller’ 21 . 


Chicago, Jan. 14. 





Action houses offer the bulk of | 
new product in the Loop, currently 
and with mild weekend weather 
new fare should soften the natural 
post-holiday decline. 


Among the first framers, Gar- 


rick’s “Motorcycle Gang”-‘Soror- 
ity Girl” combo figures a fancy 
$16,000 while “Girl in Black Silk | 


Stockings” and ‘ ‘Hell Bound” looks ] 


mild $4.800 at thé Monroe. “Man | 
in Shadow” and “Hard Man” at | 
Roosevelt looks like good $13,500 | 
or near. 

The major holdovers, while dip- 


ing, still show strength, saiaule | 


“Sayonara” in third stanza at the) 
Chicago; 
in same frame at the United Art- | 
ists; and “Enemy Below” in second | 
sesh at Oriental. 

“Monalith Monsters” and ‘ ‘Love | 
Slaves of Amazons” loom as a tidy | 
tandem in second week at the| 
Grand. “Legend of Lost” is taper- 
ing to an okay second session at 
the Woods. 


‘And God Created Woman” at | 


the Loop in third round is rated | Sock $12,000, and may go a third 
Back-to-school movement | week. Last week, $18,000. 


shapely. 
is sapping much of “Old Yeller’s” 
vitality at State-Lake, also in third. 


Esquire’s fourth week of “Wild is, 
Wind” looms tall. | 
As for roadshows, “Around 


World in 80 Cays” at Todd's Cine- | 


stage, and “Seven Wonders of 
World” at Palace continue lively. 
But “Raintree County” at MeVick- 


ers, closing Jan. 28, still is listless. 
Estimates for This Week 
Carnegie ‘Telem t) (485; $1.25)— 
“Sins of Casanova” (Times) (2d 
wk). Fair $2,600. Last week, $3.000. 
Chicago (B&K) (3.900; 90-$1.80) 


—‘Sayonara” (WB) (3d wk). Smash 
$59.000. Last week, $67,000. 
Esquire (H&E Balaban) (1.350; 


$1.25-$1.50)—“Wild Is Wind” (Par) 
(4th wk). Sturdy $8,000. Last week, 
$10,000. 

Garrick (B&K) (850; 90-$1.25)— | 
“Motorcycle Gang” (AD), 
Girl” (AI). Fat $16,000. Last week, 
“Eighteen and Anxious” (AB-PT), 


$5.600 in 5 days. 
Grand (Nomikos) (1.200; 90-)| 
$1.25)—“‘Monolith Monsters” (U) | 


(Continued on page 20) 


‘Peyton’ Wham $20,000, 
Cleve; ‘Sayonara’ Boff 
196, ‘Water’ Hotsy 96. 


Cleveland, Jan. 14. 
Key houses are flourishing here | 
this stanza, with husky long-run- 


ners topped by a terrific take be- | 


ing racked up by “Peyton Place,” 

in third session at the Hipp. 
“Legend of Lost” is rated okay in | 
second State round while “Don’t 
Go Near Water” is good in third 
Stillman week. “Sayonara” is run- 
ning close to “Peyton” for total 
coin with a big total at the Allen 
in third frame. 

Estimates for This Week 


Allen (S-W) (3,800; 90-$1.50)— 
“Sayonara’ (WB) (3d wk). Big | 
$19,000. Last week, $23,500. 


Embassy (Community) (1,200: 70- 
90)—“Hard Man” ax: By “Tia- 
juana Story” (Col). Good $6.500. 
Last week, “Enemy Below” (20th), 
$4800. 


Heights Art (Art Theater Guild) | 


(925: $1.25)—“Sins of Casanova” 
(Indie). Wow $9.000. Last week, 
“God Created Woman” (Kings) 
(3d wk), ditto. 

Hipp (Telem’t) (3.700; $1.25- 
$1.50\—“‘Peyton Place” (20th) (3d 
wk). Wham $20.000 after $25.000. 

Lower Mall (Community) (500; 
60-90)—“‘Bride is Much Too Beau- 
tiful” — Good $4,000. Last 
week, Escapade in Japan” (U) and 
“This is Russia’ (U), $2.800. 

Ohio (Loew) (1,244; $1.25-$2.50) | 
—“Around the World” (UA) (31st 

Nice $9,000. Last week, 

$8.000. 


Palace (SW-Cinerama) (1,523; 
$1.25-$2.40)—"‘Cinerama Holiday” 
(28th wk) Smart $16,000 after 
$18.400 last week. 

State ‘Loew) (3,500; 70-90)— 
“Legend of Lost” (UA) (2d wk). 
Okay $10,000. Last week, $19,000. 

Stillman (Loew) (2,700; 90-$1.20) 
—“Don’t Go Near Water” (M-G) 
(3d wk). Good $9,000 after $10,- 
000 in second. 


y* 
> 


“Don’t Go Near Water” | laters” 


i= “Man 


“Sorority | 


‘SAYONARA’ SOCK 126, 
OMAHA; ‘WATER’ $5,000 


Omzha, Jan. 14. 

Holdovers are creating the big 
|noise at downtown first-runs this 
session. “Sayonara” at the Orphe- 
um and “Don’t Go Near Water” at 
the State are both sturdy in second 
stanzas, “Girl Most Likely” is just 
fair at the Brandeis. 

Estimates for This Week 
Brandeis (RKO) (1,100: 75-90)— 
“Girl Most Likely” (U) and “Vio- 

(U). Fair $3,000. Last week, 
“Enemy Below” (20th) and “Wom- 
an in Dressing Gown” (WB), 


Omaha (Tristates) (2,066; 75-90) 

in Shadow” (U) and 
“Naked in Sun” (AA). Weak $3,000. 
Last week, “Sad Sack” (Par) (2d 
wk-9 days), $12,000. 

| Orpheum (Tristates) (2,980; 90- 
| $1.25)—“Sayonara” (WB) (2d wk). 


State (Goldberg) (850; 75-90)— 
| “Don’t Go Near Water” (M-G) (2d 
wk). Big $5,000 after $6,000 debut. 


Sayonara’ $19,000, 
Frisco; ‘Arms’ 14G 


: San Francisco, Jan. 14. 

First-run trade is off here some 
from terrific last week but still 
very solid at m ost locations. 
“Sayonara” and “Farewell To 
Arms” continue great, 
| being in third round at Paramount 
| where it has an amazing figure. 

“Tarnished Angels” looms lively 
in second Golden Gate stanza while 
“Sad Sack” still is sturdy in fourth 
| St Francis frame. “Raintree Coun- 
| ty” is rated okay but longruns are 
| slipping. “‘Gervaise” and “And God 
Created Woman” are proving big- | 
| gest blockbusters in many months 
at arty houses. 

Estimates for This Week 

| Golden Gate (RKO) 

$1.25) — “Tarnished Angels” (U) 
fe ‘Black Tent” (Rank) (2d wk). 

| Lively $9,000. Last week, $18,000. 

Fox (FWC) (4,651; $1. 25-$1.50)— 
| “Farewell To Arms” (20th) (2d 
|wk). Fioe $14,000. Last week, 
$30,500 
Warfield (Loew) (2,656; 90-$1.25) 
—“Don’t Go Near Water’ (M-G) | 
| (4th wk). Good $10,000. Last week, 
| $14,000. 

Paramount (Par) (2,646; 90-$1.25) 
—‘Sayonara” (WB) (3d wk). Great 
$19,000. Last week, $28,000. 

St, Francis (Par) (1,400; 90- ‘$1 25) 
|— “Sad Sack” (Par) and “Hard | 
|Man” (Col) (4th wk). Nice $8,000. 
| Last week, $12,000. 
| Orpheum (SW-Cinerama) (1,458; 
$1.75-$2.65) — “Seven Wonders of | 
World” (Cinerama) (60th wk). Fair 
| $20,500. Last week, $16,900. 

United Artists (No. Coast) (1,207; | 
| sont set tmmena of Lost” (UA) | 
and “Dalton Girls” (UA) (4th wk). 
Okay $6,500. Last week, $7,800. 

Stagedoor (A-R) (440; $1.50- 
$2.00)—“Raintree County” (M-G) 
(3d wk). 
$10,000. 

Larkin (Rosener) (400; $1.50) — 
“God Created Woman” (Indie) (3d, 














wk). Socko $8,000. Last week, 
$9,500. 

Clay (Rosener) (400; $1.50) — 
“God Created Woman" (Indie) 


(3d _ Great $7,000. Last week, 
$8,700 

Vogue (S.F. Theatres) (364; 
$1.25)—‘“Father Panchali” (Indie) 


| (3d wk). Okay $2,000. Last week, 
$1.900. 


Bridge (Schwarz) (396; $1.25) — 


“Razzia” (Kass) = wk). Big $3,500. 
Last week, $5,00 

Coronet tO oited California) 
(1.250; $1.50-$3.75) — “Around 


World In 80 Days” (UA) (55th wk). 


| Good $14,000. Last week, $22,000. 


$1.10) — 
Fair $1,500. 


Rio (Schwarz) (397; 
“8 x 8” (Indie) (2d wk). 
Last week, $2,500. 

Presidio (Hardy-Parsons) (774; 
$1.25-$1.50) — “Gervaise” (Cont) 
(2d wk). Great $6,000. Last week, 
$: s 





former | 


(2,859; 90- | 


Oke $7,000. Last week, | 


“PEYTON ‘WATER 


‘SIYONARA' TOPS 


Detroit, Jan. 14. 
Pp ne ag theatres continue to 
h biz this week even thoug 
oft ‘aan last round with its holi- 
. “Peyton Place” looks great 
second visit at the Fox. 
E “hapeneen.” also in second week at 
the Michigan shapes boffo. New- 
comer “Deep Six” is hotsy at the 
|Palms while “Girl Most Likely,” 
|also new, is good at the Madison. 
“Don't Go Near Water” looms 
lively in third round at the Adams. 
“I Was A Teenage Frankenstein” 
stays strong at the Broadway- 
Capitol in second session. “Seven 
| Wonders of World” still stays tor- 
| rid in 76th stanza at Music Hall. 
Estimates for This Week 
Fox (Fox-Detroit) (5,000; $1.25- 
$1.50)—“Peyton Place” (20th) (2d 
wk). Great $27,000 or over. Last 
week, $58,000 
Michigan (United Detroit) (4,000; 
| 90-$1.50)—“‘Sayonara” (WB) (2d 
wk). Wow $25,000. Last week, 
$35,000. 
Palms (UD) (2,961; 90-$1.25)— 
“Deep Six” (WB) and “Gunfire at 
|Indian Gap” (Rep). Torrid $18,- 
/000. Last week, “Graf Spee” 
(Rank) and “Street Sinners” (UA), 
$20,000. 
Madison (UD) (1,900; 90-$1.25)— 
“Girl Most Likely” (U) and “Es- 
(U). Good $12,- 


capade in Japan” 

000. Last week, “Pal Joey” (Col), 

$10,000 in ninth week. 
Broadway-Capitol (UD) (3,500; 


90-$1.25)—“Teenage Frankenstein” 
(Indie) and “Blood of Dracula” (In- 
die) (24 wk). Strong $16,000. 
Last week, $27,000. 

Artists (UA) (1,667; 
$1.25-$3)—“‘Around World in 80 
Days” (U) (55th wk). Good $12,- 
000. Last week, $16,000. 

Adams (Balaban) (1,700; $1.25- 
$1.50/\—“Don’t Go Near Water” 
(M-G) (3d wk). Hep $13,000. Last 
week, $17,200. 

Music Hall (SW-Cinerama) 
(1,205; $1.50-$2.65)—“Seven Won- 
ders” (Cinerama) (76th wk). Stay- 
| ing near hotsy $13,000. Last week, 
$12,700. 

Trans-Lux Krim (T-L) (1,000; 
$1.25)—“All At Sea” (M-G) (3d wk). 
Big $3,400. Last week, $4,500. 





Buff; ‘Yeller’ 186 


Buffalo, Jan. 14. 
Although the city is nearly 100% 
holdover or extended-run, biz is 
holding amazingly big currently. 
Lone newcomer is “Kiss Them For 
Me,” rated spry at Paramount. 
“Don’t Go Near Water” is holding | 
‘unusually stoutly in second session | 
at the Buffalo while “Peyton Place” 
shapes terrific in third Century 
round. “Old Yeller” looms great 
in second week at Lafayette as | 
does “Sayonara” at the Center, also | 
on second stanza. 
Estimates for This Week 
Buffalo (Loew) (3,500; 70-90)— 
|“Don’t Go Near Water” (M-G) (2d 


wk). TF an $15,000. Last week, | 
$25,000. 
Paramount (AB-PT) (3,000; 70- 


90)\—“Kiss Them For Me” (20th) 
and “Badlands of Montana” (Indie). 
|Spry $11,000. Last week, “Sad 


| Sack” (Par) and “Hell Canyon Out- | 


| laws” (Indie) (3d wk), $9,500. 

| Center (AB-PT) (2,000; 70-90)— 
“Sayonara” (WB) (2d wk). Smash 
| $11,000. Last week, $15,000. 


| Lafayette (Basil) ‘3,000; 70-90)— 
Great | 


“Old Yeller” (BV) (2d wk). 
| $18,000. Last week, $23,000. 


Century (UA-TC) (2,900; 70- 90)— | 


|“Peyton Place” (20th) (3d wk). Ter- | 
| rific $20,000. Last week, $25,000. 

|. Teck (SW - Cinerama) (1.200; 
| $1. 20-$2.40)—“‘Search for Paradise” 

| (Cinerama) (14th wk). Good $5,500 

| Ca week, $6,000, 


4 


‘Peyton’ Huge 206, 





Estimates Are Net 

Film gross estimates as re- 
ported herewith from the vari- 
ous key cities, are net; i.e., 
without usual tax. Distrib- 
utors share on net take, when 
playing percentage, hence the 
estimated figures are net in- 
come. 

The parenthetic admission 
prices, however. as indicated, 
include the US. amusement 
tax. 








Bway Post-Holiday Perks, ‘Angels’ 





, Peyton’ 806, 


Milder weather after the heavy 
midweek snowstorm proved a 
| booster for Broadway deluxers in 
the current session because it in- 
duced suburbanites to come into 
the city again after the snow and 
severe cold. Usual post-holiday dip 


was not nearly as severe as usual ( 


this week, with the trade holding 
surprisingly big in many locations. 

Lone newcomer is “Tarnished 
| Angels,” which wound up its first 
stanza with a bright $3,000 at the 
Paramount. Showing was rated 
very good in view of the tremen- 
dous trade done by the Rock-’n’- 
Roll stageshow with “It’s Great To 
Be Young.” This combo hit a new 
| house record opening week and 
was 
second round. 

Still champion is “Sayonara” 
| With annual Christmas stageshow, 
with a big $140,000 in prospect for 
current (sixth) session at the Music 
Hall. It goes a seventh, and maybe 
longer. “Peyton Place” with Yule- 
tide stageshow, too, held stoutly, 
| with $80,000 likely this (5th) week 
at the Roxy. 

Still 
ticket winner is “Bridge on River 
Kwai” at the Palace. It was abso- 
lute capacity at $34,000 in fourth 
week ended last night (Tues.) after 
capacity $45,400 in third round 
which included four more shows 


than the 10 performances of the) 


fourth week. 

“Paths of Glory” held with sock-, 
eroo $18,000 or close in third frame 
at the Victoria. Pic had hit $31,500 | 
in second round. “Enemy Below” 
was smooth $14,000 in third May- 
fair stanza. 

“Raintree County” 
smash at State and Plaza. 
amazing $24,000 in present (4th) 
session at the former and big $9,- 
100 at Plada for same week. “Wild 
Is Wind” looks solid $18,000 in fifth 
week at the Astor. 

“Bonjour Tristesse” opens today 
(Wed.) at the Capitol after three 
weeks plus four days of “Legend 
of Lost,” which was not as big 
here as in other parts of country. 

Top arty theatre performer cur- 
rently is “Gervaise” with a terrific 
$10,200 in ninth roound at the 430- 
Boosted by N. 


continued 


| seat Baronet. 
Film Critic award, 
house record of $15,500 in eighth 
week. This edged opening week 
| (new high) mark by $102. “Golden 
| Age of Comedy” 
tonishingly big day-dating the Em- 
bassy and Guild Theatres, now be- 
ing in fourth weeks at both houses. 
Estimates for This Week 

Astor (City Inv.) (1,300; 75-$2)— 
|“Wild Is Wind” (Par) (5th wk). 
| This session winding today (Wed.) 
looks to hit solid $18,000 or near. 


Fourth was $22,300 after aoans | 


| $34.500 in Xmas-New Year's week. 
| Little Carneeie (L. Carnegie) 
(550; $1.25-$1.80)—“The Adulter- 
| ess” (Times). Opened Monday (13). 
In ahead, “Escapade in Japan” (U) 
| (3d wk), fell to $2,900 in this ses- 
|sion ended Sunday (12). Second 
| was $5,300. 

$1.25- 


$1. 70) — 
| wk), 


(Reade) 
“Gervaise” 


(430; 


Vin week was mighty $15.500. | 
being helped by N. Y. Film Critics’ | 
award. Eighth round was new 
house record topping first week 
| here by $102. Opens day-date at 
Fifth Avenue Cinema today (Wed.) | 
Capitol (Loew) (4.820: $1-$2.50) 





today (Wed.). Last week. 
| of Lost” (UA) (4th wk-4 days), mild 

$9.000. Third full week was fair 
| $20,000 after solid $38,000 for 
| second. 

Embassy (Guild) (582: 75-90)— 
| “Golden Age of Comedy” (DCA) 
| (4th wk). Third round ended Mon- 
day (13) was smash $12,000 after 


| $14,000 in second. This run is phe- | 
| nomenal for this house which usu- | 
ally holds a pic less than a week. | 


Criterion (Moss) ~(1,671; $1.80-. 
$3.30)—“10 Commandments” (Par) 
(62d wk). This round is heading | 
for fine $25,700 in 15 perform- | 
ances. The 6lst week was $35,700, 
for 15 shows. The 60th week, iak- | 
ing in New Year's, was capacity | 
$49.200. 

Fine Arts (Davis) (468; 90-$1.80) 

“Gates of Paris” (Lopert). 
Opened yesterday (Tues.). 





. 


a sock $105,000 in five days of | 


capacity and new hard-| 


It looks | 


: Y.| ara” 
it hit a new! 


also proved as-| 


(Cont) (10th | 
Ninth round concluded Sun- | 
|day (12) was terrific $10,200. | 


—‘“Bonjour Tristesse” (Col). Opens | 
“Legend | 


Bright $32,000, ‘Sayonara’ Sock 1406, 


Sth, ‘Kwai 346, 4th 


(4th wk-8 days), okay $6,000 after 
$8,500 in third stanza. 


55th St. Playhouse (Moss) (300; 
$1.25-$1.80) “Bolshoi Ballet” 
(Rank) (5th wk). Fourth sessioa 
ended yesterday (Tues.) was sturdy 
$8,500. Third was $10,000. 

Guild (Guild) (450; $1-$i1.75)— 
“Golden Age of Comedy” (DCA) 
(4th wk). Third round ended yes- 
terday (Tues.) was smooth $6,000 
after $8,000 for second. “Ship Was 
Loaded” (Brest) opens Sunday (19). 

Odeon (Rank) (854; 90-$1.80)— 
“Graf Spee” (Rank) (3d wk). This 
third week ending today (Wed.) 
looks like nice $12,000 or near. 
Second was $15,000. “Henry the 
Fifth” (Rank) opens Feb. 5 on two- 
a-day policy. 

Mayfair (Brandi) (1,736; 79- 
$1.80'\—“Enemy Below” (20th) (4th 
wk). Third stanza ended last night 
(Tues.) was smooth $14,000 or near. 
Second was $17,000. 

Normandie (Trans-Lux) (592; 95- 
| $1.00)—" All At Sea” (M-G) (4th 
wk). This session winding Friday 
| (17) looks to hit fine $6,500. Third 
was $7,800. 

Palace (RKO) (1,700; 95-$2) — 
“Bridge on River Kwai” (Col) (5th 
wk). The fourth stanza ended last 
night (Tues.) was capacity $34,000 
for 10 performances. The third 
week was capacity $45,400 in 14 
shows. Tickets are row selling to 
Easter. 

Paramount (AB-PT) (3,665; $1- 
$2)—“Tarnished Angels” (U) (2d 
|wk). Initial week ended Sunda 


(12) was bright $32,000. In ahead, 
“It's Great To Be Young” (FA) and 
Rock-N-Roll stageshow (2d wk-5 


days) held with great $105,000 as 
compared with a new house record 
of $185,000 opening week. This 
makes a mammoth $290.000 for 
the 12-day run, original booking, 
mightv nice takings for this spot. 

Paris (Pathe Cinema) (568; 90- 
$1.80\—“God Created Woman” 
| (Kings) (13th wk). The 12th ses- 
sion ended Sunday (12) was great 
pany 800. The 11th week was $17,- 

Radio City Music Hall (Rocke- 
fellers) (6,200; 90-$2.75)—“Sayon- 
(WB) with Christmas stage- 
show (6th wk). Current stanza end- 
ing today (Wed.) looks like big 
$140,000. The fifth week was 
mighty $171,000, all the more re- 
markable because having to con- 
tend with snow and severe cold, 
and usual letup after the holiday 
week. The fourth week was an 


(Continued on page 20) 


‘Levend’ Smooth $9,000, 
Indrls.; ‘Peyton’ Smash 
156, 2d; ‘Sayonara’ 946 


Indianapolis, Jan. 14. 

Biz has settled down a bit here 
since the holiday boom, but con- 
tinues astonishly good at most 
first-runs, with holdovers domina- 
ting. “Peyton Place” is socko in 
second stanza at the Indiana to 
lead town again. “Sayonara” is 
holding up big in third week at 
Keith's. “Legend of Lost” is rated 
|nice at Loew’s on first session. 
!“Man in Shadow” is only fair in 
6-day week at Circle, where film 
policy will be dropped Jan. 14 for 





| first time since house was built in 
1916 for Oberammergau Passion 
Play 


Estimates for This Week 

Circle (Cockrill-Dolle) (2.800; 70- 
90)-—“Man in Shadow” (U) and 
“Escape in Japan” (U-RKO). Mild 
$5,000 in six days. Last week, “My 
Man Godfrey” (U), hefty $11,000. 
| Indiana (C-D) (3,200; 90-$1.25— 
“Peyton Place” (20th) (2d 4 
Sock $15,000 after smash $25,000 
opener. 

Keith’s (C-D) (1,200; 95-$1.25)— 
“Sayonara” (WB) (3d wk). Nifty 
| $9.5" ‘09 for approximately $35,000 
take to date. 

Loew's (Loew) (2.427; 60-85)— 

“Legend of Lost” (UA) and “Dal- 
ton Girls” (UA). Nice $9,000. Last 
a, Pal Joey” (Col) (2d wk), 

7 


0. 
Lyric (C-D) (850: $1.25-$2.20)— 
Around World in 80 Days” (UA), 


| « 


In | (22d wk). Oke $8,000. Last week, 
ahead, “Admirable Crichton” (Col) ($10,000. 
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Semenenko Reportedly Eyes Joint 
Use of Lone Studio by WB, M-C 


Settled corporate affairs. at 
Loew's, with a new board influ- 
enced largely by money men sit- 
ting in, have given rise to Wall 
Street speculation about a Loew’s 
Metro studio merger with War- 
ners. An investor in Loew’s who 
is closely associated with the new 
members of the board said this 
week he’s amenable to the idea al- 
though he insisted no definite steps 
toward joint use of a single studio 
have been taken as yet. 

Other sources indicated the mat- 
ter will be given active considera- 
tion in the not-too-distant future. 

Boston banker Serge Semenen- 
ko, in behalf of Warners, has been 
pitching for a sharing of produc- 
tion facili‘es for some time. He’s 
known to have approached M-G be- 
fore, along wth 20th-Fox, Para- 
mount and, more recently, Univer- 
sal. 

Par, it was disclosed this week, 
tentatively went for the plan as 
outlined by Semenenko. As blue- 
printed, it called for Par to. sell 
its Los Angeles lot at a price cited 
by Semenenko and then move in 
with WB on the latter’s Burbank 
property. Only rub was that Sem- 
enenko couldn't produce a buyer 
at the price he mentioned. 

According to Gotham financial 
district sources, the new members 
of the Loew’s board, notably Louis 
Green and Jerome Newman, who 
loom large in the corporation’s 
fiscal planning, and Semenenko 
“think alike.” That is, they’d be 
inclined to break with tradition 
so far as studio ownership iden- 
tity is concerned. 

Semenenko right along has felt 
that one studio can take the place 
of two and huge havings can ac- 
crue to the two companies decid- 
ing on such a merger course. It’s 
believed in certain Wali St. circles 
that Green and Newman will go 
along with him on this unless se- 
rious, but so far unseen, obstacles, 
crop up. It’s further believed that 
discussions along these lines al- 
ready have taken place. 


His Fear of ‘Too Much’ 
Exposure Via Oldies 
Actually Helped Heflin 


Hollywood, Jaff. 14. 

There can be no argument about 
the effect on the film industry of 
the release of old feature films to 
television, but ironically, the prac- 
tice appears to be a boon to the in- 
dividual actor. In the case of Van 
Heflin, his fears about over-expo- 
sure have been proved unfounded 
—and the telecasting of some of 
his old pictures has actually proved 
to be an asset to his career. 

“I didn’t like it,” Heflin con- 
fesses. “I was sure that some of 
those old pictures would ruin me. 
After all, some of them I did be- 
cause I was under contract and had 
no chaice—and others I know 
don’t reflect my best work.” 

Instead, the old pictures have 
helped. They've produced a new 
flood of fan mail to Heflin and he 
finds both film studios and tv prof- 
fering more and better roles. 

Heflin’s principal concern in the 
release of the old pictures was 
over-exposure, a worry that kept 
him off both film and live televi- 
sion for a considerable period since 
he preferred to pick his spots care- 
fully. But the initial round of re- 
leases of his old Metro product to 
video obviously haven’t had that 
effect. 

“The funny thing,” he notes, “is 
the kind of fan mail you get. You 
expect anything, particularly since 
these pictures are so old. Actual- 
ly, the mail has been good—except 





for an occasional note in which 
someone says ‘Boy, were you 
young.’”’ 





Tent Honors A. H. Blank 


Des Moines, Jan. 14. 

Des Moines tent of the Variety 
Clubs presented an honorary life- 
time membership to A. H. Blank, 
Jan. 6. He is founder and presi- 
dent of Tri-States.Theatre Corp. 
Also, he was given a citation for 
his charitable and philanthropic ac- 
tivitles; among them the gift to the 
city of the Blank Memorial Hos- 
pital for Children. 

Charles F. Iles, mayor of Des 
Moines, is president of the Des 
Moines unit, known as Tent.No. 15. 











Baby Face Nelson’ Suits | 


Los Angeles, Jan. 14. 

Suit to recover pieces of “Baby 
Face Nelson” was filed in Superior 
Court here by Al Zimbalist and 
Z-S Productions. Kar! S. Price, 
Jack Rabin and United Artists 
were named defendants in the ac- 
tion which also asks an injunction 
to halt United Artists from paying 
out any money to the other de- 
fendants. 

Zimbalist said Price and Rabin 
claimed an interest in “Nelson” as 
a result of a deal on a prior pic- 
ture with Zimbalist.. A settiement 
was reached in August under 
which each was to receive $5,000 
and four percent of the film. 

Suit asked the court to rescind 
the agreement on the grounds that 
it was made while the plaintiff was 
under pressure because the film 





was before the cameras and asked | 


that the $10,000 and eight percent 
which. the complaint said, amounts 
to $96,000. 


Los Angeles Film 
B.0. in 1957 Best 
There Since 1949 


Los Angeles, Jan. 14. 

Los Angeles first-run theatres | 
ran up a smasheroo gross of $11,-| 
534,700 during 1957, second big- | 
gest locally since 1949's terrific | 
$13,596,400. Total was only $383,- | 
700, or 3.2%, under previous year’s 
$11,918,400 take, which now re- 
mains an eight-year high. 

In winding 1957 with year’s big- 
gest take for a single week, $410,- 
700 Christmas holiday week, first- 
runs hit a fourth quarter of $2,884,- | 
700, topping corresponding qvar- 
ters for three previous years, $2,- 
621,000 in 1956, $2,626,300 in 1955 
and $2,701,000 in 1954. Fourth 
quarter of 1957 was exceeded only 
by third quarter’s $3,304,200. First 
and second quarters were $2,655,- 
000 and $2,681,200, respectively. 

Year saw a total of 256 new 
film bills and 36 reissue programs, 
as compared with 231 new bills and 
27 reissue bills during 1956. Help- | 
ing swell overall returns, too, were 
three pictures which passed the 
million-dollar mark during year. | 

“Around the World in 80 Days” | 
hit $1,388,600 in its 52-week stay 
at Carthay, where Mike Todd film 
is now winding its 54th round and | 
is to play indefinitely. “Ten — 
mandments” soared to $1,084,500, 
showcasing first at Warner Bever- 
ly, where during its 41 weeks in| 
1957 it reached $808,200, plus an- | 
other $276,300 from 10 weeks at 
Downtown and Wiltern and nine 
at Hollywood Paramount. “Seven 
Wonders of the World” finished 
year just under the DeMille pic, 
$1,007,500 for 29 stanzas at War-| 
ner Hollywood, where it’s still 
showing. Both “80 Days” and “Sev- | 
en Wonders” are strictly in the 
hard-ticket category, as was “10 
Commandments” during its show- 
case engagement. 

Number of blockbusters opened 
locally during month of December 
that promise to build mammoth 
grosses right down the line. Films, 
all held over, include-“A Fare- 
well «to Arms,” which opened on 
a special roadshow policy in eight 
L.A. area first-runs and racked up | 
$188,300 during the two weeks it 
played during 1957; “Peyton 
Place,” in three situations, $109,- 
800 up to first of year in first three 
weeks, Others include “Sayonara,” 
which hit $40,000 in opening week: 
“Don’t Go Near the Water,” $32,- 
000 first week; “Bridge on the Riv- 
er Kwai,” $34,700 first two weeks. 








Dick Murphy Departs 20th 
Hollywood, Jan. 14. 
Producer-director-writer Richard 
Murphy exited 20th-Fox Friday, | 
following expiration of his 14- 
months pact at the Westwood lot. 
While at the studio, he worked 
on such projects as “The Hunters” 
and “The Diplomat.” 


|}are Stanley Meyer, Ray Lawson, 
|Louis A. Johnson and K. 


| Louis B. Mayer, is said to have 


| linson’s interest in Loew’s and, in- 


| end. 


| Babb in a $100,000 Federal Court 


‘lowing year for around $4,000. Last 


i screen as Kathy Gallant. 
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ord with an expression of the 
| same sentiment. 


harmonious so long as the welfare 
of the corporation is uppermost in 
the minds of its members. 
| It’s clear that all are presently 
| supporting Joseph R. Vogel as 
president. Vogel has clear sailing 
in management affairs. But there 
is to be established a financing 
and budget committee, with the 
big money men prominent there- 
on, which will dictate on all fis- 
cal matters. 

The new members of the direc- 
torate were described this week by 


jan inside source as “men with 
plenty of guts and plenty of 
money.” The implications were 


| that they’d show little hesitancy in 

making bold moves, including, 
perhaps, a merger of studie facili- 
| ties with another outfit as a means 
lof chopping the Culver City ex- 
pense, and being so well heeled 
that a quick buck via short-range- 
| profit disposition of assets is not 
dear to their hearts. 

As of the present, Green, New- 
man, et al., are said to own only 
140,000 shares of Loew’s stock. 
| This amount likely will be raised 
Ito 175,000 (according to blueprint) 
by the Feb. 27 annual meeting. 
Tomlinson, singly, owns 185,000 
shares. But, importantly, the 
Green syndicate also comprises im- 
portant investors whose holdings 
are not listed. This group, inci- 
dentally, includes one broker who 
|for long has been associated with 
another major film corporation. 

Exit of Partisatis 

This is meaningful, for it con- 
veys that hard-headed profession- 
jal investors are convinced that the 
Green combine, helming the board, 
and Vogel, heading management, 
can give Loew's the proper direc- 
tionals. 

Nomination of the aforemen- 
tioned quartet is regarded as tan- 
tamount to election at the Feb. 27 
meeting. Dropped from candidacy 
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Etiquette of The Heave-Ho 
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| Recording the dismissals and exits of veteran industryites is an une 
New d the board will be | Pleasant task, but it becomes more unpleasant when the victims, al- 
Nowmen afte | though they have been given their notices, adopt the hypocritical and 
ostrich-like attitude that some consider symptomatic of the film busi- 


ness. 
| A recent telephone conversation 


with a top-echelon executive whose 


services had been terminated will perhaps serve as an illustration. 


] 
|you’re leaving Blank Co. 
“Where did you hear that?” 
“It’s around.” 
“Well ... it’s not definite.” 
“Then you're not leaving?” 


“Hello, Joe. I’m sorry to call to you about this, but I understand 


| “I didn’t say that. But do you have to write anything now? After 
all, it’s not a very important story.’ 
“You're a pretty important man in the industry and it’s news.” 

“Look, I’m not leaving for several weeks yet. I want to get togeth- 


er with the company so we can make the right announcement. I want 
|all papers to have it at the same time.” 





“What difference does it make as long as you’re leaving?” 

“It makes a big difference. I want the right send off?” 

“How can one story make any difference?” 

“Look, you can do what you want. But remember I’ve been a friend 
|of Variety's for years. Who knows? I might be in.a position to help 
in the future. I would consider it an unfriendly act if you ran the 
|story. But you can do what you want. Remember, however, I’ve been 
'a big help to Variety. My leaving isn’t ‘mportant. Nobody cares.” 

“If it isn’t important, what difference does it make if we run it?” 
“Are you joining any other company?” 

“Look, if you're trying to pump me for more news, forget about it. 


| You do what you want, but remember, I'll consider it an unfriendly 


| act.” 


The next day, having gone to press without the story—doing a favor 
yet!—VarIETy gets a handout by messenger: 


“Richard Roe, president of Blank Co., announces with regret the 
resignation of Joseph Doe. Mr. Doe has been a great asset to this 
company and it is only after considerable hesitancy that we agreed 


to release him from his contract so that he can pursue other en- 


vancement.” 


nounce his future connection.” 


deavors. We wish Mr. Doe the best of luck in any new venture he 
undertakes and he can call on us for assistance at any time. His 
friends at Blank Co. will miss him very much and the company 
will miss his services, but we cannot stand in the way of his ad- 


“Mr. Doe said that after a short vacation in Jamaica he will an- 





Oscar TY Costs Includes Exhibs In; 











T. Kel-| 
Interesting is the fact that | 
an associate of the late 


ler, 
Meyer, 


been chiefly responsible for Tom- 


[doin Mock Eis Par 


of an industry institutional cam- 





Hollywood, Jan. 14, 
John Mock, a member of Para- 





deed, had set his personal sights 
on a top exec position, likely the 
presidency, of the corporation. 
Worthy of note, too, is that) 
Samuel Briskin is continuing on 
the directorate. .He’s gpid to be 
the choice of Lazard and Lehman 
and, too, was a speculative choice 
for the presidency in past. Fur- 
ther, Vogel and Briskin are the 
only film men, per se, on the in- 
coming board, the others being on 
either the financial or legalistic | 





‘Pretty Boy Floyd’ Film 
For Columbia Prompts 
Babb’s ‘It’s Mine’ Suit 
Los Angeles, Jan. 14. 
An injunction to halt the sched- 


uled filming of “Pretty Boy Floyd” 
was asked by producer Kroger 


suit against Columbia Pictures, 
Sam Katzman, and Clover Produc- 
tions. Babb asked $100,000 in dam- 
ages for unfair competition. 

Babb contended that he became 
interested in the idea in 1955 and 
acquired releases and biographical 
data from the Floyd family the fol- 


Spring, he said, after considerable 
publicity on the project, he talked 
with Columbia about making the 


mount’s executive production staff 
since 1956, has exited the studio in 
the latest cutbacks. Studio sources 
said the position he has held will 
be discontinued. 

Mock originally was Paramount 
story editor in Europe and moved 
onto the Marathon lot in 1944 as 
story editor for Hal Wallis, shifting 
over to become Paramount story 


| editor in 1952. 


In another cutback, Frank Riser, 
in charge of the still department, 
is leaving the studio. Understood 
Par expects to close out the de- 
partment, using unit men hence- 
forth to handle art work on in- 
dividual pictures. 


Proxy Patriots 


Go to Guillotine 
In Loew Sweep 


As an aside to the personnel 
pink-slipping at Loew’s, sources 
from within make the point that 
the subsidiary Metro is no longer 
“The Friendly Company,” as it 
long had been billed, so far as cer- 
tain employees are concerned. The 








picture there and when no interest) 
was shown began discussing the} 
deal with William Stephens who! 
was to arrange financing. 

Announcement just before} 
Christmas that Katzman was to 


| make a “Floyd” film, the complaint 


added, halted talks with Stephens! 
and nothing further can be done| 
until Babb’s right to the property | 
is made clear. He asked that the| 
defendants be enjoined from doing! 
anything with the Pretty Boy Floyd| 
name or character. Hearing on the 
request for a temporary restraining | 
order has been set for Jan. 20 be-| 
fore Federal Judge Ben Harrison. | 





Colleen Gallant of Laconia, | 
“Miss New Hampshire of 1951,” is 
set with Twentieth Century-Fox | 
for a part in Gregory Peck’s “The | 
Bravados.” Will be known on 


| 
lb 


reference is to those members of 
the organization who gave their 
non-office time at nights and at 
weekends to the solication of prox- 
ies in management’s behalf. 

It’s agreed generally in the trade 
that Loew’s president Joseph R. 
Vogel “is on the spot”—meaning, 
it’s mandatory that he cut the over- 
head as a means of pacifying agi- 
tating bankers and other investors. 

But among those dismissed are 
the many people who went around 
door-bell-ringing for about 10 
weeks beginning last summer seek- 
ing to influence the stockholder 
votes in the affirmative for Vogel 
and in the negative for his would- 
be dethroner, Joseph Tomlinson. 
They received no extra compensa- 
tion for this and, in fact, they claim 
they worked out of loyalty. 

Now they’re out, and they’re 
urning. 


- Rackmil of U Primes New Scheme 


Member companies of the Mo- 
tion Picture Assn. of America have 
pulled a new switch in formulation 


‘ 


paign to be paid for equally by 
themselves and exhibitors. They've 
included the Academy Awards tele- 
vision program within the frame- 
work of the project, whereas this 
previously had been regarded as a 
separate item to be bankrolled by 
MPAA on its own. 

It’s understood that Milton Rack- 
mil, president of Universal, forced 
the change. 

As originally set, exhibitor con- 
tributions to the campaign were 
to be matched by the distribs dol+ 
lar for dollar. It was estimated 
that the theatremen would ante up 
$1,400,000, meaning that same 
amount would be due from the 
MPAA outfits. ¢ 

MPAA board, at a New York 
meeting, formally endorsed the 
idea but, at Rackmil’s insistence, 
placed a ceiling of $500,000 as the 
distribs’ share. 

Prior to this, the board okayed 
sponsorship of the Oscar airer, fig- 
ured as an outlay of $650,000. This 
amount is being added to the 
$500,000, for a total of $1,150,000 
as the distribs’ participation in the 
campaign. 

If there’s a full follow-through 
on this, obviously it would mean 
the exhibs would be paying 50% 
of the costs of the Acad show 
whereas heretofore no exhib mon- 
ey at all apparently was earmark- 
ed for this. Distrib reasoning, as 
given by one homeoffice v.p., 18 
that theatres particularly will bene- 
fit from the airer and should pay 
along with the distribs. 


Rod Serling’s MG Deal 


Hollywood, Jan. 14. 

In a deal involving approximate- 
ly $250,000, Metro has signed Rod 
Serling to a four-year, non-exclu- 
sive pact as screenwriter. 

Serling, a top television writer, 
just finished a two-year ticket call- 
ing for two pix at the Culver City 
lot. In addition to those two films, 
however, he also wrote the screen- 
play on “Company of Cowards, 
and is currently polishing “No 
Blade of Grass.” 

New ticket calls for Serling to 
write one screenplay a year. 
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Pakistan Pix Industry Growing Fast 


a 





Karachi, Jan. 7. 

Pakistan film industry is grow- 
ing rapidly. In 1948 only one film | 
was made, but by 1956 there were 
33 films produced. Last year the | 
rate of production rose to 50 or) 
over It is a happy sign for the fu- | 
ture of the Pakistan industry but | 
the increased film-making has | 
brought many problems for the 
producers. 

Production costs have gone up. 
A couple of years back, a pic could 
be made for about $30.000, but now 
the amount required is not less 
than $75,000. This is because the 
stars, the directors and crew de- 
mand more and more coin. But | 
what is causing the real headache 
is the extremely limited market 
available for home product. It is | 
confined mainly to Pakistan, and 
there is very little foreign markct. 

The 400 odd cinemas in this 
country are not enough to make 
any film a real financial success. 
In many cases, the producers are 
unable to recover the actual 
amount sunk into a production. Ad- | 
mittedly this is a very grave prob- 
lem for the expansion of the na- 
tive industry. 

It’s An Infant Industry 

As the industry here is more or 
less yet in its infancy, the quality 
of the productions so far is medi- 
ocre, and, as such, the possibility 
of an export market is dim under 
the present setup. Of the 50 films 
produced this year, there have 
been oniy six pix that have shown 
any profit. About 20 have managed 
to recover the money put into pro- 
duction, with others showing a 
loss. With this in mind, the future 
of the film biz appears rather 
bleak. But there is hope that film- 
ites will realize the importance of 
making higher quality pictures with 
a view eof capturing the foreign 
markets. 

There is an extensive potential 
market available for Pakistani | 
films in East Africa, Indonesia, Fi- 
ji Islands and other such countries 
where there is a populace of Pakis- 
tani and Indian descent. But this 
can be captured only if pictures 
comparable to those from India can | 
be turned out in this country. Rea- 
lizing this, some producers have 
ambitious programs lined up Two | 
color processing labs have been 
planned, one in Lahore and one 
here. The completion of these 
plants will see the making of tint- 
ers in Pakistan. 

Co-productions with some for- 
eign countries are also in the off- 
ing. Currently, a film is being shot 
in East Pakistan in conjunction 
with a London company. Then 
there are plans to make co-produc- 
tions with Japan and Red China. 
All of this should help put Pakis- 
tan in the foreign field. To get a 
line on the latest techniques of 
film-making, plans are being made 
to send technicians abroad for 
training. A local producer even 
foresees the making of the ‘first 
CinemaScope film in Pakistan 
shortly. 


Ealing Sets New 
Guinness Film 


London, Jan. 14. 

A new Alee Guinness starrer, 
“The Scapegoat,” is on Ealing’s 
1958 production program for re- 
lease through Metro. The Daphne | 
du Maurier best seller is being | 
adapted by Gore Vidal. Robert | 
Hamer has been assigned to direct. 

The new Ealing lineup gets un- 
der way with “Nowhere to Go,” 
now on location, which moves into 
the studio early next year. George 
Nader is making his British film 
debut in this production. Other | 
top roles have been allotted to 
Bernard Lee and Maggie Smith. 
Pic also marks the directorial 
debut of Seth Holt, for many 
years an editor at Ealing and, 
more recently, an assistant pro- 
ducer. 

Other Ealing films set for 1958 
include “Lord of the Flies,” by 
William Golding and “Tunes of 
Glory,” from James Kennaway’s | 
novel of life in the peacetime bar- | 
racks of a Highland regiment. 


‘Palais will be rented to 


ss 


|; embourg, 
_the TNP will still utilize its pres- 
'ent home, 


Big British Cinema B.0. 
Decline Prompts Rank 
To Drop 10 Skedded Pix 


London, Jan. 14. 

Faced with the cinema's biggest 
slump in many years the Rank Or- 
ganization has announced drastic 
cuts in its 1958 production sched- 
ule. At first, 18 feature films had 
been slated for production during 
the year but this figure now has 
been cut to eight. Major produc- 
tions, which were to star Sir Lau- 
rence Olivier in “Macbeth” and 
Kenneth More in “39 Steps,” are 
among those that have been jetti- 
soned. 

This ruthless slashing of its pro- 
duction program has caused the 
firing of around 350 not too active 
employees at Pinewood Studio and 
an increase in this figure is pos- 
sible unless the situation improves. 
The two main causes for the film 
slump are falling attendance and 
the heavy entertainment tax levied 
by the government. The cinema is 
the only form of entertainment 
saddled with this tax, which drains 
the industry of approximately one- 
th'rd of its income. 

Sir Tom O’Brien, general secre- 
tary of the Theatrical and Kine 
Employees, also blamed local coun- 
cils for “their blackmailing prac- 
tice of exacting a levy of $1,400.- 
000 a year from cinemas which 
open on Sundays.” 

John Davis, top exec of the Rank 
Organization, said: “Nothing like 
this drop in attendances has hap- 
pened before in my experience.” 
Since September, the nosedive in 
film patronage has risen 7% to 
20%. A further economy move by 
the Rank set up is a decision to 
yank afternoon performances at a 
number of cinemas. 





Changes in Paris 
Govt. Legit Setup 


Paris, Jan. 14. 

The recurring strike crises in all 
the state subsidized theatrical set- 
ups, the Comedie-Francaise (‘two 
houses), The Theatre National 
Populaire, the Opera and Opera- 
Comique, may lead to a change 
in all these houses.. 


| 


official has been released by the | 


Ministry of Beaux Arts. 

However, the following switches 
seem to be in the offing here. The 
Opera-Comique will probably be 
closed but its troupe will not be 
completely disbanded and will tour 
the provinces and foreign places 
as a cultural setup. The theatre 
will be sold to private interests 
Some of its repertory will be ab- 
sorbed by the Opera. 

The Comedie-Francaise will turn 
over its second house, Salle Lux- 
to the TNP. However, 


the outsize Palais De 
Chaillot, for big productions. The 
private 
eutrepreneurs in-between. TNP 
prexy Jean Vilar is expected to 
take back his recent resignation 
over the technician's strikes. 

The regular C-F house, Salle 
Richilieu, will still do classic re- 
vivals. plus. some. more contempor- 
ary entries. 





Japan’s Pix Biz Lifts 
Export Coin Sights 


Tokyo, Jan. 14. 

The Japanese film industry raised 
its sights on export receipts to $2,- 
200,000 per annum although figures 
for the first five months of 1956, 
representing 952 exported films, to- 
taled less than $490,000. Export 
target last year was $1,500,000 
with $1,259,896 being realized 


‘from 2,294 reels. 


Okinawa was the top export mar- 
ket last year with others following 
in order: the S. (including 
Hawaii), Burma, Singapore, Tai- 
wan, India, Pakistan, Hong Kong, 
Thailand, West Germany, France 
and Brazil. Overseas publicity, 
survey of foreign reaction and 


Scripter T. E. B. Clarke is writing | plans for fairs are under way to 


# new comedy. If ready in time, | 
it will be added to the 1958 roster. | 


boost the coin of Japanese pix | 


abrop?,, iyoa 


ris 


| 


jemployed here, 


‘Lloyd Leaves Warwick 


But Needs Wider Foreign Market . 


To Form Production Co. 


London, Jan. 8. 
Euan Lloyd, publicity exec for 
arwick Films, has resigned to 
form his own production company 


|in partnership with Jack Davies, 


New setup | In 1958 the Colon Opera here celebrates an official 50th anniversary. 


scenario writer here. 
will be called Richmond Films. 
First pic is slated for spring. 

It will be a Davies’ yarn con- 
cerning the American air force in 
Britain. Though not yet titled, it 
has topical implications. Terence 
Young will adapt the screenplay 
and direct Trevor Howard has 
been signed to star. 





Swedes, Femme, 
Very Popular In 
Germany Today 


By HANS HOEHN 


Berlin, Jan. 14. 

German filmgoers have had a big 
affair on with Swedish film stars 
ever since 30-odd years back Greta 
Garbo shattered Teutonic . reserve 
and became the priestess of a cult. 
It helped the Swedes that Adolf 
Hitler hated the American films, 
partly because some of the produ- 
cers were Jewish, and had a presi- 
dent named Roosevelt and the Hol- 
lywood product vanished from the 
thousand-year Reich. 

After Garbo, the Germans adored 
Zarah Leander, as the home mar- 
ket’s nearest approximation. Kris- 
tina Soederbaum, born in Sweden 
and filming in Germany since 1938, 
was runner-up. 

With postwar and the return of 
American films, Sweden's Ingrid 
Bergman became a vogue here. She 
most frequently walked off with the 
“most popular foreign screen ac- 


tress” awards in postwar . Ger- 
many’s polls. 

Another Swedish actress rates 
mention: Ulla Jacobsson. This 
country’s 1957 “Bambi” poll saw 


her winning second place. A Gal- 
lup-type poll of the German 
Allensbach—Institut brought a to- 
tal victory for Ingrid Bergman last 
year (1957), while a test of the 
German film mag, Star-Revue, saw 
Signorina Rossellini in third spot. 
Two years ago (1956), Ulla Jacobs- 
son won the “Bambi” award fol- 
lowed by Ingrid Bergman. Three 
years ago, it was just the other way 
round: Ingrid Bergman on top, 


1B© | Ulla Jacobsson second. 
But nothing | 


Popularity of Miss Jacobsson in 
Germany began with 
mer of Happiness,” a big financial 
success. Her success resulted in 
her importation and she’s since 
made four German features. “And 
Love Shall Always Remain,” “The 
Holy Lie” (both for Berolina), “The 
Parson From Kirchfeld” (HD) and 
“The Last Ones Shall Be First” 
(CCC), 

Another Swedish import is Anita 
Bjoerk who played the title role in 
Gustav Ucicky’s “Witch” and the 
female lead in “The Cornet,” Wal- 
ter Reisch’s adaptation from Rai- 
ner Maria Rilke. 

Signe Hasso added Germany to 
her numerous foreign screen ap- 
pearances. “The Sun of St. Mortiz” 
was the title of her Teutonic pic 
which Arthur Maria Rabenalt di- 
rected. 

Maj-Britt Nilsson appeared in 
Berolina’s “What the Swallow 
Sang.” Before that, she starred in 
“Swedish Girl,” a coproduction be- 
tween Berlin's Melodie-Film and 
Stockholm's Sandrews. 

Men? So! So! 

Two other Swedish femmes, Bibi 
Johns and Alice Babs, are among 
Germany’s most popular song- 
stresses. The former was Electrola 
Records’ big songstar until she 
switched to Polydor, while Miss 
Babs has been with Polydor (the 
pop label of Deutsche Grammo- 
phon) for a number of years now. 
Both also have appeared on screen. 

La Garbo and La Bergman re- 
main the most prominent exam- 


ples, but one can also mention Vi- 
veca Lindfors, Mai Zetterling, 
Anita Ekberg, May Britt, Signe 


Hasso, and one should not forget 
the late Marta Toren, an intelligent 
actress as well as comely. 

One Swede, Goeran Strindberg. 


|is regarded as one of the world’s | 


best cameramen and considerably 


1 tl 


“One Sum-| 


i future. 











Colon Opera Awaits ‘Fate’ 








By NID 


EMBER 


Buenos Aires, Ji .. 14. 


, What form the celebration will take no one knows, because this is an 


/uncertain time. Until Presidential 


elections in February show which 


way the wind blows politically, no one can foretell the country’s future, 


or the theatres. 


| The Colon costs the ci'izens 40 million pesos ($1 million) annually. 
Do they get a high encugh standard of Operatic, Symphony, Ballet and 


concert fare for 
| type President who will term this 
uses? 


that amount of money? Will there be a proletarian 


a waste and put the Colon to other 


| All that can be stated is that Argentines still love music passionately, 
| though Opera may take a secondary place to Symphony. They love mu- 
sic and will pay in cash and in discomfort to hear the best, so it’s safe 
to assume that the Colon has as much of a future as it has a past. 


The great red and gold curtain 


25, 1908. Predecessor Colon ‘opened April 25, 1857, then a private, 


|a municipal, enterprise. 


| 


} pathies, Charles Henri Pellegrini, i 


first went up in the Colon on May 
not 


| A Frenchman with an Italian name and ardent Garibaldean sym- 


nspired the first Colon. At one point 


}importing from Alaska the first ice blocks B. Aires ever saw, he placed 


these in a vast vault under the th 
| scribers with ice rations into the 


eatre, cooling it and supplying sub- 
bargain. It was*Pellegrini who ini- 


| tiated the salting of beef, and out of this grew the great Argentine beef 
| industry which made the country wealthy and eventually provided 


| the wherewithal to build the 1908 
‘and luxury. 


Colon, on a Parisian scale of beauty 


Maria Callas’ Harvest of Disapproval 


‘But Rome Blames Its Opera for Not Providing 





11 Mex City Cinemas 


Mexico City, Jan. 14. 

Eleven local cinemas, closed be- 
cause of damage suffered in the 
; July 28 earthquake, will never re- 
|open because the city engineering 
| department has branded them pub- 
| lic hazards, according to film labor 
|leader Felipe Rayon. He had been 


told by Mayor P. Uruchurtu. Ray- | 


on is working out with the mayor 
a plan for cash compensation for 
help of the condemned cinemas for 
lloss of their jobs. The doomed 
|houses are three secondary first- 
runs, five subsequent-runs and 
three grinds. 

The subsequent-run Cine Cer- 
;}vantes, hard hit by the temblor 
jand shut ever since, is to be re- 
|}constructed and put back into ac- 
} tion. The National Cinematograph- 
|ic Industry Chamber is seeking to 
| arrange for reopening some of the 
|condemned cinemas via their own- 
|ers reconstructing them and mod- 
| ernizing them to provide the latest 
in safety services and emergency 
exits. 





| 
French Pix Cemics Show 
Yen for Performing In 


| 
} 
| Moliere Stage Pieces 
Paris, Jan. 14: 
Although in the U. S. most 
comedians yearn to play Hamlet 
| or Napoleon, they all seem to want 
to do anything of Moliere in 
| France. 
| Latest comics considering Moli- 
;}ere projects are Fernandel and 
| Maurice Chevalier. Both are toy- 
}ing with the idea of doing the “Le 
|Bourgois Gentilhomme” at the 
Comedie-Francaise. Mugging comic 
|Louis De Funes wants to play 
“L’Avare” (The Miser). 
| Two theatrical teams, Jean Ma- 
|rais and Jeanne Moreau plus 
| Pierre Brasseur and Suzanne Flon, 
} want to perform “Le Misanthrope.” 
| Lowdown. revue comic Roger 
| Nicholas will do “Le Medecin Mal- 
gre Lui” (Doctor in Spite of Him- 
| self) next season. This is not new, 
|for pre-war musichali and_ film 
| Stars also got around to Moliere 
| these including Raimu, Dranem 
and Vilbert. 





Stolz’ Daughter in Pix 


Vienna, Jan. 7. 
Clarissa Stolz, legit-film actress 
'and daughter of maestro Robert 
| Stolz, returned to Vienna after a 
| personal appearance tour. in Ger- 
|many in connection with her first 
| picture, “Count of Luxemburg,” in 
|which she plays a precocious 15- 
| year-old. 

She has a score of engagements 
in legit and films set for the near 


if 


Closed Down by Quake 


| Understudy and Not Informing Presidential Party 


+ 
By ROBERT HAWKINS 





| Rome, Jan. 14. 

| American-born Greek soprano, 
Maria Callas, who sang one act of 
“Norma” and reiused to continue 
at the Rome Opera House season 
opener, has already taken an un- 
precegented critical drubbing in 
this city. Moreover seldom has 
/an opera incident been so exten- 
sively cabled to the foreign, in- 
'cluding the American press. The 
last echoes of the incident have un- 
doubtedly not yet been heard but 
meanwhile the Romans, press and 
| public sum up the “responsibili- 
ties” more or less as follows: 

The soprano appears morally 
guilty for (a) not having fin- 
ished her role in the opera in 
the traditional-stage code, for (b) 
not having herself made the an- 
nouncement to the public—and the 
Italian President. Giovanni Gron- 
chi—but mostly (c) for having 
undertaken the role in uncertain 
physcial condition, thus jeopardiz- 
ing the entire course of events. 

The Rome Opera House, accord- 
ing to the local press, is equally 
guilty on another, organiza ional 
| level, for not having provided a sub- 
| stitute or stand-by singer, especial- 
ly in view of Miss Callas’ known 
uncertain voice conditions. The 
local showcase management is also 
being severely criticized here for its 
failure to advise President Gronchi 
of the backstage doings, allowing 
him to wait in his box for over 
40 minutes. 

Among the previous incidents 
involving Miss Callas are the fol- 
lowing: breach of contract suit 
with her ex (Chicago) representa- 
tive and/or agent; the December, 
1956 New York argument with bari- 
tone Sordello which cost him his 
job; her feud with the tenor, Gui- 
seppe Di Stefano; a recent fight 
with a Milan dressmaker; :plus four 
news-making walkouts on perform- 
ances, both before and afer their 
start. 

Both the first, on April 12, 1952, 
and the last also involved Italian 
Presidents (Luigi Einaudi and Gi- 
ovanni Gronchi); the other two 
were during last year’s Edinburgh 
Festival and at a recent opening 
nignt of the San Francisco Opera 
House. 

San Francisco reneg will be tak- 
en up at the upcoming meeting of 
the American Guild of Musical 
Artists in N. Y. A suspension by 
AGMA could ban Miss Callas from 
| concert or opera work in the USA, 
un il reinstated. She has recently 
contracted with S. Hurok for 
American concert dates—some- 
thing new for her. 





J. Pznas Amuse. Corp. has been 


authorized to conduct an ‘“amuse- 
ments and food business” in the 
Bronx, with capital stock of 200 
shares, no par value. Louis J, Du- 
kas and George B. Stuart, Manhat- 
tan, are directors and filing attor- 
(neys. ews 
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Arg. Exhibs Claim New Govt. Rules 
Favor Prods., Only Add to Confusion 


Buenos Aires, Jan. 7. 

The Argentine Executive Power, | 
which issued three decrees last | 
month, purportedly to clarify the! 
Film Law, has only added confu- 
sion into an already baffling situa- 
tion, according to most exhibitors 
here. The decrees were supposed 
to be of great interest and help to} 
the film industry, but exhibs are, 





ZURICH FANCIES VAN DRUTEN 





‘Bell, Book and Candle’ Clicks In 


German Adaptation 





Zurich, Jan. 14. 


Theatre am Central looks to have 
a winner with John van Druten’s 


Mex Actors Win Wage 


Mexico City, Jan. 7. 


the same pay as do foreign per- 
formers under a pact which the 
Picture Production Workers Union , 
(STPC) has made with Hollywood 
producers working down here This | 
was revealed by Roberto Gavaldon, 
a top director, speaking as STPC's 
secretary general. 

Congressman Rodolfo Landa, 
| secretary general of the National 
| Actor’s Union (ANDA), failed in 








FINLAND’S FESTIVAL 


Danish Radio Symph Due 
In Helsinki Come June 








Helsinki, Jan. 7. 
A guest soloist and orchestra will 


, 
Break in H’wood Fims! Yalik P IX at Japan's Ist-Runs Show 
naficion’hn’teerwitsccere Sharp Biz Dip; Maas Checks Problem 


Tokyo, Jan. 8. 

Responding to a situation here 
and other Japan keys, whereby 
revenue at first-runs featuring for- 
eign films has taken a significant 
plunge. Irving Maas, Far Eastern 
| MPEA rep declared: “From avail- 
| able figures it appears that the Jap- 
anese market for American and 


be featured at the Sibelius Music | other imported films is now feeling 


extremely indignant over being a| “Bell, Book and Candle,” tagge 
voice but no vote in the Screen| here “Beloved Witch” in an excel- 
Institute setup. Many exhibs feel|lent German adaptation by legit 
that this exclusion stems from ma-| critic and essayist Alfred Polgar. 
chinations of producers and rate | First-night audience reaction indi- 
this as privileged for the produ-| cated a healthy four-to-five weeks’ 
cers; hence, it is unconstitutional. | Tun. 

The annoying thing to the exhib! Staged by Rainer Litten, produc- 
group is that a section of the film|tion has charm and imagination 
business, representing such impor-| and moves along at a lively pace. 
tant capital and employing many | Colorful set by Fritz Krumenacher 
more citizens than {he production is an additional plus factor. 


industry, should have been disre-| 
garded entirely in the new regula- 
tions. 

Don Clemente Lococo, Sr., head | 
of the Lococo Circuit, has not 
minced words regarding these reg- 
ulations. An example of how the 
new regulations were set up by 
those with no knowledge of the 
complexities of show biz is the rule 
which maintains the system of as- 
signing local features. This covers 
native pix which have merited ap- 
proval by the Screen Institute's 
Qualifying boards, These are set) 
for release in cinemas as chosen | 
by lot instead of permitting exhibs | 
to select for themselves and engage | 
the form of release directly with 
producers or distributors. | 

Saturation release is insisted on | 
for native product, no matter the! 
value or worthlessness of the pic 
while exhibs are to have the full 
burden of the capital gains tax, 
formerly shared with distribs. No 


provision is ..ade for price in- 
creases although admissions have 
been frozen since 1953. 

Lococo disclosed that provincial 


authorities refuse to approve appli- 
cation of the Ministry of Commerce 
decree which authorized price in- 
creases for newly constructed the- 
atres. Since the only new houses 
recently built by the circuit are in 
the provinces, this boost is inoper- 
ative. He claimed tuat 40 years as 
an exhibitor have been wiped out | 
by the new Film Law rules, imply-| 
ing that if these are allowed to) 
remain in effect his circuit will} 
fold. He referred to the recent sale 


for demolition of the Rose Marie has tired of sexy pix following an| neq the government that by 
and Porteno theatres in uptown|overplay of semi-continental | 1 9¢9 it was anticipated that admis- 


Buenos Aires. 





Britain’s Pix Grosses | 
Down 17% From 1956 
Lendon, Jan. 14. , 

Picture theatre admissions the | 


Linda Geiser, as the “witch,” is 
a delight both visually and acting- 
wise. Pero Alexander in the male 
lead is equally standout, and Ebba 


| Johannsen delivers a highly amus- 


ing portrayal of the wacky aunt. 
Supporting roles are handled by 


| Albert Werner and Litten. A sixth 
| “player” gets equal program credit 
| here: a cat with magic powers, by 


the name of Pyewacket! 


Stronger Fare 





Ups Aussie B.0. 


Sydney, Jan. 7. 

After a heavy downbeat over 
the last six months, Aussie ex- 
hibitors see brighter times ahead 
as the new year and frothy fare 
opens. Hopeful b.o. outlook fol- 
lows the smash success here of 
“Les Girls” (M-G), “Don’t Go Near 
the Water” (M-G), “April Love” 
(20th) and the outstanding click 
of an old Deanna Durbin pic, “His 
Rutler’s Sister” (U). “Around 
World in 80 Days” (UA) is another 
sock hit, with “Affair to Remem- 
ber” (20th) surefire in 10th week. 

That the patrons want comedy 
is also seen in the popularity of 


“Delicate Delinquent” (Par). Only | 


cops-and-robbers pic currently 
here is Rank’s “Robbery Under 
Arms.” 

The Aussie public apparently 


themes. Likewise taboo and poi- 
son at the wickets over the past 26 
weeks have been problem pix, 
westerns, spacemen stuff and 
heavy British drama. All these 
failed to draw in the key cities. 
Drive-ins have done powerful 
trade over the last six months. The 


third quarter of 1957 registered a} Aussie climate is ideally suited to 
drop of 58,000,000 at 235,000,000| the ozoner. Hence, the sweltering 
over the same period in the previ-| heat and no rains for the last 12 
ous year. But it’s revealed by the! weeks, drive-in operators have 
Board of Trade, which compiled been on the gravy train. 
the figures, that admissions during| Wetro, operating the most popu- 
this period were 4% up on the! jar ozoner at Chullora, few miles 
second quarter of last year. |from Sydney, plays product day- 
Gross takings of $66,500,000 were | and-date with own city showcases. 
almost 17°o down on the corres-| policy is irksome to some exhibs 
ponding period in 1956, but 6°¢| but Metro is reaping a terrific in- 
higher than for the second quarter | take with three shows nightly. 
of 1957 There are now 200,000 tv sets 


in operation Down Under. Prod- 
Italo-Arg. Film Pact 


uct is: mainly filmed U. S. shows. 
Rome, Jan. 7. 


However, the majority of Aussie 
cinema operators do not fear tv 
A new film pact has been signed featuring acts and plush social 
by Italy and Argentina following a | ¢}yps, 
visit by Italo pic officials there. 
Agreement, valid for a year start- 
ing Jan. 1, calls for the exemption AM 
of a “large number” of Italian films , 1. R. H ILTON WINS 


from payment of the recently-im- 











as much as late-closing saloons | 





posed surtax on feature imports. 

In exchange, Italy would exempt 
2 certain number of Argentine pix 
from payment of the Italian dub- 
bing tax. Pact with Argentina is 
first with any nation since the film 
surtax was installed in that coun- 
try. 


Cathay Topper Returns 
Singapore, Jan. 7. 

Loke Wan Tho, head of the! 
Cathay Organization, which con-}| 
trols a chain of some 50 theatres in 
southeast Asia, has returned from 
a six month round-the-world trip 
accompanied by his wife. 

Couple spent 
New Year's at Kuching with Sir| 
Anthony Abell, the governor | 
Sarawak. : 





57 FOYLE PLAY AWARD 


Edinburgh, Jan. 14. 

Ian R. Hamilton, young Scot 
playwright, has won the Charles 
Henry Foyle New Play award for 
1957, for his play, “The Tinkers 
of the World,” staged at Gateway 
Theatre here in February. Three- 
acter dealt with the taking-over of 
a Hebridean island for a rocket 
range. Annual award aims at en- 
couraging the writing of new plays 
by authors who are not established 
dramatists. 

Hamilton made _ world history 
some years ago by being leading 
light in thieving of the Scot stone 
of destiny from Westmins 


Christmas and/| Abbey, London, Eng..He wrote a| era 
book about it, “No Stone Un-| Showgirl. 


turned.” He is now an attorney 
himself, 


“4theatres in India. * : oer 


d| his effort to win a minimum $1,000 


| weekly pay for Mexicans in star 
|roles and in foreign pix produced 
| here. It seems that the $809 


| weekly ra‘e for them will continue. 


Britain's Film 
| Biz Sees 1958 
Tee Off Poorly 


By HAROLD MYERS 


London, Jan. 14. 

The British film industry has got 
off to an unusually black start in 
1958. A series of events in the 
first fortnight of the year, follow- 
ing in quick succession, presents a 
grim picture. ” 

The situation may well be aggra- 
vated by last week's political crisis 
and the appointment of @ new 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
previous holder of the office, Peter 
| Thorneycroft, moved to the treas- 
| ury a year ago after a long spell 
| as president of the Board of Trade, 
| during which time he became fa- 
| miliar with the film industry prob- 
| lems. The trade had been looking 
| to him for practical aid in alleviat- 

ing the present crisis. 

| His successor, Heathcote Amory, 
}is a newcomer so far as motion 
| picture politics are concerned. In 
any event, he seems to be pledged 
|to the government policy that 
| holds out little hope of substantial 
| relief in the way of admission tax 
| concessions. 

About this time last year, when 








| the All-Industry Tax Committee 


made its representations to the 
government for a $56,000,000 cut 
in the incidence of the tax, it 


| sions would have dropped to 945,-| 
/ 000,000 and that would suggest | 
| “that disaster had already befallen 
| the industry.” The latest BOT re- 
turns indicate that the feared drop 
in paid admissions has come two 
years ahead of anticipation. And 
the trade now warns that only to- 
tal abolition can enable it to sur-| 
vive. 
The AITC is meeting here to-| 
morrow (Wed.) to finalize its state- | 
ment of case for submission to the | 
|treasury, and there’s now little! 
doubt that it will urge the govern- 
ment to abolish what has now be- 
come known as the cinema tax. No 
other form of entertainment is now 
| obliged to pay an admission duty ' 
| toll. 

| The serious decline in paid ad- 
missions was spotlighted at the 
jturn of the year by John Davis, 
| managing director of the Rank Or- | 
ganization, when he announced 
that it was slashing its production 
| program. In consequence, more 
| than 350 studio employees had be- 
|eome superfluous. Davis blamed ' 





|the situation on the penal tax,7 


coupled with the decline in admis- 

| sions. There’s also been a lesser 
case of non-essential employes at 
| the Associated British Elstree Stu- 
| dios, where extra staff employed to 
/eope with production transferred 
| from Shepperton (which was un- 
| dergoing rebuilding) has been dis- 
| missed. 





EROS, BOMBAY TO WB 


| Airconditioned House Opens With 
‘Prince & Showgirl’ 

' 

| Warner Bros. has taken over the 
|1,200-seat Eros Theatre in Bom-| 
|bay, India, from the Cambatta 
| Bros. House is airconditioned and | 








ter, Will start off under the new man- 


agement with “Prince and the 


| Metro and 20th-Fox also run 


Festival, an annual Finnish event, | the full impact of the restrictions, 


which wili be held here during the | 


June 7-17 period. Scheduled to 
appear are the Danish Radio Sym- 


phony Orchestra and concert vio- 


linist Emil Telmanyi who will be 
heard wi‘th the orch’s second con- 
cert. 

Some 10 concerts are listed, plus 
one opera and one theatre perform- 
ance as well as exhibitions of folk 
music and folk dancing. Highlight 
of the fest, of course, is music by 
Jean Sibelius and contemporary 
Finnish composers. Program in- 
cludes Sibelius’ Seventh Symphony 
and his Kullervo Symphony. Latter 
was last performed in 1892. 


Italo Censorship 





Law Extended 1 Yr. 


Rome, Jan. 7. 

Current Italian censorship reg- 
ulations, some of them dating back 
to 1923, have been extended for 
another year through Dec. 31, 1958 
by special government decree. De- 
cision was taken because a long 
controversy had delayed discussion 
and eventual approval of a new set 
or censorship regulations submit- 
ted some time ago by the Italian 
entertainment office. 

As previously outlined in 
Variety, principal hurdle turned 


|out to be Article 2 of the proposed 


law. The conflict between the left, 
which looks at the law as a political 


|dampér (also in view of upcoming 


elections), and the right, which 
wants it extended from moral 


points to others encompassing con- | 


trol against slaps at national insti- 
tutions, the church, police, etc. 
Special decree extending the cur- 
rent legislation for still another 
year (discussion of a new law has 


|been going on for several years 
|now) states, however, that the old 


law remains valid “until a new one 
is emanated and for no reason be- 
yond the date of Dec. 31, 1958.” 





Plan for One Big U. S. 


Homeoffice in Mex City 


Runs Into Cost Snag. 


Mexico City, Jan, 7. 

The 19 American film distribu- 
tors here won't be able to material- 
ize the plan of their homeoffices 
to merge into one unit for eco- 
nomic reasons. Paring of person- 
nel, mostly 
would prove far too expensive. So 
say the brass of local No. 1 of the 
National Cinematographic Industry 
Workers Union ‘STIC) which con- 
trols all the Yank organized help. 

The union execs point out that 
the wholesale firing that would re- 
sult from consummation of Ahe 
plan would involve a great cost be- 
cause of heavy cash indemnifica- 
tions which Mexican labor law de- 
mands for dismissals not caused by 
workers. The law specifies pay- 


union and costly | 


| quota-wise and on prints, imposed 
in the past two years. 

“This becomes apparent,” Maas 
told Variety, “when it is noted that 
despite an increase in the number 
of theatres in Japan this year, for- 
eign film rentals have just about 
| held their own whereas the indigin- 
| cous product has shown a substan- 
tial increase. There is definitely a 


| Shortage of foreign films here. It 


is also significant that the shortage 

| of American product has created a 
| Problem far the first-run key city 
theatres.” : 

The b.o. slump by first-run 
houses, almost wholly dependent 
on U.S. and other imported films, 
also can be traced te other causes, 
the most obvious being the two-year 
a boom of roadshow thea- 

res, 

In Tokyo, for example, there 
were only four roadshow theatres 
in 1951. Today, there are 12. This 
theatre saturation is reflected in 
| figures which reveal that formerly 
| 4 first-run house took in $55,555.55 
; to $83,333.33 per month, but the 
|} average today has nosedived to 
| about $41,611.11 to $55,555.55, a 
| drop of 20-30%. 
| Surplus of Roadshow: Houses 
| With the overload of roadshow 
| theatres in Tokyo and allowing for 

a three and a half week average 
|run per picture, the foreign film 
| requirement in Tokyo would be 180 
per annum. Restrictions limit im- 
| port to 166 films or 189 if special 
| allocations are granted. This means 
that almost all foreign product must 
be roadshown although in certain 
| quarters here it is felt that only 
| half to a third of the foreign prod- 
| uct deserves such showcasing. This 
condition also means that foreign 
| films are frequently roadshown to 
empty theatres in extended play 
because of the shortage of product. 

Last year, b‘o. receipts for do- 
mestic product was $6,500,000 while 
foreign films drew $3,222,222 to the 
wickets. It is estimated that this 
year Japanese films will show an 
increase whereas the foreigh prod- 
uct (about 89% are U.S.) gross will 
hold at status quo. 

In addition to the import re- 
strictions and the mushrooming of 
firstruns, other causes cited for the 
decline of the foreign film here are: 
(1) Japan's entry into the wide- 
screen field, using color to advan- 
tage, (2) Acceptance of Japanese 
film abroad to a bigger extent, 
thereby helping Japanese product 
here, (3) a limit reached in foreign 
film fandom, and, (4) loss of pres- 
tige by the U.S. industry to tv. 

Meanwhile, Maas planned to 
make his initial contacts with Fi- 
nance Ministry officials soon after 
the lengthy year-end holidays here 
| preparatory to discussions re quotas 
| and allocations for the next fiscal 
, beginning April 1. He recently re- 
turned from a seven-week area trip 
which took him to Manila twice, 
Indonesia and India. Maas reported 
| that in Manilia there has been a 
full halt to all remittances, with the 
back taxes issue still pending. 

Of India, he said: “We've come to 
an agreement there which restores 
our trading conditions as they ex- 
isted before the quotas were ap- 
| proved a year ago.” 

Maas said that until he is re- 
placed, he will be responsible for 
the entire Far East with Tokyo re- 
maining as headquarters. 











{offs were practically negligtble. 


ment of three months wages, plus | 

20 days pay per pear of service for | 

dismissal of staff personnel. the SCOT MINERS URGE 

STIC members say that since most | 

of the Americans have been doing | SUNDAY FILM SHOWS 
of them 30 years) and still have Edinburgh, Jan. 7. 
many of their original unionist Young Scot miners, in confab 
help (all well paid), the indemnifi- | here, demanded that cinemas and 
cations would cost far more than | danceries be opened on Sundays, 
any saving the consolidation | claiming it would decrease the 
could yield. | crime rate. 

The unionists aver that the case; Peter Smith, a Fife miner, said 
of several Mexican producers most crime among juves occurred 
throwing in for distrjbution with) on Sundays. He would rather see 
Peliculas Nacionales, a semi-offi- | young miners going to a cinema or 
cial outfit, has little bearing on this| a dancery on the Sabbath than hay- 


case for American distribs because | ing to appear in court on Monday 
most of these producers were new | morning. Other speakers claimed 


| business in Mexico for years (some | 


/and had few unionists on their that Sunday loitering would cease 


payroll. Therefore dismissal pay- | if centers of amusement were 
** | opened? ’ ee a 
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TV DO THE WORK. 


‘Required Effort Of The Book’ Contrasted 
To Lazy-Does-It of Today’s Pop Culture 





BUT FOLKS STILL 








READ 














(The International Reading Assn. Conference during 
1957 was especially interested in the impact of mov- 
ing pictures, on the theatre screen and on the home 
screen, upon the literacy of Americans. The follow- 
ing text, under the caption, “Reading in the Pres- 
ent Communications Revolution,” was delivered at 
the Hotel New Yorker on May 10.—Ed.) 


By LESTER ASHEIM 


(Dean, Graduate Library School, Univ. of Chicago) 

If you are still old fashioned enough to think about 
what you read, the title of this paper may have suggested 
a question to you. That question would be something like 
this: If there really has been a communications revolu- 
tion in our day, just what has been overthrown, and what 
has been put in its place? When the communications 
revolution is so glibly referred to, we are likely to think 
of those upstart inventiéns of our country: the :noving 
picture, radio and television, and of the challenge they 
represent to the supremacy of print. 


And yet there has never been so much book publication 
as there is today. Since the end of World War II, the 
number of titles produced in the United States has 
steadily increased each year. Book publishers complain 
about rising costs but the books continue to issue from 
the presses in ever increasing numbers. When worried 
laymen tackle the problem, they usually claim that not 
as many people read today as used to years ago, but I very 
much doubt that. More people are reading now, in sheer 
numbers, than at any time in history. What then is the 
fuss about? 

Well, the fuss is about the fact that although the num- 
ber of readers may be greater, the proportion—all things 
considered—is not. There were never so many people 
before, and the proportion of them who read is disap- 
pointingly small. Disappointingly, because never before 
have the conditions for reading been so favorable. In the 
past, education was limited to a small portion of the 
population; leisure in which to read was a luxury of the 
few; the wherewithal for the purchase of books was in 
a few hands. Today, at least in the United States, almost 
everyone is literate, has leisure and has money_to spend. 
for the first time in history, it is reasonable for us to say 
that more people ought to read; in ro other age has read- 
ing been so completely a matter of individual choice. 

So while it is discouraging that only about 17 to 25% 
of the adult population is likely to have read as much as 
a single book in the past month, it is encouraging that we 
can be shocked by such figures We have this much in 
our favor today: these figures could conceivably be bet- 
tered, but I doubt if they could have been at any time 
before 1920. 

Yet, the prognosis is unfavorable for more reading at 
a level much higher than that represented by the comic 
book and the popular press. All of the correlates of 
reading are present, but so are the competitors of read- 
ing, and it is this competition that usually is thought of as 
the cause of the communications revolution. I should 
like to suggest, however, that while the revolution de- 
rives in part from the invention of the mass communi- 
cation devices, they are much more a result of the revolu- 
tion than its cause. In other words, a revolution in our 
thinking made the invention of these devices necessary. 


| Required Effort of the Book | 


The revolution to which I refer is the present belief 
that the effort required for any activity should be re- 
duced, and that everything worthwhile should come 
easily. In the mass media, for example, all of the work 
including thinking is done for the user. But the book 
requires that the reader meet it half ‘vay by doing some 
of the work himself. 

There was a time when this would not have been con- 
sidered to be the book's trouble, but its strength—when 
it was taken for granted that some things come hard, 
and that indeed it was this very fact that made them the 
more worthwhile. In the 20th century, however, the lazy- 
man has become respectable. At all levels of society 
one finds the digests, the book clubs, the syntopicons 
which take the selection, the decisions, the evaluations, 
the thinking out of our hands and give us instead a pre- 
digested, ready made, yours-for-the-asking “education. 

As you see, none of the devices exhibiting these appeais 
are the newer devices of mass communication; they are 
forms of the book. But I do not consider this to be en- 








couraging. If the death of the book is actually hastened 
in the years ahead, it could well be because we—and by 
“we” I mean the educators, the writers, the publishers, 
the librarians—have accepted the mass medium premise 
that the audience cannot be expected to attend any 
message which requires some effort to understand, 


. A Forced Rivalry | 


In other words, the book has entered into competition 
with the other media on their grounds, not on its own. 
It is being judged, not orits merits as a book, but on the 
degree to which i's appeal is like that of the movie and 
the telecast. We have tried to make reading easier to 
do, by diluting literary style and eliminating complexities 
and challenge. We have tried to increase the speed of 
reading and inculcate the practice of skipping—not as 
individual acts of personal judgment and selection, but 
as a means for getting the tedious business of reading out 
of the way as soon as possible. 

We have fallen into the trap of emphasizing reading as 
a tool skill, by promoting the book as an easy means of 
getting at ends outside itself: gaining a skill, or getting 
a good job, or learning a fact. What we haven’t done 
is to show that reading has unique rewards of its own— 
long-term and deeper—which, although they can be won 
only with a bit of effort, are worth it. 

This strange notion—that the best way to strengthen the 
book is to weaken it—has developed, I think, . because 
we have seen the other media as a threat to the book 
rather than as a supplement and reinforcement for it. 
We have seen how powerfully attractive the mass media 
are, but have convinced*ourselves, out of some kind of 
misguided loyalty to traditional educational patterns, 
that it is somehow beneath us to afford them a place in 
the curriculum. 

But education i® after all, the broadening of experi- 
ence, the widening of horizons, the increase of one’s 
understanding of himself and the world in which he lives. 
If language and the book have always been the core of 
education, it is because education is concerned with man’s 
relation to his world which relies on communication, and 
it was through language and the book that communication 
was carried on. Today the book is only one of the means 
of communication. The multiplication of communication 
media has, in effect, introduced new languages; and the 
competence to deal with them, to handle their symbols, 
to understand their forms, requires skills and training 
just as any traditional language does. 

If it is appropriate for education to help the student to 
develop a critical taste and objective standards with 
which to approach what he reads and writes on paper, 
then it is also appropriate for education to help the stud- 
ent to bring equally objective and critical standards to 
what he sees on the screen and hears on the air. 

If we were to emphasize the best in each media, rather 
than insist that one is best for everything, the unique 
strengths and rewards of reading would soon become 
apparent. For as soon as we compare the media objec- 
tively, instead of clinging sentimentally to one, we put 
them all on an equal footing. If once it were made clear 
that the book, the movie and tv are all in the same busi- 
ness, employing symbols to convey messages, the ineviti- 
ble differences in the symbols employed might prove of 
interest. And then certain implications of these differ- 
ences would become clear. 

For one thing, there is the matter of styles. Not only 
what is said but how it is said can be a source of delight 
in all of the media. Each of them has a particular form 
and style which the other cannot duplicate—in the book, 
of course, it is the selection and ordering of words in 
beautiful and meaningful combinations. If we really 
want to insure a generation of readers in the future, we 
might have to reach not so much reading as the appre- 
ciation of writing. And an appreciation of writing comes 
very quickly when one compares the well written book 
with its adaptation to movies, television, and the Readers 
Digest. 


| Pause That Refreshes the Mind 


The book differs from the other media in another 
aspect. It is impossible for the user of radio, film and 
television to say—as he can when he reads a book— 
“Let’s stop a minute and think about this.” In these 
other media, the treatment must be surface and simple 
because the pace of assimilation is not set by the user. 
Only the medium of print allows one to stop and think, 














to re-read, to go back and compare, to verify and adjust. 
The book thus invites a critical judgment; the other media 
almost demand its suspension.. 

But whenever the other media are more effective than 
the book—as they often are in reporting current events, 
supplying specific facts, demonstrating skills and teche 
niques, portraying graphically, entertaining—it is not 
too illogical that they should be preferred. The objective 
study and comparison of the several media would heip us 
to choose the appropriate medium for the particular pure 
pose we wish it to serve. 

The book, however, is still unmatched in its ability to 
present: 


All sides of an idea or a concept. 
To take necessary time to develop an idea fully, 


To give arresting and challengingeand provocative 
statement to ideas that we ourselves are unable to 
express, 


To charm and entertain and delight through the 
special manipulation of symbolic black marks on 
white paper. 

Unfortunately, these are rewards which require some 
effort to attain, which means that—all things being equal 
—they attract a much smaller audience than do rewards 
that are easy.to get. Where a choice has to be made we 
know only too well that it is likely to be determined by 
what Wilbur Schramm has called “the fraction of selec- 
tion,” that is, the Expectation of Reward, divided by the 
Effort Required. As a result of the attitude which char- 
acterizes the communications revolution, both the book 
and the other media have attempted to increase the value 
of the fraction with their potential audiences by decreas- 
ing the Effort Required. But since the effort required to 
read a book is inevitably greaterathan that required to 
look at a movie or listen to a soap opera, the book is at 
a real disadvantage in this competition, 

But notice that the value of the fraction can be in- 

The very success of the other media makes the con- 
tinued existence of the book—the book in its pre-revolu- 
tion sense of hard covers, hard content, and hard chal- 
lenge—all the more essential. Our society needs—and 
will need more than ever in the years to come—some 
source where complex problems can be attacked, some 
means for exercising the mind and judgment, some place 
where rational analysis, verification, comparison and 
adaptation of ideas can be practiced. The book is not 
only a storehouse for the best that is known and thought 
in the world—although if it were only that it would be 
important enough, since the ability to preserve their con- 
tent for the future is denied most of the other media. But 
more than that it is a device for stimulating new thoughts 
and generating new ideas. Its social importance lies in its 
ability to teach us not what to think, but how to think; 
to act not only as a resource of existing ideas, but as a 
mental discipline which stimulates the creation of new 
ideas, 

Reading as a discipline, then, has values in itself, over 
and above the content. Recreational reading, so-called 
light reading, reading which is:as much an escape as 
movies and television, can still carry with it an intangi- 
ble “plus,” deriving from the involvement of the intelli- 
gence which is required by the simple act of spelling 
out the meaning in one’s mind. When we speak of serious 
literature we do not necessarily mean sober literature; 
when we extol the importance of reading we do not 
necessarily mean weightly subject matter. 

In a good book the matter and the manner are inex- 
tricably bound together to create something considerably 
greater than the sum of its visible parts. The importance 
of reading derives from the special fire that is kindled 
when reader and writer cooperate to share the communi- 
cation experience. It is this sharing of experience, as 
opposed to the passive exposure to entertainment or in- 
struction in the other media, which constitutes the dis- 
tinctive value which will protect the book, even in this 
present communications revolution. 

In communications revolution with its emphasis upon 
the easy, the book—all things being equal—could hardly 
hold its own. But luckily al] things aren’t equal, and the 
weight is on the side of the book. So long as we recog- 
nize that, we need not fear the competition with the other 
media. If we will only let it, the book can remain su- 
preme in this: its capacity to move and challenge and 
enlarge the minds of men. 
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- Dietz Still 


Continued from page 4 


Here, M-C’s Got Him | Columbia U. Dietz was with Gold- 


|as adapted from his alma mater, 


| wyn at the time and a free-lance 
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|artist named Philip Goodman did 











try. It was legitimate enough ex- 
cept that this was desert terrain 
and all rights were controlled by 
the state. 

A German inventor at one time 
approached Dietz with a stereopti- 
con device which, he said, could 
bounce an image off a cloud. This 
didn’t work but the gadget was 
capable of performing on a 
shorter range, and it was put to 
work in sending the message, “Go 
to the Capitol.” The rub was that 
Dietz projected the big block let- 
ters on the Paramount Theatre 
Bldg. Par protested but only after 
reporters in the city room of the 
Times caught the flash and gave 
the gimmick big editorial attention. 

For “Brothers Under the Skin,” ’ 





Dietz formally formed a “Club for 
Husbands.” It caught on to the 
extent that chapters sprung up 
nationally. 

It was not the quiet life in 1929 
when there was peddling to be 
done for “Hollywood Revue.” A 
ledge was built across the facade 
of the Astor Theatre Bldg. and 
posts erected thereon. To each of 
24 such posts was strapped a 
chorus-type girl who kicked and 
sang “Singing in the Rain.” Dietz 
first had to mount the precarious 
ledge himself to prove to the 
dancing girls it could be done. 
Times Square had election night 
crowds for each “performance” 
until the Police Department 
stopped the “show” after a week’s 
run. 

“ The’ head: of the ‘lion, as the 


the artwork. 

| Exec was the first to advertising 
individual pictures on a national 
| scale and, indeed, was the first to 
|insert a full-page picture ad in 
VaRIETY. This was in the years ago 
| when VARIETY was not particularly 
| partial to films; the feature given 
; this new kind of trade attention 
; was “The Old Nest.” 

| On the side, Dietz had 15 plays 
to his credit, many in collaboration 
with Arthur Schwartz, others with 
Jerome Kern, the Gershwins and 
| Morrie Ryskind, and a couple of 
| Operas in company with Strauss 
and Puccini. 

Is now the time to write a book? 
“No,” he says. “A book is no good 
without acid and a_pressagent 
can’t touch people with acid. Be- 
sides, I’ve taken a lot of money 
out of this industry—and intend to 
take more.” , ’ ; 











kee,” “Adam Had Four Sons,” 
“The Lady Is Willing” and “The 
Doctor Takes a Wife.” 

~ And “Bullets or Ballots,” “My 
Reputation,” “Gun Ho,” “Key 
Largo,” “That Way With Women,” 
‘Portrait of Jenny,” “Walk a 
Crooked Mile,” “The Man I Mar- 
ried,” “Every Girl Should Be Mar- 


ried,” “Buffalo Bill,” “Fury at 
Furnace Creek” and “Velvet 
Touch.” 


A number of the foregoing are, 
of course, new to the present gene- 
ration @f movie fans, others are 
forgotten even by the older film 
fans and some bear repeated see- 
ing, it’s pointed out. 

Nevertheless, the public has been 
flocking to the loop in numbers suf- 
ficient to result in gigantic grosses 
at eight or more theatres simul- 
taneously despite upped admis- 


, Sions at six of the nine houses, in- 
|cluding $1.50 after 5 p.m. for 
\“Peyton Place” and “Sayonara,” 
|instead of the usual 90c; $1.25 for 
|““And God Created Woman,” $2.25 
for ‘Raintree County” and $2.65 
| for “Seven Wonders of the World” 
j}and “Around the World in 80 
Days.” 





McFall Heads Local F-53 

James McFall, of United Artists, 
was elected prez of the Front Office 
Exchange Employees, Local F-53. 

Other officers named included 
Albert Flores, Columbia, veepee} 
LeRoy Whitington, M-G-M busi- 
ness agent; Ruby Harvill, M-G-M, 
recording secretary; Juanita Myers, 
Columbia, financial secretary, and 
Doyle Moorman, M-G-M, sergeant 
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-SWAMPING IT FOR ART 


(AND SCHULBERGS) 
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Notes from the “Across the Everglades” Schulberg production on 


Plummer, for Warner Bros, release, it’s a story about the plume hunt- 
ers in the early part of the century, who used to roam the Everglades, 
killing hundreds of thousands of birds to get their feathers. Gang lead- 
er Ives is pitted against Audubon Warden Plummer. In those days, the 
State provided the laws and the Audubon Society the warden . . . Pro- 
ducer Stuart Schulberg and writer-brother, Budd Schulberg have con- 
verted an old warehouse at Everglades City (pop. 700) into what is 
proudly called “Everglades Studio. Stage 3.” There’s of course no stage 
1 or 2. In fact the warehouse was built originally to make the town 
look larger for the Tamiami Trail opening ceremonies . . . Director 
Nichoias Ray is a hero to his colleagues on location scouting expedi- 
tions into the swampy Everglades country since he always leads the 
party. But Ray has his private reasons. “Those rattlers never strike 
the first person in line, always the second or third!” ... Company does 
its own cutting on the spot and thas imported two cutters to do the job 

. Stuart Schulberg says doing a film like this on location isn’t much 
of a saving in the long run. Bad weather has extended the shooting 
sked to three months . 
a key point of the film, the film company didn’t get permission to kill 
a single bird. The “blasting” of the birds has to be simulated . . . Plum- 
mer, the warden, is in love with a Jewish refugee girl, played by Chana 
Eden, an Israeli girl. She gives him a golden Star of David which he 
wears around his neck for most of the picture . . . Ives’ beard is dyed 
a fiery red “for effect” ... Author MacKinlay Kantor has a part in the 
film. So do clown Emmett Kelly, jockey Sammy Renick and former 
champ, Tony G#ento. What with their beards and swamp-rags it’s hard 
to distinguish between them and the local folks playing extra parts in 
the film . 
cal madame), came back to pose for Life . . . Stuart Schulberg would 
prefer producing in Europe. Brother Budd prefers the States “where 
I’m at home with the language and the sounds of the people.” 





‘die Producers Alone Heed New York 


Talent Pool In-Casting —Peter Witt 


Hollywood is doing little more 
than paying “lip service” to the 





Can’t Duck City Taxers 


New York talent pool and, as a 
consequence, is missing out on im- Regina, Sask., Jan. 14. 
portant personalities, according to Regina’s six theatres will 


talent agent Peter Witt. 

Witt, who's active in films, tv and 
legit as well as in the story market, 
said in New York last week that 
the studios were addicted to stereo- ' 
type casting. “It’s only the inde- 
pendents that are willing to take 
a chance and cast people because 
of their talent and not solely be- 
cause of their looks,” he observed.| mission prices. 

The agent pointed to the many 
fine actors to be seen on the legit 
stage and in tv, but never picked 
up by Hollywood. They don’t take 
kindly to type-casting out there,” 
he held. “It doesn’t occur te them 


Indie Prod 
that personalities can be attractive | 2 
simply because they're right for | 0 rig ll 
the part. If a man doesn't fit the. 
e 
| Exhibs-Mar ks 


prescribed standards, which have 
| Minneapolis, Jan. 14. 


little to do with talent, they can't 
be bothered.” 

Witt attributed the current lack 
of top talent in films to this in- 

Industry members here, includ- 

ing at least one branch manager, 

Irving Marks of Allied Artists, are 

still sputtering angrily two weeks 


now pay an annual tax of $1 
a seat under a new tax bylaw 
passed by city council. The 
previous tax was 75c. The 
move follows a recent decision 
by council to reduce the 
amusement tax. 

Indications are that the the- 
atres will not alter their ad- 








flexible policy. He said, too, that 
many of his clients were better off 
on tv than in Hollywood, though 
the talent buildup on films is po- 
tenti@lly easier than on the air be- 


; | after television's “Seven Lively 
cause of the continued exposure. | 44.» (99) sizeup of the film in- 
Only thing about tv is that, in one dustry’s current status and the 


night, a player is seen by millions boxeffice decline. 

of people on a dramatic show and | ‘They feel that the independent 
his face automatically becomes fa- | producers who appeared on the 
miliar to viewers after he’s been | program downrode exhibition's out- 
on a couple of times. Same isn’t) joo_ and that what these producers 
necessarily true of pix, unless @ hag to say was calculated to make 
player is cast continuously. __| that part of the public tuning in on 

Witt works in association with | the show believe that theatres are 
two Coast agents—Paul *Kohner doomed. 
and Kurt Frings. He opined that) jp feeling that the impression 
the current talent and tv exodus to gained by industry outsiders from 
the Coast wouldn't last, and that | the independent. producers’ re- 
the pendulum would swing back marks during the interviews was 
to New York. “Coast shows don’t} that the days of the showhouses 
have the same kind of quality as are numbered, Marks’ reaction 
the ones originating in the East,” 
he said | local industry members generally. 
| “Has intelligence gone out of 
| Hollywood?” asks Marks. “These 
independent producers seem in- 
sane, to judge them by what they 
said. 

“They practically wrote off the 
theatres and otherwise spread pes- 
simism as far as theatres’ future is 
concerned. Yet they're spending 
millions to make pictures. 

“How do they expect to get those 
millions back, if not in theatres? 
From just such talk the public gets 
the idea that theatres soon will be 
through. That is bound to keep 
many away from showhouses and 
to induce them to wait for the pic- 
tures to reach their tv screens. 

“It was a fine chance for these 
producers to help to promote 
theatre attendance by making the 
public movies-in-showhouses con- 
scious. But they all slipped up 

_” se 
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Christian Science Monitor 
Marks 50th With Film; | 
John Beaufort’s Chore: 


The Christian Science Monitor, 
this year marking its 50th anniver- | 
sary as an international newspaper, | 
will produce a halfhour documen- | 
tary in color, showing its publish- 
ing operations in Boston and the 
activities of national and foreign 
correspondents. 

The actual anni date is Nov. 25, 
1958. The picture is skedded for 
release next June. It is part of a 
number of activities being planned 
to mark the occasion. N. Y. bu- 
reau chief-critic John Beaufort is 
in , charge of the aaahyareMry. | 
bureau. Al 
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. . Though the killing of egrets and herons is | 


. . Gypsy Rose Lee, having completed her stint (playing a lo- | 


|} seems typical of that gained by | 


INTEGRATED DRIVE-IN 


- MYSTERIOUSLY BOMBED 


Charlotte, N.C., Jan. 14. 
County police continue to inves- 
tigate a New Year's Day blast 
| which ripped a 10-inch hole in the 
marquee of a drive-in theatre 


|8ro patrons. The East Seventh 
Street Drive-in is the only Char- 
lotte drive-in theatre admitting 
| mixed audiences. 

Police Chief Joe Whitley said 
the cause of the explosion was un- 
determined. It could have been 
caused by dynamite, he said. 

W. S. Briggs, operator of the 
theatre, said there had been no 
|trouble since the change of the 
| “white only” policy several months 
}ago but the owner of the drive- 
|in, Mrs. Nettie Fowler, said a fire 
| of undetermined origin damaged 
jher barn and three trucks on the 
| night of Dec. 22. 
| Mrs. Fowler «said that before 
| Wednesday morning's blast, she 
j}had not considered the possibility 
of a link between the unexplained 


fire and theatre policy. “Now I just | 


|don’t know,” she said. 


Nix Closure On 





Acad Nite TV 


| Los Angeles, Jan. 14. 

| National Theatres, while plan- 
ning to cooperate fully with promo- 
tional plans for upcoming Acad- 
emy Awards, which for first time 


will be sponsored by film industry, | 


has no plans for closing any of its 


340 theatres on the night of the | 
was an-| 


Oscar presentations, it 
nounced over weekend. 

Decision was reached at two-day 
| meet here of division chiefs, end- 
| ing Friday night (10). Move is on 

for theatres throughout the coun- 

|} try to shutter on this particular 
| night, to permit audiences to watch 
| awards on their home screens. 

Other devisions reached at meet 
| was to streamline and modernize 
; all theatre’ operations during the 
| coming year. Winners of NT’s first- 

quarter drive also were announced 
and include following: 

Jack McGee, district manager; 
| Ralph Pizza, booker, and Ted Kirk- 
| meyer, manager Uptown Theatre, 

all of Salt Lake City; Irving Simp- 


| 
; Son, manager Paramount Theatre, | 
| 
' 


Idaho Falls, Idaho; Louis Grimm, 


;managar Villase Theatre, West- 


wood, Calif.; Robert Hall, manager | 


Guild Theatre, North Hollywood, 
Calif., and Robert Simonton, Bun- 
dy Theatre, Santa Monica, Calif. 

Elmer C. Rhoden, NT, presided 
over sessions. 


'Yr-End’s Foolish Season’ Oscar Rush 








Pizza Pie Night 


Rochester, N. H., Jan. 14. 

| When the Italian film, “The 
| Gold of Naples,” was shown at 
| the Scenic theatre here, the 
| patrons were treated to Italian 
| pizza pie. 

The theatre boasted it was 
“only indoor theatre in 
New England serving hot 
pizzas.” 


Court Sanctions 


Policy in Ci 
Stanley Warner was given per- 
;mission by Judge Edmund L. Pal- 
}mieri in N.Y. Federal Court to ac- 
| quire the Capitol Theatre in Cin- 
|cinnati and to operate the house 
| with any kind of film program aft- 
ler April 30, 1959. The theatre chain 
originally leased the theatre for 
the exhibition of Cinerama films. 


| The Dept. of Justice did not ob- 
| ject to the Stanley petition. Only 


| the 





| 


+ 
' 
| 
| 


} 
| 


| semi-annual nomination, while 


Would Be Curbed Via Semi-Annual 
| System of Academy Eligibility 


location at Everglades City, Fla.: Starring Burl Ives and Christopher which admits both white and Ne- | 


A move for the semi-annual nom- 
ination of pictures for the Academy 
Awards is gaining ground within 
the Academy board and is under- 
stood to have the support of George 
Seaton, Academy prexy. 

Purpose would be to contribute 
to a more regular release of im- 
portant films and to avoid what 
David O. Selznick last week called 
“the foolish season,” i.e. the Jate-in- 
the-year push to get pictures on 
the market to have them qualify 
for an Oscar. 

Several producers feel that a 
it 


| would not do away altogether with 
| the desire to release as late as pos- 


| 


| objection came from Rube Shor, , 


Cincy exhibitor. However, the 
court ruled that SW’s acquisition 
of the house would not unduly re- 
strain competition in the area. 

In another action, the court al- 
lowed SW..to retake and operate 
the Jefferson Theatre in Punsu- 
tawney, Pa., but the chain was or- 
dered to dispose of its lease on the 
Alpine Theatre in the same city. 

In a stipulation between the 
Government and the New Buffalo 
Amusement Corp., it was agreed 
that the company could repossess 
the Elmwood Theatre in Buffalo 
on the condition that it dispose of 
the Kensington Theatre in the same 
city by June 30, 1958. 


MAYOR'S B.O. MENTALITY 
Dover, N. H., Jan. 14. 
Melvin Morrison, film exhibitor, 
was still counting the “boxoffice” 
when he became the new mayor of 
Dover. He said Dover was “on the 
threshold of a major growth” that 
may increase the population to 25.,- 
000 in the “not far distant future.” 
Lloyd Bridgham, another thea- 
tre operator, was named as new li- 
‘brary trustee. 
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+ Pan Mail-For Eddie Silverman 


Poorooe 


5 a ee Oe Oe On itn int in in in nt nn a tn 


Chicago. 
| Editor, VARIETY: 

As a subscriber for some years, 
and a lifelong resident of Chicago, 
I would like to comment on the 
statements of Edwin Silverman ot 
Essaness Theatres here. Let me 
|say I formerly attended movies on 
an average of three times a week, 
and for many years. 

Silverman's Woods Theatre was 
probably the outfit so efficient in 
his chain that he was speaking of. 
I wonder if the producer from the 
coast had a special conducted tour 
of it with everyone alert to that 
fact? 

The last film I have seen was 
\“The Litthe Hut” with Stewart 
Granger and Ava Gardner there 
| and I paid 90c to see it at 7:15 a.m. 
on a weekday. As the theatre is 
open night and day, during the 
filming of the feature, women 
were cleaning seats with vacuums 
and noise and aisles were being 
swept. Leaving to go to the rest- 
room in a cloyd-of-dust, there was 
no soap, no water, and no paper. 
Everyone employed were standing 
around talking at the popcorn 
machine and one almost tripped in 
the dark in returning to his seat 
as there were no lights aislewise 
or ushers. 

Can you imagine a business try- 
(ing the patience of a customer 
with those conditions? The Balaban 
and Katz Theatres are very much 


better than any in Silverman's 
chain ‘and yet we hear no such 
jgomment from them. 9302 


di, 


| On a Saturday night last week- 
}end at my home, I was able to 
drink coffee and see at 10 p.m., 
|“The Mummy” with Boris Karloff, 
| Zita Johann, and David Manners. 
| Not a great film even in 1932 but 
|far superior than the werewolf 
| epics shown today. Then at 11:15 
;}p.m., I had a choice of either 
|“Girl Downstairs” with Franciska 
Gaal and Franchot Tone or another 
{MGM film with Jean Harlow and 
| Spencer Tracey. Sure, both the 
| latter films were 1939 and while 
| Miss Gaal flopped in films, that 
| comedy was charming, a little like 
; the old Pickford stories. But the 
| point that I am getting at is that 
all three of them were free and in 
| pleasant surroundings. That is tv 
|in our city today and a choice like 
that exists every day of the week 
|In addition, those hour length tv 
| westerns from Warner Bros., with 
| James Garner and Clint Walker 
}are every bit as good as any 
| turned out for theatres. 

Always admiring Robert Taylor 

in his long career, one week in 
October, the 10 o'clock show every 
|night featured one of his films 
‘and during a week I was able to 
| see three of them (“Stand Up and 
| Fight,” “Yank at Oxford,” and 
|“Personal Property”) that I had 
| missed, 
' You may use this letter in its 
lentirety or in sections as you see 
| fit but I wanted you to know how 
strongly an oldtime patron of 
films feels today. 


2, James Alanspn, Davis, , 


sible, at least would prevent the 
feeling that a good picture re- 
leased early in the year doesn’t 
stand a chance. Under present 


| Academy rules, a film must open in 


a Los Angeles house before Dec. 81 
of any given year if it is to qualify, 
This rule holds true for Hollywood, 
but net for foreign entries. 

It's been argued that, in their 
eagerness to make the Oscar grade, 
producers have tended either to 
rush product on the market pre- 
maturely, or else to hold it back, 
Semi- annual nominations, it is ad- 
mitted, would still give the edge 
to the product coming out during 
the second half of a year inasmuch 
as the impact would be fresher. 
At the same time, they'd presum- 
ably give a better chance to films 
released during the first six months, 

Seaton is represented as feeling 
that the change would be for the 
best. At the same time, it's expected 
that—in sponsoring such a change 
—he'll encounter a good deal of op- 
position on the traditionally slow- 
to-move board, which along with 
the rest of the industry is sharply 
aware of the intrinsic commercial 
value of an award to any given 
picture. 





Reade’s Floersheimer To 
TOA Pub Relations’ Job; 
fathering Trace Data 


Theatre Owners of America has 
a new public relations director. He 
s Albert Floersheimer Ji. former- 
ly v.p. of Walter Reade Theatres, 
ard he starts on the job Feb. 1. 

According to Ernest G. Stellings, 
TOA prexy, one of Floersheimer’s 


| fivst assienments “will be the de- 


velonment of industry stat'stics so 
that TA can present accurate pic- 


| tures of exhibition and other facets 


of the movie industry, and counter 
some of the pessimistic and un- 
founced statements abort the fu- 
ture of our business which have 
been reported recently in the 
press.” 

Reference here again is to the 
stotement of Edwin S‘lvermen in 
Chicavo who predicted that a'l but 
ore of the Coast studios would 
cleeo within six months. 

Floersheimer resiened from 
Walter Reade in order to accent 
the rew position. He had heen with 
Reede for 11 years, joining it in 


19'S »s director of advertising and 
vublie'te During the past two 
vears. Floersheimer was v.p. for 


caterine, a position that is ta be 
teken over now by Edwin Gage, 
Reete’s exec v.p. 

Fleersheimer wil! headeuorter at 
the TOA office in New York, shar- 
ine it with Joseph G. Alterman, as- 
sistent secretary and office man- 
ager 


Joe Feldman on Own 


Pittsburgh. Jan. 14. 

Joe Feldman, long-time vub-ad 
director here for Warner Thea‘res 
and Iter assistant to M. A. Silver, 
circnit’s zone manager, who quit 
seven vears ago to go into the ad- 
vertising business with Julins Du- 
bin has left the firm of Dubin- 
Feldman-Kahn to go out on his 
own. Departing with him was 
Jacques Kahn, recently made a 
partner in the firm and before that 
also with Warner's as Feldman's 
successor in the publicity post. 

Dubin, formerly with morning 
Post-Gavette,- will continue to op- 
erate the Dubin agency, with both 
Feldman and Kahn departing as 
of last week to set up their own 
offiegs.; + . 
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Cinerama Productions Liquidates Debt 


Cinerama Productions Corp., 
which turned over its rights to the 
three-strip medium to Stanley 
Warner in 1953 for a percentage 
of the take as royalty payments, 
chalked up a net profit of approxi- 
mately $524,000 for the fiscal year 
ended Oct. 31, 1957. Total was the 
best recorded by the company over 
a five-year period and represents 
an increase of $149,000 or &5% 
over the net profit of $175,000 in 
the 1956 fiscal year. 

The company expects an addi- 
tional hike in its 1958 financial re- 
turns as a result of a new agree- 
ment signed with Stanley Warner 
at the close of 1957. It’s under- 
stood that the new deal cuts down 
on the bonus previously received 
by Stanley Warner for financing 
Cinerama Productions. 

Cinerama Productions’ gross if 
come was increased to about $440,- 
000 for fiscal 1957 from $295.000 
in fiscal 1956, an increase of $145,- 
000. or 49%. General and adminis- 
trative expenses were reduced by 
7° in 1957 over the previous year. 

Company’s debts, totalling $288,- 
000, were paid off in 1957. Since 
1953, the company has paid off a 
total of $2,738,000 in debts. 

The company’s profit and loss 
statement from 1952 shows losses 
of $116,190 in 1952, $1,045,379 in 
1953, and profits starting in 1954 
when the net was $161,887. In 
1955, the profit was $277,095: in 
1956 $174,867, and in 1957 $324,,- 
000. 

Company’s year-end financial re- 
port discloses that Stanley Warner 
has recouped $10,600,000 from 1°53 
until Nov. 2, 1957 on the cost for 
opening theatres and for the pro- 
duction of “Cinerama Holiday” and 
“Seven Wonders of the World.” 

Cinerama Productions will hold 
its annual stockholders meeting 
in N.Y. on Feb. 11. At that time, 
the stockholders will be asked to 
elect five directors, one less than 
is currently serving on the board. 


AMUSEMENT PARKS USE 
FILM ART DIRECTORS 


Hollywood, Jan. 14. 

A new field is opening up for 
motion picture art directors—as 
designers of amusement parks. The 
trend began at Disneyland and is 
now spreading, encouraged by the 
fact that the parks are the latest 
show biz vogue and may eventually 
encompass all of the 48 states and 
many foreign countries. 

Art director Gabriel Scognam- 
illo, who has been at Metro for 19 
years and who designed the 
Tomorrowland segment at Disney- 
land, predicts that at least 10 film 
art directors with backgrounds in 
architecture will be needed when 
the amusement park boom hits its 
stride. Right now, Scognamillo and 
Wade Rubottom are the only art 
directors involved in projects of 
this kind. Scognamillo*is art direc- 
tor for Marco Engineering Co., 
which made the original surveys 
for Disneyland and is now con- 
structing “Magic Mountain” park 
in Denver. He also has submitted 
preliminary designs and sketches 
for a park in Venezuela, 

Seven U. S. cities, including 
Dallas and Boston, already are well 
along with plans similar to Disney- 
land, Secognamillo reported. How- 
ever, Disneyland cost $17,000,000 
while the average cost of the new 
ventures, including one in Mexico 
City, is expected to run around 
$4,000,000. 

“These parks,” Scognamillo says, 
“will be motion picture sets inhab- 
ited by people who become willing 
actors in an artificial setting. They 
will not include thrill rides but 
will adhere to the flavor of the 
area in which they are built.” 

Motion picture art directors, he 
adds, are invaluable for such pro- 
jects because they have become 
familiar with the architecture and 
behaviours of people in various 
lands 








Bently Guides Local 865 
Odessa, Tex., Jan. 14. 

T. J. Bently has been elected 
prez of the IATSE Projectionist 
Local 865 which services the Odes- 
sa-Midland area, 

Other officers include Glenn 
Gullatt, veepee; S. E. Furlow, sec- 
retary-treasurer; Richard Neal, 
sergeant of arms, and Bgrney T. 
Holt, biz manager, 





» 
KRUEGER SUES UNIVERSAL 








Says Company Induced Linda 
Cristal To Break Contract 





Los Angeles, Jan. 14. 


‘SCREEN ACTORS GUILD 


Of $2,733.000; New Net $324,000». 


Breach of contract suit seeking | 


$4,000,000 was filed by producer 
|Carl Krueger against Universal 
and Linda Cristal in Superior 
|Court here. Show cause hearing 
will be held Monday (20) on a re- 
quest for an injunction to prevent 
the actress from appearing in ‘The 
Perfect Furlough” for the valley 


| Krueger said he had signed Miss 
Peano to an exclusive seven year 
| contract in 1955, pact beginning at 
| $120 per week and rising to $1,500 
;per week. Action charged that U 
induced her to breach the contract 
and that she had already made 
“The Western Story” for the studio 


fore because she was in Mexico. 


Sweden's Pix, 
Made for Home 
B.0., Going Int'l 


According to the Swedish film 
critic, Bengt Idestam-Almanist. 
almost all of thé 35 feature films 
made in Sweden every year lose 
money at the boxoffice due to the 





operate their own film theatres 
and make their money there rather 
than in production. 

Sweden, says Almquist, is usual- 
ly more interested in making na- 
t'onal films than international pix, 
and they are aimed primarily at 
home marts. Of late, however, 
films of such directors as Ingmar 
Bergman, Arne Mattsson, Alf Sjo- 
berg, Hasse Ekman 
Sucksdorf have made for kudos 
material at film fests and begun 
to put the Swedish film on the in- 
ternational film map again. 

Almquist underlines the paradox 
that 40 to 60 countries now show 


produce pix for export purposes. 
Almquist also points out that most 
of the top Swedish directors have 
refused Hollywood offers due to 
the lack of interest in the scripts 
offered and the feeling they would 
be only ordinary pix so they de- 
cided to stay at home. 

In the old days the Swedes were 
more venturesome and Maurice 


are more easily transplanted and 
some like Garbo and Ingrid Berg- 
man made it big but Almquist says 
the new crop, such as Mai Zetter- 
ling, Ulla Jacobsson, Anita Bjork. 
Alf Jellin, were more successful 
in Swedish features than the Anglo, 
American, French and German pix 
they have made. 


documentaries per year plus 200 
shorts and educational pictures. 
There are about 2,500 theatres in 
Sweden and local pix make up 
about 40% of the screen time. An 
average film costs from $250,000 
down to about $100,000. 

Big successes can run for 20 
weeks in first-run spots in Stock- 
holm and recent biggies have been 
the Italo “La Strada,” Gallic “Ger- 
vaise” of Rene Clement, and vari- 
ous American pix. He says that 
Swedish audiences go for quality 
pix, and stars are now of little 
consequence in attendance pull at 
the b.o. 

No Eastern European or Asian 
re'eases have played Sweden this 
year but Almquist opines it is art 





this. The Swedes have just not 
cottoned to the show pacing Ciffer- 
ent values in drama and dialog. 

Swedes are usually against co- 
production, but stirred themselves 
in 1957 to jein Argentine, Finnish 
and Indian coproductions. Top 
Swedish productions this year, says 
| Almquist, are Bergman’s “The 
| Seventh Seal,” which took a top 
prize at the Cannes Festival and 
Mattsson’s “The Girl in the Dress 
Coat.” 





and not politics that has decided | 


but he had been unable to sue be- | 


| mpg Continued from page 1" 


see” appeal. 


| with-downtown 


| wouldn’t hurt 


enormous 45% governmental film | 
production tax. Producers manage | 
to keep going because the top ones | 


| 


and Arne} 


Swedish pix though they do not | 


Stiller and Victor Seastrom had) 
their Hollywood sojourns. Actors | 


Sweden also makes 50 feature | 


/ment that the publie already is out 
of the filmgoing anyway is false.| method really offers the only ave- 


nue of keeping pictures out of the 
back to our theatres, and—these hard ticket class.” 


WARNING RE ‘AGENTS’ 


Hollywood, Jan. 14. 
Actors Guild members 
re warned over the weekend 








about dealing with any unfran- 
chised agents. Union’s monthly 
intelligence report to members 
said Guild had recently received 
several complaints about so-called 
“personal managers”: who claim | 
they are not agents and are not| 


franchised by the Guild. 

Report pointed out that Guild} 
Agency regulations specifically in- 
clude anyone who “offers to or 
does represent, act as the personal 
manager or representative of” any 
SAG member in connection with 
film jobs. 

Intelligence Report also advised 
members that a new ruling pro- 
hibits SAG members from serving 
as both an actor and an assistant 
director or an actor and an em 
ploye working under the jurisdic- 
tion of Studio Transportation 
Drivers Local 399 in any motion 
picture or telefilm series. 


Un-Scaled Nabes 














unimportant vis-a-vis the “want-to- 


‘Nabe Roadshow’ 

This attitude was taken last} 
week when David O. Selznick dis- 
cussed his release of “A Farewell 
to Arms,” which is getting the 
“nabe roadshow” treatment, with 
advanced prices and day-and-date- 
bookings. Selz- 
nick, asked whether’ charging 
downtown prices in the nabes 
the business, said 
it would not, provided it was the 
kind of picture people wanted to 
see. 

As a matter of fact, opined the 
producer, price isn’t very im- 
portant. He said he had talked to 
exhibitors who had told him that 
reducing admissions didn’t create 
any attendance upswing. 20th-Fox 


Amusement Stock Quotations 


Week Ended Tuesday (14) 


N. Y. Stock Exchange 
1957-'58 Net 


High Low Weekly Vol. Weekly Weekly Tues. Change 
in100s High Low Close for wk. 
17%. 11% ABC Vending 19 1434 14% 1458 — % 
247% +1158 Am Br-Par Th 205 1418 1312 13% — 14 
364% 2334 CBS“A”.... 110 27% °26% 27% =—% 
3542 2234 CBS “B”.... 86 2614 25°%% 2614 — 7% 
20% 1156 Col Pix .... 16 14% 135% 137% + 4% 
195g 1336 Decca ..... 152 14% 137% 1458 +l 
15% 13 Disney ...... 92 1578 15 15! 11g 
115 8134 Eastman Kdk, 87 10012 97% 9812 — 34 
434 344 EMI vou. a 378 334 334 — 14 
1033 7% List Ind..... 26 7% 714 712 — % 
22 11% Loew’s ..,... 398 147% 13% 141% — % 
919 7 Nat. Thea .... 30 773 758 754 —\% 
36% 28 Paramount .. 44 32% 31% 327% +148 
183g 11 Philco ...... 138 141% 13% 1354 + % 
53% 30 Polaroid .... 239 46% 4454 4514 —% 
40 27 i a 699 35 3234 34% + 1% 
8% 434 Republic ..., 117 638 5% 6 1. % 
134% 9 Rep., pfd.... 7 10% 97% 934 — 
18% 13% Stanley War. 62 15% 14% 1538 + 38 
291% 1834 Storer ...... 34 2354 22 235% +14, 
3034 1958 20th-Fox .. 193 247% 227% 2354 + 4% 
2538 15 United Artists 13 16% 16 16 —%% 
30% 18% Univ. Pix.... 12 22% 20%4 2012 + 14 
73 6578 Univ., pfd.... *80 65 65 65 — 1% 
287% 1642 Warner Bros. 28 1756 17 1734 — % 
140 9114 Zenith > 127 121 122% —3\%4 
American Stock Exchange 
410 212 Allied Artists 62 3% 3 3 —%4 
1% 3% C. & C. Tele. 127 le 7/16 7/16 +1/16 
6% 3 DuMont Lab. 58 4 312 4 + 5% 
45g 214 Guild Films 81 2% 258 234 — 4% 
934 55g Nat'l Telefilm 27 67% 642 . 634 — %& 
9 348 Skiatron . 3 6 578 578 “= 
834 27% Technicolor 80 334 314 334 i 
5% 35s Trans-Lux... 1 334 3% 3% — 
Over-the-Counter Securities 
Bid Ask 
RN . o:5 <4 5. “aura Seer aaee dar Seer " 44 48 — 
Chesapeake Industries ..........eeeeee%8 2 238 — 
Cinerama Prod. ........ kee enenstgeses 2 2% + 4% 
Magna Theatre ...... dnseat es eh weeeeet . 14% 1% = 
GGEEs PUD... ccrcoccccccccccecsessscese 1% 15% — lk 
DW. B. TROMTES .. cvccccccccccescssscvcce s 458 + 12 


* Actual Volume. 


(Quotations furnished by Dreyfus & Co.) 





goes along with this theory. No 


shown “Peyton Place” for less 
than $1.25 to $1.50. 

In northern California, the nabes 
showing “Farewell” charged be- 
tween $1.25 and $1.50 tops. In 
southern California, the top hit 
$2. Selznick did agree that a 
neighborhood house normally 
charging 70c. couldn’t raise its 
ante to $2, but probably could 
charge $1.50 without antagonizing 
the customers. 


many take the view that it’s okay 
to charge what the traffic will bear 
and that upped admissions simply 
will generate more business via the | . 
impression that the attraction is 
important and must be seen. This | 
group points to “Cinerama,” | 
“Around the World in 80 Days” 
and “Ten Commandments” to bear 
out its argument. 


Those 





the upped scales, but argue that 
this pattern simply must drive the | i 
film business into a new direction, | 


the success of his “A Farewell to 
; Arms” release pattern in northern| tions on the same policy as in 
In other words, on the big films, | and southern California, last week | 
said in New York that his policy | nabe runs some distance from the 
of neighborhood roadshows pre- 
sented the 
‘either-or” issue. 


big, expensive pictures, we can get 
our money back,” he said. 
going to be either our way of | 
bringing the merchandise to the | 
: customers day-and-date with down- | 
in the opposite corner | town, or—if that doesn’t work. ou 
agree that a few films can stand | —then it'll have to be the normal | 

roadshow pattern. 
s preferable.” 


shown, SPestn’ Bice” co tes “Dygducers Gotta Get Investment Back 





That’s the Long-and-Short of Current Film 
Economics, Argues Selznick 


David O. Selznick, flushed with ; 29. In the Chicago-Milwaukee area 
it’s due to preem in some 30 situa- 





northern California, i.e., with the 


downtown showcase. 

Selznick said the Roxy arrange- 
ment was different because of the 
much higher downtown-to-suburbs 
! ratio in this city. ‘fhe Roxy will 
charge $2 top. However, it will 
set aside 900 loge seats on a re- 
|served-seat basis and _ higher 
prices. “So we'll have our cake 
| and eat it too,” said Selznick. 
Producer said he was in discus- 
| sion with 20th re other picteres 
| to be produced by him personally. 
For the moment, he’s preparing 


industry with an 


“The question is how, on our 


“It’s 


I think our way 


Selznick noted that too much at- 


i.e., to the point where there will | tention was paid to the distributor | “Mary of Magdalene,” to star Jen- 


be a comparative handful of im- | 
portant, spectacle-type | 
playing a handful of houses, with | 
little else left. 


Strongly that the determined pol-| t 
icy of “milking” the public can| t 
pay off for some films, but can|t 
have disastrous results for the in- 
dustry in the long run since, in| 
effect, it encourages “selective” 
filmgoing. They say that the argu- 


t 


“Our job is to get people to come 


Pen grosses. 
eatures/ what comes back to the producer 


landlords of the roadshow houses 
who get the money. 


chandise and may have to wait a 
long time to get the product. 


|nifer Jones. Pic probably will lo- 
cation in Israel. ; 
As to “Farewell,” Selznick said 


“What is important is 


~e — pay his negative cost,” | the film had to gross about $8.500,- 
There are exhibitors who feel | ducer 


“Actually, from the pro- | 
point-of-view, the hard 
icket basis of selling pictures to 
he public is less costly. The vic- 
im of it is the exhibitor. It’s the 


000 to break even. Some of the 
Italian actors in the picture have 
been redubbed to make their lines 
more clearly understandable. 





The regular 
heatre is left with secondary mer- 


REBELS UNSEAT LOCAL 13 





Minneapolis IATSE Incumbents 
Our Lose To Rice Bloc 


Minneapolis, Jan. 14. 
An upheaval in local 13, Inter- 





days—you can’t do that by making | Twofold release pattern was| national Alliance of Theatrical 
their visits even more expensive,” | tried out with “Farewell.” In Sane Maelions aaaiihukes ve 
commented on theatreman. This | Southern California, it opened in| sulted in the defeat of the entire 


thinking implies that a policy of | 
making the film theatre a special 
event, to be indulged in only a 
couple of times a year, is false as | 
long as the business still thrives | ¢ 
on its mass appeal. 

“We are on the way of pricing 
ourselves out of the market,” ob- 
served one. “In the light of obvious- | 
ly deteriorating conditions, and our 


that’s a foolish thing to do.” 





Charles E. Kurtzman, northeast- 
ern (Boston) divisional mgr. 
Loew's Theatres Inc., has been 
named 1958 Regional Brotherhood 
Week Chairman of the Northeast- 
ern Region, National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. . 





selected nabes 
the firstrun. 

fornia. the day-dating was confined 
to nabes a 


te the great advertising-saturation 
advantages of the pattern, which is 
tc be followed everywhere except 
in New York where the film opens 
at the Roxy Jan. 24 and 
efforts to gain customer goodwill,| nabes on a saturation basis (and 


situated close to} 


slate of incumbent officers with 
In Northern Cali- 


the exception of sergeant-at-arms 
Clarence Barnes. 

Incumbents lost to aglate 
headed by Mark Rice who was 
chosen business agent to succeed 
Dick Marietta who took over three 
years ago when William Donnelly, 
with whom he was long an asso- 
ciate resigned the job after hold- 
ing it for many years. 


reasonable distance | 
rom the firstrun. Selznick pointed | 


in the 


advanced prices) on Easter Sun- | Donnelly later also resigned as 
dav. April 6. 


| International IATSE vice _presi- 


That dav, “Farewell” will open| dent and local 13 president, the 


in some 600 situations all over the| latter an unpaid office. 

world. The simultaneous roadshow | Local 13 has about 50 members 
policy will 
other countries. 
picture will be opened hv 20th-Fox | Auditorium. Rice is a State theatre 
in some 20 theatres in Florida Jan. | ig 


be followed also in| employed at local film houses, the 
In the U. S., the | legit Lyceum and the municipal 


stage hand. 
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‘Pop Culture’ and Show Biz 
Pop Culture’ and Show Biz 
— <a Continued from page 2 
fear and partly from snobbery and Hollywood. Further, the col- | 


‘very often a sublimated form of 
fear), the university elite froze in 
the face of popular culture. Rat- 
tled, they condemned the new arts 
with a wild carelessness that 
would shame them out of their 
profession if they had used it in 
scholarly papers. 

This hurt the professor by hob- 
bling him with an illogical gentil- 
ity, but it also hurt show biz, by 
making a “virtue” of vulgarity and 
anti- intellectualism (Think of Er- 
nie Kovacs’ Percy Dovetons is 
routine). But meanwhile, back in 
the nursery, what would many 
runny noses later turn out to be a 
new generation of scholars were 
tearing their Dick Tracy Big-Litile 
Books apart, hooked on a nightly 
radio ration of “The Lone Ranger” 
and High-Speed’s “Jimmy Allen.” 

These graduates of the Saturday 
aiternoon movie can’t panic in the 
face of “popular culture,” because 
they not only have grown up as 
part of it, but they also still love 
parts of it—Paddy Chayefsky, Elia 
Kazan, Steve Allen, Al Capp, and 
Leonard Bernstein. This new 
climate of acceptance for “popu- 
lar culture” in the university, 
then comes as much from the fact 


that popular culture has matured | 


(no apologies needed for Leonard 
Bernstein!) as from the Aact that a 
new generation that feels at home 
with the mewer media now makes 
itself heard through the ivy cur- 
tain. 
= College Aids 

What can the businessman-cre- 








ator of movies and broadcasting | 


possibly learn from the 
tower? 
long since learned to use the social 
scientist's special nose fer detail; 
market research today is simp y 
taken for granted, even if not 
couched in Dr. Ernest Dichter’s 
erotically erratic terms. But what 
possible 
find in the intellectual exercises of 
the liberal arts professor, even 
granting a wholesome change of 


ivory 


attitude on the latter’s part? One | 


answer is easy: 
semantic jungle where everybody 


is trying to outsnow both competi- | 
tor and colleague, it is goud to be | 


able to see what the terrain actu- 
ally looks like from the ivory con- 
ning tower. Above the battle 
(psychologically_and tactically), tie 
professor can be counted on to at 
least call ‘em as he sees ’em, which 
may not be the case when a social 
scientist works for a huge retainer 
on a marketing project. The pro- 
fessor of the humanities may be 
wrong, but he is being (undcr) 
paid to let the chips fall where 
they may. no matter what. That is 


going to be an increasingly pre-~ 


cious dimension of the truth as the 
competition between movies and 
TV ‘and tollvision) steps up the 
output of rhetoric and ex parte 
diatribes. 

Then, again, there is going to be 
less and less margin for the hoods 
of popular culture in the post-Sput- 
nik age. Those fast-buck artists 
who demean great media like films 
and tv for the quick kill with hor- 
ror films and quiz shows that 


parody intelligence and wisdom— | 


these pushers of entertainment 
narcotics are in for a big surprise. 
They are going to find the cold, icy 
fingers of public disapproval and 
disgust mighty uncomfortable. 

The future of the entertainment 
industry is with the thoughtful 
builders and creators who want 
Americans to grow emotionally 
and intellectually, The future, if 
we hang on long enough to creale 
one, will be with the Henry Solo- 
mons, the Fred Coes and Martin 
Manulises or, in films, mention 
John Michael Hayes, Don Tara- 
dash, 

The college teacher, of course, 
is an important factor in the new 
equation of show biz. For he 
teaches the industry’s new genera- 
tion of policymakers as well as its 
most mature new patrons. His re- 
cently found respect for the popu- 
lar arts will mean that he can 
transmit to his students fresh re- 
serves of idealism that are essen- 


tial if the highest standards of art | 


and culture are to survive in the 
tieree competition af the mark::- 
place. It will be in the English 
and humanities classroom that the 
future policymaker and/or patron 


of the movies and broadcasting 
wilt see the connections between 
Sophocles, Shakespeare and the 
creative talents like Bob Her- 


ridge who try to put tradition to 
work in the studios of New York 


Actually, producers have_ 


value could a producer | 


in a day-to-day | 


lege teacher will be teaching the | 
teachers of elementary and high 
school students, who have always 
been a prime target of the enter- 
tainment industry. Prime “target” 
is right, and this treating a person 
like a bulls-eye has never much 
appealed to the exponent of the 
humanities. | 
| In the new era of mature enter- ; 
tainment, however, there will be 

a natural relationship possible be- | 
tween the schools and show busi- 
ness. This will not be, we hope, | 
the old pattern—of bailing out a | 
sinking Shakespeare movie by a 
crash promotion in the public 
schools. 
preneur, on the contrary, knows 
that such hypocritical concern for 
cuiture will only merit him the con- 
tempt of teachers who have be- 
come sophisticated - about the 
business side of popular culture 
because of their professors’ new in- 
terest and enthusiastic training. 

Pro-‘Maturity’ 
To Chayefsky and Kazan and 
| John Houseman, however, the 
teacher will turn with idealistic 
commitment. He will “promote” 
{maturity in the popular arts to 
the limits of his ability because he 
realizes that in a democracy the 
‘tastes developed in mass educa- 
| tion are the crucial ones. 

Under the new _ dispensation, | 
then, the freebooters can expect | 
their expensive promotions to be 
undermined in school classrooms 
where the popular arts are dis- | 
cussed intelligently every day. The 
creative producers and artists, on 
| the other hand, will get a free ride 
every time they use their intelli- 
gence and imagination to make 
their film or telecast a thing of | 
joy and wonder, 

It’s as simple as that: the new 
needs of our society are placing a 
premium on mature intellect and 
, emotion; the popular arts at their 
| worst have done a lot of damage 
to our traditions; at their best they 
will be an indispensable resource 
| for Stimulating the people to sig- 
ac- 








‘nificant ideals and powerful 
| tion. 

It’s time to stop thinking of how | 
you can use the school to peddle | 
| punk stuff. Rather the producers 

who are building for the future | 
|should align themselves  syste- | 
|matically with the schools ‘e.g., | 
| with the National Education Asso- | 
|ciation’s Dick Krolik or the Na-| 
|tional Council of Teachers of | 
| English’s national magazine or | 
Fairleigh Dickinson University’s 
“The Humanities Today” section | 
in’ The Clearing House). 

School teachers will work for | 
people who respect the popular | 
arts, because more and more class- 
room curators know that good | 
popular art and good instruction | 
are interchangeable terms. Good | 
| teaching is a popular art, and out- | 
standing popular art makes an 
extraordinarily effective teaching | 
aid. The point is that when} 
Leonard Bernstein talks about jazz | 
on “Omnibus,” Horace Mann and | 
P. T. Barnum are holding hands | 
on the sunny side of the street. 
The university teacher of the hu- 
|/manities would like to know why 
show biz and education can't get 
together more often, and is open 
to sugges@fons as to how he can 
help. Meanwhile, you can count 
on getting the straight dope from | 
his vantage point high up in his_! 
ivory conning tower. } 


The post-Sputnik entre- © 


Long Weekends Law 
Albany, Jan, 14. 

Creation of five “long week- 
ends” is sought in a bill in- 
troduced by Senator Pliny W. 
Williamson, Scarsdale Repub- 
lican. 

It proposes to make: the 
third Monday of February, 
George Washington Day; the 
second Monday of April, Abra- 
ham Lincoln Day; the last 
Monday of May, Memorial 
Day; the first Monday in Au- 
gust, Veterans’ Day; the first 
Monday of October, Columbus 
Day—instead of the present 
dates specified. 


The bill, referred to the 
Senate Judiciary Committee 
‘chaired by Williamson), 


amends the General Construc- 
tion Law. He sponsored sim- 
ilar proposals last year. 














Monaco Defines 


Continued from page 5 








Metro share release rights, or the | 


forthcoming “Goya,” again a Ti- 
tanus-Metro-UA release, “true” co- 
productions in that the Italians 
are cut in on a share of distrib 
rights—as against such 
shot Yank pix as “A Farewell to 
Arms” or the forthcoming “Quo 
Vadis,” which employ 
forces and use local facilities, but 
reap no returns for the Italian in- 
dustry once finished). 


Yank-Italian pact does not call for | 


more than that the 40% blocked 


funds be used for “film work” in| 
Monaco maintains | 
that both he and the then Under- | 


this country, 
secretary for Entertainment Giu- 
seppe Brusasca were promised in 
New York by Eric Johnston that 
MPEA would push for an increase 
in the above-mentioned “true co- 
productions” by member compan- 
ies This has not been the case, he 
says. 

(3) The Yanks have failed to 
comply with a clause calling on 
U.S. member outfits to sell a mini- 
mum of eight recent productions 


| to Italian distribs each year. Some 


were admittedly sold, but Monaco 
claims they were old or unsuited 
pix. Others are said to have been 
offered for sale at over-high prices, 
unreachable by Italo distribs. 

4) Monaco has again asked that 
overage features be 
from the Italo market by Yank 
companies, on a voluntary basis. 
He notes that since the 1956 with- 
drawal of 200 old pix, none were 


yanked in 1957-58, adding paren- | 


thetically that there are some 6,000 
features in circulation in this 
country today. Italo topper stresses 
that he favors a “voluntary” clean- 
up on the part of the Yanks, with- 
out a definite “age limit” such as 
the six-year one set in France. 
“It would be silly, for example, for 
us to ask that a pic such as ‘Gone 
With the Wind,’ still a top money- 
maker here, be withdrawn on that 
basis” he said. 

(5) Italians have reiterated their 
complaints (recently outlined in 
VaRIETY) that U.S. companies are 
not complying with Italian labor 
laws in their treatment of person- 
nel here, 

(6) Finally, and importantly, 
Monaco asked for an end to the 
Finmeccanica compensation deals, 
by which he said blocked money 
originally intended for indirect use 
in finance of local film projects had 
been used up and was being used 
up in shipbuilding and related ex- 
tra-cinematic efforts. Monaco -ad- 


mitted that this was also an in-| 


ternal matter to be argued out 
with the Italian government, but 


| he hoped that in the future, this 





K. C. Critic Picks ‘Best’ | | 


; Kansas City, Jan. 14. 

This being the season for picking 
the lists of “ten best” films, Carl 
Cooper, motion picture editor of 
the Kansas City Star, came out 
with his choices, to wit: 

“The Ten Commandments” (Par) | 

“Around the World in 80 Days” (UA) | 

“Les Girls” (Metro) 

.“Time Limit” (UA) " 

“Albert Schweitzer” (Hill & Anderson) 
_“Twelve Angry Men” (UA) 

“Operation Mad Ball” (Col) 

“A Hatful of Rain” (20th Fox) 

“The Spirit of St. Louis” (WB) 

“The Red Balloon” (Montsouris) 


Drop Spanish Linguals 
Dallas, Jan. 14. 

Capitol Theatre, operated here 
by the Trans-Texas Theatre Cir- | 
cuit, headed by Louis Novy and | 
recently reopened with a Spanish | 
language film policy, fias again re- | 
verted to its former policy of Eng- | 
lish language films. | 
| Will have double bill policy, with 
daily matinees, j 








| (see 
| With 


blocked), ascribing this entirely to 
the Italian Ministry of Finance and 


| much-needed cash could be re- 


turned to its original purpose and 


thus more directly benefit the Ital- | 


ian film industry—which could use 
it. The official noted that during 
the past few years, the so-called 
blocked account had been more 
than cut in half via the various 
compensation deals. (60% via the | 
Finmeccanica deals, 40% via local 
production expenses, etc.). 

Monaco disclaimed any direct 
responsibility for the Italian threat 
separate story) asking that 


cinema year on Sept. 1, 1958, all 


| money earned in Italy by U.S. pix | 


companies and their franchised lo- | 
cal opposites be deposited here (i.e., 


other governmental offices. 

The ANICA chief, in arguing 
reasonableness of Italian demands | 
for fulfillment of the ANICA-| 
MPEA pact, pointed out the vast 
difference between it and the re-| 
cently signed Franco-American | 
pic agreement (which offers the | 
French a much better chance to| 


locally- | 


Italian | 


While the | 


withdrawn-, 


the beginning of the new/| 


Inside Stuff—Pictures 


Many film critics in the U.S. are ill-equipped for the jobs since they 
don’t know the first thing about filmmaking, Charles Vidor complained 
in N.Y. this week: 

Vidor, who directed David O. Selznick’s “A Farewell to Arms,” said 
this lack of basic knowledge frequently resulted in both unjustified 

| criticisms and credits. He compared it with a non-driver criticizing the 
| performance of a car. 

Regarding the current unpredictability of the public’s attitude vs. 
| certain types of films, Vidor opined that this was-partly the effects of 
| a “gradual social revolution” which, among other things, had forced the 

decline of the star system. On the one hand, he said, people no longer 

| look up to the stars are something extraordinary, and the deflation 
process has been quite deliberate. On the other, the real professional 
talents of performers today were seriously being challenged and test- 
ed in films. 

In the olden days, stars may have had talent, but they were rarely 
called on to prove it, Vidor held. 

The director has signed a non-exclusive two-picture deal with 20th- 
| Fox. Properties haven't as yet been selected. 

Vittorio De Sica has defended his action in casting non-professionals 
in his newest picture with the statement that experienced performers 
| would have been “too polished.’ Producer-director was rapped last 
week by the Italian Film Actors Guild which had charged he hired 
two tyro performers for “Il Tetto” (The Roof) for reasons of economy 

Spokesman for De Sica in New York this week relayed word that 
he wanted non-pros so as to retain the “realistic” flavor of the produc- 
tion. He added that this actually resilted in more expense than would 
| have been involved with seasoned players because many scenes had to 
| be re-shot until the right effect was achieved. In other words, said De 
Sica’s man, the employment of unknowns was costlier than would have 
| been the use of established actors. 








The $4,000,000 revolving fund for United Artists producers set up 
by the Chicago factoring firm of Walter E. Heller & Co. will continue 
to be available through 1958 as an indication of the “extreme confi- 
| dence” the firm has in the UA operations. A spokesman for the firm 
said Helier has no intention of retrenching in any way. Most recent 
| films it has financed, after a number of high-budgeters last year, have 
been in the low to moderate price class, including “Baby Face Nel- 
son” which is doing hefty business in all situations. Upcoming Heller- 
| financed releases include “Hard as Nails,” a Seltzer production; Gram- 
ercy’s “Curse of Dracula” and “Flame Barrier” and George Sher- 
man’s “10 Days to Tulare.” 





William Sombar, United Artists salesman out of Denver, was flagged 
down by a boy whose father had suffered a heart attack. Going to work 
quickly, giving the man artificial respiration, Sombar says he had just 
about given up hope when he heard the boy pray: “Oh God, don’t let 
daddy die.” At that instant, according to Sombar, the man started 
gasping for breadth. Sombar stayed with the man until a doctor could 
be summoned. The state highway patrolman that covered in on the in- 
cident took Sombar’s number, got his address from the state depart- 
ment, and wrote Sombar a nice note of appreciation for his quick ard 
efficient action that no doubt saved the man’s life. 





Screenwriters who have beefed for years about interference by pro- 
ducers and directors have found a new ally in producer William Goetz. 
Producer feels writers can be guided, but that basically producers and 
directors should stick to their own jobs because “no great piece of art 
is ever created by a committee.” 
| Goetz feels the problem is largely confined to the field of originals 
| since producers and directors are less inclined to inject their own 
ideas into the film version of a successful novel or play. 





Fire Chief Daniel Richards of Burlington, Vt. has praised thea- 
| tres and other public gathering places for their “excellent coopera- 
| tion” in the Burlington Fire Department’s program, which makes “ev- 
ery day an inspection day” on the theory that an ounce of prevention 
| will saye a couple of million tons of water. 

| “They realize,” Chief Richards said, “how important it is to both 
| themselves and the city to have these regular inspections.” 





Novel idea comes from exhibs in Scotland. Alarmed by tv inroads, 
they suggest, half-humorously, that before showing films the tv sta- 
tions should screen a card telling viewers: “This is an old film, and 
| bears no resemblance to the type of film being shown in the cinema 
| today.” Alternatively, the Auld Lang Syne exhibs suggest, ,notices 
| should be placed outside cinemas stating: “You will not see thése films 
| on tv for another ten years!” 


New York Sound Track 


Continued from page 4 











| better than a bad B movie” reminded a Variety staff veteran that the 
| late Joshua Lowe, longtime mgr. of this sheet’s London office, coined 
| the description “good for the BIG small time” about in-between vaude 
turns of long ago . . . Michael Balcon, the British producer, has a clause 
stipulating “permanent residence in Britain” in contracts with 11 ‘“po- 
tential stars” at Ealing Studios. He also says they won’t be seen on 
the screen or receive any publicity until they have “proved themselves.” 
| One of them is a 25-year-old St. Catharines, Ont., ex-truckdriver born 
| Arthur Massie, who became Paul Masse for the screen. He’s just com- 
| pleted a lead in “Orders to Kill.” The other 10 include a Tasmanian 
/and nine Britons. 

The ghost of Warner’s “Baby Doll” returned to haunt the Legisla- 
ture in Albany Wednesday (8). Then Senator Joseph F. Periconi, Bronx 
Republican, reintroduced a bill which would add to the grounds for 
| licensure denial by the State, a film that, in whole or part, “disparages 
| against one’s nationality or color.” This is aimed at the seducer, an 
Italian in the story. He sponsored a similar bill last year. 

Art Cohn, screenwriter and biographer of Joe E. Lewis and Mike 
Todd, has joined staff of Hearst’s morning San Francisco Examiner to 
turn out three columns a week. Replaces Herb Caen, who moves back 
to the morning San Francisco Chronicle this week. Examiner says Cohn 
will go to six columns a week “in a month or so.” 

New “peace” moves are going on behind the scenes in Madrid .. . 
Since he’s doing “Mud on the Stars” (about the TVA) as strictly a 
directorial assignment for 20th, Elia Kazan won’t use some of the staff 
= crew that have worked with him on his last couple of pix as an 
ndie. 








apportion licenses to those “aiding” | that over-high government taxes 
French industry by co-productions! and the threat of television, and 
etc.—as well as putting aside 1.4% | not the U.S. pic industry, were the 
for exclusive use of the Centre| enemies of the moment for the lo- 
National du Cinema, etc.), much/ cal filmmakers. He felt certain that 
more favorable to France. (Un-| U.S. companies would upon further 
doubtedly, the Italo topper has! thought realize the Italian pre- 
been attentively watching the’ dicament, and that the sore points 
Spanish impasse as well), could be ironed out for the benefit 
In conclusion, Monaco stressed of both industries. 
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LEO's ONE-TWO PUNCH! 





“RAINTREE”" SOCKI 


A HIT FROM THE OPENING BELL! 


30 YEAR (ALL-TIME) RECORD IN HOUSTON! + BIGGEST SINCE “GUYS & 
DOLLS” IN DENVER!*RECORD BIZ IN DALLAS!+- CAPACITY NEW ORLEANS! 
ALL-TIME (CONTINUOUS) RECORD IN BALTIMORE! +, TOP GROSSER IN 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX.! - TOPS IN PORTLAND, ORE. EXCEPT FOR “G. & D.”| 
ALL-TIME HOUSE RECORD IN PHILLY! - BIGGEST IN N.Y. IN ALMOST 3 
YEARS! «- CINCINNATI—Tops “High Society” « MIAMI—Tops “Teahouse” » MIAMI 
BEACH—Ditto! KANSAS CITY—Tops except for ““G.& D.”—AND MORE EVERY DAY! | 
M-G-M presents In MGM Camera 65 » MONTGOMERY CLIFT » ELIZABETH TAYLOR + EVA MARIE SAINT + In 
“RAINTREE COUNTY” + Co-starring NIGEL PATRICK + LEE MARVIN « With Rod Taylor » Agnes Moorehead + Walter 


Abel + Jarma Lewis + Tom Drake + Screen Play by Millard Kaufman, Associate Producer + Based on the Novel by Ross Lockridge, 
Jr.» Music by Johnny Green + Print by Technicolor® + Directed by Edward Dmytryk + Produced by David Lewis » An M-G-M Picture) 


“WATER’ WALLOP|! 


A KNOCKOUT FROM THE WORD GO! 


“Don’t Go Near The Water” in its first 117 dates 
rocks fabulous “Jailhouse Rock” by 38%! 


M-G-M presents “DON’T GO NEAR THE WATER” Starring GLENN FORD : Gia Scala + Earl Holliman » Anne Francis 

Keenan Wynn « Fred Clark + Eva Gabor + Russ Tamblyn + Jeff Richards » Screen Play by Dorothy Kingsley and George Welle 

Based on the Novel by William Brinkley + In CinemaScope And Metrocolor » An Avon Production + Directed by Charles Walters 
Produced by Lawrence Weingarten 
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Picture 


3-52’ Firm $16,000 In 
Toronto; ‘Godfrey’ Big 
106, ‘Sack’ 126 in 3d 


Toronto, Jan. 14. 

Newcomer “Bombers B-52” 
shapes okay at three-house combo 
but holiday holdovers are still 
leading the city, with “My Man 
Godfrey,” “Sad Sack” and “Jail- 
house Rock” all doing well in third 
stanzas. Also in fourth frame is 
“Legend of Lost,” rated okay. 

Estimates for This Week 

Carlton (Rank) (2,518; 60-$1)— 
“Legend of Lost’ (UA) (3d_wk). 
Okay $7,000. Last week, $12,000. 

Century, Downtown, Glendale, 
Midtown, Oakwood, Odeon, Scar- 
boro, State (Taylor) (1,338; 1,054; 
995: 1,089; 1,393; 752; 694; 698; 50- 
75)—"Rodan” (IFD) and “Hell in 
Korea” (IFD). Good $26,000. Last 
week, “Decision at Sundown” (Col) 
and “Up in Smoke” (AA), $22,000. 

Hollywood, Palace, Runnymede 
(FP) (1,080; 1,385; 1,485; 50-$1)— 
“Bombers B-52” (WB) and “Coun- 
terfeit- Plan” (WB). Okay $16,000. 
Last week, “April Love” (20th) (3d 
wk), $12,000. 

Imperial ‘FP) (3,344; '75-$1)— 
“Sad Sack” (Par) (3d wk). Lively 
$12,000. Last week, $15,000. 

International (Taylor) (557; $1)— 
“Blue Murder at St. Trainian’s 
(1FD) (3d wk). Swell $5,000. Last 
week, $5,500. 

Leew’s (Loew) (2,098; 75-$1.25)— 
“Jailhouse Rock” (M-G) (3d wk). 
Nice $7,500. Last week, $12,000. | 

Tivoli (FP) (955; $1.75-$2.40)— | 
*Around World in 80 Days” sino 
(22d wk). Neat $8,000. Last week, | 











$9,000. 
Towne (Taylor) (693; $1) — 
“Lucky Jim” (IFD) (4th wk). 


Steady $5,000, with fifth frame 
skedded. Last week, same. 

University (FP) (1,233; $1.50- 
$2.40) —“This is Cinerama” (Ciner- 
ama) (12th wk). Fast $12,000. Last 
week, $15,000. 

Uptown (Loew) (2,098; 60-$1)— 
“Mv Man Godfrey” (U) (3d wk). 
Pig $10,000. Last week, $12,J00. 

Ryland (Rank) (1.357; $1) 
“Shiralee’ (M-G) (3d wk), Swell 
$5,000. Last week, $7,000. 


LOS ANGELES 


(Continued from page 8) 
Sutton’s Gal” (Rep) (2d wk). Lazy 
$3,000. Last week, $17,700. 
Hollywood (FWC) (756; 90-$1.50) 

“Enemy Below” (20th) .and 
“Plunder Road” (20th) (2d wk). 
Light $4,500. 

Hollywood Paramount 
(1,468: $1.25-$2.40) — “Sayonara” 
(WB) (3d wk). Hotsy $24,000 or 
close. Last week, $33,800. 

Pantages (RKO) . (2,812; . $1.25- 
$1.80)—"‘Don't Go Near the Water” 
(M-G) (3d wk). Plump $17,000. Last 
week, $22,300. 

Hillstreet, Ritz-(RKO-FWC) 
(2.752; 1,320; 90-$1.50)—“‘Pal Joey” 
(Col) (ist multi-run) and “Tijuana 
Story” (Col) (3d wk, Hillstreet; 2d 
wk, Ritz), Okay $9,500. 

Warner Beverly (SW) (1,612; 90- 
$1.75)—"‘Witness for Prosecution” 
(UA) (4th wk). Good $13,500. Last 
week, $15,500. : ’ 

Chinese, Los Angeles (FWC) 
(1.908; 2,097; $1.25-$2.40)\—“Fare- 
well to Arms” (20th) (4th wk). | 
Okay $16,000 or near. Last week, | 
$21,200, with total in eight house | 
special roadshow spread, $76,900. 

Egyptian (UATC) (1,503; $1.25-| 
$3.50\—"Bridge on River Kwai’ | 
(Col) 44th wk). Great $21,500. Last | 
week, $21,800. 

Fine Arts ‘(FWC) (631; 90-$1.50) 
—'‘Paths of Glory” (UA) (4th wk). 
Fair $3,600. Last week, $4,300. 

Fox Beverly. Loyola, Vogue 
{(FWC) (1,170; 1,248; 825; 90-$2.40) 





— 





—' Peyton Place” (20th) (5th wk). | 


Great $29,000. Last week. $32,000. | 
Four Star (UATC) (868; 90-$1.50) 


— Wild Is Wind” (Par) (5th wk). 
Snappy $5,000. Last week, $4,70/. 

Downtown, Wiltern (SW) (1,757: | 
2.344: $1.25-$2.50)—"10 Command- 
ments” (Par) (12th wk). Brisk 
$16.000. Last week, $23,500. 

Warner Hollywood (SW-Ciner- | 
ama 1,384; $1.20-$2.65)—-Seven 
Wonder (Cinerama) started 32d 
wk Sunday (12) after socko $19,000 ' 
last week. 

Carthay ‘FWC) (1,138; $1.75- 
$3.50 “Around World in 80 
: UA) (56th wk). Springy , 
520.400 


El Rey (FWC) (861; $1.25-$1.50) | 
—‘‘Gervaise” (Col). Fine $6,000. 


Crest, Sunset, (Lippert-Cohen) 
(800: 540; $1.25-$1.50)—“Passion- 
ate Summer” (Indie) (3d wk). So- 
50 $4,100. Last week, $6,900, ; 








(F&M) $ 





Grosses 


‘Woman’ Socko $8,500 In 
Seattle; ‘Wonders’ 136 


Seattle, Jan. 14. 


Strong bills that opened New| 


Year's day are now in holdover 
rounds, with biz still holding well 
in many locations. Best newcomer 
is “And God Created Woman,” 
smash at Music Box. “Peyton 
Place” looks best of pop-scale 
holdovers, being big at.Fifth Ave- 
nue in third round. Biggest coin 
total is being registered by “Say- 
onara,” wow in second Music Hall 
week “Seven Wonders of World” 
shapes great in 22d stanza at Para- 
mount. 
Estimates for This Week 

Blue Mouse (Hamrick) (800; 
$1.50-$2.50) — “80 Days Around 

orld” (UA) (39th wk). Good 
8,500. Last week, same. 

Coliseum (Evergreen) (1,870; 90- 
$1.25)—“Girl Most Likely” (U) and 
“Violators” (U). Modest $7,000. 
Last wéek, “Enemy Below” (20th) 
and “Rockabilly Baby” 
$13,500 in 10 days. 

Fifth Avenue (Evergreen) (2.500: 
$1-$1.50)—“‘Peyton Place” (20th 
(3d wk). Big $9,000 or near, Last 


week, $11,000. 
Music Box (Hamrick) (850; 90- 
$1.25) — “God Made Woman” 


(Kings). Great $8,500. Last week, 
“Nana” (Indie) (2d wk), $4,500. 

Music Hall (Hamrick) (2,200; 90- 
$1.25)—“Sayonara” (WB) (2d wk). 
Immense $12,000 or close. Last 
week, $18,500. 

Orpheum (Hamrick) (2,700; 90- 
$1.25) — “Don’t Go Near Water” 


|(M-G) and “Careless Years” (UA) 


(2d wk). Good $8,000. Last week, 
$15,500. 

Paramount (SW-Cinerama) 
(1,282; $1.20-$2.65)—“Seven Won- 
ders” (Cinerama) (22d wk). Great 
$13,000. Last week, $12,800. 


CHICAGO 


(Continued from page 9) 


and “Love Slaves of Amazons” (U) 
(2d wk). Good $5,000 in 4 days. Last 
week, $9,600. 

Loop (Telem’t) (606; 90-$1.50)— 
“God Created Woman” (King) (3d 
wk). Shapely $15,000. Last week, 
$18,700. 

McVickers (JL&S) (1,580; $1.25- 





$3.30)—“Raintree County” (M-G) 
(12th wk). Okay $13,500. Last 
week, $14,000. 


Monroe (Indie) (1,000; 57-79)— 
“Girl in Black Silk Stockings” 
(UA) and “Hell Bound” (UA). 
Modest $4,800. Last week, “Brain 
From Planet” and (DCA), “‘Teen- 
age Monster” (DCA), $5,500. 

Oriental (Indie) (3,400; 90-$1.50) 
—“Enemy Below” (20th-Fox) (2d 
ee: Okay $18,000. Last week, 


500. 
Palace (SW-Cinerama) (1,484: 
$1.25-$3.40) — Seven Wonders” 
(Cinerama) (56th wk). Big $19,400. 
Last week, $24,000. 

Roosevelt ‘B&K) (1,400; 75-90)— 
“Man in Shadow” (U) and “Hard 
Man” (Col). Bnsyv $13,500. Last 


week, “ p Six” (WB) and 
“Naked in* Sun” (AA) (2d _ wk), 
$12,000. 

State-Lake (B&K) (2,400; 90- 


$1.80)—“Old Yeller” (BV) (3d wk). 
Neat $21.000. Last week, $36.000. 


Surf (H&E Balaban) (685; $1.50) | 


” 


—“Game of Love” (Times) (8th 
wk). Snappy $3,000. Last week, 
$4.300 


Todd’s Cinestage (Todd) (1,036: 
$1.75-$3.30) “Around World” 


(UA) (41st wk). Firm $20,500. Last | 


week, $36,000. 

United Artists (B&K) (1,700: 90- 
$1.50) — “Don’t. Go Near Water” 
(M-G) (3d wk). Hotsy $27,000. Last 
week $30,500. 

Woods (Essaness) (1,200; 90- 
$1.50)—“Legend of Lost” (UA) (2d 
wk). Okay $17,000. Last week, 
$24.000. 

World (Indie) (606; 90)—‘“Don 
Giovanni” (DCA) (3d wk). Good 
$4,800. Last week, $4.500. 

Ziegfeld (Davis) (485; 79)—“TIlli- 
cit Interlude” (Teitel). Okay 
$3,400. Last week, “Bride Much 
Too Beautiful” (Davis) (2d wk), 
$3,100. 


ontl 





BOSTON 


(Continued from page 8) 
Wow $28,000. Last week, $35.000 


Metropolitan (NET) — “Sayon- 
ara” (WB) (3d wk). Stout $28,000 
Last week, $30,000. 

Trans-Lux (T-L) (724; 75-$1.25) 
—“Mile. Striptease” (Indie) (3d 
wk). Big $4,600. Last week, 
$6,200. . 


Orpheum (Loew) (2,900; 75-$1.25) 
—“Les Girls” (M-G) .(3d_ wk). 
Nice $12,500. Last week, $15,000. 

State (Loew) (3,500; 75-$1.25)— 
“Les Girls’ (M-G) (3d wk). Good 
$7,500. Last week, $10,000, 


(20th), | 


BROADWAY 


| (Continued from page 9) 


‘alltime high of $226,500, taking in 
Xmas-New Year’s period. 

Rivoli (UAT) (1,545; $1.25-$3.50) 
—“Around World” (UA) (66th wk). 
The 65th week concluded yester- 
day (Tues.) was capacity $37,700 
for 11 performances. The 64th 
week ended Jan. 7 was same for 
like number of shows. 

Plaza ‘Lopert) (525; $1.50-$2)— 
“Raintree County” (M-G) (4th wk). 
This week ending tomorrow 
(Thurs.) is heading for big $9,100 
after $11,200 in third week. Con- 
tinues on. 

Roxy (Nat'l. Th.) (5,717; 
$2.50)—“Peyton Place” (20th) and 
Xmas stageshow (5th wk). This 
lweek ending today (Wed.) looks 
like big $80,000. Fourth week was 
$100,000 after $168,000 for third, 
which was topped only by “The 
Robe” (20th). Holding again, with 
“Farewell To Arms” (20th) due to 
open Jan. 24, with reserved-seat 
policy in mezzanine. 

State (Loew) (3,450; 50-$1.75)— 
“Raintree County” (M-G) (4th wk). 
This stanza ending tomorrow 
(Thurs.) looks to hit sockeroo $24,- 
000 after $30,000 in third session. 
Stays on 

Sutton (R&B) (561; 95-$1.75)— 
“Smiles of Summer Night” (Rank) 


4th wk). Third week ended Sun- 
day (12) was sock $11,700 after 
$16,800 in second. 

Trans-Lux 52d St. (T-L) (540; $1- 
$1.50\—""Old Yeller” (BV) (4th wk). 
Third round finished yesterday 
(Tues.) was great $11,500 or 
near. Second was $17,000, after 
new record of $24,000 opening 
week. 


Victoria (City Inv.) (1,060; 50- 
$2)\—“‘Paths of Glory” (UA) 
wk). Third frame ended yester- 
day (Tues.) was rousing $18,000 or 


close. Second was $31,500. 
Warner (SW-Cinerama) (1,600; 

$1.80-$3.50)—"‘Search For  Para- 

dise” (Cinerama) (17th wk). The 


16th session ended Saturday (11) 
was big $28,200. The 15th week 
was great $36,800. Stays on. 

World (Times) (400; 95-$1.50)— 
“Razzia” (Kass) (9th wk). The 
eighth round ended Sunday (12) 
was good $3,500 after $5,500 for 
seventh week. 


‘Peyton’ Smash 17,000, 


| 


! 





Z 


65- | 


(4th | 
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‘Peyton’ Whopping 206, 


Washington, Jan. 14. 

It’s a complete holdover situation 
along main stem, with holiday 
}openers remaining very steady af- 
|ter sock New Year’s week. “Pey- 
/ton Place” continues great in fourth 
stanza at Palace, and will stay. 
“Sayonara,” day-dating at Ambas- 
sador and Metropolitan, is another 
big holdover in third session. 
“Seven Wonders of World,” in 55th 
and final week at the Warner, 
winds up with dazzling biz. “Don’t 
|Go Near Water’ looms stout in 
| fourth Capitol week. 

Estimates for This Week 
.. Ambassador-Metropolitan (SW) 
(1,490; 1,000; 90-$1.50)—‘Sayon- 
ara” (WB) (3d wk). Big $24,000 or 
over, after $35,000 last week. 

Capitol (Loew) (3,434; 85-$1.25) 
—"“Don’t Go Near Water” 
(4th-final wk). Firm $15,000 
final 9 days after big $18,000 last 
week. 

Columbia (Loew) (1,154; 85- 
$1.25)—“Enemy Below” (20th) (3d 
wk). Oke $6,500 after fine $8,500 
in second. Stays. 

Keith’s (RKO) (1,850; 85-$1.25)— 
“Tarnished Angels” (U) (2d wk). 
Dipped to $7,000 after big $11,000, 
with New Year’s Eve preem help- 








ing. 

Palace (Loew) (2,350; 90-$1.50)— 
“Peyton Place” (20th) (4th wk). 
Great $20,000 after $25,000 in third. 
Stays. 

Plaza (T-L) (600; 90-$1.50)— 
“God Created Woman” (Kings) 
(10th wk). Hardly any drop, with 


solid $5,500 after $6,000 last week. 
Stays. 
Uptown (SW) (1,100; $1.25-$3)— 


Fancy $13,000 after $21,000 last 


| 
| 
round 


| Warner (SW-Cinerama) (1,300; 
| $1.20-$2.40) — “Seven Wonders” 
| (Cinerama) (55th-final wk). Lusty 
|$24,000 for final 9 days. Dark 


| Tuesday and reopens Wed. (15) for 


brass hat benefit preem of “Search 
for Paradise.” 


PITTSBURGH 
(Continued from page 8) 
ny $15,000, for best in months. 
Picture had tremendous run, doing 








| Denver; ‘Sayonara’ 18G 
Denver, Jan. 44. 

Best showing Demg made in 
current session is “Peyton Place,” 
| still terrific in third round at the 
Centre. It stays on. “Sayorar” is 
landing biggest coin total by a 
small margin and rated great in 
second week at Paramount. “Old 
| Yeller” is big enough in third at 
| the Aladdin to stay a fourth. “Rain- 
| tree County” also holds over into 
|fourth at Orpheum. “Around 
World in 80 Days” is in 36th week 
at Tabor and goes out Sunday after 
| hitting new mark for first-run films 
here. 

Estimates for This Week 


Aladdin (Fox) (1,400; 70-90)— 
|“Old Yeller” (BV) (3d wk). Big 
|$6,000. Stays on. Last week, 
| $12,000. 


Centre (Fox) (1,247; 90-$1.25)— 
“Peyton Place” (20th) (3d wk). 
Wham $17,000. Holds. Last week, 
$11,000. 

Denham (Cockrill) (1,429; 70-90) 
| —“Sad Sack” (Par) (4th wk). Fancy 
| $7,000. Last week, $8,500. 
| Denver (Fox) (2,586; 70-90)— 
“Deep Six” (WB) and “Jamboree” 
(WB). Fine $13,000. Last week, 
|“Enemy Below” (20th) and “Cour- 





j}age of Black Beauty” (20th), 
$15,000. 
Esquire (Fox) (742; 70-90)— 


| “Torero” (Col) (2d wk). Good $2,- 
500. Last week, $4,000. 

Lake Shore Drive-In (Monarch) 
(1,000 cars; 75)—‘Oregon Passage” 
AA) and “Sabu and Magic Ring” 
AA). Hep $5,000. Last week, 
“Teenage Frankenstein” (AI) and 
“Blood of Dracula” (AI), $6,000. 

Orpheum (RKO) (2,596; 90-$1.50) 


—‘“Raintree County” (M-G) (3d 
wk). Fine $12,000. Last week, 
$21,500. 


Paramount (Wolfberg) (2,200; 90- 
$1.25)—“‘Sayonara” (WB) (2d wk). 
Great $18,000. Stays on. Last week, 
$28,000. 

Tabor (Fox) (930; $1.25-$2.50)— 
“Around World in 80 Days” (UA) 
(35th wk). Good $6,000. Holding. 
Last week, $6,000. 

Vogue Art (Sher-Shulman) (442; 
75-90)—“Lost Continent” (Indie) 
3d wk), Good $1,200. Last week, 
$2.000. 





Charles Darden of Richardson, 
Tex., been appointed sales 
broker for the fountain division of 
Mission of California, representing 
Mission in Texas, Oklahoma and 
Arkansas. Darden has had 20 years 
experience calling on theatre cir- 
cuit operators, indie theatre own- 
ers, concession supply jobbers, 
fountain supply jobbers and pop- 
jcorn distributors, 


has 


| 
| 


close to $475,000 in nine months. 
House now back to legit. 

Penn (UA) (3,300; 
“Don’t Go Near Water” (M-G) (2d 
wk). Big weekend on overflow from 
Stanley and Harris should send 
this one out with around $13,000, 
very good. Last week, $22,500. 

Squirrel Hill (SW) (900; 99- 
$1.25)—“God Created Woman” 
(Kings) (4th wk). A genuine phe- 
nomenon with unbelievable grosses 
for this small-seater. Upper prices 
helping, with attendance marks be- 
ing established from day to day. 
Looks like another tremendous 
7,200, better than last week’s 
7,000. Second stanza, over the 
holidays, soared to $9,200, new 
house record: 

Stanley (SW) (3,800; 99-$1.50)— 
“Sayonara” (WB) (2d wk). Another 
b.o. spectacular and beaming for 
more than $30,000, wow. Should 
be around for at least another fort- 
night Last week, sensational $40,- 
500, ahead of the “Giant” (WB) 
opening stanza. 

Warner (SW-Cinerama) (1,300; 
$1.20-$2.40)-——- ‘Search for Para- 
dise” (Cinerama) (14th wk). Level- 
ing off after the holidays and 
seems to have found its groove. 
Looks like okay $7,000. Last week, 
$12,500, aided holiday surge. 








Gronich 


Continued from page 5 








It currently has only one field man 
in the entire Latin American terri- 
| tory (Harry Stone in Rio de Jane- 
iro),- but v. p. Robert Corkery 
makes periodic trips from New 
York. Hochstetter originally had 
been skedded to go into Buenos 


Aires. That office now may be- 
come a victim of “economy.” 


Actually, there are two lines of 
thought on the future of the MPEA 
operation. Some feel that MPEA 
should economize both in terms of 
men and expenses. Others disagree, 


place to start saving pennies now 
that the foreign mart looms more 
|important than ever. “Assume we 
had a man in Madrid, and we'd 
paid him $25,000 plus expenses, 
we'd still be way ahead if he had 
been able to avoid what happened 
to us in Spain,” commented one of 
the foreign managers. Several of 
the latter feel that MPEA should 
be primarily a “preventive” opera- 
tion and that, in this sense, it’s 
well worth spending money on. 





| 


D.C. 4th, ‘Sayonara’ 246 


(M-G) | 


“Around World” (UA) (4lst wi! 


80-$1.25)— | 





arguing that MPEA is the wrong) 











| ee 
Bullish Half 


=a Continued from page 3 —— | 


jins was 2,420,756,000. The weekly 
javerage was 46,553,000 overall 
average admission price across the 
nation was 49.2c. 

In 1957 the total dollar income 
was $1,129,600,000. This breaks 
down to a 6.2% drop in dollars and 
a 7.1% decrease in admiissions. The 
average weekly attendance was 42. 
220,000. Further, there was a high- 
er ratio of free admissions in 1957 
than in 1956. 

Level of business in the last 

four months—September through 
December—was so off that if it 
had obtained throughout the entire 
12 months the year’s total boxof- 
fice money would have been un- 
|der $900,000,000. This is a factor 
|} of major significance; the fear that 
|such a downbeat might continue 
undoubtedly lies behind industry- 
| wide retrenchment now prevailing, 
| Aforementioned figures repre- 
sent monies spent by the public at 
{the b. o. exclusive of Federal tax. 
| Total amounts shelled out by the 
|customers were $1,274,600,000, of 
which $70,400,000 was for the Gov- 
|ernment levy, in 1956, and $1,162,- 
|100,000, of which $32,500,000 was 
|tax, in 1957. (It was in September, 
| 1956, that the Fed tax was elimin- 
|ated on tickets up to 90c and con- 
{tinued at 10% on tickets costing 
over that amount.) 

Further breakdown is provided 

|by Sindlinger on a _ quarter-to- 
| quarter basis, as follows: 
First quarter of 1957: Theatre 
| gross of $222,400,000, meaning a 
| gain of 10.4% in dellars and 2.1% 
in admissions over the first quar- 
| ter of 1956. Admission scales were 
|higher (due mainly to the “upped 
jprices for “Giant”) and the tax 
relief was in effect. 

Second quarter of 1957. Gross of 
$303,900,000, for a jump of 12.5°% 
in dollars and 6.2% in admissions 
over the second quarter of 1956. 
This was the greatest increase in 
any quarter since 1946 
Third quarter of 1957. Gross of 
|; $382,100,000, for a drop of 13.5% 
| in dollars and 17.1% in attendance, 
| Tax situation in September of this 
|quarter was the same as in the 
same month of 1956. First-run thea- 
tres were off most. 

Fourth quarter. Gross of $223,- 
200,000, for a drop of 18.4% in dole 
lars and 16.6% in admissions une 
der 1956.. First-runs still mainly 
showing the decline. 

Audience for the full year, said 
Sindlinger, comprised 56° male 
and 44% female. 


—_—————— Ey 


Nixon’s Pitch 
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to do what must be done in a non- 
military way.” 

Here he made a pitch for non- 
military foreign aid, adding: “I 
was talking to Frank Stanton 
earlier about CBS public service 
| broadcasts. I understand there is 
| a strong controversy within the ine 
| dustry on how much editorializing 
should be done by stations and 
networks. 

“But the tremendous power and 
responsibility you broadcasters 
| have must not be overlooked.” 
| Here he said that NBC had ree 
| ceived 200,000 letters asking for 
copies of the Rockefeller Report 
after Nelson Rockefeller had dis- 
cussed it on the Dave Garroway 
show. 

“Television and radia may be 
entering a new era,” Nixon con- 
tinued, “where information pro- 
grams will increase and entertain- 
ment shows. to the same extent, 
decrease. Today the American 
; people are in a serious mood. I 
urge those with the responsibility 
in this field to do some-experl- 
menting with information pro- 
grams, 

“You may find out that this {s 
not only publie service. It may, 
ir the end, be good business as 
well.” 

The Vice President did not dis- 
cuss the position of the FCC, 
which is that stations may edito- 
rialize, provided they give time 
for the other side. The question of 
how much non-military foreign aid 
this nation should provide is highly 
controversial in Washington. All- 
out support of the program by 
stations would undoubtedlv bring 
recuest from some members of 
| Congress and others for time to 
ireply. 
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HOLDOVERS 
ALL OVER THE 
COUNTRY! 


AND IN L. A.— 
SMASH MULTIPLE 
RUN! 
















“Every 
7 theatre in 
which the picture 
has been shown 
has done big 


business!” 


— LOUELLA 
PARSONS 
































“A hot 

= exploitation 
; picture! Might 
> even start a 
new gangster 


film cycle!” 
— VARIETY 


...he was the FBI’s Public Enemy No. 1 





MICKEY 
ROONEY.. 


CO-STARRING 


AROLYN sin CEDRIC LEO ANTHONY JACK JOHN 


- JONES: HARDAICKE: GORDON CARUSO-ELAM HOYT i xyz sn 


Screenplay by IRVING SHULMAN and DANIEL MAINWARING « Story by IRVING SHULMAN 


Directed by DON SIEGEL - Produced by AL ZIMBALIST 


Executive Assistant Producer RED DOFF e A FRYMAN-ZS Production 
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RAZILIAN ADMISSIONS ISSUE CRUCIAL; 
5. DISTRIBS FACE EXCHANGE LOSS 





Unless the Brazilian government + 


agrees to an increase in film admis- 
sions, the American film companies 
operating in that country stand to 
take a whopping exchange loss in 
1958. 

Situation, which has been held 
in abeyance since last August, 
when Brazil revamped its entire 
tariff structure, comes to a head on 
Jan. 31, That’s when the Yanks 
must start remitting their earnings 
in Brazil at the free market rate, 
now hovering around 95 cruzeiros 
to the dollar. At the moment, the 
exchange rate for films runs around | 
52 er. to the dollar. | 

That’s the combined average of | 
the official rate, at which 70% of | 
the Americans’ New York share are | 
currently remitted, and of the 30° 
which is converted at the free mar- | 
ket rate. The official rate has} 
been pegged at between 42 cr. and | 
43 cr. 

Unless there’s a change of heart, 
and admissions go up, the Ameri- 
can dollar take—which in 1957 ran 
to about $14,000,000—may be cut 
as low as $7,000,000 or $8,000,000. 
The only positive offsetting factor 
is the gradual and natural expan- 
sion of the Brazilian market, with 
attendance still rising. - 

Robert J. Corkery, the Motion 
Picture Export Assn.’s Latin Amer- 
ican supervisor, left New York yes- 
terday (Tues.) for Rio de Janeiro 
and Buenos Aires. In Rio, he hopes 
te convince the government of the 
necessity of a price rise. When 
the tariff skeds were changed last 
year, and everyone had to operate 
in the free market, other industries 
were able to make price adjust- 
ments. 

Films, however, in Brazil and 
elsewhere throughout Latin Amer- 
icc, are the top mass entertain- 
ment and governments deliberately 
have avoided raising admissions. 
In one instance, in Argentina, they 
were upped and later again re- 
duced. Last August, Corkery went 
to Rio and argued that the two-way 
squeeze on pix wasn’t fair. The 
Finance Ministry agreed and the 
70-30 formula was devised, applic- 
able to Jan. 31, while talks con- 
tinued. 

One of the problems is that, 
whereas the exchange issue is in 
the hands of the Finance Ministry, 
price levels are set by a different 
commission under the control of 
the executive. This commission, on 
which the nationalists are most 
vocal, aims to keep admissions con- 
trolled at present levels, partly on 
the theory that raised admissions 
represent -“Yankee imperialism” 
and exploitation, 

On his current tour, Corkery 
again can be expected to argue 
that the Brazilians can not fairly 
exact a toll from Hollywood both 
ways, ie., via (a) inflated ex- 
change rates and (b) frozen admis- 
sion levels. 

In Argentina, the question of 
whether the American films are 
taxable under a new law still pends 
and is under study. Last October, 
the Argentine government posted 
notice of a tax of up to 200,000 | 
pesos ($5,000) per picture on films 
from countries with which Argen- | 
tina has no reciprocal trade deal. 
It didn’t specify whether such a 
reciprocal agreement had to apply 
to films or not. In December, Ar- 
gentina sent tax notices to several 
of the American companies, upon 
protest, withdrew them. 

Now, Corkery again will discuss 
the tax situation. He is said to 
have received assurances from the 
Finance Ministry that, whatever is 
done, no tax assessment will be 
imposed retroactively. 

Crux of the problem is that Ar- 
gentine producers are campaigning 
for fewer film imports from the 
U. S. and that they seem to have 
several important men in the tax 
bureau in their pocket. 











Boston Cinema Club Elects 

Boston, Jan. 14. 
Joe Rathgeb, of Metro, was elect- 
ed president of the Ciggma Club 
of Boston at the anni meeting. Bill 
Romanoff, New England Theatres 
Inc., was elected first vice prexy; 
Richard Owens, E. M. Loew Thea- 
tres, second veep; Cyril McGerigle, 
DCA, secretary; Max Berlone, UA, 

treasurer. 

The board of directors includes 
McGerigle, Ownes, Romanoff, 
Charles Wilson, Charles Repec, 





John Glazier, Bill Cuddy, and Hy 
Young. 


EDWARD SELZER RETIRING 


But Vet of 28 Years To Be 
WB Advisor 








Hollywood, Jan. 14. 

Edward Selzer, head of the War- 
ner Bros. cartoon division since 
1944 and a studio employe for 28 
years, is retiring March 1. He'll 
continue to serve in an advisory 
capacity, 

Selzer joined Warners in 1930 
to handle special material for short 
subjects based on Robert Ripley's 
“Believe It Or Not,” heading the 
troupe that was sent toe Africa 
and the Near East the following 


| year to film oddities for the series 


In 1933, he became studio public- 
ity director, remaining at that post 
until 1937 when he took over the 
trailer ahd main title department. 
In 1944, when the studio acquired 
Leon Schlesinger Produetions, the 
cartoonery, Selzer became prexy of 
Warner Bros. Cartoons and served 
until 1955 when the parent com- 
pany absorbed the cartoonery. 


R’n’R: Taint V.D. 
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out his entire music book and re- 
vamped it with r 'n’ r beat.” 

Handling a unit at the State 
Theatre local vauder here, Alan 
Freed grossed $18,700 in a two-day 
stance at the house on Saturday 
and Sunday (11-12). This was about 
$1,200 better than his last stand at 
the same house last March for two 
days. At an earlier stand at the 
house.he grossed some $23,000 for 
two days. 

Freed next month will start 
work on his own produced picture. 
As yet untitled, pic will deal with 
a disc jockey, role played by him- 
self. Script is understood to be by 
Toni Bruce, her first effort. It will 
be made at the Gold Meadows 
Studios in the Bronx. Cost of the 
picture has been set at $300,000, 
says Freed. 

Following completion of the pic- 
ture, Freed will take out a unit on 
a six-week tour, starting at the 
Paramount in Brooklyn March 
28 and 29. Following day (March 
30) he will play the State here for 
a one-day stand. Tour will extend 
across the nation and into Canada, 
winding up at’ Providence, R. I. 
Next October the jockey will pick 
up his tour again with a series of 
bookings in England, starting at 
the "Palladium and extending 
through Rank controlled theatres. 





Ronsiek Heads Colosseum 
Dallas, Jan. 14 

Jim Ronsiek, salesman for the 
Metro film exchange, has been 
pected prez of the Dallas lodge of 
the Colosseum of Film Salesman 
He succeeds Dick Bond of Para- 
mount. 

Other officers are Walter Han- 
sen, 20th Century-Fox, veepee, and 
Burl Lovelace, Allied Artists, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


CHARGES HOLLYWOOD, 
CONGRESS ‘IN CAHOOTS’ 


Washington, Jan. 14. 

Have the Hollywood studios and 
House Un-American Activities 
Committee gone into “cahoots” to 
bar film industry employment for 
23 former Hollywooders for refus- 
jing to testify before the House 
| committee? 

Did the 23 suddenly decide their 
constitutional rights had been 
violated only after they failed to 
make headway in the California 
state courts on their suits for over 
$50,000,000 in damages? 

These were the Qdestions leit 
with the U.S. Supreme Court to 


decide last week, following two and | 
one-half hours of argument on the | 


appeal of the 23 writers, actors, 
and directors from the action they 
lost in all the California courts. 
Robert Kenny and Ben Margolis, 
attorneys for the 23, contended the 
lower courts denied their clients 
their constitutional rights because 





Hollywood Production Pulse 








ALLIED ARTISTS 


Starts, This Year....,.... 3 
This Date, Last Year...... 1 











“QUEEN OF THE UNIVERSE” 
Prod.—Ben Schwalb 
Dir.—Edward Bernds 
Zsa Zsa Gabor, Eric Fleming, Laurie 
Mitchell, Patrick Waltz, Dave Willock, 
Paul Bire 
(Started Jan. 7) 


“THE ASTOUNDING GIANT WOMAN” 
Pred.—Bernard Woolner 
Dir.—Nathan Hertz 
Allison Hayes, William Hudson 
(Started Jan. 8) . 

“FRANKENSTEIN—1970” 
Prod.—Aubrey Schenck 
Dir.—Howard W. Koch 

















Boris Karloff. Tom Duggan, Donald 
Barry, Jana Lund 
(Started Jan. 8) 
COLUMBIA 
Starts, This Year........ 0 
This Date, Last Year..... an 
| “Me AND THE COLONEL” 
(William Goetz Prod.) ~ 
(Shooting in France) 
Prod.—William Goetz 
Dir.—Peter Glenville 
Danny Kaye, Curt Jurgens, Nicole 
Maurey, Akim Tamiroff, Martita Hunt, 


they had no specific contracts or | 
employment prospects at the time. | 


The group, argued the lawyers, had | 


been “totally excluded from the 
market places of the industry by a 
monopolistic combination.” 

Irving Walker and Herman Sel- 
vin, counsel for the studios, stated 
that the question of constitutional 
rights had never been brought up 
in the trial court and that, thus, it 
could not be considered in the 
| appellate courts. They added that 
| charges of violating the 14th 
|} Amendment could not be valid, 
| since the amendment applies only 
| to arbitrary or unreasonable inter- 
|ference of personal freedom by 
be state. They said it has no ap- 
plication to _ relations 
individuals. 
| Virtually every member of the 
High Court asked questions during 
the lengthy argument. Once Jus- 
| tice Felix Frankfurter indicated his 
decision might hinge on whether 
| constitutional rights had been 
| raised before the trial court. Chief 
Justice Earl Warren, a Californian, 
| wondered aloud: 
| “If all employers of California 
joined together to prevent a cer- 
|tain group from being employed, 
would that not violate any consti- 
tutional rights?” Warren even gave 
| Margolis 30 additional minutes for 


| rebuttal to the arguments of. the | 
| studio attorneys, a most unusual | 


procedure. 
| Margolis took the position that 
| the 14th Amendment was pertinent 
in this case because the alleged 
conspiracy involves not only pri- 
|vate business but also Federal 
officials, 

“Do you charge,” asked Justice 
Frankfurter, “the members of Con- 
| gress with being in cahoots with 
Hollywood?” Margolis said he did. 
| Present as observers were Frank 
Travenner, counsel for the Un- 
American Activities Committee; 
and Sidney Schreiber and Jerry 
Cahill, of MPAA. 

















Entertainment’s Own ‘Fallout’ 
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minds of men.' Not only wars but practically 
everything. That's your business, the minds 
of men and women. That's the business of 
mass media, too: the minds of men, influenc- 
ing their minds. Operating at a yearly budget 
of about $12 billion mass media captures 
four to five hours of the typical adult's 


waking day. If educati 


on is a process of pre- 


paring young people to do what they are 
likely to do anyway, isn't it the duty of 
the schools to teach the coming generation 


how to be masters, not 


slaves, of mass media? 


How to select what's best? How to know the 


tripe from the true?" 


Finally I wore Abe down. 
"0.K.," he said. "Suppose I agree with 


you in principle. How 
crowded schedule? ‘And 


do I fit it intoa 
what would I try to 


fit in? Send me a letter and I'll take it up 


j}with the department heads." 


between | 


Francoise Rosay, Lilane Montevecchi, 
Ludwig Stossel, Franz Roehn, Ivan 
Triesault, Celia Lovsky, Jean Del Val 
(Started Nov. 18) 


WALT DISNEY 
Starts, This Year 
This Date, Last Year...... 1 











METRO 


Starts, This Year. . scale 
This Date, Last Year...... 2 








PARAMOUNT 
Starts; This Year........ 0 
This Date, Last Year.......0 











| “THE BUCCANEER” 
Prod.—-Henry Wilcoxon 
Dir.—Anthony Quinn 
Yul Brynner, Chariton Heston, Charles 
Boyer, Claire Bloom, Inger Stevens, 
Henry Hull, E. G. Marshall, George 
Matthews, Theodora Davitt, Douglass 


Dumbrille, Ashley Cowan, Manuel 
Rojas, Bruce Gordon, Robert F. 
Simon, John Dierkes, Robin Hughes, 
Iris Adrian, Leonard Graves. Jerry 
Hartleben, Steven Marlo, Fran Jef- 
fries, obert Warwick, Onslow 
Stevens, Jack Kruschen, Julio de 
Diego, Reginald Sheffield, Stephen 
Chase, Lorne Green, Judd Holdren, 


Gean De Briac, Sidney Melton, Mickey 
Finn 
(Started Sept. 30) 








20th CENTURY-FOX 


Starts, This Year....... 
This Date, Last Year 


eeeee 








“THE BARBARIAN” 
(Shooting in Japan) 
Prod.—Eugene Frenke 
Dir.—John Huston 
John Wayne, Eko Anda, 
So Yamamura 
(Started Oct. 14) 


“TEN NORTH FREDERICK” 

Prod.—Charles Brackett 

Dir.—Philip Dunne 

Gary Cooper, Suzy Parker, Diane Varsi, 
Geraldine Fitzgerald, Tom Tully, 
Stuart Whitman, John Emery, Philip 
Ober, Joe McGuinn, Nolan Leary, 
Helen Wallace 

(Started Dec. 2) 


Sam Jaffe, 











UNIVERSAL 


Starts, This Year 
This Date, Last Year...... 


see ee eee 








“NEVER STEAL ANYTHING SMALL” 
Prod.—Aaron Rosenberg 
Dir.—Charles Lederer 


James Cagney, Shirley Jones, Roger 
Smith, Cara Williams, Royal Dano, 
Virginia Vincent, Jack Albertson, 


Horace McMahon, Robert Wilkie 
(Started Oct. 31 


“AND RIDE A TIGER” 
Prod.—Ross Hunter 
Dir.—Helmut Kautner 
June Allyson, Jeff Chandler, Sandra 
Dee, Conrad Nagel, Charles Coburn, 
Hayden Rorke 
(Started Dec. 2) 


“THE PERFECT FURLOUGH” 
Prod.—Robert Arthur 
Dir.—Blake Dwards 
Tony Curtis,Wanet Leigh, Linda Cristal, 
Keenan Wynn, Elaine Stritch 
(Started Jan. 8) 


WARNER BROS. 
Starts, This Year......... 
This Date, Last Year 











“INDISCREET” 
(Grandon Prod.) 
(Shooting in London) 
Prod.-Dir.—Stanley Donen 
Cary Grant. Ingri® Bergman, 
Parker, Margaret Johnston, 
Kossoff, Megs Jenkins 
(Started Nov. 18) 


“THE NAKED AND THE DEAD“ 

(RKO Picts.) 

(Shooting in Panama) 
Prod.—Paul Gregory 
Dir.—Raoul Walsh 
Aldo Ray, Cliff Robertson, 


Cecil 
David 


Raymond 





Massey, L. Q. Jones, James Best, Joc 
Bishop, Richard Jaeckel, i Pare 
Greg Roman, William Campbell, Rob. 
ert Gist 

(Started Dec, 12) 


“ACROSS THE EVERGLADES” 
(Schulberg Prod.) 
(Shooting in Florida) 
Prod.—Stuart Schulberg 
Dir.—Nicholas Ray 
Christopher Plummer, Burl Ives, Gypsy 
Rose Lee, Chana Eden, Emmett Ke!!, 
Howard Smith, George Voskovoc, ( urt 
Conway, Sammy Rennick, Tony Ga. 
lento, Peter Falk, Pat Henning, Fred 
Grossinger, Toby Bruce, Mackinlay 
Kantor 
(Started Nov. 14 
“HOME BEFORE DARK” 
Prod.-Dir.—Mervyn LeRoy 
Jean Simmons, Dan O’Herlihy, Rhonda 
Fleming, Efrem Zimbalist Jr., Mabel 
Albertson, Joanna Barnes, Steve 


unne 
(Started Jan. 13) 


INDEPENDENT 


Starts, This Year......... 1 
This Date, Last Year...... 8 











“TOM THUMB” 
(Galaxy Picts.) 
(MGM Release) 
(Shooting in England) 
Prod.—George Pal 
Russ Tamblyn, Alan Young, Terry 
Thomas, Peter Sellers, June Thorburn, 
Bernard Miles 
(Started Nov. 25) 


“SEPARATE TABLES” 

(Hecht-Hill-Lancester) 

(UA Release) 
Prod.—Harold Hecht 
Dir.—Delbert Mann 


Burt Lancaster, Rita Hayworth, Deborah 
Kerr, David Niven, Wendy Hiller, 
Gladys Cooper, Catheleen Nesbitt, 


Felix Aylmer, May Hallatt, Rod Tay- 
lor, Audrey Dalton, Priscilla Morgan 


(Started Dec. 9) 


“THE FEARMAKERS” 
(Pacemaker Prods.) 
(For UA Release) 
Prod.—Martin Lencer 
Dir.—Jacques Tourneur 
Dana Andrews, Dick Foran, Mel Torme, 
Marilee Earle, Veda Ann Borg 
(Started Jan. 6) 


Film Eds Demise? 
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overall charge of the department. 
Some other companies employ 
readers, notably Columbia. 

On the Coast, the story depart- 
ment decline also is evident. Jack- 
son’s counterpart at Pardmount has 
left, and Warner Brothers has laid 
off Finlay McDermid, its story edi- 
tor for the past 14 years. The post 
will not be filled. 

Back in New York, Universal re- 
cently let go Maurice Bergman, 
who had been functioning as story 
editor and talent head. 

Explanation for the decline of 
the story departments is manifold, 
and saqme question the wisdom of 
cutting them out. Increasingly, the 
major studios are fed films by in- 
dependents, who either buy their 
own material or get it packaged by 
one of the big agencies. Also, the 
competition increasingly centers 
around a handful of “big’’ prop- 
erties in the legit end literary field. 
The story department's primary 
function is to “find” material, 
though it also negotiates the deals 
for them. 

Agents nowadays have a tendency 
to take their clients’ important ma- 
terial directly to studio heads. Thus 
it was Jack L. Warner himself who 
just recently negotiated several im- 
portant deals involving Edna Fer- 
berg’s “Ice Palace” and the William 
Inge play, “The Dark at the Top of 
the Stairs.” It was for the in-be- 
tween films that the story depart- 
ments searched out material; and 
it’s those very films which most of 
the studios are no longer produc- 
ing. 

It’s also a fact that the story 
market has reached a lowpoint 
again. Everything that looks good 
has been snapped up or optioned, 
and the literary cupboard appears 
bare for the moment. 


Continued from page 3 a 











if the reasoning behind the mora- 
torium is proved wrong the value 
of the backlogs will have substan- 
tially increased. 

Gordon said he’s confident the 
companies will consider his recom- 
mendation for, as a matter of fact, 
some sales managers already have 
expressed to him their conclusion 
that the past tv licensing has hurt 
badly. Circuit operator, however, 
defended the distribs for their ac- 
tions, noting they couldn't have 
forseen the precarious position !0 
which the trade was placed by the 
tv alignment. 
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Sponsored ‘Vaude’ 
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years ago and super-markets have 
sponsored big vaude revues, Mick- 
ey Rooney, et al.) 

Philip Morris, in the past, has 
been a frequent user of live shows. 
However, these appearances have 
been confined to GI audiences in 
various parts of the world. Other 
firms that» have used the variety 
unit approach in plugging products 
include Camel Cigs, which during 
the war sent out Camel Caravans 
and Shell Oil, among others. In 
those units, USO-Camp Shows and 
the Special Services departments 
of the various branches of the mili- 
tary toured, billeted and messed 
the units. 

The probability of playing the 
upcoming Philip Morris unit is be- 
ing mulled by the Paramount The- 
atre circuit for some of its situa- 
tions. The unit will accompany a 
film feature and would provide the 
sponsors not only with a showcase 
for commercials, but as a _ spot 
where a generous supply of sam; 
ples will be given away. The sam- 
ples, like free dishes, may even 
attract trade. Another factor en- 
tering into the commercial picture 
is the possibility that theatres, in- 
stead of paying for talent, may 
even get a hunk of coin for ex- 
hibiting these commercial parcels. 
With film theatres in dire need of 
television-offsets, this kind of coin 
will not be snooted in many small- 
town situations, and is looked upon 
to invade urban theatre haunts as 
well, 


The commercial package has al- | 


ready proven successful in niter- 
jes. A couple of years ago, the 
Versailles, N. Y., booked a unit put 


together on behalf of a group of | 
clothing and accessory manufac- | 


turers. Show was originally booked 
for a cocktail time feature at this 
class nitery. The reception to this 
effort was so strong that it was 
later pacted as the sole show dur- 
ing the evening, and it had a long 
run. In that unit, the commer- 
cials were via credits in printed 
programs. 

.In another development along 
similar lines, Cass Franklin Inc., 
packaging industrial shows has 
been negotiating with a group of 
arena operators for one nighters 
with free admissions for shows 
that have been produced for indus- 
trial firms. Idea is to have local 
distributors and retailers sponsor 
the layout for public consumption. 
There would necessarily be some 
rewriting to stress the consumer 
angle, but sets, talent, score, cos- 
tumes, etc., would be the same as 
the original presentation. The 
arena showing would be a second 
run, and possibility exists that it 
could even have a subsequent run 
in nabe houses. 


But Giant Big Biz 


It's now axiomatic that the big- | 
gest talent bankrollers are not a} 


small group of investors, but giant 
industrial firms who are now the 
major factor in show biz. Televi- 
sion and before that radio was the 
major outlet, and prior to that 
there were the medicine shows 
that displayed a lot of talent, other 
than fake Indians. 

The medicine show may thus be 
making a comeback. The entire 
cycle of entertainment may be 
swinging back to the original prem- 
ise—of course on a much hightr 
level. In modern day industrial 
shows such as the General Motors 
Motorama, topliners such as 
Michael Kidd produce and top 
songwriters and talents contribute 
to shows that cost more than any 
musical on Broadway. 

The billbilly units planned by 
Philip Morris will not carry that 
kind of nut, naturally. However, 
it’s an avenue of employment re- 
turning that has all but disap- 
peared with the demise of vaude 
and it’s a comeback for a theatri- 
cal form that was once the largest 
medium of ail, and for many, the 
most fondly remembered. 

Florence Henderson and 
Hayes, under contract to Oldsmo- 
bile for appearances on their tele 
specs and who do industrial shows 
for the auto firm, have been 
booked as a duo to work at the 


Detroit Atheltic Club, — starting 
Jan. 24. 
It’s another ins‘ance of per- 


formers starting out as commercial 
spielers, hitting the regulation tal- 
ent marts. 

Both have had theatrical experi- 
ence. Miss Henderson has played 
the title role in “Fanny” on Broad- 
way, while Hayes was in the 
Rodgers-Hammerstein production 
of “Me and Juliet.” 


(The following text is of a talk delivered May 8, 
1957 in Manhattan during a symposium on censor- 
ship conducted by the National Assembly of Authors 
and Dramatists, first convention of the Authors 
League of Amvrica.) 








The position for authors and dramatists to take on 
censorship is simply stated. It is this: No censor- 
ship of anything by anybody at any time. An ideal 
position, you may ‘say. But if so, the ideal is every- 
body’s, not merely yours and mine; it is the read- 
er’s no less than the writer's; it is nothing less, 
indeed, than all of human society's. And it must 
be understood as having the utmost practical im- 
portance... . 

The nicest thing that could happen to authors 
would be the total disappearance of censorship in 
any of its recognizable forms. But this I see also 
as a necessary condition of their complete existence 
as authors. And if they are not to exist com- 
pletely, how are they to exist at all? The mind is 
free or it is nothing. It does all it can or else it 
does not do what it was created to do. It was 
created free, and it can operate in no other atmos- 
phere. The atmosphere most deadly to it is the 
atmosphere of official censorship. 

I do not mean of course to 
censure of the critic or the disapproval of the 
reader. Those are forms of freedom, and they 
cannot be impeached. The author may not like 
them when they touch his case, but he would 
never in his right mind dispute their privilege to 
exist. The critic must say what he believes, and 
the reader may stop reading when he likes—try, 
if you doubt this, to prevent him. “He may also tell 


include here the 





others that he despises or hates the book he has 
| just closed. There is no way to prevent this either, 
nor should there be. 


| The Reader & The Critic bi, 
The reader and the critic have great power. But 
their power is not official. It is merely 








natural 
|and proper, assuming a society excellent enough 
| to produce such persons in sufficient numbers and 
to endow them with sufficient self-respect. The 
power of critics and readers is always in direct 
proportion to the maturity of the culture that con- 
tains them. 

By the same token, I suggest, the power of the 
official censor—the person authorized to decide 
| whether a given book shall exist—is in direct pro- 
| portion to the immaturity of the culture that tol- 
erates him or thinks him necessary. 

Why is he necessary? Do we not trust ourselves? 
Are we so much weaker than he that we cannot 
exercise in our own right the functions of cen- 
sure and disapproval? Presumably he thinks that 
we can be corrupted or subverted but that he 
cannot. He submits himself to a thousand times as 
many horrors as we ever do, and emerges by his 
own account a man so much better than any of 
us, sO much sounder of judgment, so much purer 
of heart, that he can claim to be our protector 
against evils that we neither know nor dream of. 

It has never been recorded, I believe, that any 
censor thought he had been hurt by what he read. 

Indeed I have never encountered anybody who 
thought this. And the most responsible studies that 
have been made of the matter produce no evidence 
that any human being, old or young, did a certain 
thing because he read a certain book. You might 
suppose there were cases of juvenile delinquents 
whose misdeeds could be traced to such a source; 
but no student in the field has done the tracing. 

Juvenile delinquents, for one thing, seldom read; 
which may be one of the reasons that they are 
juvenile delinquents; but even if the® did read all 
the time, there are those who say that nothing 
could be concluded from the titles they devoured. 
There is a weakness in them somewhere, but what 
is its cause? The censor has too easy an answer 
to this question. He says all children will be weak- 
ened by the experience that has made him strong. 
In other words, he thinks they are weak to begin 





: adeeees Never Corrupted By What They Read! ‘ 


(THEIR POWER IS IN RATIO TO €ULTURAL LAG) 
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with. But he is, I hope, the only man who suffers 
under that delusion. 

Who else thinks childrep are weak? Who thinks 
I am? I have many imperfections that I suppose 
I shall have to account for some day, but it would 
never occur to me to blame them on the bad books 
I have read. Or if it did, the Recording Angel 
would smile as he took my testimony. He is a 
better psychologist than that. 

An insane reader of an editorial in the New York 
Times might conceivably do violence to a public 
personage whom the editorial criticized. And who 
but another insane man would suggest that the 
Times be suppressed? The insanity of the reader 
was surely the material point. If any of us worried 
lest something we wrote might be misread we 
should never write again. 





| Sexually Stimulating _ | 


Doubtless there is no book that somebody has not’ 
misread, or read at any rate with some quaint re- 
sult which the author could never have foreseen. 
Four hundred and nine women college graduates, 
asked in the 1920's what had stimulated them 
sexually, replied in only 95 cases that books had 
done so. More than half of them said “Men.” But 
of those who said books, not a single woman speci- 
fied a pornographic one. They specified the Bible, 
the novels of Henry James, dictionaries, encyclo- 
pedias, medical books, and Motley’s “Rise of the 
Dutch Republic.”” Which suggests that the censor 
has even more work cut out for him than in his 
busiest moments he imagines; beginning, be it said, 
with the proof that nobody should be sexually 
stimulated by anything. 

The late Judge Jerome Frank, to a recent opinion 
of whose I am indebted for this detail, remarked 





———. 


_____———, 
‘Vienna on Parade’ 
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Franz Josef’s time which has been 
so badly dampened by two losing 
wars, military occupation and a 
narrowed economic base—an em- 
pire of 50,000,000 population is 
now a_ republic of 7,000,000. 
Always musical and generally sub- 
sidizing its opera and dramatic 
repertory, Austria is indeed dis- 
tinctive. What “Vienna on Parade” 
does in popular terms is export the 
attractive wine-and-song-and-pic- 
ture-hatted-siren side of the old 
regime—naturally ignoring more 
recent political embarrassments 
imposed and/ay borrowed from 
Berlin. 
The Un-Blue Denube 

Mertens has fused Yankee show- 
manship formula with Austrian 
charm, and the result is an in- 
crease in happy grins. The flavor 
and idiom of “Oesterreich” is suf- 
ficently authentic. Only a dyspep- 
tic would quibble that the Blue 
Danube is really muddy brown and 
the famous operettas are no longer 
being written and that the Widow 
and Prince Danlio met in Paris in 
the first place. 
Easy to like and impossible to 
attack, these Austrians in “Vienna 
on Parade” are agreeable and tal- 


ented. They will undoubtedly 
make friends, and certainly are a 
prime “sell” in America for 


Austria’s tourism. The show they 
present is, however, fed and fes- 
tooned by audience reaction and a 
realistic review must include the 





in the same opinion that Thomas Jefferson and 
John Stuart Mill were concerned, as perhaps too | 
many persons now are not, lest censorship of | 
morals lead to censorship of political opinions. Cen- 
sorship itself, both of those men observed, has a 
way of spreading. It is an infection, and as such | 
can travel fast. 

There are always plenty of people who want such | 
work to do, just as there can be plenty of paagee 
who without much reflection agree that it ought to 
be done—to others, naturally, not to themselves. | 
The responsibility of the most intelligent among us 
is to restate the danger in every generation. It 
was stated in 1939 by President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt on the occasion of the dedication of the Mu- 
seum of. Modern Art in New York. These were his 
words: 

“The arts. cannot thrive except where men 
are free to be themselves and to be in charge 
of the discipline of their own energies and 
ardors. The conditions for democracy and for 
art are one and the same. What we call liberty 
in politics results in freedom of the arts.” 
Judge Frank, quoting President Roosevelt, add- 
ed this observation: “The converse is also 
true.” 

Perhaps the greatest danger is that we shall 
make concessions to the censor by drawing a line 
beyond which he can kill what books he likes. 
There are books that we ourselves abhor, and we 
may think it safe to ignore what happens to them. 
But such .a line—in politics, too—can suddenly 
move closer to us than is altogether comfortable; 
and then it can move past us so that we too are 
in the valley of dead bones. In our own interest, if 
in no one else’s, we should defend even the books 
we despise: defend not their quality, of course, but 
their sheer right to exist, somewhat in the spirit of 
Voltaire’s determination to defend the speakers of 
opinions he detested. When the worst man is not 
free, the best man is not either. So with works of 
art, and so with ideas. Any loss of freedom dimin- 
ishes our own; and diminishes too the democratic 
functions of censure and disapproval. When those 
functions atrophy, censorship cannot save us. For 
we are already, to cite Judge Frank again, “infan- 
tile, dependent, immature.” 























day at the track, I got a ride home,” and “I hope I 
break even today—I need the m-m-money.” 

Frisco had been a regular guest on this same dais 

for 30 or more feeds. This was the first testimonial 
to him and the dais consisted of: Harlequin Harry 
Joe Brown, Toastmaster Pat Buttram, Walter Win- 
|; chell, Cliff Edwards, L. A. Councilman Pat McGee, 
; Morey Amsterdam, Alan Mowbray, Jack Dempsey, 
| Ralph Murphy, Tom Duggan, Wally Ford, Jack Pep- 
| per, Arthur Lake, Stewart Lake, Cully Richards, Joe 
|Kirk, Capt. Horace Brown, Julius Tannen and 
George Givot. 
The program, preceding dais speeches, included 
| singing of the national anthem by Barry O'Hara, 
|a skit about the coming of sound in films (Masquers 
| made up the cast), the Jack Halloran Quartette, the 
| Madeaps, Wally Vernon, and emcee George Riley. 

Many of Frisco’s big name pals were unable to 
attend since they were at Pebble Beach prepping an 
appearance on Sunday (12) with the Bing Crosby 
| golf tourney. Charlie Foy, one of Frisco’s closest 
| buddies didn’t arrive until late. Many thought his 
| delayed appearance was due to the high emotion of 
;the evening. Frisco asked Jack Dempsey: “I c-c- 
| can’t make it to Kansas City tonight, will you t-t- 

take over for me? It’s only a t-t-ten-rounder.” 

City Counciiman Pat McGee presented Frisco with 
a scroll, reading a history of his deeds and accom- 
plishments. “H-h-he sounds like he’s from the D- 
d-d-d. A's office,” said Frisco, accepting. Cully Rich- 





Sad-Mad Salute To Joe Frisco 
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ards related an incident in the hospital when Frisco 
conducted a pool from his bed—to determine the 
time it took to complete his blood transfusion. When 
the nurse appeared later to give him an enema, 
Frisco snorted: ‘There'll b-b-be no b-b-bets on this!” 

Capt. Horace Brown, who admitted “The only 
claim I have to fame is my wife” (Marion Davies), 
also confided to all he never thought the day would 
come “when I would ever again shake hands with 
Bill Hearst Jr., but I saw him before coming here 
and he gave me his hand to wish Joe well.” 


Julius Tannen, a brilliant monologist of an era 
which even preceded Frisco, shone brightly as ever 
with his loud, clear, clever, and sincere remarks: 
“Frisco is the only guy who can make a six-syllabled 
word of ‘if.’ He’s put 18-25 young men through col- 
lege—all bookmakers’ sons.” 

Frisco, accepting Tannen’s remarks, pointed out 
his perfect timing. “T-t-timing is everything,” he 
continued. Look at Gary Cooper. He gets $10,000 
a week for ‘yup, n-n-nope.’ H-h-how much c-c-could 
he m-m-make if he’d learn to s-s-say "lemme think 
it 0-0-0-over!” 

Alan Mowbray described Frisco as “a man who 
became a legend in his own time.” Winchell said 
Frisco’s jokes got him started in the columning 
business. Harry Joe Brown presented the Masquers’ 
statuette (only eight have been awarded) to Frisco. 
The inscription: “To Joe Frisco, America’s Greatest 





Wit.” 


people on both sides of the pros- 
cenium arch. The audience is part 
of the show. At Carnegie Hall 
the people who paid up to $4.80 to 
get in not only filled every seat to 
the top tier but vibrated with a 
special, unashamed, seldom-seen 
kind of participation, identification 
and nostalgia. 

That the children were amateurs 
only added to their charm. That 
the four-man instrumental group 
was but so-so musically was ir- 
relevant—indeed made it seem 
more authentically right out of 
the wine gardens in the Vienna 
woods. Rarely is an audience so 
privately joyous, so pleased to be 
present, so partisan. And this is, 
of course, precisely and exactly 
the end-result Andre Mertens had 
in mind. Here is the magic of the 
new foreign appeal formula in the 
U. S. concert field. Hence the 
heavy schedule of “Vienna on 
Parade”—90 dates, coast to coast. 

Spirited Militaire 

The performer begins with the 
Deutschmeister Band under Cap- 
tain Julius Hermann marching on 
stage. The wings are narrow and 
the stage is shallow so thefe isn't 
too much room but the effect is 
obtained and it “gets” the audi- 
ence at once. This is a spirited 
band, full of tradition as well as 
music and it serves as mainstay 
throughout, though the theatrical 
specialties are mostly played by 
the Grinzing Schramme! Ensem- 
ble, a bit wobbly in accompani- 
ment on occasion. 

Essentially the production is un- 
complicated, the obvious compari- 
son for Americans being to an old 
film house stage band, with the 
turns on and off in front. That 
everybody is in fresh costume, 
made for the American trip, is 
commendable showmanship. No 
encores are indulged, though the 
demand was pronounced at sev- 
eral points. Spectators freely 
clapped to the music of the band, 
and were encouraged by the caa- 
tain, a jaunty, bouncing, constant- 
ly saluting chap. A little girl, 
one of the blondes and the tenor 
risked a bit of English but other- 
wise speech is absent. Dancing 1s 
minimal but one waltz bit is ex- 
ecuted. Space is probably the de- 
terminant in this respect. 

Hedy Fassler, the attractive 
soubrette, has the style of mittel- 
europa operetta and a good deal of 
stage presence. She is plainly an 
experienced trouper. So, too, 1s 
Erwin von Gross who makes about 
half a dozen costume changes. A 
performer of poise and ease and 
considerable charm, his type 35 
now seldom seen in the Broadway 
musicals which are no longer of 
the operetta genre. Gertrude 
Freedman is the other soprano, 
also a pro though seen but twice. 
Karl Jancik was an easy hit with 
two zither sole numbers. 

Musically the performances }5 
all-Austrian—from the several 
Strausses -to Komzak, Zeigler, 
ystal, Pick 


Stolz, Kalman, Lehar, ! 
to the great Brah 
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Loncon Express Advice to Film Biz: 
Why Not Try No-Fund-No-Tax 


London, Jan. 14. 


4 two-point plan of action for 
the British motion picture industry 
is advocated by the London Daily 
Express. It urges the Government 
(a) to stop subsidizing production 
(1) to stop subsidizing production 
picture theatres. It gives as a re- 
cipe for renewed prosperity on 
both sides of the industry the elim- 
ination of the “dole” and elimina- 
tion of admission tax. 


Suggestion is pegged to the news 


of the appointment of a new chief 
of British Lion, the state owned 
distribution company, and com- 
ments that even if the new chair- 
man, Douglas Collins, can put the | 


company firmly into the black, he | 
can never make up for all the pub- | 
lic money that has already gone 
astray in support of the film in- 
dustry 

The folly of British Government 
policy, per the Express, is that 
while one side of the industry is 
propped up the other is slapped 
down. Money is doled out to help 
picture makers put a killing tax is 
imposed on exhibitors. 

Britain's film industry, says the 
Express, would grow healthier if | 
the Government would get out of | 
it. For the best enlivener of all is| 
free competition. 


BUFFALO AN UNEXCITING 
‘ABOUT THE SAME’ TOWN 


Buffalo, Jan. 14. 

Film exhibition which has re- 
ceded to unprecedented low levels 
here seems to be hitting the bot- 
tom of the barrel currently. Al- 
though it is reported no official 
confirmation of the termination of 
its occupancy of the Teck by Cine- 
rama to Loew’s has yet been forth- 
coming, Cinerama has served no- | 
tice on the operating unions of its 
Feb. 1 departure. Future plans for 
the 1,200-seat downtowner, lease of 
which by Loew’s still has 10 years 
to go are undetermined, according 
to local Loew officals. 

Downtown first run situation re- 
mains about the same. Columbia 
after showing its pictures first run 
at the Lafayette (Basil) for nearly 
30 years is selling away from that 
house currently, but getting first 
run outlets for its major features 
only and holding the bag for ex- 
hibition of its run-of-the-mill prod- 
uct. Century (UATC) which has 
been concentrating on super, extra- 
admission pix is back to regular 
policy due to shortage of that 
product 

Elmwood, for years one of the 
key neighborhood runs here, has 
reverted to Loew's, Albert Pierce 
who operated the house under a 
sub-lease for the past three years 
stepping out for good. Loew's lease 
has several more years to run. 

Neighborhood Amherst (Dipson) 
has switched from conventional 
sub-run policy to foreign film pro- 
grammes exclusively. Reperts from 
other waning neighborhood box 
offices are on the blue side almost 
without exception. 


RE-LIGHT TOLEDO’S GAYETY 


400-Seater Using Live Talent and 
‘Adult’ Films 














Toledo, Jan. 14. 

Gayety. 400-seater in downtown 
Toledo, has reopened, after a two 
years’ shutdown, with a policy of 
stage shows and “adult” films. 
Owner and operator is Leroy 
Charles Griffith, who opened the 
Garden Theatre, Detroit, after he 
got out of uniform in January of 
1957. Fred Sarkes will be local 
manager. 

Griffith earlier had been in the 
biz in Kansas City, and is getting 
road shows from there for both 
houses. The Gayety has been re- 
modelled, including new dressing 
rooms, new runway, interior decor- 
ations, and air conditioning. Tom- 
my Brice is concession operator. 

Kathy Harris starred in the 
opening stage show. 


SECRETARY 

10 YEARS EXPERIENCE 
MOTION PICTURES — PUBLICITY 
Efficient—alert—own cor 
contact people—essume responsibility 

—young—attractive 
1 AM ANXIOUS TO MEET THE 
CHALLENGE OF A_ CHALLENGING 
POSITION 





Puzzle in Boston 
Boston, Jan. 14. 

No bills have been filed so 
far in the Massachusetts Leg- 
islature affecting theatres, 
which is an unusua! happen- 
ing. Every year since the nick- 
elodeons, there have been at 
least one or two bills aimed at 
controlling some _ parts of 
theatre operation. 

In recent years, there have 
been perennial bills filed in 
connection with drive-in thea- 
tres. But this year, not one. 


Once Loaded With 
‘Art’ Films, Rank 
Now Hunts ‘Em 


Rank Organization is finding it- 
self in the curious position of hav- 
ing to “dig,” for art house releases. 
It recentiy took on the Swedish 
“Smiles of a Summer Night” for 
that reason and slotted it into its 





own Sutton Theatre, N.Y. artie. | 


That's in odd contrast to a year or 
two ago when Rank was consider- 
ed to have nothing but “art” prod- 
uct and got, hurt because of it. 
“That was one of the troubles 
all along,” commented Irving 
Sochin, sales topper for Rank Film 
Distributors of America, in Goth- 
am recently. “When other compa- 
nies were distributing the Rank 
films, everything was tagged ‘art.’ 
Some pictures died because of this 


and exhibiters had a good reason | 


to beg off. Now, we find that we 


have a lot of good, commercial | 


films on our hands.” 

Sochin admitted that, among the 
upcoming Rank films, few actually 
could qualify as “art” films, good 
only for a limited audience. He 
acknowledged, too, that it was a 
mistake to slot a commercial film 
into an art house simply because 


THROW THE LIGHT 





Cheer Amidst Gloom 





Boston, Jan. 14. 

While picture industry leaders 
here are predicting a gloomy 1958, 
with nabe houses and first runs 
alike facing television competition 
by three channels, Ben Sack stands 
| out as a man with spirit. | 
In the face of the challenging | 
| situation and doubts about the fi- 
nancial future, he went into the | 
exhib biz on big scale while others | 
| were asking out. In 1957, he sa 
} 








jformed the old Majestic legiter 
| into the Saxon, opened with “Okla- 
homa,” followed with “Rainmaker” 
and hit the jackpot with Mike 
Todd's “Around the World in 80 
Days,” current and playing to 
smash biz since opening. 

Shortly after the Saxon trans- | 
formation, he leased the Plymouth 
legiter from the Shuberts, refur- 


be See mea Boston's National Distrib Passes 


Major Deals on Italo ‘Attila’ 
Now Feels ‘We Can Do as Well 





U Sub-Leasing Space 

As part of its general econ- 
omy program, Universal may 
sub-lease an entire floor of its 
Park Ave., N. Y. headquarters. 

In addition, it’s anticipated 
that there will be an additional 
trimming of personnel in all 
departments so that various 
units can be consolidated into 
tighter headquarters. The cuts, 
it’s said, will involve execu- 
tives as well as lower echelon 
staffers. 








"8 *..-9 
red te house, evced « buss Fabian s Keys 10 


|opened with “Pride and Passion. 
| He then put in “And God Created 
| Woman” for smash biz, and fol- 
lowed with current “Bridge on 
River Kwai” on hard ticket policy, 
| current, and sock. 

Sack went into the motion pic- 
ture biz with a small house in 
| Fitchburg, Mass. Later, he took 
over the Beacon Hill, refurbishing 
it and taking it from a second run 
| spot to a high type first run art 
house. 
| Right now, he’s got a sock film 
| in each house: “Old Yeller” at the | 
|Beacon Hill; “Bridge on River | 
| Kwai,” at Gary; “Around World in 
| 80 Days,” at Saxon. 








A Calendar For | 
U.S. Ballyhooey | 


| 
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| 





Washington, Jan. 14. | 
| In 1958—as usual—the American | 
_people will be clobbered again by | 
a long, varied list of special “days,” 
| “weeks” and “months.” These | 
| range from legal holidays to busi- | 
|ness promotion events. The U.S. 





it was either needed for playing | Chamber of Commerce has once 


Future:.TV Sale 
And Flow of Pix 


Wilmington, Jan. 14. 

Future of the picture business 
hinges largely on two factors, 
namely, (1) whether or not the 
studios will refrain from licensing 
post-1948 theatrical productions to 
television and (2) the attitude of 
the distributors regarding the or- 
derly release of pictures in all 12 
months of the year. This was the 
point made here las* week by S. H. 
(Si) Fabian, president of Stan- 


|ley Warner, in addressing the cor- | 


poration’s annual meeting of stock- 
holders. 

Fabian strongly urged that the 
companies keep the relatively new 


product away from the living room | 


screens. But they've made no 
policy commitments regarding this, 
despite the fact that the telecast- 
ing of older films already has hurt 
the companies themselves as well 
as exhibitors, he said. 

A steady flow of product, rather 
than concentra‘ion on the holiday 
periods, is sure to increase profits 


time, or because it came from 
Britain. As the Rank office sees 
its lineup, the accent is on the com- 
mercial playoff. 

Rank outfit has been in actual 


operation for six months and, dur- | 


ing that period, has released 12 
films. Biggie has been “Pursuit of 
the Graf Spee,” which, according 


|for both the companies and the- 
| more courageously taken over the | stremen, but the companies have 


job of publishing the list — this; been aloof to any firm commit- 
| time with more than 350 events. |ments on this-matter, too, Fabian 
| Number of these have show biz complained. (Recently Uni'ed 
|and pseudo-show biz aspects. For | Paramount obtained pledges of or- 
example, the Clown Club, of/|derly release from a majority of 
America, based in Trenton, N.J., | distribs.) 

|will sponsor “National Clown| S-W’s conventional theatres and 
| Week,” Aug. 7-14, “to recognize,|Cinerama outlets have not been 


to Sochin, should accumulate up|. j 
to 3,000 dates for a gross of about | Wi AepES DEE — 


$1,500,000 | national celebration, the contribu- | 
For the six months, and not | 0.0f the white-faced jesters to) 


counting original expenditures for | the elt of entertennenens, 
facilities, equipment, etc., the Rank| _The Museum of American Com- 
distribution org under prexy Ken-  ¢4y, in Crestwood, N.Y., sponsors 
neth Hargreaves has balanced in- | American Comedy Week, April 14- 
come and expenditures. “We cer-| 20, “to remind the nation of the 
tainly will show a nice profit next necessity of comedy in daily life.” 
year,” said Sochin. “In fact, you| This week will include American 
might call us the most optimistic | Fun Day, on April 18. | 
company in the business.” | Then there will be a Father-in- | 

RFDA is operating with nine of- | Law Day and a Mother-in-Law Day. 
fices and 14 men and it’s think- | The first is offered with the bles- 
ing of putting on additional staff. | sing of the National Association of 
Even on its top releases, it's not |Gagwriters and Comedy World 
using more than 100 prwtts. “We| Publishing Co. The latter comes, 
have found we're better off with| compliments of the Museum of 


immune to the industry-wide box- 


office impairment caused by free) 


pix on tv, said the chief exec. He 
added, however, that while exhibi- 
tion income was off, the wholly- 


| owned International Latex subsid- 


iary registered gains in the quar- 
ter ended last Nov. 30. This is the 
first quarter of the corporation's 
new fiscal. year. 

Theatre income. merchandisee 
sales and other income for this pe- 
riod amounted to $28,150,000, 
meaning a net profit of $804,500, 
after taxes, all charges, deprecia- 
tion, etc., or the equivalent of 39c. 
per share. In the corresponding 
period the previous year, gross 


By GUY LIVINGSTON 


Boston, Jan. 14. 

Joe Levine, prexy of Embassy 
Pictures Corp. here and only na- 
tionally-operating indie distrib in 
New England, plans on releasing 
his new acquisition, “Attila (The 
Hun)” simultaneously in Boston 
and on the west coast in mid-April. 

Levine bought “Attila” four 
months ago from Lux films of Italy. 
He said he was offered a releasing 
| deal by Universal and by M-G, but 
| turned them down. “Two years 
ago, I would have liked it very 
much, but not now. We have 
| elected to go through our own inde- 
pendent distributors,” he said. “We 
feel we can do just as good a job 
| and even better. 
| “Attila” will open day and date 
in 150 theatres in New England 
with Paramount and Fenway, Bos- 
ton, flagshipping. Levine’s budget 
for advertising and promotion plus 
| exploitation on “Attila” will be his 
biggest, he revealed. Radio, tv, 
billboards, department store win- 
| dows, and educational gimmicks 
will be used. 

A schoiarship is to be awarded 
|to student writing the best histori- 
cal essay on “Attila,” with the con- 
test to be judged by two Harvard 
profs. Costumes from “Attila,” 
| weapons, armor, saddles and trap- 
pings will be displayed in Hub de- 
| partments store windows. 
| The 100-minute “Attila” was 
| produced by Ponti-De Lareuntiis, 
|and stars Anthony Quinn and So- 
| phia Loren, with color by Techni- 
|color, Levine plans to bring one 
| of the principal to Boston for the 
| opening. 
{ Levine is just back from Japan 
|where he had been negotiating 
| with Toho Studios for a film prop- 
|erty. Toho made “Godzilla” which 
Levine bought and Embassy dis- 
| tributed. Levine winged out on 
the 15,000 mile trip to oo the Nip 
| science fantasy over the holidays 
|and reported picture biz good in 
| Tokyo with lines in front of every 
| theatre and twice the line in front 
of a Brigette Bardot offering. 


ALBANY VARIETY TENT 
~ SETTING FEMMES’ UNIT 
| 


Albany, Jan. 14. 
| Albany Variety Club hopes to or- 
| ganize a Women’s Auxiliary, at a 
| Valentine’s Day luncheon (Feb. 14) 
|}in the Aurania Club. Chief Bark- 
|er Samuel E. Rosenblatt and Garry 
Stevens, one-time vocalist with Tex 
| Benecke and Charlie Spivak orches- 
‘tras and later singeremcee on 
| WRGB-TV in Schenectady, com- 
| prise the ararngements committee 
| for the organization-luncheon. Stev- 
jens is now sales manager for an 
| area van and express company. 
Wives of members will be invited 
to attend the affair. Sisters and 
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limited manpower, and taking a 
little longer to reach our goal,” 
maintained Sochin. “In the end, 
we get there anyway.” Sochin said 
that the Rank operations so far 
had established without a doubt 
that there was no audience resist- 
ance to British films, provided they 
were properly sold. 


Interstate Hosts Eds 


Dallas, Jan. 14. 

Interstate Theatres will be host 
here to newspaper representatives 
from this city, San Antonio, Hous- 
ton, Austin, Fort Worth, Arlington 
and Galveston. R. J. O'Donnell, 
veepee and general manager of the 
circuit explains that the meeting 
has been . planned to 
amusement editors and other news- 
men with the more important mo- 
tion pictures which will be released 
in 1958. 

The group will preview two new 
pics at the Palace Theatre. “A 
Farewell to Arms” and “The 
Bridge on the River Kwai,” and 
will be guests of Interstate at a 
luncheen at the Statler Hilton Ho- 
tel. Karl Hoblitzell, prez and 
founder of Interstate, will join 
O'Donnell as host at the Juneheon. 





:| Month,” whether you like it or not. 


acquaint | 


| American Comedy. 
Jan. 13 will be commemorated 
|as Stephen Foster Memorial Day. 
| Show biz is expected to provide 
|a fine memorial sendoff for the 
| composer of “Swanee River,” “Old 
Kentucky Home,” etc. 

The manufacturers of diamond 
needles for record players have 
dubbed October “High Fidelity 


And for April 7-14, we get Na- 
tional Laugh Week. If that isn’t 
enough, there'll be a _ Pass-the- 
|Laugh Week, Oct. 19-25, “to en- 
lecurage, discover and develop 
| story-tellers in the field of humor 
| and comedy through newspaper 
columns and disk jockeys.” And 
there'll be a “Save the Pun” Week. 

Also lined up are National Radio 
Week (May 4-10); Portable Radio 
|Month (June 1-30); and National 
| Television Week (time not yet set). 
Appropriately, the RCA Tube Divi- 
sien is launching National Televi- 
sion Servicemen’s Week (March 
24-29). 

The Popcorn Institute is launch- 
ing National Popcorn Week, Oct. 
26-Nov. 1. This one should have 
the blessings of the motion picture 
exhibitors, for popcorn has kept 


revenue amounted to $27,143,200, sweethearts of Tent 9 barkers are 








many of them out of the red. 


the net was $969,600. or 45c per 
share. 

Reelected as S-W directors were 
Harry M. Kalmine, Dr. Charles F. 
McKhann and Maurice A. Silver, 
they being the only board mem- 
bers whose terms expired. 


PARAMOUNT TO DRILL 


City Council Politicking a Bit On 
Oil Quest Okay 





Los Angeles, Jan. 14. 

Approval of Paramount's re- 
quest to begin oil drilling on its lot 
has been delayed for a least a week 
by Los Angeles City Council. How- 
ever, majority of the councilmen 
have indicated they will greenlight 
the project. 

Delay was cued by the reaction 
of one councilman who wanted to 
find out how his colleagues would 


vote on a similar application for oil} 





| also eligible to join the auxiliary, 
| Rosenblatt pointed out. 


| He and other Variety officers be- 
| lieve such an affiliate could be of 
| material assistance to the club in 
|its annual Camp Thacher Fund 
Drive and in the social phase. 

Temporary officers will be named 
at the luncheon. 


New York Theatre | 


RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 
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Rockefeller Center ¢ 


MARLON BRANDO 
in SAYONARA 
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drilling in his district. 
} a gy ee SORRY TO MISS ANN‘Y EDITION 
erona tures Ltd. has en 
authorized to conduct a motion pic- BEST WISHES, 
ture and broadcasting business in RONNY LISS 
New York, with capital stock of 200 | 
shares, no par value. Albert Heit | "CURSE OF THE 
and Irwin Margulies are directors | PHAROAHS" 
and filing attorneys, ' Tr > 
Sn ee 
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If It's Closed Circuit Installation— 





L. A. Labor Council Says Toll-Haters Misrepresent 
AFL-CIO Position 


Los Angeles, Jan. 14. 

Citizens Committee Against Pay 
TV has “misrepresented” labor’s 
position in regard to feevee, the 
Los Angeles County Central Labor 
Council has charged in a rap at 
sponsors of a move. for a city ref- 
erendum to determine whether 
L.A. should enfranchise toll-tv op- 
erations. Labor Council asked “all 
those honest, sincere people who 
have joined with the Citizens Com- 
mittee against Pay TV to reevalu- 
ate their position.” 

W. J. Bassett, CLC exec secre- 
tary, said that the committee had 
“falsely and wrongfully” placed 
the name of AFL-CIO among the 
list of those joining in the cam- 
paign to prevent feevee installa- 
tions in this area. He pointed out 
that the AFL-CIO convention in 
Atlantic City last month specif- 
ically omitted from its resolution 
against pay-tv the type of closed 
circuit system proposed for Los 
Angeles through the bids by Ski- 
atron and Fox West Coast-Tele- 
meter. 

“It is my personal opinion,” Bas- 
sett added, “that closed circuit 
wired tv will create a new and 
broad field of employment and will 
regenerate the economics of this 
area during a possible recession 
period and will in no way affect 
the free operation of tv.” 

Bassett said that in view of the 
“misrepresentation” he is asking 
all AFL-CIO members who were 
“influenced by the misuse of our 
organization’s name” to direct the 
L.A. City Clerk to remove their 
names from the petition seeking a 
referendum. 


G. D. SCHINE EXPLAINS 
IF-WHEN SLANT ON FEE 


Albany, Jan. 14. 

Indicating the probability there 
will be some form or forms of sub- 
scription televisions G. David 
Schine, president of Schine Enter- 
prises said, while in Albany for a 
visit (7) to company’s R, that 
organization would go into cable 
video, if there were indications this 
was a form of entertainment the 
public wanted. 

The Schine interests recently 
chartered Home-Vue Theatre Sys- 
tems, under the Stock Transporta- 
tions law, for such eventuality. It 
is authorized to operate in virtually 
all upstate counties—where the 
Schine circuit conducts some 50 
theatres. 

Emphasizing that the Schine Cir- 
cuit—with over 100 houses in five 
s t a t e s—is in theatre exhibition 
|.to stay, the Enterprises president 
said its operation must be “geared 
to meet the public’s tastes in en- 
tertainment.” As proof of this, he 
cited the $200,000 investment the 
chain had made in converting the 
Eckel, Syracuse, for Cinerama— 
premiering Jan. 7 and 8, with 
Schine on hand. The 30-year-old 
son of J. Myer Schine, who with 
a brother, the late Louis W. Schine, 
branched from one theatre to a 
tree that now makes it among 
the nation’s largest idependent op- 
erations—also pointed to expen- 
sive installations of Todd-AO at 
the Granada in Buffalo and the 
Monroe in Rochester, for showing 
of “Around the World in 80 Days.” 

This, David Schine emphasized, 
is in line with the presennt public 
trend toward “modern, luxury-type 
theatres, for big pictures.” 

If there is to be pay television 
(Tollvision), he added the Schine 
organization, as exhibitors, should 
share in it. He believed the pro- 
duction level would rise, should 
video arrive. The reason? 
more money would be available, 
from revenue, than the present sys- 
tem of spensorship produces. 

The Schine theatre operation 
must be, are, and will be, flexible, 
the junior Schine observed. He 
thought that the time for 365-day 
Operation, under traditional meth- 
ods, was probably coming to a close 
for some, if not many, theatres. 








Jack Benny with the Chicago 
symphony, for sweet charity’s sake, 
raised $106,423 for City of Hope 
Hospital of Los Angeles. Benny’s 
sixth “concert” in last year. 





Far | 





Tollvision Newsletter 


San Francisco, Jan. 14. 
First publication (believed) in 
the U.S. devoted exclusively to 
pay-tv came off the press here 


Jan, 6. It’s called Pay-TV News-! 


letter & Digest, and is scheduled 
to be published fortnightly. 
Publisher is Edward J. Cory, ex- 
comic book publisher, and editor 
is Don Rico, ex-magazine writer. 
Both of Manhattan. 
Subscription price 
year. Issues every other week. 


Tout Tollvision 


As Longhair Aid 


Washirfgton, Jan. 14. 
Possibilities of giving a boost to 
symphony music through tollvision 
were brought to the attention of 
the House last week by Rep. Bar- 


ratt O’Hara (D-Ill.). O’Hara intro- 
duced into the Congressional Rec- 
ord a letter from George A. Kuy- 
per, manager of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, urging him “to 
see that a fair trial is given to sub- 
scription ty since this appears to 
be the only opportunity to program 
our great symphony orchestras— 
which need increasingly wider sup- 
port—into the homes of our coun- 
try.” 

Kuyper told the Congressman 
that he is “vitally interested” in 
the pay tv hearings before the 
House, “both as a citizen who de- 
plores the vast quantities of in- 
ferior programs offered on my tv 
set and as manager of one of our 
great symphony orchestras which 
does not have, under the present 
control of our tv channels, the op- 
portunity to reach vast numbers 
of people who long for good mu- 
sic and are presented with so lit- 
tle of it.” 








Community Antenna Toll 
Readying in N.Y. Nabe: 
90 Days After Nabes 


The Selectivision system of pay- 
tv, operating via community an- 
tenna systems and readying for a 


is $7.80 a) 


George Sidney Proposal: 
Monthly Closed-Circuit 
Variety Show as Hypo 


Hollywood, Jan. 14. 

A monthly “super-variety” Show 
to be tedecast over closed circuit 
to theatres around the country has 
been suggested by George Sidney, 
| prexy of Screen Directors Guild, 
| as a means of counteracting the ad- 
| verse boxoffice effect of Sunday 
night tv shows. In a letter to MPAA 
prexy Eric Johnston, Sidney sug- 
| gested that the project be handled 
|as an all-industry affair with all 
| costs shared. 
| Exhibs, Sidney declared, could 
use the program as a part of their 
evening’s entertainment and share 
expenses on a_ royalty-per-seat 
basis. 

Hollywood talent would partici- 
pate in one hour show with the 


lentire film industry pitching in 
regularly to make it a strong show. 


Langer Bill Hits 
Wired TV Same 
As Air Pay-See 


Washington, Jan. 14. 

Tollvision either by air or by 
wire would be prohibited under a 
bill introduced in the Senate last 
week by Sen. William Langer 
(R-N.D.). Measure has been refer- 
red to the Senate Interstate Com- 
|merce Committee which has be- 
fore it an anti-tollvision bill by 
Sen. Strom Thurmond (D-S.C.). 

In a statement regarding his 
| bill, Langer said that “some people 
|would lead you to believe that 
|wired tv should be placed in a 
| different category from pay-see 
| but a careful analysis will conclu- 
| sively show that the net result will 
|be the same—that many tv view- 
lers will be deprived of the privi- 
l lege of good television program- 


| ming.” 











| Referring to the wired tv ex-| 


| periment in Bartlesville, Okla., the 
| Senator declared that his own sur- 
| vey of residents of the area shows 
| “an overwhelming majority” 
| against the system. He said he also 


Boom inB.C. Wired Hookups 





Community Antennae System Spreading in Mountain 
Areas—Exhibitors Threatened With Extinction 





Free Fee-Vee Anybody? 
Vancouver, Jan. 14. 


Vancouver's sole home-wire 
tv set-up is beset by “pirates,” 
who, by the simple and ap- 
parently legal trick of laying 
their antenna co-ax wire near 
Tru. Vu's cross-city cables, cop 
pay-see without fee. 

Several citizens have been 
chastised, said Tru Vu, but the 
extent of tollvision “boot- 
legged” is tough to determine. 
System’s cables ~are mostly 
“single - shielded” whereas 
double-shield cables as used 
by most American tollvision 
would prohibit such theft.” It’s 
currently no crime. Worst 
charge could be merely one 
of trespass. 

Trick raises edgy questions. 
Because home-wire tv systems 
pluck their peddled product, 
without levies, from program 
originators, then “non-contact” 
pay-see-receiving citizens, it 
would seem, transgress no 
legislation, have same rights 
as tollvision webs and are sub- 
ject only to stringencies that 
can attach to certain forms of 
trespass. 


Skiatron Ogles 
Pro Football 


San Francisco, Jan. 14. 
Skiatron is rolling its eyes at 
| owners of Coast’s two professional 
| football teams, Frisco 49ers and 
|Los Angeles Rams. Pete Rozelle, 
general manager of Rams, admitted 
last weekend that “Matty Fox is 
|a friend of Ed Pauley (one of 
| Rams’ owners) and has talked to 
| him about it.” 
| Rozelle said 
| “fascinating” 











toll-tv concept 
but felt nothing 
| would jell “for a year or two.” 

| Forty-niner owner Vic Mora- 
bito was more conservative, said 
|Skiatron has “tried to approach 
;us a few times, but we still have 
} one more year to go on our (CBS- 
| TV) contract with an option after 
| that for two more years.” 

Subject arose because the 49ers, 
}in asking Frisco’s Recreation-Park 
|Commission to cut its Kezar Sta- 
dium rent from 10 to 5% of gross, 


start in Queens, plans to offer films has been informed that sentiment | also asked: 


90 days after their run in the 
neighborhood houses, according to 
Emanuel H. Demby, Selectivision 
secretary. F 

Outfit will operate on three chan- 
nels, one of which will be “free” 
at all times. Charge for a picture 
will be 150% of the base price 
charged by a theatre, i.e. if the 
house scale is $1, Selectivision will 
charge $1.50. Current plan is to 
lease the decoding device which, in 
mass production, should cost $10 to 
$15, Demby Said. 

Demby acknowledged that Select- 
ivision hadn’t contacted the dis- 
tributors as yet. “We'll do that 
through the regular, film buyer 
channels when the time comes,” he 
said, adding that the re-run plan 
was aimed at giving pictures “a 
second chance” and to help the 
exhibitor cash in. 

Selectivision is continuing its re- 


|in other cities is strongly opposed 
to pay tv. 

Asserting that millions of peo- 
|ple would be deprived of sports, 
| musical and other programs under 
| feevee, Langer said that if the 
| public is charged $5 per month for 
| viewing programs “the next thing 
| we know it will be raised to $10 
| per month and up and up and on 
up.” 
| Sen. Langer’s measure provides 
| that the Federal Communications 
;}Commission shall not authorize 
|charging of fees of viewing pro- 
|grams in the home without Con- 
| gressional authority. The solon does 
|not explain the legal basis for in- 
cluding wire operations which do 
| not cross state lines. 
| In addition to the Senate bills, 
| Several measures aimed at stop- 
|ping feevee have been introduced 





| 


“The elimination of paragraphs 
| 5B and 7 from the (49er-city) 
| agreement. These paragraphs gov- 
| ern radio and television rights and 
| their elimination would be a mere 
| formality since the provisions con- 
tained therein have been waived 
every year.” 


Morabito explained  radio-TV 
rights were subject to city 
approval “in case attendance 


should be affected by sale of the 
rights.” He pointed out they were 
old clauses and had started with 
radio long before 49ers were or- 
ganized. * 

He insisted “no subterfuge” was 
intended, said “we're perfectly 
willing to put safeguards in there 
|to protect attendance . .. so far 
|} aS pay-TV goes, we haven't given 
|it much thought. Frankly, I’d like 
to see it work for a while before 





search projects to establish what|in the House. One of them is by| stepping in with both feet.” 


people want to see and what they’re 


| Chairman Emanuel Celler (D-N.Y.) 


As for Skiatron’s attitude, vice- 


is | 


willing to pay. Asked what the|of the Judiciary Committee. An-| president Jerome Doft reported 
problems would be once Selectivi-| other is by Rep. Adam C. Powell, | ‘‘we’ve had inclinations” toward a 
sion went for day-and-date show-| Jr. (D-N.Y.). it’s likely that other | pro football tieup, added the de- 
ings with theatres, Demby said this} members will submit proposals on| sire of some teams’ owners “is as 
would raise a host of new problems.) the subject this session. great as our interest.” 


5 
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Bartlesville’s Per-Attraction Fee Test 


OOOOODDOOOO DDD DDADADAAADDADAALAAO Lee eee 


Bartlesville, Okla., Jan. 13. which they would pay a minimum! Electronics International, Imc., of 
Public reaction here to a plan | $3.50 per month, which would give | Oklahoma City. Installed outside 
involving a per-attraction charge pacag ete mci pose “= of |a peers a it records 
7 - et erating. | only e amount of tim = 
for subscribers to the Telemovie For each additional film a8 ene Bor set is ahi bee 
system is being sought by Video | they’d pay about 65c, which is the! ies. Installation of the device is 
Independent Theatres, according | admission charged at Video's lo-4 gratis. If reaction is favorable 
to prexy Henry S. Griffing. At} cal firstrun, | Video will seek to find a more 
the moment, the Telemovie fee is} The metering plan is merely a! definitive meter that can record 
a flat $9.50 per month, trial to learn which method of pay-| additional information. 
Video now would give viewers} ment subscribers would prefer, The Bartlesville project has been 
their choice between the present, | Griffing indicated. in operation four months and it is 
Aat, method. ot a. pew.plan. ppdexl. Meter heing sised.is produced by J sexvicing.556 connections... -.. 








Vancouver, Jan. 14. 

Community antennae sysiem of 
television tfansmission and recep. 
tion is spreading throughout Brit. 
ish Columbia, where the surround. 
ing mountain terrain block stand. 
ard over-the-air signals. Antennae 
are increasing on the peak-tops 
which surround most B.C. centres 
and the tv programs are wired 
into homes. 

In the sense that the public is 
required to pay for wired hookups 
and a monthly charge, the com- 
munity system resembles the toll- 
vision that has become prominent, 
conversation-wise, in the states, 

Pioneer in the field in Vaucou- 
ver is longtime radio man George 
C, Chandler, president of station 
CJOR, operator of Muzak, and 
head of the Tru Vu pay-see system, 
Latter is this city’s only cabled 
operation and has 900 homes link- 
ed, with many others asking for 
installations, according to manager 
Don, Shiels. 

Tru Vu customers buy their own 
sets, of course, pay a $60 installa- 
tion charge and a $4 monthly toll, 
Hookup is via the British Columbia 
Telephone Co.’s coaxial wires 
strung~on regular telephone poles 
and cabled into the homes. Com- 
pany charges $1 to $2 per pole per 
year and $4.30 per month for each 
of the 60 amplifiers serving the 
subscribers. 

This cotld be extended to genu- 
ine tollvision, for Tru Vu is seri- 
ously considering the piping of 
films independent of theatre exhi- 
bition through the systems chan- 
nels, stated Shiels. 

A numerical breakdown _indi- 
cates the growth of the antennae 
systems. Penticton in the Okana- 
gan Valley has 600 sets in use and 
an increase to 2,000 is anticipated. 
Courtenay-Comax has 200. Squam- 
ish compl®ted 120 installations last 
month. Other towns vary from the 
hundreds to the thousands in act- 
ual sets or potential. 


Programs are taken from Wash- 
ington channels at present, plus 
some locally-staged closed-circuit 
fare. Link with British Broadcast- 
ing’s microwave network is ex- 
pected in June. 

Operators of the antennae sys- 
tems include a few exhibitors and 
many from outside fields, ranging 
from restaurateurs to logging 
camp owners. 

In at least two instances, former 
exhibitor-boothmen own the setup: 
Harry Whiskin of Courtney-Comox, 
and Clarence Severson, jointly run 
Youbou’s home-wire tv operation 
which replaces the shuttered 
Woodland theatre, and Severson 
owns the Sarita River community 
setup. Kimberley’s home-wire tv 
offers two channels plus closed-cir- 
cuit videasting of homespun talent 
and affairs four to five hours week- 
ly, piped by Kootenay Enterprises, 
headed by realtor Benny Ridisky. 

Ridisky says his system will 
shortly extend east to border-town 
Fernie. Cranbrook, mountain- 
blocked from all but Spokane’s 
channel 4, augments to two pro- 
grams when CBC microwave web 
becomes active in June. All other 
home-wire systems offer minimum 
two channels and many pipe four. 

The effect on theatrical exhibl- 
tion is the obvious one. Exhibitors 
are being hurt and in numerous 
instances have either already 
closed or face the threat ef shut 
tering. 


JUST OUR LUCK THAT 
TOLL WILL DIE: BERGER 


Minneapolis, Jan. 14. 

Circuit owner Bennie Berger, 
long-time North Central Allied 
president and _ national Allied 
States bigwig, says he has turned 
down an appeal from a California 
group fighting tollvision for 4 
money contribution to the fund 
which it’s now raising. 

“I answered Harry Arthur's re- 
quest for a donation that I believe 
that if tv setowners had to pay for 
everything good on their tiny sit- 
ting room screens it would send 
them back fd theatres in droves, 
explains Berger. 

“However, I'm afraid we'll not 
have that luck because I can’t en- 
vision successfully financial pay- 
as-you-watch. tv.” 
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COURTSHIP ON THE POTOMAC 


Robinson on ‘The State of TV’ 


Washington, Jan. 14. 


CBS-TV exec veepee Hubbell Robinson on the state of ty pro- 


gramming: 


“Despite the bumblers and the babblers, there are enough 


thoughtful, mature minds asking 
sion’s program output to make it h 
dity of their concern. 


sensible questions about televi- 
ighly proper to examine the vali- 


“Should we walk with bowed heads, guilty as charged with per- 


petrating mass mediocrity? or can 


we walk proudly, confident our 


contribution to American happiness, information and education 


is a substantial and enlarging one? 


let us be forthright in admitting 


our inadequacies and failure to meet, so far, all the goals we have 
set ourselves. Let us recognize that any week’s programming con- 
tains some peppermint candy drama, some comedy that lacks bite 
and point, some quiz shows distinguished largely by their frantic 


attempts to unload money in the 


easiest way possible, and some 


spectaculars that started out to be thunderbolts and wound up as 


short circuits. 


“But let me also suggest to you that each one of you examine 
this week’s or this month's, or any week’s or month's total televi- 


sion schedule. I think you will fin 


d that during the evening hours 


which have been most severely attacked there is not a night when 
the publie cannot find at least two hours of skilled, professional, 
high-level entertainment. It may not all be on one network — it 


probably won't be—but it is there, 
consistency.” 


and it is there with an amazing 








Bill Hylan’s Crystal 


Ball: Sponsor 


‘Waiting List’ Dip, Back-to-Live Trend 


Washington, Jan. 14. + 
Advertisers and their agencies | 
can be expected to cut down on 
their initial tv commitments next 
season, particularly on new film 
shows, William H. Hylan, sales ad- 
ministration veepee, told the CBS 
Affiliates here today (Tues.). And 
this, he said, “could conceivably re- 
sult in a trend to live programs if 
the purveyors of film cannot pro- 
vide greater initial flexibility.” 
Declaring that the day of “the 
waiting list” of advertisers for any 
time period which becomes avail- 
able has passed, partly because of 
the size of the budget required for 
nétwork tv, Hylan noted “a definite 
and growing reluctance” to make 
longterm commitments. 
“To some extert,” he said, “we 
have been the victims in this re- 
spect of the film medium, which 





Equal Time? 
Washington, Jan. 14 

Vice President Richard M. 
Nixon's earnest endorsement 
of the power of tv as a news 
medium contained reference 
to one specific show. Only 
trouble was that it was on the 
“other” network. 

Nixon, directing his remarks 
to CBS boss Frank Stanton, 
pointed out that Nelson Rocke- 
feller’s appearance or Dave 
Garroway’s “Today” had been 
seen by millions of peopie and 
garnered response of 200,000 
letters requesting the report 

The Vice President seemed 
completely unaware of Rocke- 
feller’s Sunday (12) stint on 
CBS’ “Face the Nation.” 





requires more time to prepare and 


practically no opportunity to cor- 
rect once the negative is in the e ases 
can 


“Added to this is the fact that 
most film packagers have been able | 
to demand and secure minimum | 
firm contracts of 39 or 52 weeks | 
duration. Be that as it may, a num- | 
ber of advertisers have been faced | 
this season with firm commitments | 
on shows which have not lived up | 
to expectations programmatically | 
or in ratings.” | 

Turning to the subject of rat- 
ings, Hylan said they seem to have 
been used this season “more to vic- 
timize the medium which they are 
supposed to serve than to fulfill the 
purpose for which they are 
bought.” 

He expressed the belief that the 
networks “must share the blame” 

(Continuer on page 51) 


Hypo on Net-Affil: 
Relations Via C-C 





Washington, Jan. 14. 


Both stations and networks have 
a closer understanding than ever 
before in the history of the indus- | 
try, according to P. A. (Buddy) | 
Sugg, exec v.p. of WKY-TV, Okla- | 
homa City. Pointing out that this | 
relationship was “far better than | 
critics and reformers of our in- | 
dustry” would have people believe, | 
Sugg, a vet of 27 years in broad- | 
casting, including affiliations with | 
three existing webs and DuMont, 
nevertheless had concrete sugges- | 
tions for improvement of affiliate- 
web relations. | 

Sugg urged, first of all, stepped- 
up use of closed-circuit tv by more 
departments of the web. Pointing | 
out the value of such uses of this | 


technique as the ASCAP and Day- | 
light Saving discussions, he sug- | 
gested that CBS execs could effec- | 
tively use closed-circuit as a means 
of communication with affiliates 


(Continuer on page 51), ,., 
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Post- 48 Pix In 
6-City NBC Deal 


NBC-TV and Republic Pictures 
wrapped up a $2,000,000, four-year 
deal for lease in six cities of the 
studio’s crop of post-’48 feature 
films. Deal, in negotiation for some 
time, was wrapped up yesterday 
(Tues.). It’s expected to set off 
a major hassle between Republic 
and the Hollywood craft unions. 

Under the deal, six of NBC's 
seven owned-&-operated stations 
will lease Republic * pictures. 
WRCA-TV in N. Y. is taking 180 of 
them, and the other five are pick- 
ing up 218 each. Stations are 
KRCA-TV, Los Angeles; WRCV- 
TV, Philadelphia; WRC-TV, Wash- 
ington; WNBC, Hartford, and 
WBUF-TV, Buffalo. Deal was set 


| with Hollywood Television Service, 


the Republic telefilm subsid. 

Republic had been reported to 
be considering a complete negative 
selloff on the post-’48’s, but suclr is 
not the case. ) 
to stations itself, through HTS, as 
it did with its pre-’48 backlog. 


It will sell the *pix | 


‘STATESMANSHIP 
AT AFFIL MEET 


By GEORGE ROSEN 


Washington, Jan. 14. 

“How to win Congréssional 
friends and influence lawmakers” 
keynotes the CBS-TV affiliate two- 
day convention winding up today 
(Tues.). The Potomac-tempoed 
“getting to know vou” powwow is 
| Precedental in broadcasting annals, 
}a reflection of the Frank Stanton- 
inspired attitudes and patterns de- 
signed to elevate industry prestige 





influence. 

While not always surface-appar- 
ent at the meetings (with bread- 
and-butter matters of network-af- 
filiate relations, to all intents, dom- 
inating the agenda), nonetheless it 
was basically inherent ‘in the 
Shoreham Hotel chinfests and the 
|major motive for the D. C. win- 
| dow-dressing. 
| ‘The decision of CBS to bring its 
affiliates together in Washington 
in fact, triggers the “new era” of 
statesmanship for television as a 
medium more and more projecting 
itself as a molder of public opin- 
ion, with Stanton and CBS assert- 
|ing a leadership in this direction. 
| Since it’s long been axiomatic that 
|“as CBS goes, so goes its affiliates” 
(many an affiliate station takes 
pride in making like the parent 
network and its O & O operations), 





and the broadcasters’ sphere of | 





| 
| 
| 


there’s method in CBS’ madness in | 


courting Congressional-FCC favor 
at home base, bringing the affiliate 
family together 
lawmakers 


with hometown | 
and highlighting the | 


| speaker rostrum with such notables | 
as Vice President Nixon and Sen. | 


j}ate Majority Leader Lyndon 


Johnson. 


| Double-Pronged Aim 

True, CBS’ motives are twofold 

in this “best foot forward” projec- 
tion on the D. C. front. It’s hardly 
a secret that these are troublesome 
|times for the industry, and spe- 
cifically the tv networks (Stanton, 
in his keynote address, in fact, put 
major stress on the multiple crises 
confronting CBS and the other 
webs), with the continuing probing 
and sleuthing by Congressional 
committees and more notably the 
FCC network study staff report 
Pere creating 
janxieties and_ still- to -be-reck- 
oned-with penalties. That penal- 
ties will be inflicted is a foregone 
conclusion. Yet how drastic and 
precisely in what areas may well 
be determined by how successfully 
CBS and its affiliates have managed 
to “window dress” this fourth an- 
nual affiliate conference in im- 
pressing the Congressional guests 
and the other “right people,” in- 
cluding, of course, the FCC. 

As for itself, CBS may have 
some self-centered motives, for its 
conduct and persuasiveness could 
even influence an ultimate okay on 
its $26,000,000 purchase of the 
WCAU properties in Philadelphia 
(over which there is some ill-con- 
cealed concern in view of the Bar- 
row .recommendation on limiting 
networks’ station ownership), yet 
the fact remains the industry as 
a whole stands to benefit from this 
Potomac courtship. 
| “Blueprint of Ideals” 

But even transcending selfish in- 
dustry motives is the Stanton 
“blueprint” for statesmanship that 
underlies the D. C. invasion—for 


lis simply a carryover of the ideals 
| (Continued on page 52) 


undiminished | 


the Washington-berthed conference | 


| company. 


Stanton Alerts Broadcasters 


To Storm Signals 


Via Slicing Of 


Option Time and Station Ownership 





High Cost of News 
Washington, Jan. 14. 

It cost CBS $11,000,000 dur- 
ing 1957 (after deducting all 
revenues) to maintain its CBS 
News organization, prexy 
Frank Stanton told the CBS 
affiliates here. 

“In responding to the new 
demands of this world in 
crisis,” said Stanton, “each of 
CBS-TV’s regularly scheduled 
programs of hard news can in- 
volve the services of over 800 
people; the word and reports 
and the live pickups of 615 
correspondents and camera- 
men; 147 film crew members; 
37 administrative staff mem- 
bers and 16 studio staff mem- 
bers.” 

The Washington Bureau 
alone, added Stanton, has a 
staff of 63. 


Mickelson Urges 
Co-op by Outlets 
On News Feeds 


Washington, Jan. 14. 
Pleading for “wider acceptance” 








of public service and news shows | 
| by affiliates, Sig Mickelson, CBS 


v.p. in charge of these areas of 
programming, frankly rode _ the 
Nixon coattails in citing the im- 
pressive plug given by the Vice 
President at the CBS-TV affiliates 
meeting here. Nixon, who pointed 
up the expanded public interest in 
and the need for wider news 
coverage, provided Mickelson with 
an effective springboard for his 
pitch to the stations. 

Mickelson also tackled the con- 
troversial subject of web’s Sunday 
afternoon programming of major 
league baseball. He urged stations 
to encourage local teams to play at 
night in order to make possible 
widest possible airing of the web 
sportscasts. Under the “blackout 


rule,” major league games cannot | 


be televised within 50 miles of any 
area in which a local game is being 
played. He also suggested that sta- 
tions can follow the web’s lead in 
promoting local games via fre- 
quent spots and other types of co- 
operation. 

Mickelson pointed out that last 
fall’s “Algeria Aflame,” and even 
the highly publicized “Face the 
Nation” interview with Nikita S. 
Khrushchev, failed to receive full 
station acceptance. In contrast, he 
cited the standout suecess of the 
recent “Where We Stand” show, 
and the far-fiting circulation of the 
Doug Edwards news show. ~ 





Golden Vice Lazarus 


Jerome B. Golden is taking over 
where Herbert Lazarus left off at 
American Broadcasting-Paramount 
Theatres. Coming from the AB-PT 
legal department, Golden gets the 
nod as the new secretary and gen- 
eral counsel for the theatre-tv-radio 
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Washington, Jan. 14. 

Frank Stanton, president of CBS 
Inc., in one of the frankest, right- 
down-the-middle declaration of 
anxieties yet heard from a top 
broadcasting executive, told the 
Columbia affiliate family here 
yesterday (Mon.) in his keynote ad- 
dress that the network stands to 
lose from $10,500,000 to $21,000,000 
a year if it is foreed to effect a 
compromise on cutting nighttime 
option time from three hours a 
night to two and a half or two 
hours. 

“If network service is to con- 
tinue during those periods to sat- 
isfy the demands of the great ma- 
jority of affiliates,” he said, three 
and half to seven hours a week 
translates to that amount. 

“We can afford nothing less,” 
Stanton said, “not if we are to 
maintain and improve network 
service, not if we are to meet the 
demands of our society.” 

“Concededly,” Stanton warned 
the affiliates, “the television net- 
works are the first target (of the 
Barrow study)—or the first vic- 
tim. But can you reasonably con- 
clude that you are unaffected? Can 
you reasonably conclude that the 
public is unaffected?” 

‘Matter of Economics’ 


The same considerations apply 
as well to the question of limita- 
|tion on ownership of stations, 
| Stanton said. “There, too, it is 
| Simply a matter of economics. If 
| our major source of stable income 
is taken away, or significantly re- 
duced, we would have to do what 
any sensible businessman would 
'do: Pull in our belts. The bold- 
ness, the planning, the risk-taking, 
the huge investment in news and 
public affairs—these would become 
the immediate victim of any such 
proposals . if you decide that 
the dangers are real, and that we 
have something to preserve, I ask 
you to permit us at the network 
to join with you in meeting these 
| dangers.” 

Stanton asserted that “the needs 

(Continued on page 52) 


CBS Afils Vow 
Barrow Battle 


. Washington, Jan. 14. 

CBS won a hands-down pledge of 
allegiance from its affiliate mem- 
bership today (Tues.) in fighting 
the Barrow Report recommenda- 
tions which would throw the book 
at the neworks. 

The affiliates in closed session 
unanimously adopted a resolution 
vigorously opposing the findings 
and conclusions of the Barrow Net- 
work Study as “imposing- greatly 
increased restrictions and regula- 
tions on television broadcasting” 
|and voted to mobilize affiliate 
| forces through the appointment of 
}a special CBS Television Advisory , 
board to coordinate activities in 
fighting the Barrow Report before 
the FCC. 


Wayne King’s Live TY’er 
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| Gets Gander From ABC 


Hollywood, Jan. 14. 

Wayne King, the “Waltz King” 
of the palmy days of the band busi- 
ness, is coming out of retirement 
to launch a half-hour teleshow, 
“The Wayne King Show.” It will 
be produced by Filmeraft Produc- 
tions and marks that organization's 
first move into livideo. For the 
last eight years, Filmecraft has 
filmed “You Bet Your Life,” 
Groucho Marx starrer. 

ABC has optioned the King 
show which will debut with former 
Metro singing star Chris Warfield, 
Kay Bell and Rex and the Swing- 
ing Bells, and the Johnny Mann 
Choir. David Sher will produce. 
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Barrow Report Clobhered by CBS’ 
Executives as ‘Curb on Enterprise 


Washington, Jan. 14. 

CBS affiliates were told here 
yesterday (Mon.) that the Barrow 
Report on tv network operations 
“would radically alter the concep‘ 
of American broadcasting as we 
know it.” 

In a stinging condemnation of 
the FCC staff recommendations, 
Richard S. Salant, network veep, 
declared: “Purporting to advance 
free competitive enterprise, the 
report would substitute a sweeping 
Government control in which the 
business decisions of advertisers, 
stations, and networks would be 
potentially subject to supervision, 
review and regulation.” 

Reviewing the report’s recom- 
mendations in detail, Salant lashed 
out at the proposal to require net- 
works to file full data on criteria 
governing affiliation and disaffilia- 
tion policies, reports on all changes 
in affiliation, and the prohibition 


from using as a basis for affiliation | 


a licensee’s mul iple station hold- 
ings. 

Pointing out that report failed 
to disclose that CBS has been long 
furnishing its affiliates and other 
interested persons its affiliation 
criteria, he observed: “I wonder 
whether the omission of that well- 
known and easiiy ascer‘ainable fact 

. is not significant of the report's 
hostile appreach.” 

FCC Would Make Decisions 

If the affiliation proposals were 
adopted, he said, the FCC “would 
soon become the forum for making 
the affiliation determinations and 
reviewing the business judgment 
of the ne works and $tations.” 

Regarding the recommenda- 
tion to eliminate option time, Sal- 
ant found this proposal incon- 
sistant with the report’s emphasis 
on the importance of networks 
and the preservation of their vi- 
tality. “Thus,” he asserted, “the 
report itself has not satisfied that 
degree of proof which must be met 
before there can be justification 
for the Government’s prohibi ion 
of this vital element of voluntary 
network-affiliate relationship.” 

As “a vivid illustration of how 
far the report goes down the road 
once it gets up momentum,” Salan‘ 
cited the multiple ownership pro- 
posals ‘with the limitation of three 
VHF stations in the top 25 mar- 


kets and the requirement that sta- | 


tion transfers be subjected to com- 
parative hearings among matching 
bidders. 

In this respect, he said, the re- 
port “would deny to broadcasters, 
alone among American business 
men, the opportunity for the suc- 
cessful entrepreneur to grow and 
expand.” 

Under these proposals, he de- 
clared, the inexperienced newcom- 
er would be given preference, “ab- 
solute in the case of origina! ap- 
plications and transfers, relative 
in the case of renewais.” 

Adoption of such a doctrine, he 
asserted, “would deteriora’e the 
whole structure of television, mak- 


(Continued on page 52) 
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60-Min. CBS-TV 
* 
Crisis Seri 

With public interest mounting 
in the current U.S. position vis-a- 
vis-Russia, CBS-TV will follow up 
its recent “Where We Stand” wrap- 
up with a series of seven one-hour 
symposium shows titled “The Great 
Challenge” and dealing with the 
issues of education, foreign policy, 
ideology, et al. Series will be 
slotted through the winter and 
spring on seven Sundays at 5 to 
6 p.m., alternating with the remain- 
ing “See It Now” and “Conquest” 
programs. First show is set for 
Feb. 23 and will deal with educa- 
tion. 

Howard K. Smith will moderate 
the forums, which will feature dis- 
cussions by two experts with con- 
trasting views on each subject. 
along with audience questions from 
the floor. Audience on each show 
will consist of opinion leaders 
whom CBS will bring into New 
York for the programs. Show will 





be a live remote from an audito- 


rium in New York, and will be pro- 
duced by Jim Fleming of the web's 
public affairs dept. 
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How Not to Make Money 


Washington, Jan. 14. 

CBS v.p. Richard S. Salant 
brought up the network's ven- 
ture into the receiver field in 
his attack yesterday (Mon.) on 
the Barrow Report. 

Seeing “little comfort” in 
the report’s suggestion that 
networks offset loss of station 
revenues through borrowing or 
entering into some non-broad- 
casting business, Salant ob- 
served: 

“Almost everybody knows 
that borrowing costs money— 
and is itself dependent on a 
sound record of profits. Nor is 
going into some other lines of 
business a satisfactory answer 
—as the history of CBS’ entry 
into the set manufacturing 
business unhappily demon- 
strates.” 














Robinson's 15 For 
1958: Asks Better 


Day Clearance 


Washington, Jan. 14. 

CBS-TV exec veepee Hubbell 
| Robinson Jr., the network's pro- 
| gram chieftain, updated the affili- 
| ates in conclave here on the web's 
| ambitious plans for next season, 
which, he said, encompass 15 new 
| program projects now in various 
stages of development. 

| Listed among them were Nat 
| Hiken’s “The Great Montague,” 
| starring Sir Cedric Hardwicke and 
| Vivienne Segal; “Guestward Ho,” 
,by Patrick Dennis (author of 
|‘‘Auntie Mame”), which will star 
Jeanne Crain; and two comedy- 
| melodramas, “Personal and Pri- 
| vate,” starring Mickey Rooney, and 
| “Collector’s Item” starring Vincent 
| Price and Peter Lorre. 





Robinson also said that a new. 
| 60-minute western is in the works, | 


(Continuer on page 51) 


| Cottlieb’s Gee-Whizzer 


Washington, Jan. 14. 
Lester Gottlieb, exec producer 
| of CBS-TV’s “Big Record,” rates 


| the accolade of Vicepresident-in- 

















; impress-VIPs—which is precisely 


| what he accomplished in spades | 


| last night (13) with the production 
jhe staged at the annual banquet 
| of the CBS affiliates conclave. 


Veterans of these D.C. 


correspondents’ dinners, etc., con- 
ceded it was the topper and if 
| Senator Bricker, who usually likes 
| to eat networks for breakfast, lit- 
|erally flipped at the performance 
;it was merely an echoing of the 
sentiments of the assemblage of 
1,300 which included pr: cticaily 


(Continued on page 51) 








Apparently this is the year when 
network affiliate stations will be 
making a concerted drive to recap- 
ture option time periods. On the 
one hand, there's the bleak eco- 
|/nomic outlook for '58, which the 
Stations feel can be partially coun- 
teracted if they have more time pe- 
riods to play around with locally; 
|on the other hand, there’s the in- 
evitable timidity of the networks 
toward forcing the issue in the 
wake of the Barrow Report, with 
its antitrust implications and 
| threatenad penalties. ‘CBS-TV al- 
‘ready has returned Tuesday and 
Saturday nights 10:30 to 11 to the 
Stations; ditto 7 to 8 am. cross- 
|the-board with the dropping of 
/ the Jimmy Dean show. ) 
| Perhaps the tipoff to the stepped- 
|up station demands came last week 
|when the ABC-TV brass met at 
'Miami Beach with the Affiliates 
Advisory Board for a wholesale 
airing of network#ffil relationships 


| CBS Radio has racked up $180,- 


| charge-of-CBS-shows-designed - to- | 


frolics | 
| which are annual events at radio-tvy | 


‘KIP’ FLIPS CBS RADIO 
TO 1806 IN ONE WEEK 


| 000 in gross sales during the past 
| week, with Kiplinger accounting for 
| the majority of the business via 13- 
| week order for two quarter-hour 
| periods each Saturday for its Wash- 
ington report. 
| Balance of the business com- 
| prised a Hearst magazines order for 
| 10 714-minute daytime segments; a 
| Groves Labs deal for 10 five-minute 
| “impact” segments and a Cowles 
mags deal for six “impacts.” 


§P’s Secret Sell For 
‘Popcorn to Fight Polio’ 
Flashed in the Capital 


Washington, Jan. 14. 

Subliminal perception advertis- 
ing on tv was successfully demon- 
strated twice here yesterday 
(Mon.) before the FCC and before 
a large gathering of the press. 
While none of the observers could” 
see the subliminal messages (“Eat 
Popcorn” & “Fight Polio”), proof 
that the words appeared on the 
screen was shown by repeating the 
film telecast with half of the pic- 
ture cut out. This revealed half of 
| the message. 





James Vicary, president of Sub- 
liminal Projection Co., which ar- 
ranged the demonstrations with 
the cooperation of WTOP-TV, 
characterized the technique as a 
“mild” form of “advertising” 
which is “ethical” if properly regu- 
lated. 

Vicary advocated that the FCC 
allow its use provided the audi- 
ence is first shown the message to 
be transmitted as was done at 
the demonstrations, and told that 
it would be telecast subliminally 
during the program. He said his 
company is working on a method 
of detecting the messages, for use 
of Federal monitoring agencies. 
| In response to questions, Vicary 
said that “SP” is too “weak” a 
process to be used for “brainwash- 
ing” and that it cannot influence 
anyone against his will, that only | 
a very small proportion of people | 
with “abnormally low thresholds” | 
can detect the hidden messages, | 
that advertising rates would be| 
determined after experiments, pro- | 
viding more information on sales | 
impact, that the subconscious im- 
pression of “SP” lasts for about a 
day and that nothing is known yet 
regarding the relationship of the 
frequency of messages to sales re- 
sults. 

Among the advantages of the 
technique, Vicary said, are that it 
permits programming without the 
interruptions of the usual tv com- 
mercials, that it projects. the ad- 
vertising message when viewing | 
attention is at its highest, and that | 








it enables stations to schedule 
more public service announce- | 
ments. 


Company plans to manufacture | 
or license the manufacture of pro- | 
jection equipment for tv stations. 





Theg Back to Hub | 


| 
Boston, Jan. 14. 
Peter Theg, former Bostonian | 
connected with the Bartell Group | 
for several years, returns to Hub | 
as new manager of the new WILD 
radio station in Hotel Somerset. 
Theg’s appointment was an-| 
nounced by Maude Wagner, Bartell | 
| Group official. WILD was formerly 
KBMS. 


| Vidfilms. 


L 


Webs Over An Economic Barrow’ 


Washington, Jan. 14. 


CBS prexy Frank Stanton jet his hair down before the affiliates 
here in some frank fiscal disclosures about CBS’ profit downgrad- 


ing in order to prove that things 


could get pretty rough once the 


networks are over a Barrow. There’ are, he said, no built-in guar- 
antees of onward and upward profit in networking. 

“Since 1952,” said Stanton, “television networking has been 
profitable to us. The year 1957 has reminded us that the mainte- 
nance of the level of profits is not automatic. CBS Inc. showed in- 
creased profit in '57 Over ’56 only because '56 saw the liquidation 
of unprofitable manufacturing. Although CBS-TV had a record 
year in revenues, the increased costs of doing business resulted in 
an actual decline in the network's ’57 profits. 

Stanton said there’s a softness in the national economy that may 
well be felt in tv networking in '58. Even the loss of a single half- 
hour of prime time sponsorship can cost a network almost $3,000,- 
000 over the year. “It would take only a relatively small amount of 
sponsorship loss to wipe out network profits,” he said. 

He cited the sharp contrast of the instability of network profits 
with the comparative stability of station profits, whether net- 
work-owned or non-network-owned. Some vital statistics: in 1954 
the total net profits of the seven iargest CBS non-owned affiliates 
exceeded the total net profit of the network. Although in '55 and 
’56 it took the total profits of about 12 affiliates to equal the net- 
work's, by 1957 the total net profit of as few as the eighth or nine 
largest affiliates exceeded the total net profit of the network. “As 
a matter of plain economics, chipping away at the current struc- 
ture of television networking ‘apparently in reference to the Bar- 


row Report) is bound adversely to 
work can provide to its affiliates 





affect the service which the net- 
and to the public.” 











Jaffe’s Sunday Punch 


Henry Jaffe Enterprises vir- 
tually owned NBC-TV Sunday 
night (12) with two one-hour 
color entries in a row in the 
form of “Beauty and _ the 
Beast” and the Dinah Shore 
show at 8 to 10. 

But the topper was a triple- 
header status via the insertion 
midway between the two, in 
the 9 o'clock station break, of 
a promotional for “Kitty 
Foyle,” the new Jaffe Enter- 
prises soaper which started as 
a daytime strip Monday (13). 


Paramount In A 
Money Role Only 
On Vidpix Series 


Hollywood, Jan. 14. 

Paramount plans to finance and | 
co-finance telefilm pilots and series, | 
the studio making its plunge into | 
vidfilms under the banner of its) 
Paramount Sunset studios subsid. | 
Paramount surveyed the vidpix 
industry, then decided rather than 
produce telepix as is being done 
via subsids of Metro and 20th-Fox 
and at Warner Bros. and Disney's, 
it will go into the financial end of | 











It's planned to finance, pilots 
and series in association with net- 
works, established syndicators and 
successful series. Such vidpictures 
would be shot at the Paramount 
Sunset lot. 

While Par Sunset may eventual- 
ly produce vidpix itself, company | 
doesn’t feel thats’ the right type of | 
operation for it at this time. Para- 
(Continued on page 52) 








ABC-TV Affils In a ‘Vise’ 


and for a general reappraisal of 
“the new ABC” as a major force 
in the three-network competition. | 
For the most part, the key affilia‘’e 
members were a contented lot, 
pleased at the progress being made | 
by Leonard Goldenson & Co. | 

But when the question of sta-| 
tion option time came up, as it did 
in connection with the opening up 
of the Sunday 7 to 7:30 p. m. slot 
(as a result of the shifting of the 
Skippy Peanut Butter-sponsored 
“You Asked For It” into the 9:30 
to 10 p. m. period), the affils made | 
no bones that they would like to 
recapture the time for their own. 

Whether they'll get it is some- 
thing else again. ABC has a tenta- 
tive order from Sterling Drug, 
which wouldn’t be averse to tak- 
ing over the half-hour segment and 
sponsoring the “Vise” vidfilm se- 
ries. Tat’s a nifty chunk of coin | 
for the network and it wouldn't | 
like to see it go down the drain. | 
But ABC, like NBC and CBS, has | 








| that way and feels that, in a tight- | 


no desire to court ill favor on the 
D. C. front and, even though it is 
much less demanding than the 
other two networks when it comes 
to capturing time areas, may be 
obliged to let the affils have their 
way. 

On still another front, the ABC 
affiliates feel they’re not getting a 
sufficient slice of the sponsorship | 
pie. The stations are pressuring | 
for a raise in rates, based on the! 
fact that ABC-TV is in a much 
stronger competitive position. 

The network’s rates to adver- | 
tisers are less than at NBC or| 
CBS and, based on Dec. 1 Nielsen | 
returns, ABC maintains that it’s | 
now delivering a mere attractive | 
cost-per-thousand time-and-program 
return to sponsors than the rival 
webs. ABC prefers to keep it | 


er economy, it would be in the best 
interests of the network and the! 


indus’ ry in general to hold the line 
akexisting costs, tvow yo 


Network Nabohs Due in D.C. En Masse 


For Testimony 


on Barrow Report 


Washington, Jan. 14. 

What may well become the most 
important hearings to be held by 
the present Federal Communica- 
tions Commission are due to begin 
in about six weeks with oral testi- 
mony on the Barrow report recom- 
mending restrictions on network 
operations in the television field. 

I'’s expected that the hearings, 
scheduled to start March 3, will 
bring to Washington the biggest 
array of industry brass to appear 
before the agency in many years. 
How long the sessions will last is 
still to be determined but in view 
of their importance to networks 
and stations and other interested 
organizations, such as ,independ- 
ent program producers, it will not 
be surprising if they run several 
months. 

A number of factors indicate 
that the proceedings will be pro- 
tracted. For one thing, the hear- 
ings are to be conducted before 
the full Commission. This means 
that frequent recesses will be ne- 
cessary in order to allow the mem- 
bers to attend regular business 
meetings of the agency which usu- 


|ally consume one to two days a 


week. It can also be expected, if 
the last session of Congress is any 
indication, that Senate and House 
Commi'‘tees will require the pres- 
ence of the commissioners at hear- 


| ings, possibly on matters related to 


(Continuer on page 51) 





Beauty’ Big Bad 


Beast to Sullivan 


Audience appeal of fairy tales 
and the still-potent draw of the 
Shirley Temple name combined to 
give the first of NBC-TV’s “Shirley 
Temple’s Storybook” specials an 


| easy Trendex victory over Ed Sul- 


livan Sunday (12). 

With Claire Bloom and Charlton 
Heston starring in “Beauty and the 
Beast,” the Henry Jaffe package 
coasted to a 27.6 average for its 
8 to 9 outing, vs. 18.5 for Sullivan. 

ABC’s “Maverick,” with a pre- 
sumably strong lead-in from 7:30 
(no ratings were taken on this seg- 
ment), managed to top “Beauty” at 
8 to 8:30 by a 23.4 to 22.4 score, 
with Sullivan a poor third at 16.4. 


| At 8:30, however, “Beauty” zoomed 


to 32.8 (with a 50.9% share), vs. 
20.6 for Sullivan and 9.6 for ABC's 
“Scott Island.” 


AHP’s ‘More Chet & David’ 


American Home Products is ex- 
panding its stake in the Chet 
Huntley-David Brinkley “NBC 
News” via an alternate sponsorship 
deal with Nestle Co., in which they 
will pair to sponsor the Thursday 
segment of the newscast. Both deals 
will run through early April. 

American Home, which has a 
hefty piece of the competing CBS- 
TV “Douglas Edwards With the 
News,” is already represented on 
“NBC News” via alternate Tuesdzy 
spensorship,,); ,« 93 : 
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$100-MIL COAST VIDPIX POT 





Private Eye Rou 


Ad agencies are responsible in 


ghs Up 15% ers 


Hollywood, Jan. 14 
most cases for the lack of rea- 


lism in ty series, declares David Janssen, star of CBS-TV’s “Rich- 


ard Diamond, Private Detective” 
The young actor, at one time u 


series. 
nder contract to Universal, goes 


on to say that so-called agency censorship, in many cases, ruins 


what could otherwise be a good tv 
ed idea that the American public 


show. “They have an oldfashion- 
is ignorant of the facts of life 


and that they are protecting their morals by keeping restrictions 


on ty scripts which emphasize sex 


and violence,” he says. 


How can you entertain the televiewers, especially the adult 
faction, which is your biggest market, with adoloescent type scripts 


that are void of sex.” 


“Life is full of sex,” he continues, “‘Whether the American Wom- 


an will admit it or not, she would 


love to be considered sexy. I do 


know that men appreciate women with sex, especially when it’s 


women other than their wives.” 


Following these Statements, Janssen got down to plugging his 
“Diamond series, which started out under the sponsorship of Gen- 
eral Foods during its summer replacement run. During this time 


he said, the show was ordered to 
with Kent Cigarets picking up th 


de-emphasize on “sex,”” but now 
e tab, the show plans to go all- 


out with the “sex” angle, which of course, sponsor has approved. 
“After all,” Janssen states, “how can you have a good cops-and- 


robbers yarn without a couple o 


f beautiful women involved. In 


fact, it gives me as an actor more incentive to emote, and one thing 


for sure, I'm more inspired while 
to look at.” 





on camera with a beautiful doll 





Leading TV Writers 


i 


Scorn Half-Hour 





Format, Suspense Producer's Lament 


Major emphasis in CBS-TV’s re-¢ 
activated film version of “Sus- 
pense,’ planned as a fall entry, is 
on solid script values, but the net-) 
work is running into an increas- 
ingly tight market on half-hour 
scripts. Leo Davis, who's been 
tapped to produce the new series, 
gays that suitable properties for 
adaptation purposes, have become 
tougher to come by, while the pres- 
tige writers in television are by and 
large taking a disdainful attitude 
toward the half-hour form. 

What's ironic about the situation 
is that Davis, himself a former 
scripter and script editor (“Omni- 
bus”), is attempting to lay out the 
show as a prestige package in terms 
of story values but has run into the 
“who needs it?” attitude of some of 
the better television writers toward 
half-hour formats and toward film. 

As a result, he’s gone on a per- 
sonal “sell” campaign to top writers 
to get them to try on the half-hour 
for size, has begun a search for 
some of the old “Danger” and “Sus- 
pense” writers who've turned to 
other fields since those days, and 
has secured a_ bigger-than-usual 
script budget on the show. ‘“Sus- 
pense” will pay $1,200 to $1,700 for 
adaptations and $1,500 to $2,000 for 
originals, somewhat higher than the 
ordinary half-hour. 

Davis, who's planning to roll the 

(Continued on page 52) | 
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See Hote Cosmo 
As Early Casualty 


Looks like “Hotel Cosmopolitan,” 
the daytime soaper which CBS-TV 
installed as the replacement for 
the longrunning “Valiant Lady” | 
last summer, is headed for the ash- 
can. Network is trying to expand 
“Love of Life,” which follows 
“Cosmo,” into a half-hour series 
to take over the entire noon to 
12:30 slot 

Although “Cosmo” hasn't been 
delivering up to expectations, CBS 
suspects that it’s not so much a 
ease of the program itself doing 
poorly as a need for a haif-hour | 
strip instead of two 15-minute 
shows to compete effectively with 
NBC's “Tic Tac D6éugh.” Since the 
12:15 to 12:30 “Love of Life” is| 
well sponsored and has a strong 
track record, CBS feels that this is 
the right choice as a_ half-hour 
entry. 

Both “Cosmo” and “Love of} 
Life” are packaged by Roy Winsor, | 
so that his operation wouldn't he | 
hurt by the move. “Life,” however, | 
is owned by American Home Prod- | 
ucts, which originally sponsored it | 
five-a-week and now has it three 
days out of five. To work out the 
move, American Home's permis- 
sion is needed, which is what CBS) 
is working on now. i‘) < iyci'egs j 





Scram 


Hollywood, Jan. 14. 

Reviewer on a Los Angeles 
daily, apparently none _ too 
pleased with the initial offer- 
ing of “Studio One” since its 
shift to the Coast, prefaced 
his remarks thusly— 
“Studio One—Go Home.” 


Talent & Music 
Firms Vs. Como, 


GM Kines to Brit. 


NBC-TV is facing increased op- 
position to the sale of the kine- 
scopes of Perry Como and the Gen- 
eral Motors 50th Anniversary 
stanzas to British television. The 
talent agencies, principally William 
Morris, and the music publishers 
have reportedly insisted that the 





| network pay additional fees for use 


of the live programs abroad. 
Weeks ago, the first objection 
came from the American Federa- 
tion of Television & Radio Artists, 
the live talent union, which de- 


manded that NBC consult with its | 


officials on additional payments 
before closing any foreign video 
deals such as Como and GM. The 
network countered that its collec- 
tive bargaining pact said nothing 


about additional payments for over- | 


seas use of live shows and NBC 
implied that sale to Canadian out- 
lets set a foreign sales precedent. 
AFTRA said that Canada did not 
constitute foreign sale and that 
countries such as England and Ger- 
many, where NBC has already sold 
live programs via kine, required 
more coin to actors. 

While the AFTRA demand, for 
the time being, has not been 
heeded, it is believed that now, 
with agencies and publishers in 
the picture with demands of their 
own, the network will either have 
to fork up, thereby setting a new 
precedent on which AFTRA can 
base further demands, or get out 


of foreign sale of live shows com- | 


pletely. 


P-J Back to ‘WP’ 





By DAVE KAUFMAN 


| Hollywood, Jan. 14 
| Booming telefilm industry in 
| Hollywood will maintain its record- 
| breaking pace of 1957, with approx- 
j}imately $100,000,000 in  vidfilm 
| production planned for 1958. Fig- 
ure, garnered in a survey of the in- 
dustry, is $10,000,000 over the pro- 
duction outlook of a year ago, and 
| equal to that of last June, when 
| telefilming hit a record peak here. 
| A breakdown reveals there will 
| be 102 vidseries lensed in 1958, as 
against the record number of 115 
last year. Seeming paradox of rec-) 
omd production against fewer series 
is explained by the fact there have 
been more hour-long filmed series 
shot in the past year, and more are) 
set for 1958, and these raise the | 
production budget overall. Drop in| 
series is due to shrinkage both in| 
syndication and in series shot with! 
no sponsors set. There are 19 syn- 
dicated series planned, as against 
21 in '57 and 25 in ’56; as for series 
without sponsors there will be 
14 rolling, as compared to 16 last 
year and 20 in '56. 
| A noticeable factor in the overall 
| picttre is the continued elimination 
of vidfilmeries, as the trend veers) 
to “bigness,” and away from a 
multiplicity of one-series compan-| 
ies. There are 42 telefilm companies 
with definite production plans “+ 
} 





} 


1958, as compared to 48 last year, 
and as much as 70 or more a few 
years ago. And tradesters predict} 
this pattern will continue until| 
there may be only 10 or less sizable 
vidfilmeries here, even though the 
production volume will increase. | 
Logic dictates such a move too, it 
appears, since a one-series company 
is out of business if a sponsor/or 
agency axes that series, whereas 
the biggies don’t have to worry 
about such a fragile situation. 
‘Majors and Minors’ 

As a matter of fact, 1958 finds the 
telefilmeries shaping up into a ma- 
jor-and-the-minors pattern also. In 
the “major” category are such pro- 
duction giants as Revue, the MCA 
subsid which leads the town pro- 
duction-wise with around 20 vid- 
series and an annual production 
budget of around $30,000,000, and 
Desilu. Productions, the Lucille 
Ball-Desi Arnaz company which 
isn’t far behind in production out- 
lay, although unlike Revue, it 
doesn't own parts or all of most 
of the series it shoots. Desilu, in- 
cidentally, created quite a stir when 
it bought the RKO Gower and 
Pathe studios in an expansion 
move, indicating ambitious plans 
both for production and rental. 

Behind the behemoths, Revue 
and Desilu ‘which have gobbled up 
almost half the production in tv 
film), are such solid companies as 
Four Star Films, Walt Disney, 
McCadden Productions, Metro TV, 
Hal Roach studios, Screen Gems, 
Warner Bros. tv, and Ziv tv. In 
addition, there are qyite a few out- 
fits with one or two series. Incident- 
ally, while Warners leads the major 


(Continued on page 52) 


“MARCH OF MEDICINE’ 
IN BIGWIG D.C. ‘SNEAK’ 


Washington, Jan. 14. 

“MD In‘ernational,” latest hour- 
long show on NBC's “March of 
Medicine” series, was previewed 
here past week for press and Gov- 
ernment officials. Screening, held 
in U.S. Intormation Agency h.q., 
was also attended by Lou Hazam, 
| scripter for the trailblazing medi- 
cal series. ‘ 

Sponsored by Smith, Kline & 
French Labs, the color documen- 
tary traces the role of U.S. medicos 
in such remote spots as Korea, 
Burma, Nepal, Ethiopia, Lebanon, 
jand Hong Kong. Crew trekked | 














Live’s ‘Me, Too’ 
Hollywood, Jan. 14 

While tv film is the over- 
whelming reason for Holly- 
wood having become the tele- 
vision capital of the world, 
the steady flow of live tele- 
shows from N. Y. to the Coast 
is another important contri- 
buting factor. 

In the past year, for exam- 
ple, CBS’ “Studio One,” a 
Manhattan fixture for eight 
years, joined the inexorable 
trek westward to berth here. 
In addition, the hour-long Al- 
coa-Goodyear show which had 
been on NBC from N. Y., was 
axed, to be replaced by a half- 
hour filmed-in-Hollywood ser- 
ies. Where N. Y. was once the 
leader in live tv, Hollywood 
is today, with such other live 
shows as “Playhouse 90,” “Cli- 
max” and “Matinee Theatre.” 


British TV Steps 
Up Drama Segs, 
Pacts U.S. Stars 


London, Jan. 14. 

British ABC-TV is stepping up 
iis drama program in 1958. Ray- 
mond Massey will be coming over 
from America in March to star in 
his own play, “The Hanging Judge,” 
and Kim Stanley, currently in 
London to star in “Cat On A Hot 








_Tin Roof,” will, with Equity’s per- 


mission, appear in “The Traveling 
Lad.” The programmers will also 
extend the running time of the 
Sunday 
Theatre,” by 15 minutes to 75 min- 
utes, which it’s believed will be 
more suitable for future produc- 
tions. 

Other headline American actors 
and actresses will be coming here 
during the year, and ABC-TV's 
program co-ordinator, Ron Row- 
son, recently back from a visit to 
the U. S. will be making another 
talent prowl there in the near fu- 
ture. 

The “Steve Allen Show” is one 
of the programmer's big offerings 
in the light entertainment field for 
the winter schedule. The show 
went out for the first time last 
Saturday (11) in a 45-minute slot. 
The program will be aired fort- 


nightly in the Midlands and North | 


only, alternating with Associated 
TeleVision’s “Saturday Spectac- 
ular.” 

A 30-minute program entitled 
“The Bookman,” will be aired on 
Sunday afternoons. The show is 
designed to highlight new books, 
with Simon Kester talking to au- 
thors, critics and publishers about 
books and writers. Among the au- 
thors will be bandleader Ted 
Heath, who'll be quizzed about his 
biography, “Listen to my Music.” 

The programmers are also in- 
troducing a new reiigious program 
which will be screened over the 
commercial tv network on three 


out of four Sundays every month. | 


The offering is aimed at young 
neople and is described by ABC- 
TV as a teenage bible club. It will 


run for 45 minutes without any, 


break for commercials. 


CBC’s Trans-Coaster 


Ottawa, Jan. 14. 
Broadcasting Corp. 





Canadian 


drama _ slot, “Armchair | 


lf)? or nIrC AY Warners as New Mr Big Brothers 
(950 SCHEAULE © im ABC-TV Future— Shows ‘58-09 


Last year, it was Lou Edelman 
rm figured as the big gun in 
| ABC-TV's programming future, but 
for 1958-1959 Edelman presently 
has no shows to offer the network 
other than the three he now hae 
on the air. Instead, Warner Bros., 
with four top-rated film shows 
going on ABC-TV, has at least four 
others in the hopper for the web. 

Oliver Treyz, ABC-TV veep in 
|charge, James Aubrey, the web's 
program veep, and Dan Melnick, 
;manager of program development, 
hopped to the Coast from New 
York this week to iron out pro- 
gram details with the major and 
| other production companies, in- 
cluding Walt Disney. 
| On a rising ABC-TV star (with 
|which it has an “understanding” 
|that the network will get first 
|crack at all its new properties), 
| Warners is prepping “Room For 
| One More,” “House of Wax,” “The 
' 49ers" (an hour show), and “77 
Sunset Strip.” .WB is going to 
| start lensing pilots for the network 
| packages by February, when 
|“*Room” goes before the cameras, 
| Warner Bros. currently has four 
| shows on the ABC air: the alternat- 
| ing Tuesday shows, “Cheyenne” 
jand “Sugarfoot,” the Sunday 
| ““Maverick,” all of which are 60- 
minuters, and the half-hour Friday 
| stanza, “Colt .45." Ede'man, who 
a year ago had several new offer- 
ings in the hopper for ABC, has 
three on the air at present, all of 
which look to ride into next sea- 
son: “Wyatt Earp,” “The Real Mc- 
Coys” and “Jim Bowie.” 
| Additional packages in the blue- 
| print stage for next season on 
| ABC are an Orson Welles as host 
of a half-hour drama; Donna Reed 
|and “Frankenstein” with Screen 
Gems; plus live shows such as 
Sumner Rosenthal's “Win a Mil- 
jlion,” Pat Weaver's “Make Me 
Laugh” and Goodson-Todman’s 
“It's News To Me.” First script on 
a Mike Wallace half-lour drama 
already is_ completed. 

Ziv also has an_ undisclosed 
number of half-hour telefilms be- 
ing mapped out for the web. Desilu 
| is tieing with Rory Calhoun for an 
| ABC dramatic series and MCA is 
prepping a new run for “State 
| Trooper” which it has tentatively 
slugged “Motorcycle.” 


IBEW in Swipe At 





‘Sweetheart Deals’ 


International Brotherhood of 
| Eiectrical Workers, N. Y. local: 
1212, in its continuing remote 
lighting dispute with CBS and the 
International Alliance of Thea- 
| trical & Stage Employees, accused 
the network “of entering into 
‘sweetheart’ deals.” Statement fol- 
lowed a National Labor Relations 
Board order calling a hearing Feb. 
3 on 1212's refusal to comply with 
| the board’s original determination 
Nov. 25 to let CBS pick its own 
remote tv lighting union. 

IBEW counsel Robert Silagi 
previously refused to comply with 
|the NLRB determination. As he 
originally planned, he hopes to get 
the hassle into the courts after the 
hearing before a NLRB hearing 
officer. 

‘CBS rejected the proposal to 
arbitrate. It's apparent that CBS 
believes it can prevail only if it 
can suppress the evidence of the 
past, 11 years of practice and 
custom in the industry,” Silagi'’s 
| statement to the press read. “This 
}is quite in keeping with CBS’ 
history of entering into ‘sweet. 
heart’ deal with rival: (to IBEW) 
}unions as it has in the past. We 
are confident that a full hearing 


Phillips-Jones is going back into | 34,0000 miles in its 81-day pic‘ure-| plans to extend Canada’s only tele-| before a court or arbitrator will 
ABC-TV's “West Point” Jan. 21| taking and newsgathering mission. | vision web, CBC's, to the west 


after a two-month hiatus, but this 
time instead of being full co-spon- 
sor the shirt company has lined up 


| Said to have been inspired by | 
| President Eisenhower's “People-to- | 
| People” program, in which the) 


coast by July 1, 1958. 
This will coincide with the 
preeming of a network relay cen- 


as a participating bankroller in the | broadcasting industry is taking an/| tre located at Calgary, Alta., where 

active role, show will be unveiled | magnetic-tape video recorders will 

on NBC-TV Thursday, Jan. 23, at} be set up to compensate for time- 
ts a 


vidfilmed half-hour. — 
P-J, via Grey, is going to take a 


spot show for @ limited time.’ <» 


AG emsib ohr. va 


i«. chzone differences: gba 


vindicate our position.” 

| After the Nov. 25 determination 
‘by NLRB, IBEW said that the 
board disallowed a great deal of 
| the evidence offered by the union 
,and that the only way it would be 
heard was to get the case to the 
courts, d4o) Ciivhe GUNG 
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N.Y. FPA Not Yet ‘Sold’ on Screen 
Directors Int'l as Bargaining Agent 





Film Producers Assn of New¢-— 


York said that it has not recog- 
nized the newly formed Screen Di- 
rectors International Guild as the 
collective bargaining agent for the 
vast majority of local telefilm meg- 
gers. Several weeks ago, shortly 
after its formation, SDIG said that 
FPA had recognized it and that 
negotiations between the two bod- 
jes were to begin shortly. 

FPA said that SRIG misunder- 
stood the fact that the employers’ 
group was willing to meet with 
the guild for preliminary meetings 
as a sign of formal recognition. 
However, after the initial powwow, 
FPA said, its board of directors 
said that it could not decide 
whether to treat film directors as 
employees, when, by all labor 
standards, they had the right to 
hire and fire, thereby becoming 
employers themselves. Horeover, 
FPA pointed out, there are several 
members of SDIG who also own or 
are high echelon executives of film 
production companies, including 
Howard Magwoed, who is an execu- 
tive of Sound Masters while also 
being prexy of SDIG. It was re- 
ported that Lawrence, owner and 
prexy of Robert Lawrence Pro- 
ductions, has voluntarily resigned 
from SDIG rather than wear two 
hats. 

FPA left the door open, though, 
to possible recognition of SDIG by 
saying it really hasn’t made a final 
decision as to whether SDIG reps 
employers or employees. 

SDIG, which was formed last 
Dec. 7, threatened on Monday (13) 
to strike against the better than 20 
members of the FPA if they didn’t 
recognize the guild as the bargain- 
ing agent for the film directors in 
the N. Y. area. Guild claims a mem- 
bership of nearly 300 meggers, 
which it says is over 95% of those 
in the area. 


WOR-TV’s Crush 
On PubAffairs 


An upbeat in public affairs pro- 
gramming, partially via the use of 
film, is underway at WOR-TV. 

The RKO Teleradio New York 
flagship, which bought the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films library, is4 
utilizing EB pix for a “Space and 
the Atom” 15-minute program, to 
debut Sunday (19) and to be seen 
on alternate Sunday afternoons. 
Station also used special EB films 
on the office of the Presidency and 
the U.S. legislative body in connec- 
tion with President Eisenhower’s 
Sta‘e of the Union address. 

Also on Sundays, the station is 
presenting a kine, done by the Edu- 
cational TV and Radio Center, of 
“The World We Want.” The show, 
done in connection with the annual 
New York Herald Tribune Forum 
for High Schools, features Tribune 
Forum director Helen Hiett Waller, 
serving as moderator, and honor 
students from around the world. 
Also coming in the public service 
category is an aiternate Sunday 
afternoon show, “Let’s Look at 
Congress,” hosted by Rep. Ken- 
neth B. Keating of New York State, 
minority leader of the House Ju- 
diciary Committee. 


WGAW’S TALKS WITH 
MGRS, GUILD FOLD UP 


= Hollywood, Jan. 14. 

Negotiations for a contract be- 
tween the Writers Guild of Amer- 
ica West and the Artists Managers 
Guild collapsed when WGAW 
abruptly gave a 12 months’ termin- 
ation notice on the existing pact 
between AMG and the old Suan 
Writers Guild. 

WGAW said the purpose of the 
notice was to speed up negotiations 
and pave the way for a new pact 
in both motion pictures and video. 
Writers in the latter field do not 
now have a basie pact with talent 
reps. 

AMG contended that the notice 
was “dropped like a bombshell” 
and wasn't handled properly under 
the provisions of the AMG-SWG 
1948 agreement. Considered un- 
likely there'll be more talks for 








Set Mayehoff for ‘John’ 


Hollywood, Jan. 14. 

Eddie Mayehoff will star in a 
new vidseries, “John D.’s,”’ with the 
pilot to roll in February. Co-pro- 
ducing the venture will be Vernon 
Scott, Hollywood correspondent for 
the UP, and Bob Fenton. Scott will 
remain with UP despite his venture 
into teleproduction. 

Labeled by Mayehoff an “adult 
situation comedy,” series will be 
shot at Motion Picture Centre, with 


Fenton created the property and 





WLW Flicks Rule 


Cincinnati, Jan. 14. 
WLW-T . jumped ahead. of 
KWRC-TV in the Cincy late-night 


cember, in terms of American Re- 
search Bureau ratings. 
It was the second month of the 
race between the Crosley station’s 
MGM package and the WKRC-TV 
longtime “Home Theatre” run of 
Warner Bros., 20th Century and 
United Artists pre-'48 films. 
For the 90-minute stretch from 
day, WLW-T maintained a com- 
manding lead with a ralting of 3.6 
against WKRC-TV’s 3.5. The live 
Jack Paar “Tonight” show on 


The Crosley outlet outgained {is 
competition with an average Satur- 
day night rating of 13.7 against 
ae 4.7 and WCPO-TV’s 
as 

On Sundays, WLW-T’s “Best cf 
MGM” outrated WCPO-TV’s syn- 
dicated films, such as “Men of An- 
napolis” and WKRC-TV’s CBS net- 
work shows, “Conquest” and 
“Twentieth Century,” with aver- 
age of 15.2. 


ploited with page ads. 





Producers, Cutters 
Get Nowhere In | 
Bargaining Session 


Negotiators for the Film Pro- 
ducers Assn. of N. Y. and the ad- 
vertising agencies broke up their 
first collective bargaining session 
with the film cutters union, Local | 
771 of the International Alliance 
of Theatrical & Stage Employees, 
because the only representatives of | 
labor present were the new busi- | 
ness agent, Jack Oxton, and the 
union lawyer. They were accused 
of “not being as realistic” as some 
of the veteran rank-and-file mem- | 
bers. 

Tonight (Wed.) the union mem- | 
bership meets in N. Y. to consider | 
the FPA bid for a new meeting | 
“with a representative body” rep- | 
ping the union. The employer | 
group, it is known, has been stump- 
ing among its IA cutters to go into 
the meeting and insist that the 
rank-in-file be represented when 
the sessions reconvene, 


over as 771’s business agent, asked 
for an overall pay increase ‘‘tanta- 
mount to 45% over current wage 
scales” for editors and cutters, ac- 
cording to an FPA _ spokesman. 
Union asked for a decrease from a 
five-day to a four-day work week 
and an extension of vacation bene- 
fits, which the FPA used in arriy- 
ing at the 45% increase figure. 

FPA-Screen Actors Guild dick- 
ers loom on Jan. 20, 


AHP’s ‘Adventure’ Habit 


Hollywood, Jan. 14. 

American Home Products, via J. 
Walter Thompson, has inked a deal 
for the fourth run of Bagnall’s “I 
Search for Adventure” in 11 west- 
ern markets. 

Same sponsor contracted for this 
skein for the first run and each 
year thereafter. A phase of the 
reruns represents a unique deal in 
syndication. The fourth run, with 
one exception, is playing the same 
markets, on the same stations in 











some weeks, an92 199192 3 


| 


the same time slots, 


Desilu facilities utilized. Scott and) 


penned six scripts. | 


WRCV-TV also 


Cincy ARB Roost": 


vidpix audience battle during De- | 


11:15 p.m., Monday through Fri- | 


WCPO-TV was clocked at 1.3. 


Outstanding Metro films are ex-, nolds, for its Camel and Winston 


poe gey 





Oxton, who only recently took | 


‘Hollywood Playhouse’ In 
Cross-the-Board Return 
To Philly With Top Pix 


Philadelghia, Jan. 14. 


SAG Clarifies Some Vital Issues - 
On Its Negotiations for 1958 





“Hollywood Playhouse,” televi- 
sion’s first cross-the-board daytime 
feature film program, inaugurated 
in 1950, returns to WRCV-TV (20) 


| in the 14:20 = am, ..|Insurance Co. of America with 
| _ During its inital iouute, ward which to make the final payment 
daily stanza reached the highest) t) RKO Teleradio Pictures for pur- 


| percentage of adult viewing of any | chase of the RKO library. 
The RKO cinematics were ac- 


daytime participating pro- quired by C & C in December, 


local 
gram. Debuted as an hour session,| jo55" the first library of a major 
demand for commercial time was S0| studio to be acquired for distribu- 


great that in November, 1954, show! tion to tv. 
| was extended to 90 minutes. 


C&C’s $3,000,000 Loan 


C & C Television Corp. has been 
advanced $3,000,000 by Prudential 











| 
} 


| 





| Kickoff return pic will be “Man 
With a Million,” Gregory Peck | 
starrer (in color). Package includes 
“Saber Jet,” “Canon Crossroads,” 
“Jackie Robinson Story,” “Shark, 
River,” 


Spoticipations 
Fatten Up WPIX 


WPIX, N. Y., heavily pro- 
grammed with half-hour syndicated 
Time.” Series includes product, continues its swing toward 
|“Hotel in Sahara,” “Outpost in| participations rather than  pro- 
| Malaya,” “Act of Love,” “You Can’t|8ram buys, but the number and 
|Take It With You,” 
Affair.” 


introduced its 
popular ‘‘Movie 3” in the late Sun- 
day evening spot, replacing “De- 


main hefty. 

Post-New Year’s biz includes 
Procter & Gamble, Chesebrough- 
Ponds, Philip Morris, Wise Potato 
Chips and Norwich Pharmaceutical. 
Syndicated properties serving as 
| spot carriers for the new biz in- 
clude “Whirlybirds,” “Amos 'n’ 
| Andy,” “Mama,” “Victory at Sea.” 
|““Popeye” participations were 
| bought by General Foods and 





Sudseries Soar 


iv's ‘Sea Hunt’ 
A roster of new sales has been | Kretschmer Corp. 
racked up on Ziv’s “Sea Hunt” | 


Station, which introed a late 
skein, with more brewers climb-| late evening “Gourmet Club” cook- 
ing aboard. 


|ing show on Tuesdays, is probing 
s ; ; ? the possibility of producing a 15- 
Schlitz Brewing has picked it up minute late evening  cross-the- 

for Orlando and Pensacola, Fla.,| board news program. 

while O’Keefe Brewing took it for | 

Plattsburg, N. Y. American Brew- | 


Used the shove 1or Conapenoreie | Untra-SAG Caucus 
ate’ with 'Esskey” Packing “on| In Squawkus Mood 
On Coni’ls.; Set Meet 


nate with Esskay Packing on 
WBAL-TV. Other sudsers whose 
A splinter group within Screen 
| Actors Guild, calling itself the 





purchases previously had been an- 
nounced include Budweiser, G. 
Heileman, Carling, 

|} Other deals include: R. J. Rey- 
has 
“council of war” 


| vision Performers, 
|brands, bought the show for | general 
Houston and Indianapolis; General | 
for Schenectady, N. Y., 


called a 
for to- 


and rg San Antonio Sav-| of the telefilm union who object 
ings & Loan Assn. and Handy | to the “horse and buggy” practices 
Andy Stores, co-sponsors in San 














ee — National Bank, | tion to attend to all New York 
ne, 50m, members who work in filmed tele- 
Station-buying roster takes in: | blurbs. 
WMBR-TV, Jacksonville; WSLS- Group is working on a plan for 
TV, Roanoke, Va., WOC-TV, Dav-| payments based on each time a 
enport, Iowa; WGR-TV, Buffalo; | “wild spot” is played in which live 
W XIX-TV, Nashville, and WTRT-| performers appear. This “pay per 
TV, Wheeling, W. Va. |play” theory was the first one 
| rejected by Hollywood and Chi- 
cago gabbers at a recent meeting 
MCA IN SALES SPREE with New Yorkers to discuss con- 
aa a tract demands. Thereafter, the New 
| York SAGites, initially from gab- 
ON SPILLANE’S HAMMER °° ranks, proposed that rerun 
MCA TV's “Mickey Spillane’s| cycles for nationally spotted tele- 
Mike Hammer” kas knocked off | film commercials be lowered from 
some additional sales. 13 to four weeks, which was also 
Recent purchases include Marl- | rejected. ; 
boro Cigarets, Gallo Wine, Squirt,| Caucus spokesmen, who dis- 
American Home Products, Carl- | closed the open membership meet- 
ing’s Red Cap Ale, Pioneer Furni-|i® will take place at 3 p.m. to- 
ture, Lone Star Beer, Budweiser, | Morrow at the Palm Gardens Ball- 
| Yankee Stores. Previous sales were |T00M on West 52d St., said that 
|to Busch Bavarian Beer in 16 mid- they want as much of the SAG 
western markets and to five RKO | membership as they can ‘get to at- 
Teleradio stations. | wna, - oe My equitable pe 
| q " ” of revising what they described as 
win a — hey Fey on | “obsolete” demands by union offi- 
; P ° ials. 
been bought in nine markets by | “2 ‘hte : oni 
|the Nucoa division of Best Foods. | saa Friday GO), between 40 and 
Sih , |50 New York-based SAG members 
|The five states represented in the | : : 
} vif aed attended a meeting with legal 
deal include Washington, Oregon. = ee 4 
California, Utah and Arizona counsel to “explore every possible 
aA ng vase . means of getting SAG to make our 
demands” during the collective 
. . bargaining talks with the teleblurb 
Allan King to Spain producers which begin next month. 
one e |The codified tv film commercial 
For Vidpix Production contract ends March 1. 
Vancouver, Jan. 14. 
| Allan King, scripter-producer- 
}cameraman for tv documefitary Colonna As WBBM-TV Host 
|“Viet-Nam,” filmed last summer Chicago, Jan. 14. 


and to be aired shortly by Cana-| Jerry Colonna, just back from a 
dian Broadcasting Corp., heads for | tour with the Bob Hope troupe to 
Spain on Feb. 5. He will also shoot |the Far East, is settling down in 


|Stanzas in South France, Italy,} Chi for a while with hopes of mak- 
|Greece, and hopes for official|ing a splash as a local tv person- 
|greenlight to film in Yugoslavia | alityg The comic has signed an in- 


and Turkey. 

King, although vidfilming under 
|CBC auspices, has not repacted 
| with the corporation, as did Ron 
| Kelly who heads for Mexico same 
jtime on leave-of-absence produc- 
tion arrangement, 


definite contract with WBBM-TV 
here to host the station’s late night 
feature films. A personal friend 
of the station’s program director, 
Frank Atlas, Colonna has made 
frequent ._shortterm appearances 
on WBBM-TY in the past. 





“Personal| amount of participation buys re- | 


{Caucus of Commercial Film Tele- | 


morrow (Thurs.) afternoon in New | 
York. Outfit, made up of members 


of SAG, extended an open invita- | 


al Feb. 3-10. 


+ Hollywood. 
Editor, VARIETY: 

In response to a number of re. 
quests for comment by the Screen 
|Actors Guild on the story in 
| VARIETY of Jan. 1 under the head. 
| ing “New SAG vs AFTRA Threats 

on Telefilm Com’! Jurisdiction,” | 
| would like to say: 

In the latter stages of prepara- 
| tions for the impending filmed ty 
commercial negotiations between 
Screen Actors Guild and the ad¥er- 
tising agencies and producers, a de- 
cided difference of opinion arose 
between certain Guild groups con- 
cerning the best method of improv- 
ing payment for what are known as 
“wild spots.” 
| The differences were caused by a 
| demand by some leading New York 
| announcers for a “pay for play” 
formula for wild spots that would 
result in increases in minimum 
scales of from 800 to many thou- 
sand percent and also would pose 
record keeping and policing prob- 
lems which no one, including the 
proponents of the plan, could solve. 

The proposals of the small New 
| Sere group, raised at the end of 
| months of preparations for the 
| negotiations, met with the strong 
disapproval of other New York 

announcers, singers and actors, and 

|Chicago and Los Angeles an- 
nouncers, singers and actors, who 
were certain that such proposals 
| would serve only to restrict all 
work opportunities in commercials 
to a few name announcers. 

Every opportunity was given the 

small group of New 











York an- 
nouncers to persuade their col- 
leagues of the wisdom of their 


| position, including a weekend con- 
fererfte in Chicago, attended by 
New: York, Chicago and Los An- 
geles announcers and members of 
the Guild Wages and Working 
Conditions Committee from these 
cities. At this and other meetings, 
| they were unsuccessful. 
Meanwhile, the Guild Wages and 
Workine Conditions Committee, 
recognizing the marked expansion 
and growth of the tv commercial 
advertising field, had evolved a 
new approach to wild spot pay- 
ments which is practical and which 
will result in very substantial in- 
creases aver the present contract. 
The New York Council, the 
elected representatives of all New 
| York members, with but one dis- 
senting vote, approved the propo- 
sals to which the small New York 


groups objects and then, at the 
urging of this group to be still 
further heard, called a_ special 


council meeting to again consider 
| this group’s position. After re- 
(Continued on page 52) 


TPA Moving On 
N.Y. Confidential 


Television Programs of America 
|has decided to go ahead with “New 
| York Confidential,” with produce 
|tion v.p. Leon Fromkess due in 
|N. Y. in May for filming of the 39 
| episodes. 

Series, based on the book by Lee 
|Mortimer and the late Jack Lait, 
{will utilize all original stories. 
|Other productions on the TPA 
agenda include “Tugboat Annie,” 
|now unreeling in Canada and Enge 
|land; ‘“Canngnball,” “Dude Ranch,” 
jand “Thunder Ridge.” ‘“Tugboat 
|Annie” is considered likely for 
|TPA’s next syndicated property in 
jthe U.S., with February the kickoff 
|month on sales. 
| In the sales department, six ac- 
;count execs have been added, ine 
{cluding Murray Baker, Joseph M, 
Barnett, Roland Van Nostrand and 
George Drase. The four will be as- 
signed to the @entral division. Os-- 
jcar B. Lynott will represent TPA 
in Mexico City and Lee Cannon 
| wil work in TPA’s station sales 
| division. : 
| Baker resigned as Cincinnati dis- 
trict sales manager of DCA. Bare 
nett has been in radio and tv for 
many years, most recently as prez 
of Film Creations. Drase resigne 
from the Chicago staff of ABC-TV 
net, while Van Nostrand was for 
merly with ABC-TV, and Cannon 
resigned from Ziv. : 

TPA will hold a sales clinic, for 
its expanded staff of nearly 50, 


Poke OU 
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AAP’S ‘VIP’ SALES PATTERN 





Rah-Rahs As ‘Shock’ Troops 


Colleges and universities in the 


Philadelphia, Jan. 14. 
Philadelphia area have upgraded 


WCAU-TV's “Shock Theatre” with fan clubs, fraternity house par- 


ties and recognition in the college 


papers. The Daily Pennsylvanian 


gave full story coverage with a five-pix spread. Tenor of article 


was “Deep in the earth, somew 
lives the coolest ghoul of them all 
WCAU-TV claims Roland to be 


here in the vicinity of WCAU, 
, Roland.” 
the country’s first “live” host to 


introduce the Screen Gems “Shock” package. Roland, in private 
life John Zacherle, Philly actor, with his imaginary sidekick. Igor, 


hosts the series from his “home,” 
complete with chains, hangman's 


which closely resembles a crypt, 
noose and casket. 


Station recently conducted a survey in five area colleges. Early 
reports show a student interest of more than 70% (males predom- 
inating) from some 1,400 studes interviewed. 


Horror pix have sock mail pull. 


In answer to host’s offer of free 


photo in exchange for three hairs from sender’s head, WCAU-TV 


drew 


1,200 pieces day after announcement. One allegedly baid- 


headed correspondent sent his promissory note. 
Franklin & Marshall College, Lancaster, staged a horror party 


at which Roland was “ghost of ho 


nor.” From the U. of Pennsylva- 


nia an English instructor brought her entire class to the WCAU- 
TV studios to study the production methods used in “Shock Thea- 
tre.” Editorial (college paper) comments have been received from 
Millersville State Teacher's College, Villanova, Swarthmore, and 


Glassboro State Teachers College, 


N.J. 





Guild Slates 3 0'seas Productions 
For 58; Duke Goldstone to N.Y. 





Guild Films’ executive producer 
Duke Goldstone is giving up his 
Hollywood headquarters to move 


permanently to New York. His 
new “have script, will travel” 
status is a clue to the telefilm- 


ery's new attention on foreign co- 
production deals. Company has 
four series on the 1958 production 
sked and three of them 
targeted for foreign making. 

While his base is in New York, 
Goldstone will be expected to 
travel on little more than a mo- 
ment’s notice to any one of the 
foreign points where Guild now 
has, or is arranging, telefilming. 
Twenty-six “Michaels in Africa” 
vidfilms were finished recently on 
location there, with another 13 still 
to be done in the same jungle-and- 
plains locales. 

Guild has been working several 
weeks on the final details of an 
English co-production deal on a 
half-hour series called “Sabotage.” 
And now the coiapany indicates 
that it is also working on another 
co-production deal, with a second 
English firm, to do a skein titled 
“Dock Crime..” (Both pilots will 
have British casts.) 

Goldstone also said that the tele- 
filmery is considering a German 
co-production deal, either that or a 
deal in Italy or Israel, or both. 

The only one of the four shows‘ 
on the Guild docket in 1958 to be 
done in the U. S. will be “Light 
of the World,” a biblical string to 
be started next spring. And even 
then many of the shows will be 
shot abroad. (A pilot was finished 
in December.) 

Overseas lensing precedent was 
set for Guild when Goldstone, 
launching from his Coast office, 
presided over the filming of “Cap- 
tain David Grief” in Mexico, Cuba, 
Hawaii and other tropical spots. 


are 
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Aviation Pioneers — 
As Telepix Series 


Newly organized Hermandg Stu- 
dios Inc. is planning a series of 39 
half-hour vidfilms, “Men of Vi- 
sion,” dealing with the stories of 
aviation pioneers, and based on a 
former CBS Radio series of the, 
same title. Show, which is aimed 
at the syndication market, is being 
packaged by Hermando (only one 
name), who produced the CBS 
series back in 1945, 

Hermando plans to film the 39 
shows on the Coast, and is talking | 
to Robert Sisk, “Wyatt Earp” pro- | 
ducer, to take on the producing 
post, with Hermando as exec pro- 
ducer. He’s also talking to CBS 
Television Film Sales about a pos- 
sible distribution deal. Show deals 
with the stories of such aviation 
pioneers as General “Hap” Arnold, 
Glenn Martin, et al., with the right 
to their stories sewed up via t 
original radio show. , 


te 


| be gaining in popularity. 


+see pilot production on 


he|the Everglades 


‘Moonstone’ Series 


Dige Productions, new packaging 


house, is prepping a new half-hour} 
mystery anthology series which it! 


plans to have ready for the ‘58-59 
season. Package is tagged “The 
Moonstone.” 


Host-emcee for the series is Chi! 


tv personality Ken Nordine, 


CBS Film Sales 





Takes the Fifth’ 


Foreign Biz 20%, 


CBS Film Sales reports that for- 
eign revenue, exclusive of Canada, 
now account for 20° of the com- 
pany’s gross biz. Unlike many 
other telefilm outfits, CBS Film 
Sales does not include Canada in 
its “foreign” ledgers. 

With first sales in five new mar- 
kets, the CBS subsid is now pro- 
viding programs in 23 countries. 


Six series have been dubbed into) 


Spanish and two into French, an- 
other indication of the increasing 
importance of the export market. 
Spanish-dubbed skeins include 
“I Love Lucy,” “Assignment For- 


eign Légion,” “The Whistler,” 
“San Francisco Beat,” “Gun Law,” 
(retitled from “Gunsmoke"’) and 
“You Are There.” “Brave Eagle” 
and “The Whistler” have been 
dubbed into French. 

Additionally, former news and 


public affairs programs appear to 
Austra- 
lia received a Newsfilm special of 
Queen Elizabeth's visit to the 
U. S., the Churchill portion of 
“Twentieth Century,” and the “Al- 
geria Aflame” segment of “See It 
Now.” 
mas Carol” was seen in England 
and Sweden. 

CBS Film Sales programming 
abroad includes: Australia—‘Have 
Gun, Will Travel,” “Whirlybirds,” 
“Our Miss Brooks”; 
Law,” “You Are There,” “I 
Love Lucy,” “Assignment Foreign 
Legion” and “San Francisco Beat”; 
England—“The Gray Ghost,” “You 
Are There,” “The Whyistler,” 
“Have Gun, Will Travel,” “The 
Millionaire,” “San Francisco Beat”; 
and France—“Brave Eagle” and 
“The Whistler.” 


Les Harris to Fla. 
Leslie Harris, prez of CBS Film 
Sales, has left for Florida to over- 
“Border 
Patrol,” a projected series dealing 

with the Immigration Service 
Series, being produced by Sam 
Gallu, producer of “Navy Log,” 
will have its first episode shot in 
and Paln 


? 
] 





areas, 


, «6 


Another one-timer, “Christ- | 


Cuba—“Gun | 


Beach 


NEW MOVE ENDS 
BLOCK SELLING 


Reportedly motivated by a fear 
of anti-trust action by the Govern- 


Artists Productions has mapped 
out a new sales strategy on its 
Warner Bros. features that elim- 
jinates block selling. Distribbery 
pulled back 200 of its 750 teature 
titles and is placing the remainder 
in groups of 52 to be released at 
intervals during the next few 
years. 

New setup begins this week af- 
ter having been blueprinted last 
week in a national AAP sales staff 
powwow. AAP previously had 
groups of 52 films in each batch, 
but all the groups were on the 
|market simultaneously AAP says 
it’s placing i‘s strongest Warner 
titles into VIP (Very Important 
Picture) batches of 52 each. Titles 
were not released. 

There is a twofold purpose, in 
| light of possible Government ac- 
tion and accusations of block sell- 
ing, in the way AAP has revamped 
its Warner feature sales plan for 
the markets remaining to be sold. 
Block selling can mean two things: 
forcing stations to buy an entire 





take smaller packages. 
instance, several undesirable pic- 
tures are forced down the throats 
of film buyers sq that they can 
| have the handful of good ones in 
| each bundle. 
This is the.two-pronged setup: 
| By taking all 750 Warner features 
| out of simultaneous tv release, it’s 
apparent that AAP feels it can 
avoid trouble brought on by allega- 
tions of large-scale block selling 
(the entire catalog), and by stress- 
| ing in its press release that all the 
“super-power” pix are going into 
the same small bundle, it can simi- 
larly avoid the contention that 
small packages are arranged by 
dis‘ribs so that the stations have 
to take the bad with the good. 
AAP said that the 200 Warner 


pix removed entirely from the mar- | 
ket were shorter than most of those 


remaining. It was learned else- 
where, though titles were not dis- 
cussed, that the 200 eliminated for 
|the present were poor sellers 
throughout the two years AAP has 
had the Warner pix on the circuit. 

After the legalities are ironed 
out in the case of United Artists 
buying controlling stock interest 
in AAP, latter is expected to take 
on some UA features for tv-release. 
AAP, in effect, will become the tv 
feature distributing arm for UA. 





UA Post-48’s Albany Bow 
Albany, Jan. 14. 
The major releases in the package 
of 52 United Artists post-1948 pic- 


tures, ballyhooed on a special haif-, 


hour evening program over WTEN 


last week, will be programmed 
from Feb. 1 on Charles (Gig) 
Pogan, program manager, said. 


Some of the less important feat- 
ures are now being televised by 
the CBS affiliate. 

With the new group, WTEN has 
a feature library of 505 films. 


Schmid Striped In 
NTA Station Post 


Robert A. Schmid has _ been 
named to the newly created post of 
vice-president for station rela‘ions 
of the NTA Film Network. 

Schmid joined the NTA Film 
Network after resigning as v.p. of 
RKO Teleradio Pietures where he 
{had been active in various phases 
of the radio and tv operations of 
the company. He also had been a 
member of the board of directors 
and v.p. of Mutual prior to its sale 
by RKO. 








Other TV-Film News 
On Pages 33 and 38 
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ment, especially now that it is tied | 
up with United Artists, Associated | 


library of films or forcing them to | 
In either | 
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Remember Kolynos? 

When a man of habit such 
as Earl Rettig, the new prexy 
of California National Produc- 
tions, changes his longtime 
travelling habits, there's got- 
ta be a reason. 

When he left Monday (13) 
for Hollywood production 
talks, Rettig, who for years 
made the same trip for NBC 
on the Santa Fe, shifted to the 
Union Pacific. “Union Pacific” 
is the name of a new CNP tele- 
film series. 








It's Black Sunday’ 
To Theatre Exhibs 
In Hub’s Pix Spree 





Boston, Jan. 14. 

As the battle of double features 
on tv between WNAC-TV and 
WBZ-TV goes into its third Sun- 
day on the 19th Sabbath, attend- 
ance at nabe and suburban film 
| theatres in the Greater Boston 
area is diminishing, and exhibs 
are panicky. 

First Sunday of the double tv 
onslaught on pictures came Sunday 
(5) when WNAC-TV _preemed 
“Cinema 7” series of two films, 
“Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo” and 
“Oxbow Incident.”. WBZ-TV op- 
posed with “Starring John Wayne” 
with initial bill, “Red River’ and 
co-feature, “Suddenly,” with Frank 
Sinatra. Hub picture exhibs called 
it “Black Sunday,” and as far as 
picture biz in the nabes and subur- 
ban houses went—it was. 

Both stations ran fullpage ads in 
Boston newspapers and used vari- 
ous exploitation gimmicks to get 
Sunday auds. 

WNAC—TV sent bags of pop- 
corn and facsimiles of theatre tick- 
ets to advertisers and tv writers 
to hypo interest for initial Sunday 
showing. In the ratings for the 
first Sunday, WNAC-TV clobbered 
WBZ-TV 

Sunday (12), WNAC-TV pro- 
grgmmed “Sahara,” with Humphrey 
Bogart, “Lassie Come Home” 
from their big package of Metro 
films just bought and _ trekked 
from Culver City to Boston. WBZ- 
TV countered with John Wayne in 
“Fighting Seabees.” WHDH-TV, 
newest Boston commercial tv sta- 
tion, programs only one picture on 
Sunday afternoons. 

With two films on Ch. 7, two on 
Ch. 4, and one on Ch. 5, Hub au- 
diences have choice of five films 
for cuffo. Exhibs say: “How can 
we beat that?” 

WNAC-TV has some 2,000 fea- 
ture films from M-G, RKO, Co- 
|}lumbia, UA, and 20th. WBZ-TV)| 
has a big backlog of WB films, in- 
'eluding all the Bette Davis pic- 
tures. WNAC-TV has a one-hour 
jump on WBZ-TV, starting double 
features at 1 p.m. Sunday after- 
noons. WBZ-TV starts twin fea- 
ture show at 2 o'clock. 


Rory’s ‘The Texan’ 


Hollywood, Jan. 14 

Rory Calhoun will star in a nev 
telefilm series, “The Texan,” to be 
made by his indie firm Rorick Pro- 
ductions and Desilu. It’s the first 
major deal to be made by Desilu 
since the telefilmery acquired the 
RKO studios. 

Vie Orsatti, partnered with Cal- 
houn in Korick, will produce with 
| Mort Briskin, author of the orig- 
inal story, as associate producer. 
Frank Gruber has been signed to 
| script with first in the series slated 
i|to go before the cameras next 
monih, . , os 
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Syndicators Feel a Soft Market 
For Networks a Plus For Vidpix: 
Time Clearance Problem Eases 


There's a general feeling among 
syndicators that barring a signifi- 
cant recession, the current softness 
in the economy and the trouble of 
the networks eventually wil! re- 


{bound in favor of the syndication 


biz. 

It’s not a matter ef syndicators 
gleefully licking their chops at 
the nets’ difficulties, for syndica- 
tion has its problems, too. But, 
today, more and more agencies and 
sponsors are weighing a syndica- 
tion buy as opposed to a network 
program buy. 

This development has occurred 
as more and more sponsors are re- 
examining their tv ad budgets look- 
ing toward a tightening up in 
monies spent. Many advertisers 
and agencies are asking themselves 
do they need the “must-buy” align- 
ment of stations in a network list, 
as opposed to buying the tep 30 to 
40 markets in syndication which 
would blanket up to 80°) of the 
tv homes. 

Also egging on the poser of the 
network vs. syndication buy is the 
loosening up of the time clearance 


|problem in some of the thorniest 


markets, with stations going up or 
added in such markets as Boston, 
New Orleans, Pittsburgh, San Fran- 
cisco, Miami, Jacksonville and St. 
Louis With the additional sta- 
tions,. syndicators now can deliver 
most any market to a sponsor. 

Additionally, there has been a 
significant drop in spot biz, that is 
the 20-second local adjacencies 
bought by national, regional and 
local accounts. Many of these ad- 
vertisers have found buying’a syn- 
dicated program offers them iden- 
tification and mileage unobtainable 
otherwise. 

National spot biz, that is the pur- 
chase of a syndicated property for 
placement throughout the country, 
is not new to syndications and, in 
fact, that trend is on the upbeat. 
Further expansion in that direction 
is expected by many telefilmeries 
in the biz. 

Aiding the development is the 
growth of merchandising and ex- 
ploitation on the local tevel. Sta- 
tions, getting a bigger money cut 
on a locally sponsored syndicated 
show, have gotten on the merchan- 
dising-promotion-ad wagon, as they 
never have in the past. 

Of course, on the political-gov 
ernmental level, many syndicators 
view the Barrow committee recom- 
mendations regarding option time 
and must-buy line-ups, as a wind- 
fall, if ev@r adopted by the Federal 
Communications Commission. As 
one syndicator put it, if the pro- 
posals are made law, syndication 
is on the threshold of its greatest 
prosperity. 


Ackerman Quits 
Web Pair for SG 


Hollywood, Jan. 14. 

Harry Ackerman is giving up 
his two network shows to join 
Sereen Gems Feb. 3 as veepee in 
charge of production. Irving Bris- 
kin continues as production execu- 
tive for the Columbia Pictures tv 
subsidiary. 

Under his deal with SG, Acker- 
man retains all rights to the six 





| properties under his Ticonderoga 


banner, which may be taken over 
by SG. Of the six, only pilot of 
“Assignment, Mexico” has been 
completed. 

As executive producer of “Bach- 
elor Father” for Revue and “Leave 
It To Beaver” for Gomalco, Acker- 
man makes way for a new pro- 
ducer (noi picked) on “Father,” 
which has five to go to complete 
the season's output of 20 ‘alternat- 
ing with Jack Benny on CBS-TY 
Sundays), and will have to with- 
draw from “Beaver.” 

Briskin also continues as prexy 
of Briskin Productions, which has 
several co-production arrangements 
with Screen Gems. avo Woeee 
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AGMA, SAG, Equity Hit AFTRA’s 
Conaway for Bid to AFL-CIO on Ban 
Of Foreign Talent; Seek Resolution KO 





The other principals in the As- + 


sociated Actors & Artistes of 
America cracked the knuckles of 
Don Conaway, the national execu- 
tive secretary of the American 
Federation of Television & Radio 
Artists, for going over their heads 
and asking the AFL-CIO to join 
with the radio-tv acting union in 
resolving to ban foreign actors 
from appearing in this country. 
The American Guild of Musical 
Artists, Sereen Actors Guild and 
Actors Equity, other members of 
the 4A’s, wrote to the AFL-CIO 
exec council over the weekend 
asking the parent union officials 
to reject the Conoway resolution. | 

An official of Equity said that | 
the new action was not a rebuke 
of Conaway but it was moré than 
just a matter of protocol. He said 
it amounted to whether the 4A’s 
wanted to support such a reso!lu- 
tion against use of foreign per- 
formers or just put it forth later 
to AFL-CIO in behalf of AFTRA. 

He said each arm of the 4A’s had 
the right to its point of view, even 
before AFL-CIO, but not without 
first coming to the 4A’s. He pointed 
out that AFTRA is not franchised 
by AFL-CIO, but that the 4A’s, to 
which AFTRA belongs, is. 

It was the opinion of an execu- 
tive of one of the 4A groups that 
the AFL-CIO executive council 
was in error in accepting the Cona- 
way resolution in the first place 
at the AFL-CIO Atlantic City 
grand conclave late last year. 
Conaway and the members of the | 
other three unions had it out at | 
a meeting last week, just before | 
the 4A’s sent a new letter to AFL- 
CIO asking it to withhold action. 

The Equity exec said that while 
there was a faction within the legit | 
union which wanted the same lock- | 
out of foreigners as proposed by 
AFTRA, there was also another 
Equity group demanding a free 
exchange of talent between the} 
U. S. and foreign countries. 

American Guild of Variety 
Artists, another 4A member, was 
not present for the hassle. 


‘4G Challenge, 
Clients at Odds On 
Retaining Show 


$64,000 Challenge,” the younger | 
sister show to CBS-TV's “$64,000 
Question,” may be cancelled be-| 
fore the season is over. Revlon, | 
which came up with thesbrace of | 
quizzers in the first place and} 
which shares “Challenge” with | 
Kent Cigarets, has indicated to 
Kent that it would like to drop the 
show and look for another proper- 
ty in its stead. | 

Kent isn’t happy about the idea, 
and wants to retain the show. | 
That's where the situation stands | 
currently, with Revlon and Kent 
huddling on the disposition of the 
EPI package before going to CBS | 
with a decision. It’s Revlon’s con- | 
tention, reportedly, that “Chal-| 
lenge” has lost its steam and that 
a new property might create a new | 
excitement for the Revlon line. 
Kent. on the other hand, main- 
tains that “Challenge” is still a| 
strong entrv and a good cost-per- | 
thousand buy. 

CBS is keeping hands-off the} 
situation and is waiting for the two | 
sponsors and their agencies to set-| 
tle the matter by themselves. | 
There’s no thought at this time. 
incidentally, of dropping “$64,000 
Question.” the original of the two 
shows, which Revlon sponsors in 
toto 
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Houston — Bob Gardner, local 
radio and tv man, has been named 
manager of KFMK, the city’s new 
FM'er which is expected to begin 
broadcasting later this month 
Gardner has heen associated with 
KLBS and KTRK-TV here and 
with KFDM-TV, Beaumont. The 
new FM outlet will broadcast pop- 





ular music with modern jazz re- 
ceiving considerable attention, 





London-Moscow ‘Simulcast’ 


" . ‘ . b] 
On 60-Min. ‘Russia—Now 
London, Jan. 14. 

A 50-minute telefilm about the 
Soviet Union, “Russia — Now,” 
which took Associated-Rediffusion 
17 weeks to lens, will be aired by 
the London weekday programmers 
on Jan. 28 in 9:45 p.m. slot. The 
same film, with a Russian comment- 
ary will be screened a approxi- 
mately the same time from Moscow. 

A similar program made in Brit- 
ain by a team from the USSR, will 
be aired on commercial tv two 
nights later at 11 p.m. Both fea- 
tures are designed to show a cross-) 
section of the people of both coun-| 
tries at work, play and in their} 
homes. John McMillan, A-R’s pro-| 
gram controller, recently planed to! 
Moscow to collect the prints and} 
get the authorities’ okay for airing} 
them. The British film was pro- 
duced by Michael Ingrams and 


Caryl Doncaster. | take care of its heavily increased) 
“private wire’ business, but which} 





Rockefeller Guesting 


Novak’s AOL of Rountree 
For His Own Teleshows 


| Reports from Washington are 
| that Bob Novak, executive v.p. ot 
Rountree Productions, has ami- 
cably ankled outfit on a “leave of 
absence” basis to develop several 
tv program formats in which he 
has an interest. Novak may also 
take the plunge in‘o talent man- 
agement, as he’s been interested 
in talent development since early 
radio days. 

According to the reports, Novak 
has retained his piece of the Roun- 
tree-Presbry upcoming filmed se- 
ries, “The House Is Haunted,” and 
will produce the series. 
the past 15 months, while serving 
as executive producer of Martha 
Rountree’s “Press Conference,” 
Novak developed several shows for 
the organization. 


Western Union's 


Major Stake On 


Microwave Relay 


Western Union is in the process 
of building up an impressive string 
of microwave relays, basically to 


| might ultimately be used also for 


| transmitting network tv signals. Al- 


ready 


On ‘Today’ Cues 300,600 Secton nna "Pineal wad” Py ws 


Bids for Defense Report. 


Most dramatic demonstration of 
television’s power in the field of 
public opinion to date came last 
week-in a surprise development 
that left NBC execs awed and dumb- 
founded. On Tuesday Dave 
Garroway interviewed Nelson Rock- 
efeller on “Today” and shortly af- 
terward announced that NBC 


would furnish free of charge a 
copy of the Rockefeller Fund re- | 
port on the nation’s defenses to 
anyone who wrote in for one. 

Web was deluged with mail and 
telegrams, and while there hasn't 
been a final count, an estimated 
300,000 requests are already in at 
the web. What surprises the net- 
work is that in view of the highly 
technical nature of the 25,000- 
word report—and no light reading 
matter—the response should be so 
high, and on the basis of only one 
announcement. Moreover, it was 
the Rockefeller Fund’s intention 
to print only 100,000 copies of the 
report, while NBC expected only 
about 1,066 requests. 

Deluge has resulted in some red 
fiscal faces at the network, since 
the web is bearing all the mailing 
costs involved. Fund agreed to 
furnish NBC with as many copies 
as was needed, with NBC to han- 
dle the distribution at its own éx 
pense. 


TRENDEX EXPANDS 
TO 20-CITY RATING 


Trendex is expanding its 15-city 
service to five additional markets 
beginning Feb. 1, and henceforth 
the service will be known as a 20- 
city survey. Being added are Bos- 
ton, Houston, Indianapolis, Omaha- 
Council Bluffs and St. Louis. 

Reason for the additions is that 
Trendex has. based its surveys on 
those cities which are intercon- 


(7), 





nected and possess three or more} 
affiliated stations—that is, where | 


the three webs are in direct and si- 
multaneous competition. Trendex 
began its program popularity re- 
ports in 1951, using 10 cities at 
that time and adding five in 1955. 


threshold of finalizing extensions to} 


Cincy and Chicago, WU eventually 
will be in a pretty good position to 
contest American Telephone 
Telegraph's sole control of inter- 
city tv transmission. 

A spokesman for WU said that 
his company is currently “acquiring 
sites” for further microwaving in 
Indianapolis, Detroit, Cleveland, St. 
Louis and Kansas City, ete. He 
pointed out, however, that such 
measures would still leave WU 


without sites in the south and far| 


west. 


The Western Union man said 
that the current extensions and 
those for the near future were 
mapped out because private tele- 
graph wires are 
greater demand than they were a 
few years ago. 


locations which shortly will be tied 
together for a closed telegraph cir- 
cuit. He said that “tv is not a defi- 
nite consideration,” but avoided 
saying that it wasn’t a prospect for 
the future. 

In 1948, WU tried to effect a 
N. Y.-Philly microwave tieup for tv 
networks, but the company, in ex- 
plaining, said that AT&T, which 
had tv to all other cities, would not 
go along. 





NIELSEN PREPPING 


| 3d COVERAGE STUDY 


Chicago, Jan. 14. 

A. C. Nielsen Co. is readying its 
third television coverage survey, 
with orders for it reportedly from 
90 stations, 35 agency-advertisers, 
and one ne’work, so far. 

New study, which will produce 
| county-by-county circulation data 
and potential audience statistics, 
will be in effect an updating of the 
1956 Nielsen 
except that the sample size is being 
increased, 


Grant Expands 0’seas 


Chicago, Jan. 14. 

| Grant Advertising, worldwide 
agency which headquarters here, 
announced the opening of five new 
overseas offices last week, bringing 
its global total to 40. This includes 
nine offices in the United States. 











AT & T's $6,000,000 TV Kitty 


One of the prize plums to be 
the $6,000,000 budget being alloca 
ican Telegraph & Telephone Co. 


plucked for the °58-’59 season is 
ted for tv programming by Amer- 
That's a $2,000,000 boost over its 


current sponsorship of “Telephone Time” on ABC-TV. But A T & 


T is eyeing wider program horiz 
in process of shopping around. 
Wm. Morris Agency was given 
of “Telephone Time,” but also 
Talent Associates, the Ted Mills 


ons for next seasons and is now 


the nod this season on its choice 
in the running are Henry Jaffe, 
-Ben Parks packaging outfit and 


MCA—all dangling what they consider choice entries. 
Decision is expected to be made before the end of the month. 


During | 


having microwave connec-) 


in seven times) 
Private wires are} 


leased to companies such as Gen-| 
eral Electric, which he said has 407) 


Coverage Service, | 
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IN NEW YORK CITY... 


| A favorable appraisal of the performance of Sally Chamberlin in the 
character of the Mother was inadvertently credited to another actress 
\in VarieTy’s review of Kraft TV Theatre’s Christmas Night show, ‘Ihe 
Other Wise Man.” ... Betty Ann Grove to appear at Warm Springs, 
Ga., to help the March of Dimes drive . . , Renato Carosone Sextet, 
|pop musical troupe from Italy, has been set for tv dates after recent 
debut appearance at Carnegie Hall . . . Howard Morris, who plays a 
smalltime hood on tonight’s Kraft Theatre, signed as comedy guestar 
of Patrice Munsel’s Jan. 31 teleshow . . . Julie Wilson to chirp for Ed 
Sullivan Jan. 19 .. . June Lockhart in Jan. 27 “Studio One.” ... Art 
Van Horn and wife Phyllis Battelle being pitched for a Mr. & Mrs. radio 
show .. . Don Morrow quit as teleblurbist for Speidel to take over an- 
nouncing chore on Lowell Thomas’ General Motors tv’er . . . Maestro 
Paul Taubman has just published the “Bride & Groom” tv music un- 
'der title of “This Is Your Day.” . . . Bill Thourlby back from Detroit 
where he made tv-radio appearances . . . Dale Wasserman’s “I Woke 
Up Stupid” slated for Kraft TV in Feb. 

David Graham, of the Coast’s Wm. Shiffrin agency who set Pat O’Brien 
for the first Hollywood-based “Studio One” (“Brotherhood of the Bell,” 
Jan. 6), dittoed Dennis Hopper on same show's Jan. 20 “Trial By Slan- 
der” and Sterling Hayden on last week’s “The Last Man” of “Play- 
house 90.” Other Shiffrin placements: Joan Tabor on Jan. 6 Danny 
Thomas show and an Eve Arden segment (14), Nico Minardos on Jan. 6 
Matinee Theatre costarring Zsa Zsa Gabor and Peter Cookson: Clint 
Eastwood in new CBS-TV pilot of Charles Marquis Warren’s ‘The Ri- 
ders” rolling Jan. 20; Maureen Leeds in Jan. 10 “Walter Winchell 
File,’ Kent Smith in a “GE Theatre” and Joy Page in “Wagon Train” 
segment. 

“Wide Wide World” producer Herb Sussan, who was struck down on 
6th Ave. by a cab the day before he was to do “World on Wheels,” is 
in New York Hospital with a fractured ieg and bruised chest; he’s ex- 
| pected out shortly . . . Norman Bly is working on his eighth thesping 
job for the Phil Silvers CBS-TV stanza with filming going on at the 
| Hi Brown 26th St. studios . . . Metopera’s Lisa Della Casa and Cesare 
| Valletti make national video debuts Jan. 27 via “Voice of Firestone” 
|, . . Announcer Bill Thourlby has been inked by Otto Preminger for 
the new legiter, “This Is Goggle,” opening Feb. 13 . . . Paul Taubman 
will provide live music for a WDSU-TV, New Orleans, fashion show 
March 9—a brief breakaway frem his NBC chores ... Don Morrow 
| hosting the Westminster Dog Show via WPIX Feb. 11-12... Sydney 
| Roslow, Pulse prexy, in San Juan, P.R., for confabs_with station execs 
|and agencies re new rating service .. Upcoming live Betty White 
|stanza on ABC-TV has inked George Tibbles, Seaman Jacobs and Si 
Rose as scribblers and Frank De Vol orch ... Warren Boorom becomes 
' Radio Ad Bureau's new directorsof member service ... Nancy Becker, 
| Judy Ricci into WHLI (Long Island) music department .. . Phil Lev- 
ens, director of Jan Murray’s “Treasure Hunt,” spliced to Claire Odess 
|. . . Singer Don Anthony to Philly for appearances on WDAS-TV and 
| WBIG radio... Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Seeman Giniger, at their east 54th 
| St. apartment, are partying the patrons of the Veterans Hospital Radio 
| Guild “On the Air” gala Friday (17). 
| Claire Bloom, who appeared in NBC-TV’s Coast-originated “Shirley 
| Temple’s Storybook” Sunday (12), arrives in Gotham next Monday (20) 
| for a week's stay before leaving to star in the London play, “Lucrece” 
... Favorable comment on Prof. Marco Malini’s silhouette act was omit- 
| ted from a review of the Dec. 29 Ed Sullivan show due to a printer's 
error. 

Arthur Godfrey makes one of his rare N.Y. public speaking appear- 
ances tomorrow ‘Thurs.) at the Commodore Hotel before the N.Y. Ki- 
wanis and Rotary Clubs, speaking on air power . . . George D. Matson, 
NBC controller, elected a v.p. and treasurer of the web, with Aaron 
Rubin moving up from assistant controller to replace Matson ... In 
a similar move, CBS Inc. named Harold C. Lang, assistant treasurer, 
to the post of controller .. . Mike Donovan, CBS’ doorman at 485 Madi- 
son, hospitalized in St. Luke’s .. . Gertrude Berg off to the Coast Sat- 
urday (18) for guest shots on the George Gobel show and the Tennes- 
see Ernie Ford stanza, then returns in a few weeks to do a Perry Como 
guester ... Joseph A. Oleske, director of accounting at CBS, named to 
the post of controller of the CBS News division, with emphasis on bud- 
geting, accounting, cost control, etc. Sig Mickelson, CBS News boss- 
man, finally got his title straightened out; he’s v.p. of CBS Inc. and 
general manager of the CBS News Division . . . Art Hamilton, station 
manager of WRCA, named chairman of the radio-tv division of the 
| Boy Scouts annual fundraising campaign . . . Jimmy Yoham back from 
Miami and doing a Signal Corps film Jan. 20 in Astoria . . . Barbara 
Joyce set for “Edge of Night” Jan. 23, following an appearance on the 
show Monday (13) .. . Galen Drake celebrates his 10th anni as major- 
domo of CBS’ Housewives’ Protective League ...Tyree Glenn, instru- 
mentalist on Jack Sterling's WCBS’ morning show, makes his fourth re- 
turn date at the Embers nitery next month...CBS Radio producer Art 
Rabin sold his script, ‘More Than a Man,” to NBC-TV’s “Matinee Thea- 
tre”... Hal Hackett, featured on “Ma Perkins,” tapped to emcee the Nae 
tional Auto Show in Detroit this week and next. He dida similar stint in 
Chicago last week . . . Stubby Kaye guests on the Gisele MacKenzie 
show Friday (18) . . . Karl Weber and Bill Adams into the “Our Gal 
Sunday” cast . . . Rebert Alda set as emcee of CBS Radio’s “The Best 
in Music” (ex-Woolworth Hour”) . . . Adraia Coe, production coordin- 
ator on “I've Got a Secret,” !:as ankled Goodson-Todman after six 
years with the company . . . Fuiton Wilkins upped to account exec at 
CBS Radio Spot Sales, replacing Ralph Glazer . . . Jimmie Rodgers set 
for the Ed Sullivan show Jan. 26 . . . CBS pubaffairs director Irving 
Gitlin speaks at New York U. Jan. 24 on “Creative Expression in Tele- 
| vision” . . . Xavier Cugat guests on “Big Record” Jan., 29, but sans 
| spouse Abbe Lane, who'll be in Philly with the “Oh, Captain” tryout. 
|Cugat had to pull out of that legiter due to other commitments... 
| Jack Sterling broadcasting portions of his WCBS morning show from 
London this week, with the remainder of the show being handled in 
N.Y. by his cast and deejay Jim Lowe. 

Raymond L. Fuld, most recently associated with Metro TV, has join- 
ed Mutuai as an account exec .. . Arthur Knight, author of “The Live- 
liest Art: A Panoramic History of the Motion Pictures,” and Yael Woll, 
| director of City College’s Film Institute, were guests of “META Pre- 
| sents” on WPIX yesterday (Tues.) morning ... MBS account exec John 
C. Rome has won the fourth sales incentive project of the net .. - 
| WPIX news and special events department last night (Tues.) presented 
an hour-long evaluation of NATO, titled “Special NATO Report,” done 
| both live and on film. 


IN HOLLYWOOD... 


It cost Ralph Edwards an extra $10,000 when one of his staff on 
“Truth or Consequences” blew a set of figures. After wrong winner 
was picked for guessing closest to the Bowl game scores, Edwards ruled 
that each was entitled to the cash prize ..ABC Radio brought in four 
new deejays from the midwest, John Trotter of Tulsa, Bob Cole, El 
Paso, Art Nelson, Dallas, and Don McKinnon, Des Moines . . . “Suc 
cess Story” on KTTV, lived up to its name for seven years and then 
lost its sponsor .. . Avis Philbrook, longtime Coast ad agency ome, 








setting up her own shop to handle the Schweppes account... Ha 
(Continued on, page 50) 
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Frisco: KGO’s ‘Muscles 


By WILLIAM STEIF 


” San Francisco, Jan. 14. 

ABC s owned & operated KGO-TV has suddenly mus- 
cled into the Frisco feature film market previously domi- 
nated by two stations, NBC-affiliated KRON and Westing- 
house’s KPIX, a CBS affiliate. 

KGO's move started only at year’s end (’57), when it 
launched the first of the 717 Metro films it acquired for 
“close to $2 million” several months ago. Kickoff film 
was “30 Seconds Over Tokyo,” @ropped into a 7-to-9 p. m. 
time slot on a Saturday (28), a time when up to 70% 
of the tv sets in the 810,000-set Frisco area are generally 
tuned in. Significance of this kickoff is that KGO execs 
confidently expect to come up with a rating of at least 
20.0 for the two-hour strip, thus knocking down the big 
NBC and CBS network shows being aired simultaneously. 

“We're being conservative in hoping for a 20.0,” said 
one KGO exec, “we may go up to 30.0.” 

KGO had never been able to make a dent, heretofore, 
in this time slot, has always had to be content with ratings 
ranging between 5.0 and 9.0, while the NBC and CBS 
shows have clicked with marks as high as 40.0 and 45.0. 
But this is just a starter for KGO, which frankly has the 
other two major outlets in Frisco worried—or, at least, 
watching expectantly and waiting for the slightest slip. 

KGO plans to air 15 Metro films a week, seven cross- 
the-board at 1 p. m. and seven cross-the-board at 10:30 
p. m. The 15th, of course, is the 7-to-9 Saturday night 
blockbuster. 

Coupled with this playoff is a rate-card designed “espe- 
cially for the Metro package,” as one KGO exec put it— 
what he means is that the rates have been cut plenty from 
the cost of double-A time, or any other time, at KRON 
and KPIX. 

Maximum rate for one one-minute commercial in prime 
Saturday night time is $300, with a percentage deductioh 
for frequency. This compares to the $500 rate prevalent 
at the CBS and NBC affiliates. 

Dave Sacks, KGO’s general sales manager, and Yale 
Roe, national sales manager, are pushing the Metro pack- 
age hard. They don’t say it, but it’s obvious that they 
have to get business somewhere and the most likely 
somewhere is the KRON and KPIX accounts. 

Where KGO, always a-bad third in this three-station 
tv market, got the money to buy the Metro package is not 
clear. But an educated quess woudd be that ABC bundled 
up most of the cash for the seven-year, unlimited deal. 
The reason is pretty obvious: ABC has managed to hold 
its own fairly well in network ratings, local shows are 
not a major factor in the market (and KGO has one of 
the top-rated personalities, anyway, in Don Sherwood), but 
KGO has consistently fallen fiat on its face in the vital 
feature film field. 

In the last couple of years, particularly, KPIX and 
KRON have stretched their dominance over KGO with 
smart film-package purchases. 

Up until last fall the two top stations had been neck- 
and-neck, with KPIX possibly enjoying a slight advantage 
in the three crucial ‘feature film time slots (weeknights, 
10 to midnight, Saturday night, late Sunday afternoon). 

One reason KPIX may have enjoyed an edge is that it 
generally shot its feature fim on at 10 p. m., while KRON 
had to wait until 10:30 p. m. because of network commit- 
ments. 

(Certain shows, such as “Playhouse 90,” seem to knock 
this theory into a cocked hat, for “90” has clobbered the 
KRON features, just as “This Is Your Life” takes the 
measure of the KPIX features. But it takes a blockbuster 
to do the job and the exceptions only prove the rule that 
Hollywood features can hold up very strongly against 
run-of-ty half-hour shows.) 

Then, last fall, KRON put on a considerable spurt which 
reflected in top ARB ratings in October. The ARB No- 
vember ratings showed KPIX back up to KRON, gen- 
erally speaking, though the November Pulse continues to 
give KRON the edge. 

The Metro package, which cost KGO about $2,800 a 
film, according to KGO, and may have run as high as 
$4,000 a film, according to KGO’s competitors, is expected 
to change this rating picture radically. This does not, 
however, mean that KGO is out of the woods. That is, the 
station must make the package pay off in the first three 
to four years it has it. 

While KGO is crowing about the “star power” (Gable, 
Garbo, etc.) in the package, its competition is circulating 
a memo pointing out that the package also contains such 
“gigantic productions” as “Broadway Melody” (1929) 
with Bessie Love and Charles King, “The Cuban Love 
Song” (1931) with Lupe Velez and Lawrence Tibbett, 
“The Floradora Girl” (1930) with Marion Davies, “The 
Great Meadow” (1931) with Johnny Mack Brown and 
Eleanor Boardman, “Huddle” (1932) with Ramon Novarro, 
“It’s a Great Life” (1929) with the Duncan Sisters, “The 
Woman Racket” (1930) with Blanche Sweet “and many 
other equally impressive titles.” . 

The competition claims KGO has only 75 to 150 films in 
the whole Metro package which are exploitable in terms 
of 1958 tv, that viewers will soon grow weary of reruns 
on these films and that the older, weaker films will become 
a terrible financial drag. 

The competition says, further, that in the Frisco market 
around $3,000 per film is too high a price, generally speak- 
ing, though there are exceptions, such as the post-1948 
United Artists packages. 

“You just can’t make ’em pay out at that price,” says 
one competitor, “and especially when you're dragged 
down with 60 to 80% very dated films—I don't care how 
many Academy Awards they got in their day.” 

To meet the KGO challenge, KRON has bought three 
packages of films, a total of 200 to add to its backlog 
of 600 

Norm Louvau, the station’s sales manager, says: 

“We're buying as many post-’48 as we can.” 

One of these packages contains 114 pictures from Screen 
Gems, including “Brute Force,” “All My Sons,” “Lost 
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[A MARKET-BY-MARKET SURVEY] 


By MURRAY HOROWITZ 


apa high voltage potential as a competitive lever, 
the use of half hour telefilms and features to block 
and tumble the opposition, is highlighted in another 
VaRIETY market-by-market cinematic survey. 

The survey, spelling out what is happening on the vid- 
pix front on the local level, is a continuing VarRtEetTy fea- 
ture reflecting the nature and habits of the vidpix biz. 

The second installment, encompassing cities from Boston 
to San Francisco, shows that from the smallest to the 
largest situations, most stations are hep to vidpix. They 
know the product on the market, the prices being bandied 
around, how to try to get the best mileage of what is 
bought, the tricks of slotting, stripping and what have you. 

In short, to borrow an apt phrase, “everything is up to 
date in Kansas City.” In a sense, it's a tribute to the 
film salesmen, those celluloid peddlers who wind up and 
down the countryside, pitching, but also keeping stations 
abreast of new developments. For example, the launching 
of a new feature package by Flamingo Films is heard out- 
side of New York nearly as soon as the word is put out 
in Gotham; that Kansas City takes a chance with late hour 
syndicated shows rather than features; that heavy feature 
users in Washington, D. C., are as concerned as the N. Y. 
distribs about the Hollywood backlog running dry. 

The station that ignores vidpix has its head buried in the 
sand. That’s borne out by developments in Boston, Kan- 
sas City, Washington and San Francisco—markets of 
varying dimensions. Not that there isn’t room for good 
live local programming—on a national level, Jack Paar’s 
NBC-TV “Tonight” show has made solid inroads on late 
night feature pix as shown in Vartety’s first vidpix in- 
stallment—but VP (vidpix) has become the bread & but- 
ter of local operation. To neglect such nourishment, 
unless there’s some equivalent potent live replacement, is 
to court red ink. Some outlets,-around the country have 
tried to maintain some balance in the “grind vs. live” 
operation, booking and retaining live local talent and 
formats with a draw. 

But the majority of stations have joined the vidpix 
bandwagon, grinding away half-hour syndicated product 
and cinematics for rating and sponsor results. With most 
stations in a given market aligned in the vidpix ranks, 
there’s a good deal of infighting going on, each seeking 
a better competitive position via the use of this or that 
series, the buy of one or another cinematic package, 
counterpoint programming, etc. 

Hot film battles are being waged in Boston, Washington, 
and San Francisco. Symptomatic of most hot competitive 
fights, there’s a good deal of ad linage and hoopla. Syn- 
dicators say for the first time promotion-publicity of syn- 
dicated product on the local level has come into its own. 

The year 1958 may signify many new things to tele- 
vision, but in one significant corner of the medium, that 
of syndication, the outlook for the year is greater com- 
petitive use of telefilms and features. 





Horizon,” “Pittsburgh,” “It Happened One Night” and 
“Holiday.” The second, Louvau doesn't yet want to dis- 


cuss, but it may contain UA releases. 

The third is a real sleeper. It contains 40 pictures put 
together by Herman Rush's Flamingo Films, includes such 
relatively new productions as “Long John Silver” (Rob- 
ert Newton), “I Am a Camera” (Julie Harris, Shelley 
Winters and scrubbed clean for tv), “Sudden Fear” (Joan 
Crawford) and a number of other pictures which are so 
recent that they'll give the Frisco first-run theatres, and 
especially the art heuses, a terrific jolt. 

KPIX Wasn't been idle, either. It’s jist bought NTA’s 
so-called “Champagne Package,” with 74 20th-Fox, RKO, 
David Selznick and Stanley Kramer films, including “High 
Noon.” It’s picked up another NTA package of 50, includ- 
ing “Guadalcanal Diary,” “Suez,” “Forever Amber,” “Sit= 
ting Pretty” and “The Late George Apley.” The latter 
are all reruns in this area. KPIX also has a backlog run- 
ning into hundreds of films. 

George Goldman, KPIX’s promotion boss, admits KGO 
may make inroads “the first time around” with the top 
Metro pictures, but wonders how “Saratoga” (1937), for 
instance, “will_.hold up the second time around.” 

A further unknown quantity is what will happen when 
KTVU (Channel 2, Oakland) comes on the air in March. 
This station, run by William Pabst and Word Ingrim, a 
pair of Don Lee Radio Network graduates, will be inde- 
pendent and reportedly has purchased some Warner Bros. 
packages previously rejected by both KRON and KPIX. 
Naturally, execs of all three network outlets pooh-pooh 
KTVU's possible effect on the market, say it is basically a 
capital-gains deal and that it will have as much difficulty 
making an impression in Frisco as KOVR, Stockton, did 
several years ago. 

(KOVR tried to invade Frisco but didn’t get very far be- 
cause: 1: Its signal was highly variable and tended to be 
weak; 2: It couldn’t meet the competition in bidding for 
film packages. KOVR eventually retreated, switched its 
transmitter to beam into the Sacramentc Valley, ac- 
quired an ABC affiliation and was sold for $3,200,000 last 
fall to the Gannett Newspapers chain.) 

But there is at least one basic difference between KTVU 
and KOVR. KTVU’s transmitter sits cheek-by-jowl to 
KRON’s, just south of Frisco, apd the station should be 
able to pick up a certain amount of residual ratings, in 
the 6.0 to 10.0 class, simply by booming in with a decent 
picture. 

Whether this will have any effect on Frisco’s Big Three 
remains to be seen, but there’s some gossip around Frisco 
—and remember, this is clearly labeled as gossip—that 
if and when KTVU goes on the block, CBS might be very 
interested. The next logical step would be a shift of the 
NBC affiliation from KRON, Channel 4, to the only non- 
NBC station under the Westinghouse banner, KPIX, Chan- 
nel 5. This could be one good reason wh¥ KRON is stock- 
piling feature films heavily, and why KRON is particu- 
larly interested in post-1948 product. 

But that’s just specv'ation. Meantime, KGO is going 
for broke with Metro aud KPIX and KRON are rising to 
the challenge, as was obvious only a week ago Sunday 
(4), when KPIX broke out with “High Noon” and KRON 
responded with “Red River.” 
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Boston: Three-way Fight 
By GUY LIVINGSTON 
Boston, Jan, 14. 

The most competitive vidpix situation in Boston's short 
tv history is underway at the very beginning of 1958 
with three stations, WNAC-TV, WBZ-TV and new Channel 
5, WHDH-TV, engaged in a hot battle of films. 

WNAC-TV, with big fanfare and heavy exploitation, 
charted the progress of a vanload of 72 Metro films from 
Culver City to the Hub. Onv-arrival here, a “Leo, the 
Lion” stunt was used to herald. Unreeling of the big 
film package, now being checked and cataloged, is current 
this second week in January. 

WBZ-TV is ballying its Warner Bros. backlog, which 
includes all the old Bette Davis films. WHDH-TV scored 
a first at Christmas with purchase of pre-theatre rights to 
“Melbourne Rendezvous” (T-L), 1957 Olympic film. 

The three tv stations advertise their films with regular 
type picture ads which run on the tv pages of Boston news- 
papers. 

Late evening picture shows are the order of the day 
on all three channels. WBZ-TV runs two features nightly. 
WHDH-TV splits its feature nightly presentation at 11 
p. m., cutting in the news. WBZ-TV has transferred a 
number of disk jockeys into tv from its WBZ radio station, 
having them intro films and comment on them. Such a 
program is station's “Boston Movieiime.” 

With this big array of film entertainment beamed out 
to the picture customers, local area exhibs are plenty wor- 
ried. Biz has been off in the nabe houses, and exhibs claim 
the further release of films to tv will make for another 
nosedive. ..A plan to get exhibs to band together to lease 

Im backlogs from the producing companies to keep them 
off tv, is underway. ~ 

The plan, said to have originated with Sam Pinanski, 
prexy of American Theatres Corp. here, was aimed at 
keeping 700 or more Paramount backlog features off tv. 

Purchase of films for tv has been going on at a rapid 
rate for the past year by the tv stations here. WNAC-TV, 
Channel 7, added a batch of 58 feature films during Decem- 
ber, bought from the David O. Selznick, Stanley Kramer 
and 20th-Fox outfits. ’ 

Hollywood oldies are boffo in the Hub area with viewers 
scanning the ads and tv program lists avidly to see which 
film they'll tune in on: 

The vidpix competition has the three stations engaged 
in a hot battle of advertising and exploitation. Each 
night at 11:15 the battle of the films goes on. It's “Holly- 
wood's Best” on WBZ-TV, “Fabulaus 52” on WHDH-TV, 
and simply “Movie” on WNAC-TV. 

So strong is the hold of the Hollywood oldies that WBZ- 
TV sought to ink a deal with Bette Davis, who resides in 
nearby Maine, to front her WB films. Hosting chore on 
station’s “Boston Movietime” is by former disk jock Alan 
Dary, who fronts the oldies with an interesting line of 
chatter. 

WHDH-TY after its “Fabulous 52” filn? presentation 
slots Jack Paar’s “Tonight” show against the two opposi- 
tion film oldies. “Tonight” was axed by WBZ-TV in favor 
of films before WHDH-TV came on the air. 


Kansas City: Syndication 
By JOHN QUINN 


Kansas City, Jan. 14. 

Playing syndicated films in the late evening hours is 
proving a satisfactory policy at KMBC-TV. A check on 
ratings shows that running three half-hour syndicates 
nightly Monday through Thursday beginning at 10:30 each 
week holds a reasonable share of the audience and permits 
the station to make some money, according to Don Davis, 
president. 

One of the first to try out film packages in the late 
evenings, KMBC-TV began the policy several months 
ago in an effort to beat the high cost of feature films, 
Station is using such series as “Racket Squad,” “Sherlock 
Holmes,” “Confidential File,” “Passport to Danger,” “Lone 
Wolf,” “City Detective” and others from the Ziv, MCA, 
Guild and Official catalogs. 

In some cases the films are reruns off one-time network 
shows; still, they show satisfactory ratings and can be 
had at a price at which the station can come out on card 
rates, as against about $1,000 needed to play a Hollywood 
feature at those hours. 

With three channels here, competition for feature films 
is especially keen and called for some new device in pro- 
gramming. The syndicates apparently are “it,” Davis said, 


Washington: 4 Patterns 


By FLORENCE 8S. LOWE 


Washington, Jan. 14, 
There are four tv stations in the nation’s capital. There 
are also four distinct, and decidedly different, patterns of 
vidpix programming and policy. 


One thing, however, is true of all four stations. The 
use of film in loca] programming is on the upbeat. So, 
too, are the profits and ratings that film yields. And the 


competition, though more polite and less openly cutthroat 
than in some other markets, is equally intense and basic- 
ally as bitter. 

The score on syndicated vs. feature vidpix is not yet in. 
But the film vs. live race has the former winning hands 
down, despite spurts of creative efforts which periodically 
brighten—or dim—are screens. It’s an every-station-for- 
itself situation, with b. o. and biz booming on all film 
fronts. ~ 

Washington’s vidpix setup ranges all the way from 
indie WTTG-Dumont, which, sans web affiliation, is neces- 
sarily 87% film, to WRC, which, as an NBC owned & 
operated station, must tailor its local programming to 
network needs. In between comes WTOP-CBS, the Wash- 
ington Post-Times & Herald's standout money-maker, with 

(Continued on page 38) 
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PLAYHOUSE 


from P LAYHOUSE 90 


AIN'T NO TIME FOR GLORY MASSACRE AT SAND CREEK 


starring Barry Sullivan 










starring Everett Sloane 


THE COUNTRY HUSBAND CLIPPER SHIP 


starring Frank Lovejoy and Barbara Hale starring Charles Bickford, Jan Sterling 


SO SOON T0 DIE CONFESSION 


starring Richard Basehart, Anne Bancroft starring Dennis O’Keefe, June Lockhart 
...and other great hits for first run syndication! 
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IN THE FIRST 24 HOURS IN THESE TOP MARKETS! 


WBBM WFIL KRON WBAK KUTV WHCT KFMB 
Chicago Philadelphia San Francisco Bakersfield Salt Lake City Hartford San Diego 


from COLUMBIA 
IT HAPPENED ONE NIGHT LOST HORIZON TEXAS 


starring Clark Gable, Claudette Colbert starring Ronald Coleman _ starring William Holden 


MY SISTER EILEEN MR. SMITH GOES TO WASHINGTON 


starring Rosalind Russell starring James Stewart and Jean Arthur 


HOLIDAY 


starring Katherine Hepburn and Cary Grant 
...and other great first run hits! 


ane " 
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from UNIVERSAL 


ACT OF MURDER BRUTE FORCE 


starring Fredric March starring Burt Lancaster 


THE SUSPECT ALL QUIET on the WESTERN FRONT 


starring Charles Laughton starring Lew Ayres 


EAST SIDE OF HEAVEN All MY SONS 


starring Bing Crosby : starring Edward G. Robinson 
os on —_ 
...and other great first ran hits! 
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VARIETY - ARB City-By-City Syndicated Film Chart 





VARIETY’S weekly ‘chart of city-by-city ratings of syndicated and ne 
tional spot film covers 40 to 60 cities reported by American Research Bure 
eau on a monthly basis. Cities will be rotated each week, with the 10 top- 
rated film shows listed in each case, and their competition shown opposite. 
All ratings are furnished by ARB, based on the latest reports. 

This VARIETY chart represents a gathering of all pertinent informa 
tion about film in each market, which can be used by distributors, agencies, 
stations and clients as an aid in determining the effectiveness of a filmed 
show in the specific market. Attention should be paid to time—day and 





4 
time factors, since sets-in-use and audience composition vary according to 
time slot, i.e., a Saturday afternoon children’s show, with a low rating, may 
have a large share and an audience composed largely of children, with cor- 
responding results for the sponsor aiming at the children’s market. Abbre 
viations and symbols are as follows: (Adv), adventure; (Ch), children’s; 
(Co), comedy; (Dr), drama; (Doc), documentary; (Mus), musicals 
(Myst), mystery; (Q), quis; (Sp), sports; (W), western; (Wom), 
women’s. Numbered symbols next to station call letiers represent the sta 
tion’s channel; all channels above 13 are UHF. Those ad agencies listed as 
_ distributors rep the national sponsor from whom the film is aired. 





























TOP 10 PROGRAMS DAY AND NOVEMBER SHARE SETS IN TOP COMPETING PROGRAM 
AND TYPE STATION DISTRIB. TIME RATING (%) USE PROGRAM STA. RATING 
DAYTON Approx. Set Count—640,000 Stations—WLWD (2), WHIO (7), WCPO (9) 
1. Badge 714 (Myst)............ EER eee Bat. 10-30-1300 84 60s te ae Sg Rr 52.7, Your Hit Parade........¢+. WLWD .......16.0 
2. Men of Annapolis (Adv)......WHIO......... Bes cdisécccesssce Bae SQERDERe aeneeess aaa 57.3 . 49.6 Cavalcade of Sports........ Fe So 
3. Silent Service (Adv)...... SS _—_—_ ae _ en ff: el ee Eee See . 51.9 Midwestern Hayride..... ee + | ere 17.3 
4. Frontier Doctor (W)..........-WLWD......... BPE vccscsiceces, WO TRPTIEE cocsedes ee ee 52.4 Ousle & Tartiet.....02 sicccce js wee 
5. State Trooper (Adv).........WHIO:........ a ee ee Tues. 7:00-7B nc vccce. eee 48.0...... « ak ak oe css ee WEAEED eacces 20.7 
6. Highway Patrol (Adv)........WHIO......... BN ae oe Pewee oes Tues. 9:00-9:30 ........ op % Sa | Leelee ~ Ge Dine Bs voc dp eacsase Wie fF... 33.2 
7. Little Rascals (Ch)...... el Interstate......... Mon, 6:00-6:30 ........ RE ara sviers 62.0 SEE Tee nnn cast doeeouees WLWD ....... 10.4 
8. The Tracer (Adv)........ ee | ee a ee Thurs. 7:00-7:30 ....... Be Gasldecmes $00) 61033 41.5 Captain David Grief........ WLW sesacs 16.2 
8. 26 Men (W)....... eonsede pis ECGS cee aie s 65.8485. Bucs. TATA, 6 s00000% Ce 41.1 ~ nT Oe TOOT... < sock vewcce WHE Sins occ. 24.2 
9. Secret Journal (Dr)...... oe | ee es oe Pri. F0O-T98 5. viccvne Ps gadis |) ae 37.2 | Outdoor Guide............ WIA «vices 11.7 
10. Last of the Mohicans (W)..... | i iy ee Thurs. 6:00-6:30 ........ Sen <chs Bee Se 25.6 | Lights, Camera, Action..... WERE 6 0040+ 4.2 
RALEIGH-DURHAM Approx. Set Count—285,000 Stations— WRAL (5), WTVD (11), WNAO (28), WFMY (2) 
1. Sheriff of Cochise (W)........ bene eee Mon. 7:00-7:30 ....... _. a 48.9 48.5 | Ozzie & Harriet............ aS 11.3 
2. Boots and Saddles (W)....... Wave ccseauns ee eee Tues. 8:30-9:00 ....... ON re 3 Fe 61.3 | George Gobel. .......s<csaes | 29.5 
, MGM 6 O'Clock Theatre; 
3. Silent Service (Adv).......... , | error Thurs. 7:00-7:30 ....... Se 49.1 41.1 Bese. Raperter.....<civens a 13.3 
4. Golden Playhouse (Dr)....... bo eee RR Tues. 9:30-10:00 ........ ere Biecénsape 53.6 | Bob Cummings............. WRAL ..:...28.1 
5. Gray Ghost (Adv)......... er Peers MG a cc dwecneea ae Pe SE ec ccuresen Teweccsbivce 40.8......... 37.3 | Saber of London......... Srey 15.8 
6. Bugs Bunny Theatre (Ch)..... WAKES. icc ctxs ae Tees. 7:30-B:06 2... cee ee Gas << 6c e GOIN 2c casduceVe ceases WP wecces $2.0 
6. Public Defender (Dr)......... WEVD.. cvcsecces Interstate......... Thurs. 7:30-8:00 ........ TBA: cocvecee eae SOD THe Fee DOMES: cccccerscece WRAL ..coe. 21.7 
7. Celebrity Playhouse (Dr).....WRAL......... Screen Gems...... Wed. TAT os cscce cc ee ere GE.2 t We ic a cc cccessscoem re 16.3 
8. Charlie Chan (Myst)......... WIVD..cc0cdes BE niks- oo genet « BA. FETE #kss0q0 0 a en ee 46.2| Amateur Hour............. . ee 18.4 
9. O. Henry Playhouse (Dr).....WRAL......... Gross-Krasne...... Fel, TIT 000685 sues i Se a EE ee ee ee , > > Sarr 8.9 
30. Bi--Gie BF Gas 6c seciccnetes WFMY..... weet pee eT eT eee Gam. FOS-sise vcavesecs sweden eee DED. vbcanivie 46.2' Amateur Hour............. , 0 18.4 
HARRISBURG Approx. Set Count—200,000 Stations—WTPA (27), WHP (55), WGAL (8) 
1. State Trooper (Adv).......... | Ae Pee ee po Me ee | EER Ri 6+: cacee 49.6| CBS News-D. Edwards..... A 92 
2. Highway PaGeeS GaG. <« ocicde Ades coi pcce El ccdcccccecccces Thurs. 9:00-9:30 ........ ae ee ee er ree ere oo, ee 22.5 
3. Dr. Christialy GOO) .c<c0 da de WE s 00 ctivnas PDS 66:45 0 c6eces Wed. 9:00-9:30 ......... CS ieeakes aD. i asitncey 66.3 | Kraft Theatre............. WGAL, ...00. 24.6 
4. Gray Ghost (Adv)..........2-WGAL......... = ae Wri, 7:00-7:30. a5 dessese- FR Bios c'ccgee ee 36.7 | 7 O'Clock News; Sports..... rer 0.6 
5. Silent Service (Adv)........ | eee a oe ae eS eS SEA. seeee |: ere ae oe: eh RS ee ee oo. ee 19.4 
6. Racket Squad (Myst)...... re A ee B08 02 Tues. & Sat. 7:00-7:30. ..20.2....cce0. 50.9......... 39.7 | Western Marshal........... WE  civeeee ABS 
7. Ellery Queen (Myst).......... WHE <i bowe nes pIEeCEs i ccccees Sat. 10:30-11:00 ........ ees ae. ee 52.8 | Your Hit Parade........... WUEs ccoces 25.5 
8. Whirlybirds (Adv).........- Pe .. Sree a eee Tues. 10:30-11:00 ...... 2 Sr SEY i655 dasarald 50.6} Circle Theatre. ......0<s0 WGAL. .cese- 22.9 
9. The Tracer (Adv).........+.- WEP icc pececedsi GA Mon. 8:30-9:00 ......... kb eer 24.9......... 65.1] Godfrey’s Talent Scouts....WGAL ...... $0.1 
10. Range Rider (W)........0+++- WGA. cvecc ces MT eb.cecdee sec Sun. 11:30 a.m.-12:00. ...14.4.....00. BOGO: 4 voeees 144! No Competing Programs. 





LITTLE ROCK | Approx. Set Count—153,000 


Stations—KARK (4), KTHV (11), KATV (7) 














1. Studie 87 WE)... ccccsccvcccccMaMmVe cess DE deccccccedess Tues. 9:30-10:00 ........ re + i ora gee 58.0; Silent Service............. 8 Gere 19.7 
2. 26 Men (W)...... daveccebie PEO eebeccnwe SEU scccccaceves o ME, BOO cccccw ews 6D. scsd cine ee 61.1} Meet McGraw............. RADE 22.006 19.0 
3. Gray Ghost (Adv).......... cole cv ccdetoet Ee estvcceccase Thurs. 9:30-10:00 ....... 23.2.0 Sa 54.6 | Playhouse 90...........00. BU svsce .-19.8 
4. Brave Hagia CW). <.o6scctectocMb ek Ub 0600s cae Eee ss cccccvase Mon. 6:30-7:00 .....000- rr 53.3 | Robin Hood............. «+» KTHV ..-19.8 
5. Silent Service (Adv)..........KARK........+. Ee er Tues. 9:30-10:00 ........ SBA. Fics ere  < ea ae 5O.6 | Btudle GF... ccccccvcovece | ee fl 
6. Frontier Doctor (W)..........KTHV.......+. oo rer Sat. 6:00-6:30 ..cccccece WBS sccseceee SLL cccccccs BE EN SEE cscevccsveciud oeKATV .ccoee . 93 
7. Whirlybirds (Adv)....... 06 64 ps eee siea’ Mids deta c¥eueee Hs 6:30-7:08 wvcccccces Bi idc0ccese Me ccssnckes 47.2| Rin Tin Tin.......... a ee 
8. Science Fiction Theatre (Adv.).KATV......+++ ZiV..ccccccecccces Bit, SBOIODE. cocvcces 16.8... 28.7......... 58.6] Person to Person....... .oe-KTHV ......-26.3 
9. Popeye Party (Ch)...........- EASY cc oee ck CU cvgevcccevgse M-F 4:00-4:30 .c.ccccees BED .cGeccces Gtcvccsccsis 30.2 | Academy Theatre.......... KTHV ../.0+ . 08 
10. Captain David Grief (Adv}....KARK.........Guild............ Wed. 9:30-10:00 ........ es | Sa 58.1 | Wednesday Night Fights....KATV ..... . 23.8 
NEW ORLEANS Approx. Set Count—139,000 Stations—WDSU (6), WJMR (20), WWL (4) 
1. Highway Patrol (Adv)........ ES Ae RE EEE ee 48.3 Burns & Allen............. WWL ...cccee 12.0 
2. Gelden Playhouse (Dr).......-WDSU»..c0ccee Official. ...cccseess Sat. 10:00-10:30 ........27.8..+eeeee+ 66.2......... 42.0 | Assignment Foreign Legion. WWL ......-.- 11.4 
8. The Tracer (Adv)...... ae Sy errr Bum. 16:00-10:58 2.000 0cBbR.ccccccce GBs ccccccse SOB] Parate OF Btars....cccccccel Wide cccee .. 108 
4. Men of Annapolis (Adv)......WDSU... 0.2664 ZiV.ccesccceccceess SONS. S:30-1608 .cccccteccesecee SER ccccics . 479} Playhouse 90..... ocacegeeell Wie cococe 18.8 
5. Whirlybirds (Adv)............WDSU......... Ae Pore POOR. 1000-1088 ok60n cei s000oes ORE. cccscse - 38.2] Waterfront ........... et . . errr ..119 
6. Dr. Christian (Dr)............-WDSU...... pea RSE 604660 600. aa Wed. 10:00-10:30 .....+-24.5.cecceeee 62.7.00++++06 89.1) Official Detective...... ooeeWWL oeeseees 13.0 
7. 26 Men (W)....... ececccce cee WSU. ce ccc cee ABC. cccceescccees Fri. 10:30-11:00 ..00000-BbG.ccccccve WBeccccccee 31.1 | News; Weather; Sports.....WWL ....--- 19 
8. State Trooper (Adv)..........WDSU......... err ee Taes. 10:68-16:08 cece sBOS veccvooe GBB. cocccsve SID | Trackdewen 2.2... veces 4. | ee 12.6 
©. Little Basedle (CO)... ...ccc0cce WOR. ccccccss pS eee owe Ee eee | er 35.5 | Four Most Feature......... WWLe .ccccose 8.8 
10. Western Marshal (WW). ..06000:- WDBU,. ccocccee NBC. ccccccccvces Sat. LODO ceccce ds See cceveves BB ccoccese SOE | TROMES 6. dcccececcctenedatl Wie ccs cvese 10.1 
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PEER GYNT 

Stratford (Ontario) Festival 

With Bruno Gerussi, Ann Casson, 
Douglas Rain, Ann Morrish, 
Powis Thomas, Diana Maddox, 
George McCowan, Amelia Hall, 
others 

Exec Producer: Herbert Allen 

Director: Michael Langham 


Writer: Henrik Ibsen (adapted by | 


Lister Sincl&ir) 
90 Mins., Sun., 9 p.m. 
INTERNATIONAL NICKEL OF 
CANADA 
CBS-TV, from Toronto 
‘Cockfield, Brown) 


val players had ever appeared on 
tv as an entity company; the first 
time that International Nickel Co. 
of Canada has ever sponsored a tv 
show; and the first time that the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corp. -has 
ever accepted a package deal orig- 
inating from an advertising agency. 

Responsible for this CBC break- 
down is Alan Savage, vicepresident 
and director of radio tv operations 
for the important -Cockfield, Brown 
agency, who told the CBC that he 
had a client for the first tv’ing of 
the Stratford Festival; that he had 
the latter's agreement but that the 
Stratford group had chosen Ibsen's 


“Peer Gynt;” and that the sponsor | stantial enough to strengthen the| 


(INCO) was prepared to offer CBC 
a package deal and pay all the 
production costs, including cast 
Salaries and rehearsals, plus trans- 
Canada CBC technical costs, this 
{n exchange for the CBC tv facili- 
ties for the 90-minute program, 
with the sponsor paying the whole 
production shot. This came to ap- 
proximately $75,000. 

Program starred Bruno Gerussi 
in the title role, with 18 in the 
company, some for double and 
triple roles, with 45 speaking parts. 
This was also the first tv directing 
effort of Michael Langham, succes- 
sor to Tyrone Guthrie at the Fes- 
tival; with Douglas Campbell also 
getting his first chance at directing 
a video show. Of the more than 
four hours of which the players 
had hitherto done on their stage, 
the tv version was reduced to an 
hour and a half, sans commercials, 
by Lister Sinclair. One technical 
difficulty. versus stage production 
with its intermissions, was the age 
Process which sees a bombastic 
youth of 17 changing to a disillu- 
sioned old man. Gerussi and his 
makeup crew were not successful 
in this detail. 

The staging was abstract and 
symbolic but this did not detract 
from the poetic ‘“Around-the- 
World” search for himself by Peer 
Gynt and the virile performance 
of Gerussi who, as the protagonist, 
was on-camera for most of the 
time. That cutting-down of charac- 
ter projection could have been 
confusing to those who know the 
Ibsen play in its entirety but, on 
the whole. it was dovetailed into a 
one-man life even though handi- 
capped by that 90-minute limit. 
Gerussi, however, clearly evolved 
from a young braggart and liar to 
his ultimate concept of material 
success, his corrupting to wealth 
nd his eventual return, when 

roke, to the love and understand- 
ing of the girl he had formerly 
given up. 

All the principals were excel- 
lent, particularly Diana Maddox 
as Solveig, the discarded wife; 
Ann Cassor as Aase, Peer Gynt’s 
mother: Douglas Rain as the 
heavenly summonser. McStay. 


TERRY TELL TIME 
With Carol Reed 
ee Lyn Duddy, Jerry Bres- 
— 
Director: Mike Case 
Writers: Rosalind Seldes, 
Meegan 
5 Mins.. Sat., 9:15 a.m, 
ELL TIME WATCH 
WCBS-TV, (film) 
(Goldenthal) 
The kiddies should get some fun 
out of this weekly 15-minute filmed 
puppet show. It has some faults in 
production and performances, but 
on the whole it's an engaging early 
morning Saturday interlude. 
Carol Reed, WCBS-TV’s weather 
girl, is the sole live performer, in- 
volving the Bunin puppets in song 
and chatter. In the opener (11), 
he did okay, but the episode with 
er failed to click as something 
warm and spontaneous. She ap- 
peared too studied in her role. 
The strictly puppet routine was 
quite good in terms of imagination, 
characterizations and songs. The 
foreground and backdrop for the 
number, though, did not come over 
too well on film, The puppet epi- 
sode involved an aitempted satel- 
lite launching with the aid of ex- 
loding popcorn. Producers Lyn 
Buddy and Jerry Bresler also did 
the songs a few of which were 
fetching. Tell Time Watches rode 
heavily on the commercials 
Horo. 


Jean 


BING CROSBY AND HIS 
FRIENDS 


Kathryn Grant, Bob Hope, Red 
Skelton, Bob Crosby, Fred Mac- 





Murray, Roy Storey, others; 
Buddy Cole orch 

Producer: Cecil Barker 

Directors: Seymour Berns, 
Quinlan 


| Writer: Joe Quinlan 
| 90 Mins., Sun. (12), 5:30 p.m 


With John Daly, Tommy Harmon,| With Walter Cronkite, 


| Producers: Leslie Midgley, 


WHERE WE STAND 
(The Twentieth Cen ) 


oward K. 
Smith, Alexander Kendrick, 
Daniel Schorr, George Herman 


Don 
Hewitt 
Director: Hewitt | 


Bob Writer: John Sharnik 


Editor: Kendrick 
90 Mins., Sun. (5), 5:30 p.m. j 
PRUDENTIAL 


EASY LAUNDRY APPLIANCES | CBS-TV, from New York 


| CBS<IV, from Pebble Beach, Cal. 
| (Earl Ludgin) 


(Reach, McClinton) 
“Where We Stand” was a prece- 


; | Bing Crosby, who's been running | dental program in several respects. 

Triple television history was) his annual Pebble Beach (Cal.) golf | First off, it provided a springboard 
made in Canada by the live broad-| tournament for 17 years now, got | for the long-awaited CBS policy of 
casting, from Toronto, of Ibsen’s| the finish of the four-day affair on | editorializing on the air, and while 
“Peer Gynt.” It was the first time | television for the first time on/|the editorial wasn’t identified as 
that the Stratford (Ontario) Festi-| Sunday (12), complete with spon-| such, it took the form of CBS’ own 
sor. Easy Laundry Appliances, a/| suggestions on how America can 
| division of Murray Corp. of Amer-| cope with the challenge of the 
| ica, footed the bill in its first net-| missile age. 


| work television buy. 


Secondiy, it was the first 90-min- | 


| Apparently feeling that straight | ute original news special, and as 


golf, even with celebrities, is too 
| specialized a field for the mass 
audience, Crosby decided to jazz 
things up, shooting film clips of 
celebs in »medy routines, doing 
a filmed fashion show and provid- 
ing some other extraneous inserts. 
| But the technique didn’t work, for 
the finished product was something 
of a hodge-podge, with the live 
| pickups of the golf itself suffering 
and the added material never sub- 


| program. In setting out to give the 
| audience apples and pears, Crosby 
jand CBS came up with a lemon. 
Actually, there were only two 
| filmed inserts with any substance, 
jand they were too short. These 
; were the Red Skelton comedy bit 
|} and the Bob Hope-Crosby duolog. 
Mrs. Crosby's ‘Kathryn Grant) 
fashion show, on film, was short 
| and, unimpressive, and the other 
| film clips seemed more of commer- 
cial lead-ins than anything else. 
| Meanwhile, CBS was only able to 
| get two cameras down on the 
| course itself, on the 17th and 18th 
| holes, and the pickups suffered by 
virtue of these limitations. None- 
the less, CBS got some good shots, 
| particularly the one where Lloyd 
| Mangrum sent a long putt to the 
|rim of the 18th cup. then unsuc- 
| cessfully waited a full two minutes 
for a stiff sea breeze to blow it in 
| before finally tapping it in himself 
| for an extra stroke. Commentary 
j}by Tom Harmon and Roy Storey 
| was excellent. 
John Daly, who was tabbed em- 
cee (to Crosby's “host”), didn’t 
have much to do and appeared un- 
comfortable throughout. 
Commercials, also filmed on the 
course and featuring Bob Crosby, 
were abominably done. But from 
the sponsor’s point of view, the 
show with all its faults was prob- 
ably a good tv buy. Seeking to 
make a first -time-on-tv impact, 
Easy had the right vehicle, and 
punching away at one particular 
item along with a contest designed 
te get viewers into showrooms, the 
sponsor probably got its point 
home strongly. Chan, 


RICHARD DIAMOND, PRIVATE 

DETECTIVE 
With David Janssen, Luis Van 

Rooten, Ellen Corby, Douglas 

Dick, Stephen Chase, Robert Dix 
Producer: Mark Sandrich Jr. 
Director: Leigh Jason 
Writer: David T. Chantler 
30 Mins., Thurs., 8 p.m. 

P. LORILLARD 
CBS-TV (film) 
(Lennen & Newell) 

Four Star’s “Richard Diamond, 
Private Detective” series, orig- 
inally a summer replacement but 
now teeing off a new cycle as a 
regular, will have to attain a higher 
standard than that reached in its 
opener to make a showing against 
such sturdy opposition as “Zorro” 
(ABC) and Groucho Marx (NBC). 
This private Richard series estab- 
lished itself as a good one during 
its run last year, and that’s the 
reason for its new lease on life; 
but the first episode was too talky 
and lacking action. 

David Janssen, in the title role, 
is called to investigate a “space 
society” by the nephew of a 
wealthy man who's a member. 
Nephew thinks the group is just 
out to “take” his uncle, and the 
fact uncle has willed the society 
$100,000 seems to give him ade- 
quate grounds for suspicion. Even- 
tually uncle is murdered, a 
at first the suspicion may hit the 


With not too much effort, Janssen 


nephew, irked at his uncle leaving 
that coin to the group, and hoping 
to pin the murder rap on_ the 
society — giving him grounds to 
break the will. : 
Janssen plays his role satisfac- 
torily, although a bit too deadpan. 
There is- good support from Luis 
Van Rooten, Douglas Dick and 
Ellen Corby. 


ler teleplay, on the slow side. Kent 
and Newport ciggies foot pe 





| itself 


+tury” series. 


| triumph with “Where We Stand” 





| 
| 


viewer he’s been talked to death. | under 


pins the murder on the greedy |to two committees. The executive 


Direction of Leigh | 
Jason is, like the David T. Chant- 





such took a new approach to its 
task, by distilling a major situation 
to its essence in the form of orig- 
inal research and original footage 
rather than the customary rehash 
of newsreel shots ‘(the technique 
i isn’t new, particularly at 
CBS, where Ed Murrow and Fred 
Friendly pioneered it with “See It 
Now,” but strangely enough, it’s 
the first time it’s been used full-{ 
scale by a network news depart- 
ment). Finally, it 7 the first such 
news program to be fully spon- 
sored, with Prudential Insurance 
picking up the tab and making it 
an insert in its “Twentieth Cen- 


But “firsts” apart, “Where We) 
Stand” was a major contribution 
to television journalism, and per-| 
haps a forerunner of a more forth-| 
right type of presentation. In its | 
summation of the East vs. West) 
positions, militariiy, educationally, | 
economically, it pulled ng punches, 
softened no blows. In its treat-| 
ment of its subject, it got right to 
the point, with reporter-editor | 
Alexander Kendrick pinning down | 
the nation’s top military missile 
leaders on just how far behind the 
Soviet we are in all departments. | 
At another point, Kendrick ham- | 
mered away mercilessly at some 
California high school students on 
their “co-ed cooking” courses in 
the missile age, demonstrating as 
no other illustration in remem-| 
brance the softness of American 
education. And again, in a small 
New Jersey community, he exposed | 
the absolute ineffectiveness and 
unconcern about civil defense. 

In approach, technique and re- 
sults, “Where We Stand” was a 
masterly evaluation of the situa-| 
tion, and no less remarkable was | 
the fact that its conclusions were | 
much the same as revealed the | 
same day by the Rockefeller Fund | 
report and those elements of the | 
Gaither report which have been | 
leaked. The timing, incidentally, 
was both fortuitous and disadvan- 
tageous for the program. CBS had 
the satisfaction of announcing the 
parallel findings of the Rockefeller 
report on the program, but the re- 
port itself took away the frontpage 
newspaper space that the program 
otherwise would have garnered 

CBS News’ creation of a pair of 
special program units within its | 
structure has paid off handsomely, | 
in the news specials already pro- 
duced by the units and culminating 
in the topflight job of Leslie Midg- | 
ley’s unit in “Where We Stand.” | 
The Midgley team, handsomely 
helped out by other CBS News per- 
sonnel in the form of researchers, 
cameramen, etc., plus the capable 
corps of commentators on the) 
show, not only chalked up a key! 





but undoubtedly broke ground for 
more ventures of the same a: 
van. 


$1,330,000 BUDGET 
FOR NE BRITISH TV 


London, Jan. 14. 

The new commercial tv outlet 
for the North East is expected to 
start operating by November. 
Claude C. Darling, vice chairman 
of the company announcing this, 
said the company was prepared, 
initially, to put up around $1,330,- 
000 to make the outlet operational. 
He estimated that the station would 
serve 2,500,000 viewers. 

The company’s board of 12 is 
the. chairmanship of Sir 
Richard Pease and is being split in 











committee will include impresario 
George Black. The program com- 
mittee, which will deal with the 
selection of material for the outlet 
will be headed by Peter Cadbury, 
chairman of ticket agency Keith, 
Prowse. 








' 


More Television Reviews 
On Page 47 | 
| 











END OF THE RAINBOW 

With Art Baker 

Executive Producer: Ralph Ed- 
wards 

Producer: Edwin Bailey 

Director: Tom Belcher 

Writers: Rick Sanville (premiere), 

Art Jacobson, Henry Hoople 
30 Mins., Sat., 10 p.m, 
PHARMACEUTICALS INC, 
NBC-TY, from St. Louis 

(Parkson) 

“End of the Rainbow” is trash 
It is an engineered, gimmicked, 
bloodthirsty and even monstrous 
exhibition of individual charity 
paraded before the television pub- 
lic primarily to sell the Pharma- 
ceutical company's drug products. 
It is a discredit to the network 
which beams it, the stations carry- 
ing it, and even to packager Ralph 
Edwards. Thought in this is ¥ cold, 
calculated soapopera predicated on 
that old wheeze “human interest,” 
but which is about as close to a 
kind of inhumanity as television 
has come thus far in its 10-year 
travels. 

Here is the format in the pro- 
gram’s own words: “Each week, 
‘End of the Rainbow’ will originate 
in a different city in the United 
States to present an unsuspecting 
subject with ‘the surprise of his 
life.’ In essence, the program takes 
uv where ‘This Is Your Life’ leaves 
off, the surprise element in each 
program having been tailor-made 
for the individual around whom 
the program is built.” 

The premiere originated in St. 


| Louis, pitched around a family of 


a suburban Illinois town, with an 
elderly couple and their children 
and grandchildren as the princi- 
pals; but more especially the el- 
derly couple, who are given this 
opportunity “to realize a lifetime 
ambition” (a suburban home, etc.) 
after having struggled all their 
lives in behalf of others. 
Although backgapund informa- 
tion seems basic to the format, 
there was very little said as to 
what these hardships may have 
been over a lifet'me save for the 
fact that the couple were support- 
ing all the progeny in a poverty- 
stricken brick house in a broken- 
down neighborhood. They seemed 
nice, gentle people, poor but hon- 
est—of the type seen all over 
America. 
paraded end'essly and monoton- 
paraded endlessly and monaton- 
ouslv before the couple and their 
family was a carload of contribu- 


| tions, all with characteristic plugs 
for the donors or manufacturers— | 


including a new home, deed to the 
lot, all furnishings, a car, money in 
the bank, and even a gymnasium 
for the kids. The whole seemed as 
spontaneous as the Milky Way; at 
least, that’s the way it looked. 

But the surprise element, if any, 
is relatively unimportant, Better 
that there be no surprise and that 
such a type of program pay more 
attention to the potentials of the 
story and thus square the element 
of Croesus-like largesse, if that is 
possible. Perhaps this phase will 
be more adequately covered on 
subsequent shows. 

Even so, “End of the Rainbow” 
is still low-grade. cheap and cal- 
lous. It replaces “What's It For”— 
which brings up the same =a 

rau. 


THE CATHOLIC HOUR 

(Rome Eternal) 

With Norman Rose, narrator, 
others 

Producer: Doris Ann 

Directors: Martin Hoade, Richard 
Walsh 

Writer: Paul Horgan 

30 Mins., Sun., 1:30 p.m. 

NBC-TY (film) 
NBC, in cooperation with the 

National Council of Catholic Men, 

has filmed a four-part documentary 


on Rome, the seat of Papal power. | 


The second chapter of this four- 
part filmed Series, titled “Rome 
Eternal,” was telecast last Sunday 
(12) and the remaining two half- 
hour chapters will be given on suc- 
cessive Sundays. 

In scope, the project is an ambi- 
tious one, an attempt to get 2.000 
years of Christian history told in 
four half-hour films. The story was 
to be related through the churches, 
shrines and art of Rome. Judging 
from the second chapter, titled 
“The City of Peter,” the NBC crew 
was only partially successful. 

For what was unreeled was a 
crowded documentary, much too 
talky, and attempting to cover too 
much ground. Some of the shots 


|were arresting and unusual, but 


their vitality was dissipated by the 
hurried pace of the narration, The 
spirituality and the strange, dedi- 
cated lives of some of the monks 
came through. The variety of art 
and lush magnificence displayed in 
many of the churches depicted was 
a sight to behold. The viewpoint 
was frankly Catholic. With greater 
artist: in production, the series 
could have had much wider sopeel. 
The fourth chapter (26) will be 
capped by an audience with Pope 
Pius XII. Horo. 


STO ‘ 

(“Beauty and The Beast”) 

| With Claire Bloom, Chariton Hes- 
ton, E. G. Marshall, June Lock- 
hart, Barbara Baxley; Shirley 

le Temple, narrator 

Producer: Alvin Cooperman 

| Director: Kirk Browning 

| Writer: Joseph Schrank 

| 60 Mins.; Sun. (12), 8 p.m, 

BRECK, NATL, DAIRY, HILLS 
BROS. 

NBC-TV from Hollyweod (color) 

(N. W. Ayer) 


SHIRLEY TEMPLE’S 
RYBOOK 


“Shirley Temple's Storybook,” 
aimed ostensibly at the kiddies, 


demonstrated on its kickoff Sun- 
day (12) that it can be sock adult 
entertainment as well. The drama- 
tization of “Beauty and The Beast,” 
which preemed this Henry Jaffe 
Enterprises’ series of fairy tales, 
was carried off in high style, total- 
ly absorbing the viewer in a vir- 
tually flawless production that was 
superlatively written and per- 
formed. Its appeal must have cut 
across all age lines. 

The excellence of the show 
flowed primarily from the sound 
dramatic conception. Joseph 
Schrank's adaptation made no at- 
tempt to tamper with the classic 
story by modernizing or musicaliz- 
ing it, or gimmicking it up in any 
other way. Instead, Schrank sup- 
plied a script that was wholly sen- 
sitive to the requirements of the 
story. Since this was a fairv tale, 
the script approached the fantasy 
with a literal belief in the story’s 
magic, much as a very young child 
might be expected to do. A poeti- 
cal, slightly archaic cadence to the 
lines helped maintain the appro- 
priate story-book quality. 

The cast of five was also letter 
perfect, Claire Bloom, as Beauty, 
charmed with her air of innocence 
and nurity. Charlton Heston, as 
the Beast, also played his role to 
the hilt, an excellently contrived 
{|mask suggested both terror and 
| sympathy. FE. G. Marshall. as 
Beauty's father. and June Lockhart 
and Barbara Baxley, 2s her .two 
| sisters, contributed strong support. 
| Settings, costuming and camera- 
work were also first-rate. Shirley 
Temple lent her still child-like 
voice to the between-the-acts nar- 
ration. 

The dramatization succeeded in 
holding its spell even through a 
flock of commercials. During one 
commercial spot, there were suc- 
cessive brief plugs for an ice 
cream product, another NBC-TV 
show, a cigaret and a toothpaste. 

A pleasing song, “Dreams Are 
Made For Children.” by Mack 
David and Jerry Livingston, was 
used unobtrusively as the theme. 
| Herm, 


CONGRESSIONAL CLOSEUP 
| With Stuart Novins, moderator; 

Reps, Emanuel Celler, Albert P. 
| Morano, guests 
Producer: Michael Marlow 
| Director: Robert Goodman 
30 Mins., Sat., 4:30 p.m, 
Sustaining 
| WCBS-TV, N.Y. 

With the start of the second 
,session of the 85th Congress, 
WCBS-TV has resumed its infor- 
mative “Congressional Closeup” 
which affords voters in the N.Y. 
Conn.-N.J. area within viewing 
distance of WCBS-TV a chance to 
check up on the political attitudes 
of their congressmen and senators. 
It was an absorbing, half-hour 
| public service series during the 
first sessien and if Saturday's (11) 
broadcast was any criterion, this 
presentation of the Public Affairs 
Dept. of WCBS-TV and WCBS 
| Radio will continue to be well 
| worth any viewer's time. 

Topic for discussion was Presi- 
|} dent Eisenhower's State of the 
| Union address, and on hand to 
kick this around were Reps. 
Emanuel Celler (D.-N.Y.) and 
Albert P. Morano (R.-Conn.). Rep. 
Celler felt that the speech was 
“just adequate and lacked the 
spark of leadership . that’s 
| responsible for the nation’s sorry 
state of affairs.” Naturaliy, Morano 
differed on these points. Also ex- 
|plored were such controversial 
;}areas as inter-service rivalries, 
' reciprocal trade agreements and 
|a local problem whether the non- 
| resident should pay an income tax 
'to New York State. 

Deftly motereing the session 
was CBS newsman Stuart Novins. 
He tactfully cooled off some heated 
arguments between his guests and 
tossed in pertinent queries of his 
own. Perhaps the most amusin 
comment was a Celler statemen 
that President Eisenhower vent 
fight in the political arena,” 
charged the Chief executive with 
failing to wield great er 
through patronage. To this Morano 
retorted he'd be pilloried” if the 
Democrats found out about ft. 

Program is _ rebroadcast on 
WCBS Radio at 9:30 p.m. a 





evening. 
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In Balto ‘You Can Be Sure If I's 


Westinghouse’: WJZ-TV's Low-to-Hi 


. Baltimore, Jan. 14. 

WJZ-TV, ABC outlet here, which 
as WAAM-TV was low station on 
the rating pole before Westing- 
house took the reins four months 
ago, is at the top for the second 
straight month, according to ARB 
ratings for December. 

Station came up with a 39.0 in 
overall share of sets in use with 
WMAR-TV (CBS) showing in at 
33.1 and WBAL-TV (NBC) coming 
in with a 26.8. 

Significant was the fact that the 
channel ied both others in the 6 
p.m. to midnight slots Sunday 
through Saturday. 

In daytime slots, four of their 
strip programs, “Early Show” 
(MGM-RKO films), “Buddy Deane 
Show,” “Popeye” and “Romper 
Room,” led the way. 

While insiders at the station are 
hesitant to say, wheels at other 
stations are quick to state that the 
phenomenal rise is due in most 
part to the MGM and RKO libraries 
the channel bought when Westing- 
house moved in. 

“Early Show,” with stripped and 
sliced MGM and RKO films de- 
livered  cross-the-board Sunday 
through Saturday, begins slow in 
the first segment but in second and 
third, manages to swamp competi- 
tion. And “Best of MGM” on Sun- 
day nights from 8:30 to 10 p.m., had 
an average of 25,4 and beat out 
both Ed Sullivan and Steve Allen. 

It won't last, say the competitors. 
They contend that station is zoom- 
ing its ratings by playing all the 
cream during the first months. The 
cream is thinning even now, they 
say, and the dogs are beginning to 
appear, 

What’s going to happen when all 
the “biggies have been played and 
replayed and the same with the 
dogs? It will last, say representa- 


to point to the libraries but skip) 
over the other winners, including 
lacal, live productions, syndicated 
entries and the network bruisers| 
such as “Maverick.” 

Fact is that WJZ-TV does have 
the most impressive library in town 
and another fact is that they are 
giving them terrific play. However, | 
other channels are not without! 
films. WMAR-TV recently pur- 
chased Warners’ package of 100 
films but station is giving them 
only spot showings Saturday nights. 

The “Shock” series is sported by! 
WBAL-TV and here too, channel 
confines them to Friday and Satur-| 
day night play. They make healthy 
showings in the ratings, as do the 
WMAR-TV-WB films, but WJZ-TV 
has the advantage in that showcas- 
ing begins earlier in the day than 
on other channels. 

“Barly Show,” which has highest 
ratings in library field, begins daily 
at 6 p.m. Then, “Late Show” opens 
at 10:40 p.m., 35 minutes sooner | 
than the ' five - nights - per - week 
“Channel Two Theatre,” WMAR-TV 
baby. 

When the films are down though, | 
WJZ-TV is up there. In December, 
the station led with a 232 quarter-| 
hour total, compared to WMAR-TY | 
with 153 and WBAL-TV with 73. 


Det. WJBK-TV’s 506 RKO’s 


Detroit, Jan. 14. 

WJBK-TV has purchased an ad- 
ditional 284 RKO films bringing 
the station’s total to 506 of the 
RKO reels. Tisese new films will 
be shown on “Nightwatch Theatre,” 
an 11:25 nightly feature film show. 

Among pix in the new batch are 
“The Fallen Sparrow,” “Till the 
End of Time,” “Back to Bataan,” 
“Mr. Lucky,” “The Big Sky,” 
“Rachel and the Stranger,” “Fight- 





TV Film Chatter 


CBS Film Sales, in a step to en- 
courage promotion, will offer an 
annual award for top merchandis- 
ing campaign devised for a CBS 
Film series ... Phil Williams, 
newly appointed v.p. in charge of 
syndicated sales for ABC Film 
Syndication, has returned to N. Y, 
after a series of regional meets 
with ABC Film execs. He’s due to 
leave for the Coast shortly with 
ABC Film prez George Shupert... 
Arthur E. Breider, formerly of Ziv 
has joined Metro TV as central 
division sales manager . . . Fred- 
rick L. Gilson named account exec 
in the N. Y. offices of CBS Film 
Sales following his completion of 
the firm’s executive training course. 
WOR-TV is hypoing “Follow the 
Fleet,” current week’s attraction 
on “Million Dollar Movie,” by hav- 
ing the station’s afternoon music 
Ted Steele show feature a salute 
to Irving Berlin. Music for the old 
Fred Astaire-Ginger Rogers fea- 
ture was written by Irving Berlin. 

“Twenty-Six Men” costars Tris 
Coffin and Kelo Henderson to New 
York Sunday (19) through the 21st 
for series of personals for the tele- 
film stanza ... Kenneth Silver 
named N.Y. manager for Alex- 
ander international . . . John Gil- 
mour to staff direction at Robert 
Lawrence Productions .. . Edward 
T. Kenner named sales and service 
veep for Pintoff Productions ... 
Rene Mechin becomes sales man- 
ager for Arthur Rankin Jr. Asso- 
ciates, industrial film house, after 
similar stint with Video Crafts. 














39 More ‘Silent Service’ 
Hollywood, Jan, 14. 

California National, NBC vid- 
film subsid, will shoot 39 more 
“Silent Service” telefilms, it’s dis- 
closed here by Bob Cinader, v.p. 
for programs for CN. 

Second season for “Service” will 
see George Cahan as_ producer, 
Telepix go into production the end 


Inside Stuff—TV Films 


Because of its recent purchase of 60 titles in Screen Gems’ “Triple 
Crown” package of cinematics, Chicago’s WBBM-TV has found it ne. 
cessary to change the title of its principal feature film show on Sat- 
urday nights. Formerly tagged “Best of MGM,” the stanza will now be 
known as “Best of CBS,” with the Universal-International and Colum- 
bia oldies mixed in among the Metros. Incidentally, WBBM-TV nixed 
the eight “Playhouse 90” reruns in the package and culled 60 titles 
from the 112 available, paying around $550,000 for the bundle. 











Syndication Review 











SEA HUNT 
With Lloyd Bridges, Whit Bisset, 

Peter Leeds, Steven Ritch, Jack 

Harris, Tom Wilde, Bruce Wen- 

deil, others 
Producer: Ivan Tors 
Director: Felix Feist 
Writer: Arthur Weiss 
Distributor: Ziv 
30 Mins., Sat., 10:30 p.m. 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE, BRIS- 

TOL-MYERS 
WCBS-TV, N.Y. 

(Needham, Loutls & Brorby; 
Doherty, Clifford, Steers & 
Shenfield) 

All that was missing was the 
octopus. The initialer (11) in this 
Ziv underwater sea saga had most 
everything else — a downed jet 
plane with a live pilot to rescue, 
a frogman working against time, 
a hovering boat above, and in the 

skies a helpful helicopter. 

With the plot liner lines loaded 
that way, the half-hour clicked 
away quickly, making for a simple, 
good, action adventure drama. Of 
course, the “gimmick” in this 
series is the frogman, competently 
portrayed by Llo Bridges, and 
the opportunity of filming a good 
deal of underwater footage for 
some unusual effects. 


There have been only a few un- 
derwater skeins put into syndica- 
tion, most recent ones being 
“Silent Service,” dealing with sub- 
marine warfare, and “Kingdom of 


ing a documentary, did not fare 
as well. Ziv’s “Sea Hunt” should 
join the syndication “gimmick” 
winners, which, getting away from 
the sea, also includes “Whirly- 
birds.” 

Judging from the preem, charac- 
terizations will be kept at the most 
uncomplicated level. Frogman 
Bridges and the supporting cast 


are the ee type of 
heroes showing little of aaa 
emotions, let alone fears. There 


are many plot twists and turns in 
the scripting of Arthur Weiss 
which lend interest. But the real 
attention-getting factors in the 
episode are the unusual frogman 
occupation, the underwater setting 
and the mission on hanc. Without 
those factors, it would be just 
another formula adventure outing. 
Technical advisors working with 
producer Ivan Tors and associate 
producer John Flores include Jon 
Lindbergh, son of Col. Lindbergh, 
who handles undersea assignments 
as head of a San Diego firm. 
Direction by Felix Feist helped 
to get maximum suspense out of 
the preem situations, all stemming 
from frogman Bridges’ successful 
attempt to rescue the downed jet 
pilot. Horo. 





Dallas—Murray Cox, WFAA’s 
roving farm editor, will spearhead 
another WFAA Farm and Ranch 
Tour with departure date set for 


tives of the Westinghouse chain. 
They charge that rivals are quick 





Damsel in Distress.” 


ing Father Dunne,” “Crossfire,” “A 


of the month. “Service” telefilms 
are syndicated. 




















its increasing accent on feature film, and WMAL-ABC, 
Washington Evening Star station, which specializes in 
profit-making half-hour syndicated film. 

WTOP-CBS, acknowledged fat cat on the local scene, 
boasts the largest and most costly—totalling almost $1,000,- 
000—purchases of feature pix. Where station boss John 
Hayes is concerned, it’s feature pix all the way—or almost 
that far. But he qualifies: “If you use feature film, use 
the best.” 

Hayes has backed up this philosophy with such flashy 
buys as a 240-picture option on the 360-piece Metro pack- 
age. These were introduced last fall, with appropriate 
hoopla and promotion, on station’s latest film innovation, 
the “Early Show” in the 5:30-7 p. m, slot. Altogether, 
WTOP reels through 18 features per week, with a sellout 
nine months of the year. At rate of $150 per minute com- 
mercial and a schedule of 10 commercials per hour (com- 
pared with rivals’ pattern of 12 per hour), features not 
only pay for themselves on Channel 9 but provide a com- 
fortable margin of profit. As of now, “Early Show” (which 
appeals to an adult audience, though most stations are 
shooting for the moppet viewers) is 80% sold out, while 
the “Late Show” (11:15) is SRO. WTOP is sole station 
with a “Late, Late Show” (12:30 a. m.) Friday and Sat- 
urday. All its feature film shows are participating. 

WTOP appears to be successfully bucking the accepted 
truism that the nation’s capital, with its preponderance 
of daytime white collar workers, is not a late town. With 
an average of 7.2, station’s late show has nearly con- 
sistently topped its competitors, though November Pulse 
ratings show WTTG making inroads on two weekday 
nights. “Early Show,” No. 2 for its time period, aver- 
ages a 10.0 rating. 

Fred Houwink, WMAL-ABC manager, is a strong advo- 
cate of the half-hour syndicated film series, on the other 
hand. With a schedule of seven hours of local program- 
ming daily, he finds that film is the answer to quality 
programming. “It’s the lifeblood of the local station,” 
he asserts. Feature film? “There’s no future in it,” 
is the Houwink appraisal. He feels they are overprice, 
and that only a small percentage, about one-third, of 
available features are suitable for tv. 

Station does buy features, but in “small, select” blocks 
of never more than 50 pix, from which it garners three 
runs per film. Its feature program pattern is as: follows: 
Saturday night—lst-run; Sunday matinee, 2d:run; Friday 
night—3d-run. (Washington, incidentally, is one of few 
cities in which distributors will open packages, partially 
to stimulate sales, but mostly because the capital is con- 
sidered a good showcase for all types of program.) 

The WM&AL accent on syndicated half-hour films is"pay- 
ing off in ratings and customers. With the largest stock- 
pile in town, mostly bought outright by station, rather 
than by client, WMAL can make any switch to accommo- 
date the customer. According to Houwink, the half-hour 
shows that are designed for tv are “superior” to features 
that are designed for.theatre. In addition, ‘half-hour story 
material, being more flexible and predictable, can tie in to 
previous periods. As a result, WMAL cops lion’s share 
of moppet audience, and a good slice of top ratings, in the 
6 p. m. to 7 p. m. period (with “Mickey Mouse” as lead- 
in). Program plan is to hold over the moppets from 


Video Vitamins Via Vidpix—Part :. 
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“Mickey Mouse” with such action-adventure series as 
“Sheena,” “Foreign Legionnaire,” “Sky King,” “Jungle 
Jim” and “Brave Eagle” in the 6 p. m. slot, and hold entire 
family for 6:30 lineup of “Three Musketeers,” “Judge 
Roy Bean,” “Science Fiction,” “Soldiers of Fortune” and 
“Frontier Doctor.” Latest Pulse ratings give station 11 
quarter-hour wins, and a consistent No. 2 average in other 
quarter-hour segments in the 6-7 o’clock period. It is 
edged out in some of these periods by NBC News (Hunt- 
ley & Brinkley) and by WTOP’s “Spotlight,” both live 
shows. It’s No. 1 ratings range from “Sky King’s” aver- 
age of 10 to “Brave Eagle’s” 14 (and as high as 15.1). 

Greatest success WMAL has ever had in this field, ac- 
cording to Houwink, has been “Science Fiction Theatres.” 
The 78 episodes in series are now in fourth round and 
still going strong enough to garner 14 ratings in its Sun- 
day 6:30 siot. 

If the proof of the programming is in the cash register, 
then WMAL can prove it; it has segued from red to solid 
black under the Houwink aegis. Streamlined half-hour 
syndication schedule, inaugurated past September, has 
paid off to tune of 25% increase in share of audience 
from 6 to 11 p. m., and has enabled local outlet to exploit 
to the hilt the ABC upsurge. 

All D. C. managers are agreed on the dim future for 
feature film, even when the post-1948 films are released. 
With production cutbacks in Hollywood, the supply of 
grade-A pix is bound to diminish to the point of no 
financial reruns, they agree. Hayes predicts the end of 
the feature pix road in five-six years. 

Carleton Smith, NBC v.p. and manager of WRC, says 
flatly, “‘We’re not heavy buyers of film.” With 12 local 
spots per hour, he reports a sellout on “Tonight”—“far 
better results’ ’than with the previous Steve Allen Show. 
He denies emphatically that station is “hung” with “To- 
night” and the “Hit Parade,” and says that latter, carried 
live and in color, is more profitable than “Safeway Thea- 
tre,” which it replaced. (Latter moved over to WMAL 
this season after eight years on WRC.) 

Jim Bonfils, WTTG’s youthful new manager, agrees 
with the others that by the time Hollywood features run 
dry, tv will have built its own backlog of solid film replace- 
ments. Meantime, he has breathed new life—and profits— 
into an also-ran station with complete realignment of fea- 
tures (36 hours per week) and some brand new ideas. 
For example, the first-run Friday 8 p. m. film show, spon- 
sored by Sealy Mattress, broke through with a 15.3 score 
on latest Pulse tabulation, to top CBS’ “Trackdown,” 
NBC’s “Court of Last Resort,’ and to match ABC’s Frank 
Sinatra Show. 

Bonfils, who frequently scrapes the bottom of the fea- 
ture film barrel—and sells at favorable rates—comes up 
with the interesting observation that “features are cheaper 
than syndicated half-hour packages.” With 87 out of 
100 weekly viewing hours to fiyn, however, Bonfils, an 
ex-film salesman himself, faces the vidpix future with 
— that there will always be enough for his ample 
needs. 

His latest innovation, incidentally, is to beat the com- 
petition to the starting line by teeing off the late show 
at 11 p. m., on the nose, dropping the conventional 15 
minute news and sports lead-in. This has paid off, with 
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ratings upped from 4 to 12, and with two wins (Wednesday 
& Thursday) on new Pulse figures. 

Though AL tops the field in use of 30-minute syn- 
dications, it has plenty of competition breathing down its 
channel. WRC, which will move into its plush new 
building early this year, is currently in process of re- 
scheduling the 7 p. m. segment to replace Kellogg-spon- 
sored “Superman,” which recently switched to ABC. 
Smith plans a different property each evening, with “Death 
Valley Days,” “Last of Mohicans’ ‘and “Boots and Sad- 
dles” already running. Smith is currently shopping for 
properties to fill the Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday gaps. 
Meantime, WRC is sole station with plans for appreciably 
expanding its already record number of live shows. It 
recently added a local morning quiz show; boasts its suc- 
cessful “Sam and Friends,” whose “Muppets” have re- 
ceived extensive network exposure in guest stints; and is 
sole area station with three fenne personalities: 

bh dat sarees the other three stations, owns only two 
syndicated half-hour series—“Casey Jones” and “Stu 
Erwin.” Most of the eight to 10 syndications it aver- 
ages weekly are client-owned. Buying too many syndica- 
—_ according to Hayes, “can give you holes in your 
soul.” 

WTTG’s Bonfils finds “fewer sponsors for half-hour 
shows than in most comparable markets,” but admits syn- 
dications are good for certain time slots—-7-8 p, m. for his 
station. He has had most success with: “San Francisco 
Beat,” “Whirlybirds,” “Big Story” and “Sword of Free- 
dom.” His stockpile of 34 station-owned half-hour series 
now includes “Badge 714,” soon to be added to weekly 
schedule. 

Barter deals on vidpix? The score is 2-2. WTOP and 
WTTG have firm “thumbs-down” policies on practice. 
WRC’s Smith says “it’s hard to generalize” and has gone 
into limited number of such deals. WMAL’s Houwink 
states emphatically. “Only bad barter deals are evil.” 
He barters almost as freely as he buys, but only on the 
basis of time exactly equal to true value of film on open 
market. 

Stripping? All managers agree shortage of product 
poses a problem, but disagree on value of this type of 
scheduling. WTOP dropped stripping with its heavy 
purchase of feature film. WMAL has also given it up on 
theory that “key time periods are too vatuable to utilize 
with strip shows.” WRC strips only “Susie.” With lat- 
ter’s 130 episodes, manager Smith points out it can be 
stripped in a. m. and still be used at night. WTTG finds 
stripping good for comedies, and strips five series. 

Interesting angle in this film wonderland is the stand- 
out ratings of some local live shows. WTTG’s “Milt 
Grant” has copped more than double the ratings of near- 
est competitor in its period (5-6:15) almost from its 
inception. Furthermore, it rates the flattery of imitation. 
WTOP recently preemed a similar juve dance-music show, 
“Sock Hop,” and WMAL debuted its own version, “Prome- 
nade,” angled for young adults, Jan. 10, replacing the late 
feature film (11:20). In addition, WMAL replaces its 
Sunday night film with a live jazz show, “Night Cap,” 
starting Jan. 26. WTOP’s “Spotlight,” featuring popular 


disk jockey Eddie Gallagher, gets top ratings (average 10) 
at 6:30-6:45 p. m. 
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ALL THE 
GREATEST 


FROM AMERICA’S 
Ba Nel tc 
FILM DISTRIBUTOR, 
THE GREATEST . 
y= teu sle) Me) = 
FILM PROGRAMS 
IN TV HISTORY '!... 





CRUSADER 
starring 
Brian Keith 
Drama 
52 half hours: 


THE 
ROSEMARY CLOONEY 
SHOW 
starring 
Rosemary Clooney 
Musical Variety 
39 half hours 


MAN BEHIND 
THE 
BADGE 
starving 
Charities Bicktord 

Drama - 
39 half hours 


STATE TROOPER 
starring 
Rod Cameron 
Mystery-Adventure 
78 half hours 


WATERFRONT 
starring 
Preston Foste 
Drama 
78 half hours 


Western Features 
starring 


ROY ROGERS 


67 hourslong features. 


BE GREAT IN’58) 


with your own big-time star... 


Wednesday, January 15, 1958 


HOLLYWOOD 
STAR PLAYHOUSE 
Famous Hollywood Stars 


Drama 
over 400 half hours 


IF YOU HAD 
A MILLION 
with 
Marvin Miller 


Drama 
39 half hours 


THE ... 
RAY MILLAND 
SHOW 
starring 
Ray Milland 


Comedy: 
76 half hours fee 


m Lolli moh’ 'sem alt mi eloh. Are 
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FILM SYNDICATION 


AMERICA’S NO.1 DISTRIBUTOR OF TV: FILM PROGRAMS 
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MICKEY SPILLANE’'S 
Mike Hammer 
starring 
Darren McGavin 
Mystery-Adventure 
39 half hours 


FEDERAL MEN 
with 
Walter Greaza 
Drama 
39-half hours 


GUY LOMBARDO 
and his Royal Canadians 
Musical Variety 
78 half hours 


HEART 
THE CITY 
with 
t McVey, Jane Nigh 
Drama By 
$i half hours 


SOLDIERS 
OF FORTUNE 
starring 
John Russell 
and Chick Chandier 


Adventure 
52 half hours 


Western Features § 


starring 
GENE AUTRY 


56 hour-long features 


OF KIT CARSON 
starring 
Bill Williams 
Western 
104 half hours 


PLAYHOUSE “15” 
Drama: 
78 quarter hours 





DR. HUDSON'S 
SECRET 
JOURNAL 
starring 
John Howard 
Drama 
78 half hours 


HEADLINE 
starring 
Mark Stevens 
Drama 
39 half hours 


MAYOR 
OF 
THE TOWN 
starring 
Thomas Mitchell 


39 half hours 


CITY DETECTIVE 


Pe 


starring 
Rod Cameron 
Mystery 
65 half hours 
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ALREADY 58's GREATEST RAVES FROM BUYERS! 
sold 88 markets in 8 shortweeks “one big winner on our hands... 


to Regional Advertisers — Stations — Local Advertisers! Best new property we have added this year... superior in every way... 
virile... believable... with 4 certain type of humor I have never seen 
on television” 

SOL® DIRECT TO 66 STATIONS — Large and Small Norman Knight, Pres., Yankee Network (RKO Teleradio Pictures, Inc.) 


SOLO ANHEUSER-BUSCH — 16 markets 


.O MARLBORO CIGARETTES 


“powerful and potent... 


Already sold out on this station for ’58 to Marlboro and American Home 
Products...a cordite concoction... powerful and potent...” 


2 RKO TELERADIO STATIONS , r, > ’ y . ° ° 
New York... Los Angeles... Boston... Detroit... Memphis Charles Vanda, V P., WCAU-TV Philadelphia 


2 AMERICAN HOME PRODUCTS act fast... 
© CARLING'S RED CAP ALE Get these 39 all-new half-hour mystery thrillers for your market today! 
© PIONEER FURNITURE COMPANY 


© LONE STAR BEER FILM SYNDICATION 
598 MADISON AVENUE 
© BUDWBISER BEER y 
a | NEW YORK 22, N. Y. (PLaza 9-7500) 


© YANKEE STORES and principal cities everywhere 


-2 GALLO WINE 
..2 SQUIRT (CHICAGO SQUIRT BOTTLING COMPANY) 
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V’S 5-YEAR ‘CHARMED CIRCLE’ 





‘Manie Wants It 


Concern over Manie Sacks, NBC veepee, who has been serious- 
ly ill at Einstein Medical Center in Philadelphia, is perhaps best 
reflected in the column written in the Philadelphia Daily News 
last week by staffer Jerry Gaghan (who is also Philly correspondent 
for Variety. Wrote Gaghan, who has been an intimate friend of 


Sacks for 26 years: 


The long distance calls come from Hollywood, London, Las 
Vegas, Miami and New York, all the glittering places wherg show 
people congregate. They pour in, sometimes as many as a hundred 
a day, to the telephone exchange at the Einstein Medical Center's 


northern division. 


The sudden interest of the entertainment world in our uptown 
hospital can be explained in two words— “Manie Sacks.” The NBC 
vice president, who heads up the network’s talent and programs, 
is resting at the Medical Center after recovering from a virus ail- 


ment. 
Their concern is genuine. 


“Manie,” 


as he is known by every- 


body from the chairman of the board at RCA to the kids next door, 
is a unique figure in show business. In the dog-eat-dog scramble 
that attends the buying and selling of talent, he operates with 
such old-fashioned methods as loyalty, friendships and unselfish- 


ness. 


That these high-sounding virtues are not without merit in the 
business world can be attested by the tremendous deals involving 
top name stars that “Manie” has engineered—Jack Benny, Per- 
ry Como, Dinah Shore, to name a-few. Network allegiances have 
been shifted or maintained, oftentimes for a reason as simple as 


“Manie wants it.” 


To insure complete rest for the network exec, the doctors had 
a standing order “no visitors.” The other afternoon this rule was 
broken by a young man/on the thin side. who stopped at the re- 
ception desk. “Just say, Frank Sinatra-is calling,” he told the girl. 


The ‘two are close friends. 


“Manie” 


acts as trustee for Frank’s 


youngsters. And Philadelphians, of course, will remember Sacks 
as the impresario for the Frank and Ava nuptials in Germantown 


in the fall of 1951. 


Despite his continual shuttling between Hollywood and Man- 
hattan, this city is home to Sacks. He manages to spend every pos- 
sible weekend here with his 8l-year-old mother. 


No Out for Outler 





Vet WSB Chief il i adie Leader Has His 





Own Ideas About ‘Retirement’ 


ee 


Atlanta, Jan. 1¢. 

John Outler, Jr., general man- 
ager of WSB AM & FM and TV, 
who hung up his gloves upon 
reaching the age of retirement, has 
revealed his plans to start a new 
career aimed at, you guessed it, 
promoting radio and tv. “They may 
think they’re getting rid of me— 
but they ain't,” said Outler. “I’m 
not going to quit.” 

Outler atready has started on 
this new career via a key post with 
the Georgia Association of Broad- 
casters, which will keep him busy 
within the industry, speech-mak- 
ing, calling on radio and tv stations 
throughout the state and the U.S. 

His principal aim, he says, will 
be to instill the philosophy he prac- 
ticed during the 25 years he was 
with WSB: 

“As an essential and Integral 
part of home and community life, 
broadcasting is deserving of a lo- 
cation on the main street of the 
town—just as a bank, or a church, 
or even a newspaper.” 

First thing Outler has on his 
agenda is to light out for Phoenix, 
Ariz., where he will attend the 
meeting of the National Assn. of 
Broadcasters. 

Outler is a real pioneer in broad- 
casting industry, having been asso- 
ciated with WSB since 1929. After 
two years of reporting for The 
Augusta (Ga.,) Herald he became 


(Continued on page 48) 


Shape TAC Spec 
To Fit Bra Coin 


Exquisite Form Bras and the 
Grey agency have signed the re- 
cently-formed Jack Bertell-John 
Greenhut Teleyision Artists Corp. 
to package one of its two remain- 
ing one-hour specials on NBC-TV. 
Brassiere firm had an original com- 
mitment with the web to sponsor 
three one-hour specials from Las 
Vegas, but dropped the Vegas idea 
after one show while still com- 
mitted to come up with two more. 

TAC entry will be a musical 
revue type, with columnist Earl 
Wilson as host and Joel Spector 
as producer. Show has tentatively 
oa for April 18 at 8:30 
) 
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Sheen ‘Live’ for Kines 


Philadelphia, Jan. 14. 

Bishop Fulton J. Sheen will per- 
sonally conduct a live, exclusive tv 
session from the studios of WVUE 
Saturday (18) to kickoff “Life Is 
Worth Living” package, containing 
the best of his network programs. 
Half-hour kinnies will be shown 
on twice-weekly basis, Sundays at 
7 p.m. and Tuesdays at 9:30 p.m. 

The subject of Bishop Sheen’s 
live appearance has not been an- 
nounced. 


Gulf Wants Half 
Of ‘Maverick’: 
Up to Kaiser 


Gulf Oil has a $4,000,000 televi- 
sion budget kicking around and its 
agency, Young & Rubicam, is cur- 
rently in the throes of shopping 
around for time and program avail- 
abilities. Gulf for some months 
had been sitting on the tv sidelines 
of “Life of Riley” on NBC-TV, but 
it is now ready to cilmb aboard the 
video bandwagon again. 

It’s understood that Gulf 
wouldn’t be averse to sinking the 
whole $4,000,000 in a half-sponsor- 
ship stake in ABC-TV’s Sunday 
night “Maverick,” which, by virtue 
of tossing Steve Allen, Ed Sullivan 
and Jack Benny for a Trendex loss, 
is probably the standout new hit of 
the season. Whether it can latch 
on to the show will depend on 
Kaiser’s willingness to give up a 
half-interest. Since Kaiser also op- 
erates out of the same agency, it’s 
strictly a Y & R affair. 


Familiarity Brews Content 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 14. 

Pittsburgh Brewing Co. has re- 
newed Paul Long, newcaster on 
KDKA Radio, for the 12th straight 
year. 

Long first went on for the local 
sudser in 1946 and is now doing 
a pair of strips daily for them, the 
first from 6:05 to 6:15 and the 
other for 10 minutes at 11:05. 














‘SCORECARD ON 
LONG-RUNNER 


In an industry as notorious as 
network television for the rapid 
turnover of its programming, it may 
come as a surprise that nearly 20% 
of the three-network nighttime 
schedule consists of shows which 
have been on the air for five or 
more full seasons. Fact, though 
overlooked by most observers out- 
side the industry and many within, 
is nonetheless true and indicates 
that there is a central core of sta- 
bility to network programming des- 
pite the sometimes frenzied wave 
of cancellations and the accom- 
panying groans about the short life 
of tv properties. 

By actual count, there are a total 
of 20 programs on the three webs 
which are currently in their sixth 
consecutive season, and this comes 
to exactly 17% of the three-network 
total of nighttime programs. Actu- 
ally, the high program turnover in 
the rebuilding of ABC-TV tends to 
weight the picture downward, since 
at CBS the five-year vets comprise 
21% of the nighttime schedule, at 
NBC 18% and at ABC only 11%. 
The combined CBS-NBC average is 
19.7%, or 16 out of 81 programs. 

Use of the five-year term is 
merely arbitrary, and if the stand- 
ard of four years were to be used, 
the total would swell near 25%; 
three years, well above 35%. But 
the five-year standard pinpoints 
dramatically the surprising stability 
the industry does have, in spite of 
its insatiable appetite for material 
and new personalities. 

Moreover, the stability extends 
to sponsor loyalties as well. Fully 
half of the 20 shows still retain 
their original sponsorship of six 
seasons ago; three-fourths have at 
least one of their original sponsors; 
only five have undergone complete 
sponsorship changes. 

Three-Web Vets 

List of the charmed circle of tv 
vets, starting with ABC, follows: 

ABC—“You Asked for It” (origi- 
nal sponsor, Skippy Peanut Butter), 
“Voice of Firestone” ((original 
sponsor), “Ozzie & Harriet” and 
“Wednesday Night Fights.” (“Fire- 
stone” and “Fights” both switched 
to ABC from other webs but have 
been on the air continuously for 
more than five years). 

CBS—‘“Jack Benny” (original 
sponsor, Lucky Strike), “Talent 
Scouts” (original sponsors, Lipton 
and Toni), “Schlitz Playhouse” 
(original sponsor), “Studio One” 
(original sponsor, Westinghouse), 
“I’ve Got a Secret” (original spon- 
sor, R. J. Reynolds), Ed Sullivan 
(half original sponsorship, Mer- 
cury), “What’s My Line,” (half orig- 
inal sponsorship, Jules Montenier, 
now part of Helene Curtis), “Burns 
& Allen” half original sponsorship, 
Carnation), Red Skelton. 

NBC—“Kraft Theatre” (original 
sponsor), “Gillette Friday Night 
Fights” (original sponsor), “Your 
Hit Parade” (original sponsor, 
American Tobacco), Groucho Marx 
(half original sponsorship, Ply- 
mouth-DeSoto), “Dragnet” (half 
original sponsorship, Liggett & 
Myers), “Life of Riley” and “This 
Is Your Life.” 








An Old Tribal Custom 


African natives, now accus- 
tomed to touring American 
camera units shooting location 
footage, have reached the 
point where they’ve organized 
and set rigid payment_scales 
for work before the cameras, 
even to the. extent of having 
different scales for different 
tribes in the same area. 

So reports Gil Ralston, pro- 
ducer on Lowell Thomas’ 

. “High Adventure” series on 
CBS. But the topper, accord- 
ing to Ralston, just back from 
location shooting in the Bel- 
gian Congo, came when the 
spokesman for members of a 
pygmy tribe asked if they 
were to be paid extra for 
reruns, 





TV Bout Sponsors Set Publicity 
Fund to Offset Bum Press Rap 
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Bing’s Long Beach AM’ er 


Hollywood, Jan. 14. 

‘Bing Crosby added another prop- 
erty to his string of investments as 
one of the nev owners of KFOX, 
radio s‘ation in nearby Long 
Beach. 

His partner in the project is 
Kenyon Brown, who with Crosby 
and others in a syndicate recently 
bought KCOP, telestation in Hol- 
lywood. 


Arlene Francis 


Ankles Daytime; 
Prep Night Entry 


Arlene Francis and NBC-TV 
have decided to call it quits on her 
“Arlene Francis Show” daytime 
strip, and the web has agreed to 
finance the pilot of a new half- 
hour nighttime show for her in- 
stead. Decision to cancel the day- 
timer, which replaced half of her 
old “Home” vehicle at 10 to 10:30 
cros@the-board, was a mutual one; 
combination of low ratings, plus 
physical strain on Miss Francis, 
plus her desire to devote more 
time on the new nighttime prop- 
erty, were responsible. 

No cancellation date has been 
set on the daytimer yet; it’s to be 
at NBC’s convenience and is ex- 
pected to be around the middle 





of next month. NBC hasn't made | good 


a choice of a replacement, but has 
narrowed the field to three audi- 
ence participation shows, two of 
them being packaged in New York 
and one on the Coast. Joe Cates 
and Barry & Enright reportedly 
are the Gotham packagers invol- 
ved. Web hopes to make a choice 
within two weeks. 

New nighttime package, still un- 
titled, is deseribed as a “comedy 
with dramatic overtones,” with 
Miss Francis, who owns the pack- 
age, playing a running part rather 
than merely hosting. It’s being 
produced by Martin Goodman, her 
manager, and scripted by David 
Shaw. Geodman hasn’t set a pro- 
duction date on the pilot yet, but 
NBC wants it in the can by March 
1, in time for the spring selling 
season, so that actual filming is 
only a matter of weeks away. NBC 
will finance the pilot 100%. 

“Arlene Francis Show” has been 
on for only five months, having 
started in August as one of the 
“Home” replacements. Miss Fran- 
cis has been plagued by physical 
injuries (a broken leg), for one 
thing, and more importantly from 
NBC's viewpoint, the program 
hasn't been able to pick up audi- 
ence in pace with the rest of the 
NBC daytime lineup. 


Hailey’s ‘Medicine’ 
2-Parter as 90-Min. 
One-Shot On BBC-TV 


Arthur Hailey’s “No Deadly 
Medicine,” done last month as a 
two-parter on “Studio One,” has 
been purchased by the British 
Broadcasting Corp., for spring 
production as a 90-minute play. 
Though BBC-TV has presented 
seven Hailey works before, all but 
one have been kinescopes of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corp.’s 
productions. Until the deal for 
“Medicine,” the only live BBC tel- 
ecast of a Hailey play was “The 
Transmogrification of Chester,” 
done last month 

Hailey is due to go to London 
in mid-April to research a new 
teleplay at Scotland Yard, and it’s 
possible he’ll do the necessary cut- 
ting on “Medicine” to get it down 
to the 90 minutes. However, be- 
cause of the commercials and the 
recapitulation in the “Studio One” 
version, only four to six minutes 
will actually have to be cut. 





-|nod to Communications 





Televised boxing has been get- 
ting the one-two from dozens of 
widely-read ters. To 
soften accusations of dullness and 
cheapness and, in a more positive 
vein, to simply build audiences, 
one of the two boxing stanzas now 
on web television is about to kick 
off a $1,000-a-week publicity binge, 

The producer and the co-pon- 
sors of the Wednesday night fights 
on ABC-TV are forking out the 
publicity coin. This is in addition 
to regular network publicity coy- 
erage. 

Mennen and Miles Labs and Les- 
ter Malitz, the producer, gave the 
Counsel- 
lors Inc., the McCann-Erickson 
publicity arm. Some time ago, 
News Alliance handled publicity 
for the fights, but it has been a 
few years since boxing sponsors 
have paid their own flack freight. 

Apart from the cynica! press 
notices and the dearth of top 
pugilistic , talent, the tv boxing 
bouts, both those on ABC and the 
Friday night Gillette fisticuffs on 
NBC, are off over the past three 
years in their ratings. There has 
been a slow but generally steady 
decline in the viewing audience, ac- 
cording to the Nielsen October, 
March and July ratings for 1955 
(when the Wednesday night fights 
were on CBS), 1956 and 1957, 
However, the dropoff is not totally 
consistent, producer Malitz point- 
ed out that the latest November 
report for ABC fights, even against 
“Annie Get Your Gun,” were no 
more than a point behind the same 
time in 1956. What he did stress, 
and what the International Boxing 
Club previously stressed, is re- 
gardless the ratings, the fights sell 
S. 

Renewals by Mennen and Miles 
with Malitz are due shortly. Both 
sponsors indicated a_ satisfaction 
with the show, and the producer 
said he expected them to renew. 
Officials of Maxon, agency for Gil- 
lette on NBC, could not be reached 
for comment. 

Cost of the fights on ABC is about 
$23,000 a week and, as is also the 
case with NBC fighters, a special 
kitty has to be laid aside above that 
amount to pay for championship 
matches. 


CBS Radio Grabs 
Off 3006 Billings 


CBS Radio landed a $300,000 
gross deal last week from Charles 
Pfizer & Co., the ethical drug 
house, via the 12-week purchase 
of eight weekly 74-minute day- 
time units and four weekly five- 
minute “impact plan” nighttime- 
weekend segments. Deal; set via 
Dowd, Redfield & Johnstone, be- 
gins this week. 

At the same time, the network 
did some fast reshuffling on the 
program front. With Longines- 
Wittnauer cutting back its Sunday 
“Symphonette” to a_ half-hour 
after trying an hour form at for 
about a month, the network in- 
stalled Dick Haymes in a musiec- 
and-chatter format Sundays at 
2:05 to 2:30 p.m. to take over the 
Longines period. At night, 
“Answer_ Please,” a new show 
starring Walter Crorkite in replies 
to listeners’ letters, has been in- 
stalled at 7:30 to 7:45 cross-the- 
board, with the plan for a night- 
time version of the new “The 
Couple Next Door” daytimer can- 
celled after one week. “Answer 
Please” slotting cuts “Amos 'n’ 
Andy Music Hall” back to 7 to 
7:20 p.m. 


NAB’s Peak 2,196 Roster 


Washington, Jan. 14. 

Membership of the National 
Assn. of Broadcasters is now. at 
ar. all-time high, with 2,196 station, 
network and associate members, 
Roster includes 1,415 AM stations, 
337 FM’s, 319 tv outlets, four ra- 
dio and three tv networks, and 118 
associates. 
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and discovered we'd w: 


We looked at the list the other day 


83 top creative awards during 1957. That's for everything 


from trade ads to posters to TV contmiercials. Of course, 
don’t mean everything in this business, but they make you 
eyes of the creative 


feel good. It’s nice to know that, in the 


pros w elem hetetsaa r work, we seem to look fairly bright. 
So, to all the artist 


engravers, 


photographers, letterers, printers, 


typographers, producers, directors, actors and 


technicians w!} Ecbelemyselomelersselaicol ic) mela -lam 


good, too!) ick to work 
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AWARDS W@N BY McCANN-ERICKSON, 1957 


American Institute of Graphic Arts/5 selections in ‘50 Best Ads of the Year" 
American Rayon Tustitule, Ine. 
The Coca-Cola Company 
Columbia Records 
Esso Standard Oil Company 
American institute of Graphic Arts/Certificate of Excellefice 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
Printing Trades Exhibit/Award of Special Merit 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
Cleveland Advertising Club/Performance Award 
The Ohio Beli Telephone Co. 
Cleveland Advertising Club/2 Performance Awards 
The Standard Oil Co. (Ohio 
1957 Editor and Publisher ROP Color Awards/1st Prize—Full Color (newspaper) 
Anderson, Clayton & Co. 
1957 Editor and Publisher ROP Color Awards/Two-Color Award 
The Carter Oil Company 
Art Directors Club of Chicago/3 Awards (posters) 
The Standard Oil Co. 4Ohio 
Art Directors Club of Chicago/1st Prize (TV commercial) 
The Standard Oil Ce. (Ohio 
Art Directors Club of Chicago/Merit Award 
‘he Commission for Green Olive Advertisi: 
International Association of Cooperatives/1st Prize (brochures) 
Diamond Walnut Growers, Inc. 
Mead Papers, Inc./*‘A top award" in national competition (4-color, magazines) 
Diamond Walnut Growers, Inc. 
National 1957 Direct Mail Advertising Association Annual Contest/2 Awards, Direct 
Mail Programs for Automotive Industry 
Chrysler Corporation (Chrysler Division) 
Best Direct Mail Campaigns of 1957/2 Selections! 


Esso Standard Oil Company 


Chrysler Corporation (Chrysler Division) 
Art Directors Club of Detroit/3 Silver Medals 
Chrysler Corporation (Chrysler Division) 


Art Directors Club of Detroit/2 Silver Medals 
Chrysler Corporation (Chrysler Division) 
Financial World/Best ‘Annual Report Ad" for industrial manufacturing companies 
Temco Aircraft ¢ orp. 
Financial World/Bronze ‘‘Oscar of Industry" for Annual Report 
Corn Products Sales Co. 
Metronome Year Book/*‘Creation of musical worth of a jazz nature” 
National Biscuit Co. 
Negro Market Poster Display Contest/Brandford Award for best Point-of-Sale Poster 
The Coca-Cola Company 
Western Advertising Art Awards/TV Award of Excellence 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 
Western Advertising Art Awards/TV Award of Merit 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 
Sponsor Magazine/Selection among top ten TV commercials of 1956 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co, (Chesterfield Cigarettes) 
Advertising Age/Selection among best TV commercials of 1956 
Liggett & Myers Tobaeco Co. (Chesterfield Cigarettes) 
Exhibition of Printing by N.Y. Employing Printers Association/Awasd of Special Merit 
En jay C ompany, Ine. 
Tide Magazine Selection in ‘Best Advertising of 1956" (magazines) 
Chrysler Corporation 
Advertising Age Panel of Advertising Women/Selection among ‘Outstanding 
Advertising companies of 1956"’ (magazines) 
Chrysler Corporation (Chrysler Division) 
Lithographers’ National Association Annual Awards Competition/Certificate of 
Award for Calendar 
Esso Standard Oil Company 
National Exhibition of Outdoor Advertising Art/First Award in Soft Drink Classification 
‘he Coca-Cola Company 
National Exhibition of Outdoor Advertising Art/Second and Third Awards in 
Gasolines and Oils Classification 
The Standard Oil Co. (Ohio) 
Natl. Exhibition Outdoor Advertising Art/2nd Awardin Auto Accessories Classification 
Atlas Supply Co. 
National Exhibition of Outdoor Advertising Art/First Award in Beers Classification 
Stegmaier Brewing Co. 
National Exhibition of Outdoor Advertising Art/6 Additional Selections in “100 
Best Posters of 1956" 
Atlas Supply Co. 
The Coca-Cola Company 
Esso Standard Oil Company . 
The Standard Oil Co. (Ohio) 
West Coast Exhibition of Advertising & Editorial Art (Los Angeles)/Award of 
Distinctive Merit for TV Commercials 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 
Society of Typographic Arts 30th Annual Design in Printing Exhibition/Selectionas . 
one of “Outstanding advertisements in Chicago area’ (magazine) 
The Commission for Green Olive Advertising 
Associated Business Publications Annual Awards/1st Award “for advertising 
Introducing new products or new packing” 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
Associated Business Publications Annual Awards/Award of Merit “‘for advertising e 
to merchandise consumer advertising to the trade” 
Donahue Sales Corp. 
Associated Business Publications Annual Awards/First Award ‘‘for advertising to 
sell services, equipment and products not for resale” 
Gilbert & Barker Mfg. Co. 
Associated Business Publications Annual Awards/Award of Merit ‘‘for advertising 
to sell en equipment, and products not for resale"’ 
ation ne. 
Saturday Review Annual Awards/Award for ‘ 
public interest’ (magazines) 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance C¢ 
Saturday Review Annual Awards/Award for 
public interest" (magazines) 
Esso Research and Engineering Co. 
Saturday Review Annual Awards/Award for 
public interest” (magazines) 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. 
Saturday Review Annual Awards/Award to “Disneyland” as a top TV program 
which “in both content and execution’’ serves the public interest 
Derby Foods, Inc. 
Greater Philadelphia Fuel Conference/Public Service Award for safety campaign 
Esso Standard Oil Company 
National Safety Council/Alfred P. Sloan Award for promoting highway safety 
Esso Standard Oil Company 
Dallas Press Ciub/1st Prize for print ad 
The Statler Hilton Hotel, Dallas 
San Francisco Art Directors Ninth Annual Exhibition/Award of Excellence for 
TV commercial series 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 
1957 Advertising Association of the West Crafts Competition/Honorable Merition 
for magazine advertising 
California Packing Corp 
1957 Better Copy Contest of Public Utilities Advertising Association/5 Awards 
The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. 
Art Directors Club of Cleveland/5 First Awards, 8 Merit Awards 
Anchor-Hocking Glass Corp. 
is Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co, 
igen Tailoring Co. % 
Mead Corporation 
The Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 
The Standard Oil Co. (Ohio) 
ed Ideas for Home Buliders Contest, The Producers’ Council, Ine./Certificate 
of Merit 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


‘distinguished advertising in the 
“distinguished advertising in the 


“distinguished advertising in the 
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ARIETY- ARB FEATURE FILM CHART 


Vaniety’s weekly chart, based on ratings furnished American Research Bue feature period and share of audience, since these factors reflect the effectiveness 
reau’s latest reports on feature films and their cumeution covers 120 cities. Each of the feature and audience composition, ‘.e., a late show at 11:15 p.m. would hardly 
week, the 10 top-rated features in a particular city will be rotated. have any children viewers, but its share of ‘audience may reflect dominance in that 

Factors which would assist distributors, agencies, stations and advertisers in time period. In the cities where stations sell their feature programming on @ multi 
determining the effectiveness of a feature show in a specific market have been stripped basis utilizing the same theatrical throughout the week a total rating for the 
included in this Variety chart. Listed below ig such pertinent information regarding total number of showtfgs for the week is given, the total rating not taking into account 
features as their stars, release year, original production company and the present the duplicated homes factor. Barring unscheduled switches in titles the listed features 
distributor included wherever possible along with the title. Attention should be paid for the particularly rated theatrical filmed shbw are as accurate as could be ascer- 
to such factors as the time and day, the high and low ratings for the measured tained from a multiplicity of station and other data. 




















CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


ARB SHARE OF NOVEMBER, 1957 
TOP 10 TITLES AND OTHER DATA : TME SLOT RATING HIGH LOW AUDIENCE TOP COMPETING SHOWS RATING 
1, WEE WILLIE WINKIE— Shirley Temple 27.4 28.3 26.6 63.0 Cees: ic. assed warenete NE an ou oa 9.4 
Shirley Temple, Victor McLaglen, Cesar Sun. Nov. 17 Hall of Fame ......++++++ cock WOU “oocveeecdee 
Romero; 1937; 20th Century Fox; NTA. 5:00-6:30 p.m. 
WCHS 
2. HIGH NOON— Late Show 25.0 28.3 21.3 68.3 News; Weathercast ......... WEAR. ccacscus 10.8 
Gary Cooper, Grace Kelly; 1952; United Sat. Nov. 16 Weathercast; They Died With 
Artists; NTA, 11:00-12:45 a.m, Their: Boots On, Nitewatch...WSAZ ........ 7.6 
WCHS 
3. BELLS OF ST. MARY’S— Late Show > 16.2 24.1 13.3 66.1 News; Weathercast . -WSEAZ sescoce BI 
Bing Crosby, Ingrid Bergman; 1945; RKO; Fri. Nov. 15 Weathercast; Treasure, of Sierra 
NTA. 11.10-12:45 a.m. Madre, Nitewatch .......... WEAR caceces. 6.9 
WCHS 
4. OUT OF THE DEPTHS— | Mystery Theatre 11.4 12.2 10.5 31.1 Comedy Time ..........0+.+:: WSAZ ..ccese: 13.8 
Jim Bannon, Ross Hunter; 1945; Columbia; Thurs. Nov. 14 Spinach Playhouse .......... WHAE dicc ose 19.6 
Screen Gems. . 5:00-6:30 p.m. Mickey Mouse Club .......... WHIN .scccce- 143 
WCHS 
5. BOSTON BLACKIE GOES TO Mystery Theatre 10.1 10.8 9.8 27.5 Comedy: “Tig - 3... Fae cies 04% a ee 16.5 
HOLLYWOOD— Mon. Nov. 18 Spinach Playhouse .......... WSAZ ..ccees 21.0 
Chester Morris, Richard Lane; 1942; Col- 5:00-6:30 p.m. ? 
umbia; Screen Gems. WCHS 
6. CRIME DOCTOR— Mystery Theatre 9.3 10.1 8.7 24.9 Cambbtiy Te «cc Geek ccs ets WR Gakics ves 145 
Warner Baxter, Margaret Lindsay; 1943; Wed. Nov. 13 Spinach Playhouse .......... WSAZ <cccces- BOD 
Columbia; Screen Gems 5:00-6:30 p.m. 
WCHS 
6. THE GAY FALCON— Mystery Theatre 9.3 10.1 8.0 27.3 Pl ee ere ee WRAL. occesee BB 
George Saunders, Wendy Barry; 1941; Fri. Nov. 15 Spinach Playhouse ............ WSAZ cece .--20.0 
RKO; C&C. 5:00-6:30 p.m. 
WCHS 
6. THE WESTERNER— Western Theatre 93 9.8 8.7 49.5 seared Tae... ceekaeesccexs WOMB scabs. <- 10.0 
Tim McCoy; 1935; Columbia; Screen Gems. Sat. Nov 16 
1:30-2.45 p.m. 
WSAZ 
1. KING'S ROW-— Nitewatch 8.0 94 63 57.1 Purple Heart, Premier Per- 
. Ronald Reagon, Ann Sheridan, Robert Mon. Nov. 18 SOUIANNS 15:5... oo es cs sos SRE on cutie o's 78 
Cummings, Betty Field; 1941; Warner 11:20-1:30 a.m. 
Brothers; Associated Artists Productions. WSAZ 
8. PURPLE HEART— Premiere Performance 78 15.7 49 43.1 News; Weathercast ........... CN ica. 12.2 
Dana Andrews, Richard Conte, Farley Mon. Nov. 18 Weathercast; Kings Row, 
Granger; 1944; 20th Century Fox; NTA 11:10-1:00 a.m. PO, icc Sens> ove evade WBA sccccece 8.0 
Film Network. WCHS 
ALTOONA, PA. 
7 
1. JOHNNY BELINDA— Worlds Best Movies 24.7 31.4 16.2 79.4 Weather; Penn Playhouse..... WIRG fideo ses 64 
Jane Wyman, Lew Ayres; 1948; Warner Fri. Nov. 8 
Brothers; Associated Artists Productions. 11:20-1:15 a.m. 
. WFBG 
2. THE FIGHTING 69TH— Worlds Best Movies 16.6 17.6 149 75.1 Weather; If You Could ~~ 
James Cagney, Pat O’Brien, Dennis Mor- Sun. Nov. 10 Cook, Sunday Nite Movie....WJAC ........ 6.6 
gan; 1940; Warner Brothers; Associated 11:15-12:45 a.m, 
Artists Productions. WFBG 
3. WILD GEESE CALLING— Premiere Performance 15.4 19.9 125 72.8 Weather; Diamond Theatre . 
Joan Bennett, Henry. Fonda; 1941; 20th Thurs. Nov. 7 eatre ....WJAC «0.000. 68 
Century Fox; NTA Film Network. 11:20-12:45 a.m. 
WFBG 
4. MILDRED PIERCE— Worlds Best Movies 15.3 20.9 1.0 54.6 State Trooper ............. WJAC 26.0 
Joan Crawford, Zachary Scott, Jack Car- Sat. Nov. 9 Stranger on Horseback, Alle- et 
son, Ann Blyth; 1945; Warner Brothers; 11:00-1:30 a.m. gheny Playhouse ........... WJAC 149 
Associated Artists Productions. WFBG a Ve teen tee 
5. STRANGER ON HORSEBACK Allegheny Playhouse 14.9 15.5 13.5 43.8 Mildred Pierce, Worlds Best 
Joel McCrea; 1955; United Artists; United Sat. Nov. 9 Movies a its WFBG 153 
Artists-TV. 11:30-12:45 a.m. CAAeee rete ee) OR Br er a ae ee oe die i cal 
WJAC 
6. HIGH SIERRA— Worlds Best Movies 14.4 20.6 7.1 80:0 Weather; Wednesday Nite 
Humphrey Bogart, Ida Lupino, Arthur Wed. Nov. 6 Movie SE Leet esa) WJAC 49 
Kennedy; 1941; Warner Brothers Asso- 11:20-1:00 a.m. ee ee eee : 
ciated Artists, Productions. WFBG 
7. DODGE CITY— Worlds Best Movies 12.6 16.9 6.4 76.8 Weather; Championship Bowl- 
Errol Flynn, Olivia de Havilland, Ann Mon. Nov. 11 es, ce. WJAC 76 
Sheridan; 1939; Warner Brothers; Asso- eee Ot aa lian OP ee ah Pee an os) ee gh ch ee os0 9-6. 3 
ciated Artists Productions. WFBG 
8. FIGHTER SQUADRON— Worlds Best Movies 11.1 15.5 6.4 74.5 Dr. Christian- ......, WJAC 8.8 
Edmond O’Brien, Robert Stack; 1948; War- Tues. Nov. 12 hii tina. wean. Tes y 
ner Brothers; Associated Artists Produc- ee EE ee Ce a Fea ei ee Ble ee eh 
tions. WFBG 
9. DUDES ARE PRETTY PEOPLE— Feature Theatre 6.9 7.1 6.4 31.2 As the World T 
Jimmy Rogers, Noah Beery, Jr; 1942; Fri. Nov. 18 Seek ter Sees eo en 44 
United Artists; Governor Television Serv- :30-2:30 p.m. Guidine ti4 , | eee a “ 
rang WIAC ar eres Wee cca es 135 
10. IF YOU COULD ONLY COOK— Sunday Nite Movie 6.6 7.4 6.1 28.1 The Fighti . 
Jean Arthur, Herbert Marshall; 1935; Col- Sun. Nov. 10 Movies ms ten Worlds oe WEBG 168 
umbia; Screen Gems. Saceerneee am. RR a Seer ke eM a eR ae ee ee oer re ; 


WJAC 
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+++ 


The Last Word 
“The Last Word” in moving to a 
new slot on CBS-TV ran right irto 
a controversy that is rocking not 
only semantie circles but also in- 


volves the right of Variety and) 


Madison Ave., among others, to en- 
large the English language and 
coin its own words. President 
Eisenhower's use of the word 
“finalized” in his State of the 
Union message was described by 
the N.Y. Times as a usage of bu- 
reaucrats. Panelists John Mason 
Brown, Max Lerner and novelist 
Mary McCarthy hit Ike for using 








Musial, accompanied by brief film 
clips of their feats. 


|; possess a rhyme or reason, Sullivan 
| launched into music by seven kids 
from the Eastman School of Music. 
The five unsure, gawky marim- 
baists in the combo offered an 
oddly effective musical demonstra- 
tion. Italo thrush Elena Guisti 
manifested more decolletage than 
talent in her rendition of “Arriver- 
devci Roma.” 
Jimmy Valentine, two dancers with 
; only two legs between them, gave 
|a rousing display of fancy tap 





such a word, which they thought terping. Then it was time, a short 


was pretentious, meaningless, su- 
perfluous, ugly, hateful, ad in- 
finitum. Bergen Evans, on the 
other hand, thought that as used 
in the speech, it was quite okay. 

It used to be that the policy of 
VARIETY muggs was to coin a word 
when the legit webster couldn't be 
spelled or when orthodox words 
didn’t provide the exact shade of 
meaning. The contributions by this 

aper were long thought by the 
Tonigoaventnat set to be a filip io 
the language. At least, this sheet is 
believed by some to have enriched 
the world of gab and letters and 
made it less stiff. The word final- 
ized isn’t one of the brainier con- 
tributions, but it’s necessary to 
maintain the right of the coiners to 
Operate within the limits of logic 
and good taste—politics notwith- 
standing. The President sou'd 
have the same right as others to 
add to the growth of English. 
Query, incidentally, was submit- 
ted by Presidential press secretary 
Jim Hagerty. Maybe he shoulda 
asked Variety instead. The White 
House pressroom will get the set 
of the Encyclopedia Britanica, the 
usual reward. 

Oxford Shirttail: Prof. Evans got 
the strongest support for his posi- 
tion by the assertion of the Oxford 
English dictionary which rules that 
a suffix ending in “ize” is proper 
when attached to a derivative ad- 
ective, especially those ending in 
‘al.” We're witcha, chum. 

The panel also delved into the 
hrase “walked out on” as applied 
o Mme. Callas, who walked out 
on her audience in Rome during a 
performance of Bellim’s “Norma.” 
As the panel stated, she didn’t just 
exit. The diva doesn’t operate that 
way, if her past behavior is a cri- 
terion. As Brown stated, there is 


the implication of “we'ching.” 
Other discussion was on Machiavel- 
lian. Submitter of the query 
thought the prince was above 


sneaky politics. But as the panel 
pointed out, there were two sides 
to this gent; he showed a fine 
Italian hand in politics, but was a 
gentleman and a democrat other- 
wise. 

“The Last Word” continues to 
be a lively layout when the count 
is finalized. Jose. 





Ed Sullivan Show 

Having assumed long ago that 
a parade of important names be- 
fore his CBS-TV cameras is one 
means of keeping on top of the 
Nielsens, Ed Sullivan persistently | 
uses baseball, football, basketball | 
and Israeli soccer players, award 
winners (you name the field), poli- 
ticians, businessmen, editors, au- 
thors and even non-performiag 
performers. The latest Sullivan 
outing (12) had its share of 
paraders, four Sports Illustrated 
Athletes of the Year, an editor and 
James Arness, star of “Gunsmoke.” 
Since Sullivan must be aware that 
all parades are not entertaining, he 
tried to use Arness entertainingly. 
But Arness’ sick little gunfight 
scene was deadly, With the right 
comedy material, Sullivan could 
have trusted Arness, an actor of 
some talent, to be at least a little 
funny. 

The other dramatic portion of 
the latest ES potpourri on Sunday 
Wwas'an excerpt from Ben Hecht's 
“Winkelberg,” which opened on 
Broadway last night (Tues.). This 
capsule, with Mike Kellin playing 
the late flamboyant Greenwich 
Village bard, Maxwell Bodenheim, 
was indicative of the kind of off- 
beat drama _ theatregoers might 
have expected at the opening last 
night, but it was too short to be 
digested properly on_ television. 
Perhaps Sullivan was flushed by 
the success of the morose 23-min- 
ute segment the week before from 
Eugene O’Neill’s “Long Day’s 
Journey Into Night.” 

Hour opened with Texas Tommy 
and about 20 of his dogs, two of 
which performed while the rest 
sat perched on steel bars. This was 
a concession to the kiddies, but 
Tommy did not show himself to 
best advantage. Then came the 


parade: runner Roger Banvister, 
pitcher Johnny Podres. run7er 
Bobby Morrow and hitter Stan 


‘time, for 


“Winkelberg.” 
Sullivan got all the foregoing into 
| the first 20 minutes of the show. 
| Jay Marshall, appearing twice in 
| the course of the full hour (as did 
| the marimbaists), was engaging, as 
|usual. His standard routine of us- 
|ing a painted glove instead of a 
| traditional ventriloquist dummy 
{was the program highlight. Mar- 
|shall’s humor is quick and slyly 
| sophisticated. A fine troupe of 


| Gallic dancers, headed by a pair | 
named Florence & Frederic, add- | 
ed some lively acrobatic moments | 


| to the whole, and opera star Ce- 
;sare Siepi amd Marcel Marceau, 
| the pantomimist, latter in a filmed 
| takeoff on the David and Goliath 
| Story, were also worthwhile. 
But,'on the whole, the shapeless 
mass of names, faces and talents 
| was probably not strong enough 
to keep some viewers from want- 
ing very much to switch to NBC 
and “Beauty and the Beast.” 
Art. 
} 
| Walter Winchell File 
| Walter Winchell has a file on 
more crime stories than perhaps 
|}any active newsman. Here is one 
|out of his top drawer, in which he 
| played a small part. With all its 
rocketing action and raw violence, 
it filled out the half-hour last week 
/(10) on ABC-TV with teeming ex- 
citement that once the viewer was 
caught he was clutched. Appa- 


| 





rently previous issues of this se-| 


ries have fallen below this level be- 
cause the word is around at ABC 
that the sponsoring Revlon is not 


too happy with the show's rating | 


and may ask out. 
It’s hard, even for a crime writer 


‘for the pulps, to dream up a more | 


exciting framework for a vidpic 
than a three-cop killer being 
trapped in an apartment by half of 
|the. N.Y. police department. It 


was actually the true story, tagged | 


|\“*A Good Address,” of “Two-Guh” 
| Crowley and expertly synopsized by 
| Winchell himself. After plugging 
a traffic officer who “dared” give 
|him a ticket, Crowley took refuge 
in an apartment being inspected by 
a young lawyer’s wife, who was 
j}held as hostage. Every trick of 
|the department was used to cap- 
'ture Crowley without further casu- 
lalty, but he was too wily for them. 
|The cops finally blasted open the 
' door after other artifices failed and 
}ended his sensational career of 
crime. ’ 

Winchell, felt-hatted and drama- 
tically equal to the part, parried 
dialog with Crowley, played with 
| menacing exactness by Alex Dex- 
|} ter, and in clipped dramatic tones 
| tended the narration. 
| tage, Maureen Leeds displayed a 
wide range of emotions with tell- 
| ing effect, and Manning Ross as 
jher husband was properly geared 
'to the role. Direction of Bernard 
|Girard was powered with shock 
value. Revlon cosmetics were 
plugged when Crowley wasn't plug- 
ging cops. Helm. 


Dinah Shore Show 


top Broadway legit performers for 
| her New York origination Sunday 
'(12) on NBC-TV, but she still 
| couldn’t pull the hour above the 
routine vartety show bracketing. 
Fault lay in scripting and pacing 


Lady”), Art Carney (“The Rope 
Dancers”) and Chita Rivera (“West 
Side Story”) couldn’t beat. 

The hostess was her usual warm, 
tuneful and excellently bedecked 
| self working such standards as 
| There Eyes,” “That 
Feeling” and “Melancholy Baby” 
| to the hilt. Miss Andrews and Miss 
Rivera pitched in on the song de- 
partment, too, former on “I Could 





with “It’s All Right With Me” plus 
some dancing. The Andrews-Shore 
duet on “Whispering Home” had 
some charm but the femme trio on 
“I’ve Got the World On a String” 
didn’t come over too well. 

A spoof of the Drama Quartet’s 
readings, spotted early in the 





for the rest of the proceedings. 


Since the layout doesn’t have to| 


Peg Leg Bates and | 


| The show moved atong in a rush. | 


As the hos- | 


Dinah Shore wrapped up three) 


that even Julie Andrews (“My Fair | 


Old | 


Have Danced All Night” and latter | 


Carney and Miss Shore did a hokey 
vaude turn that had some bright 
moments, but it was ied by 
some dressing room pa between 
em that never amounted too much. 

Show wound with a flair, how- 
ever, when Miss Shore and guests 
fooled around with the “Lichten- 
| Steiner Polka.” It was bright and 
gay and gave an idea of just ho 
much was missed. Gros. 





Playhouse 90 

Everybody gets knocked off but 
the boy and girl, and that’s a satis- 
| fying ending after wading through 
the carnage of decimating a band 
|of baddies, as per “The Last Man” 
|on CBS-TV's “Playhouse 90” last 
week (9). No western of recent 
| Vintage has been so revolting with 
violence, tapering off only for the 
thick ply of intruding commercials. 
The so-called adult oaters are play- 
|ground stuff compared to the 


band of outlaws. 

The revenge motive explodes all 
over a small town in early Cali- 
fornia when Sterling Hayden loses 
his wife in childbirth because he 
didn’t have 87c 
needed medicine. He gathers up a 
band of toughies for a raid on a 
government cargo of $100,000 in 
geld. Once made off with and the 
loot cached, the men fight among 
each other on division of the 
spoils. One by one the gang suc- 
cumbs to gunfire and it becomes a 
matter of survival between Hayden 
j}and Lee Phillips and the favor of 
Carolyn Jones, who might have 
passed for Keely Smith (Louis 
Prima &). When it looks like Hay- 
‘den will have all the loot to him- 
self and the gal to boot, a shot 
from her brings down Hayden in 
a heap. She never did care much 
|for Hayden, anyway, despite that 
‘they were stitched in a_ hasty 
| marriage. 

, Characters were well chosen by 
|producer Martin Manulis and di- 
|rected by John Frankenheimer 
from the sizzling script of Aaron 
Spelling. Hayden was rough-hewn 
as the avenging band leadef but 
/it was Phillips as a southern hiljl- 
| billy who pressed him for the act- 
|ing laurels. Others suited to their 
|casting were Wallace Ford, Hurd 
| Hatfield, Mark Richman and a 
passel of well meaning citizens. 

| Continuity after the first half- 
hour was broken too often for the 
|sales pitch. It got downright an- 
noying. Helm. 





Shower of Stars 

“Shower of Stars” on CBS-TV 
(9) went to a lot of pains to ex- 
hibit a pedestrian show. There was 
| much talent for this one-hour per- 
iod. Actually, no one did badly, but 
| nothing was good enough to stand 
/out, and result was an even tem- 
pered show that could incite 
neither huzzahs nor hatred. 

There were moments when Jack 
Benny looked like he was getting 
places. Having written a dreadful 
song, he tried to get recordings 
|either by Tommy Sands, or Jo 
Stafford and her bandleader hus- 
band Paul Weston. However, that 
bit just didn’t have enough sta- 


into it by Benny and Ed Wynn, 
et al. Straights on the show was 
the térp offering by Chiquita & 
Johnson, a lithe pairing. Jose. 


‘CLEVELAND’S WEWS 
CLIMBS LIVE LADDER 


Cleveland, Jan. 14. 
the Scripps - Howard 





WEWS, 


Cleveland outlet which spent $2,-| 


250,000 for a new building last 
| to show films.” 


schedule for live shows, and ac- 
| cording to general manager James 
C. Hanrahan, “now that we have 
the facilities, we intend to give our 
audiences more live shows than 
ever before.” 

Highlight of the live festival is 
a plan to present the Cleveland 
Orchestra in five half-hour tele- 
casts as a Starter. 


permission to televise its afternoon 
rehearsals. - 
| personalities will be featured dur- 
ing January, on the “One O'Clock 


30 to 90 minutes. Talent lineup 
|for the 90-minute live strip in- 
cludes Beverly Sills, operatic so- 


prano; Paul Hodges, once a WEWS" With Wolf Mankowitz, Malcolm) 


star, and Barbara Page, Cleveland 
singer. 

Hanrahan said: “As fast as the 
| ideas occur to us, we will add to 
live programming. This is no fiash 
in the pan. We want to utilize this 
| building to the fullest extent. 
| 





Dick Dewitt has joined the an- 


show, misfired and left a bad taste | nouncing staff of KDLK Del Rio,| and broadcaster, 


Tex. 


feudin’, fightin’ and shootin’ of this | 


to pay for the) 


mina, despite the effort pumped | 





| IVANHOE 
| With Roger Moore, Robert Brown, 

John Pike, Anthony Dawson 
Executive Producer: Peter Rogers 
Producer: Bernard Coote 
Director: David Macdonald 
Writer: Benedict Berenberg 
|30 Mins., Wed. (8), 7 p.m. 
Associated-Rediffusion, from 

London (film) 

The first British vidpie series 
|sponsored by Screen Gems, 
“Ivanhoe,” falls into the bracket 
of adventure costume drama which 
seems to have a substantial degree 
of popularity on both sides of the 
Atlantic. First episode, aired from 
London in an early evening slot, 
set a fairly high standard in pro- 
duction quality and indicated pos- 





| sibilities of a subsequent rerun in | 


the children’s time segment. 

Roger Moore, who plays the title 
role, is a fresh, youthful and ener- 
getic hero, but doesn't too easily 
| suggest the virile Sir Walter Scott 
character. That’s a minor criticism, 
however, as the initialler, at any 
|rate, abounded with action and 
|there was more than enough in- 
‘cident to compensate for other 
| deficiencies. 
| Loosely based on the Scott tales, 
the first in the skein told a twofold 
story depicting how Ivanhoe res- 
cued a peasant and his sen from 
the villainous Sir: Maurice; and 
showed how he foiled the plan of 
Prince John to usurp the throne 
of England while his brother Rich- 
ard the Lionhearted-was held pris- 
oner in Europe. .; 

Production values were first- 
grade and photography above 
average. The script wes designed 
clearly to keep dialog to a mini- 
mum and action te a maximum. 
Performances were on an average 


j 


level. , Myro. 

SISTER 

With Fay Compton, Hugh Burden 
Harry Hutcheson, Carmei 
O’Sharry 


Executive Producer: Dennis Vance 
Producer-Director: Philip Saville 
60 Mins; Sun. 9:30 p.m. 

ABC-TV, from Manchester 

Like many psychological plays, 
in which the people and the at- 
mosphere are more urgent to the 
| proceedings than the plot or the 
situations, Sidney. Carroll’s play, 
| “Sister,” suffered from lack of 
|elbow room. In 60 minutes there 
was too little time to fill out the 
characters and show their motiva- 
tion: Also the studiously builtup 
atmosphere of sinister threat faded 
every 15 minutes when the com- 
mercials jerked viewers back to 
reality. 

Timothy O'’Brien’s sets, repre- 
senting a large, straggling ornate 
villa,, were topnotch. Just right 
for the eerie, offbeat atmosphere 
that the author had visualized. The 
yarn concerned a woman's com- 
panion hired for his aunt by a 
suave, sybaritic young man with 
a penchant for playing with toy 
soldiers and for playing himself 
at chess on a board the size of a 
| boxing ring. Conditions of the 
hiring immediately set the’ mood 
of mystery. The companion had to 
be the same age (63), height, 
weight and coloring of the aunt, 





| Foreign 


appearance of an article express- 
ing his views on British royalty in 
an American magazine, to discuss 
his views on the merits of being 
an individualist. Muggeridge, whe 
stakes a claim to being a break- 
away from the flock, was qu 
by Mankowitz on his oudlook 
towards life, and provided an in- 
teresting 15 minutes with his elab- 
orate replies. Aim of the show is 
for the resident host to discuss 
questions of the day with “people 
who know about them.” The first 
offering provided practically no 
animated moments of conversation 
as both men appexred to be in 
agreement on the topic, but future 
programs well lead te some fire- 
works with Mankowitz in the in- 
terrogator’s chair. 

“Conflict” will certainly make a 
contribution towards balancin 
rograms, but is a very doubtf 

t as a big audience catcher. 

Bary. 





THE SHINING HOUR 

With Elizabeth Sellars, Marian 
Spencer, Peter Wyngarde, Wil- 
liam Devlin, Diana Fairfax, Clif- 
ford Elkin 

Writer: Keith Winter 

Producer-Director: William Kot- 
cheff 

60 mins., Sun., 9:35 p.m. 


ABC-TV, from M ester 
After a previous last-minute 
cancellation of “The Shining 


Hour,” because of a camera fault, 
the offering finally made it to the 
screen a week later with only one 
cast change. The play was first 
produced at the St. James Theatre 
London, in 1934 with Raymond 
Massey and Gladys Cooper in the 
Starring roles. The somewhat mor- 
bid plot appears to have weathered 
the years reasonably well and 
transferred to ty without much 


difficulty. A well suited production 
tem was set by William Kot- 
cheff and a good set resulted in 


the right atmosphere. 

The plot concerned the arrival 
home from the East of Henry Lin- 
den, eldest brother of a simple 
living farming family, with his new 
and attractive wife, Lise. Her in- 
trusion into the close-knit family 
circle is resented by Hannah, the 
leader of the or yo David, owner 
of the farm and already married, 
falls for the new arrival’s charms, 
which results in the suicide of his 
wife, and the youngest member of 
the Linden clan, Mickey, also 
proves that Lise has some irre- 
Sistible quality by forcing himself 
upon her. ; 

Notable performances were 
given by Elizabeth Sellars (Lise) 
Peter Wyngarde (David), an 
Diana Fairfax, the wife who is 
driven to suicide. Marian Spencer, 
who took over the role as Hannah 
from Angela Baddeley, was con- 
vincing. Bary. 





_ Foreign TV Followup 








| Sunday Night at The Palladium 


Following in the footsteps of 


It was pretty obvious from the ;S0me hip emcees who've handled 





i round the bend at the recent 


|replace the loved Sister. 
year, doesn’t plan to use it “just | course, the young man was after | 
On the contrary,|his aunt’s money. He planned to 
station has revamped its afternoon | wait till the two lonely old women 
| were irrevocably attached to each 
| other. 
|panion, he figured that the shock 
| would cause the aunt’s death. 


WEWS also is | 


negotiating with the symphony et ond Hugh Burden struck just the 


Additionally, a num-| 


ber of entertainers and Cleveland | 
'cheson was flung in as a sinister | currently 


Club,” now being expanded from | a red herring and could easily have 


outset that the young man was up/|the show in the past, including 
to no sot. — paced Fey os Tommy Trinder, Bob*Monkhouse 
transpired that the aunt had nearly and Hughie Green, Associated 
TeleVision decided to give the job 
to actor Robert Morley. Witty, 
straightfaced Morley, however, 
didn’t appear to Be too happy with 
the chore. He did not attempt io 
jimitate the racy style of his 
| predecessors and. was content to 
| remain himself, apart from making 
somewhat obvious efforts to broad- 
len his wit to suit the audience. 
‘fajor test, however, of Morley’s 
prowess in this type of offering 
came in the normally hard to 
handle “Beat The Clock” 
contestants rform odd 
feats to win prize®. It was durin. 
this routine that the actor prov 
he was not cut out for this show 
by looking even more worried than 
‘the players. 
right note as the dubious nephew,|_ Bill topper Tommy Steele, down 
though some of his lines were |from Liverpool with part of the 
feeble in the extreme. Harry Hut-|company from the pantomime he’s 
ay a a 
i er. he was only | several numbers in his particular 
looking butler. But ~ | style and ankled through a couple 


eath of her identical twin sister. 
It seemed a kindly thought, super- 
ficially, to engage a woman 

But, of | 





Then, by firing the com- 


There was a rousing denouement, 
but the dialog was largely undis- 
tinguished and the author and di- | 
rector had much for which to thank | 
the small cast; Fay Compton as the | 
middle-aged companion and Carmel | 
O’Sharry as the eccentric aunt! 
could scarcely have been bettered 


} . i Rich. | of others to get a warm reception, 
_— <<: ¢ F |and Joan Turner, w.k. for her im- 
CONFLICT |personations, scored well with 


some good impressions of Judy 
Garland, Eartha Kitt and Yma 


M rid 
- uggeridge and her own brand of 


| Director: Peter Morley 
| 15 mins., Fri., 10 p.m. 
| Associated-Rediffusion, from Lon- | 


Sumac, 
humor. 
A couple of acrobatic terpers, 
on the Lane Bros., earned hefty mitts 
Wolf Mankowitz kicked off his | for a well worked out routine, and 
new 15-minute weekly series for|a similar reception was given to 
| Associated-Rediffusion, “Conflict,” | a novel puppet show performed by 
|by inviting Malcolm Muggeridge, | Paul and Peta, who had their dolls 
| controversial journalist, author) rocking 'n’ r~‘ling. Cyril Ornadel’s 
who recently orch and the Tiller Girls were up 
parted with the BBC following the to their usual] form. Bary. 
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PETER AND MARY SHOW 
With Peter Lind Hayes, 

Healy 4 
Producer-Director: Frank Musci- 

ello 
Musical Director: Rebert Allen 
Writers; Robert Crean, Hayes 
10 Mins., Mon.-Fri., 12:05 p.m. 
A. E. STALEY CO, 

CBS Radio, from N. Y. 
(Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan) 

Hubby and wife Peter . Lind 
Hayes and Mary Healy do a pleas- 
ant 10 minutes a day over CBS 
Radio. Their folksiness, their in- 
consequential banter and light 
song might just satisfy some of the 
noonday hausfrau listenership. 

It’s not untoward to analyze 
their cross-the-boarder as the kind 
of radio program that probably 
would not have gotten on the air 
without a sponsor, because, if 
there is any particular type of net- 
work show in abundance today, it’s 
the pleasant, folksy affair, a genre 
that doesn’t evoke extensive audi- 
ence support or latecomer sponsor 
interest, One thing this team has, 
however, is the potential of draw- 
ing a faithful, if limited following, 
one that will buy because H&H 
say SO. 

From their New Rochelle, N. Y., 
home on the day heard the duo en- 
gaged in a couple of songs, “It’s 
Not for Me to Say,” by Miss Healy, 
and a duet, “I Still Get Jealous.” 
Her voice is sweet, his is warm 
and natural. They tried an inte- 
grated commercial for a laundry 
—_—_—_—_———————— 


WOULD YOU 
MARRY 
TOMMY MANVILLE? 


Mary 


Stopped you, didn’t it? 


Weicome to the club... the 
Sound-Off Club, that is... 


les KTTV's fresh, new vari- 
ation of one of the most 
solid ideas in broadcasting 
... the vox pop. 


Following KTTV'’s popular 
“Star Shoppers; the show 
originates from a local super- 
market, catching the ladies 
in their natural habitat — 
delivering spontaneous (and 
hilarious) answers. 


There’s none of that where- 
are-you-from stuff. Bill 
Welsh asks: 


How do you handle 
a noisy drunk? 

How about teen-agers 
necking? 


How about unwed 
mothers who want 
their babies back after 
placing them for 
adoption? 


Here's the show that gives 
you the time and place for 
plenty of oh-the-spot pro- 
motion and merchandising. 


Participations — live or 
film — remote or studio — 
are $125. 


Any questions? 

Call your KTTV sales rep 

and sound off... 
Ei sIrD 


Los Angeles Times-MGM 
Television (~— 


Represented nationally by BLAIR-TV 





starch that rambled beyond com- 
mercial time limits. But these ami- 


able persons ramble through most | 


everything they do. Art 


METROPOLITAN OPERA AUDI-| 
R 


TIONS OF THE AI 

With Milton Cross, Pietro Cimara 
and ABN Symphony Orchestra; 
Marthe Stotler, Robert Kirkham, 
guesis; Bill Brophy, announcer 

Producer-Director: - William 
shall 

Wr'ter: Ira Marion 

30 Mins., Sun., 7:39 p.m, 

AEN, from New York ‘ 
Nineteen years on the air, 

“Metropolitan Opera Auditions of 


the Air” is still the same — the} 


mellifiuous, 
Milton Cross and the same, 


the nervous and the frequently 
underdeveloved talents of opera 
aspirants. Since the half-hour, 
which returned to ABN airtime 
two Sundays ago, is unsponsored, 
it doesn’t make much difference 
whether most people prefer tv and 
“Maverick,” “Jack Benny” or a 
Sabbath feature film; there must 
still be a handful of buffs who have 
sufficient curiosity to see whether 
there’s any fresh operatic talent 
around. 

Robert Kirkham, a young bari- 
tone with uncertain control and 
wavefing timbre, and soprano 
Marthe Stotler, who was better, 


handled two selections apiece and | 


joined in a duet from Massenet’s 
“Thais”-““Bathe My Hands and Lips 
With Water.” 

Plugs are in order for the nice 
continuity by Ira Marion and the 
strong musical support given by 
the Met’s Pietro Cimara beh'nd 
the baton. Art. 


No Outler Out 


=e ~COntinued from page 3B See 

















an advertising salesman for The 
Atlanta Journal. Outler joined 
WSB’s staff as commercial mana- 
ger and bookkeeper and was the 


first salesman to peddle a com-| 


mercial announcement for the sta- 
tion. It was about that time that 


Journal management, which own-| 


ed WSB, decided to make 
thing pay for itself.” 

Outler’s guiding hand was at the 
throttle as .WSB progressed from 
the teapot era of radio into the 
50,000-watt stage and then plunged 
into television with both feet. To 
the early slogan, “Voice of the 
South,” was added the word “eyes,” 
since WSB-TV was first video sta- 
tion to hit the air below the Mason 
& Dixon Line. 

Just like he went through the 
swaddling clothes days of WSB 
radio (long-time NBC affiliate) he 
helped nurse WSB-TV through in- 


“the 


Mar- | 


learned narration of | 
Su- | 
perior orchestral backgrounds for | 


|fancy, culminating in the byilding 
lof a $1,500,000 home for the sta- 
tion and known as White Columns 
because of its antebellum archi- 
tecture. At this time WSB is com- 


pleting a $500,000 improvement 
|program on station’s mechanical 
facilities. 


Outler’s thinking throughout his 
career has been on an industry 
\Jevel. It has been his contention 
that “what's good for the industry” 
is good for WSB. White columns, 
he contends, is a case in point. Ac- 
cording to him “(it) is something 
in which all broadcasting can take 
pride.” 

Outler is particularly proud of 
the fact that he and WSB Radio 
| pioneered religious broadcasting in 
this area. Services of the First 
Presbyterian Church, heard each 
Sunday over WSB at 11 am., is 
the oldest religious broadcast on 
any station in Georgia. 


ization and operation of the Pro- 
testant Radio and Television Cen- 
ter here. 

“We have always had a place 
for religious broadcasting,” he 
says. “This is a part of station ac- 
tivity of which we can be proud.” 
| There's one facet of broadcast- 


ing in which, Outler admits, he is| of radio. Hoffman in commenting 


no ball of fire. That’s spieling into 
'a microphone. At one time he did 
\the color for football games heard 


Outler also was active in organ- | 


| 


{ 














One of the most talked about) 
subjects on Madison Ave. is the| 
way spot and network radio got) 
off the canvas-in the latter half of| 
1957 and, this early in 1958, is mak- 
ing like Sugar Ray Robinson in a| 


click quest of his lost title. The ad; successful. 


men feel that just about the time 
that radio was buckling at the 
knees and appeared glassy-eyed at 
the wallops that it had taker from 
national advertisers who sank the 
greatest share of their budget into 
television, radio refused to take the 
count and climbed to its feet, now 
ranking as a contender for the 
media dollars. 


Bill Hoffman, in charge of ra- 
dio at BBD&O, in discussing the 
renewed confidence of national ad-! 
vertisers in radio, said that radio! 
men themselves had given up the 
“heaven help us” type of thinking. 
The Joe Culligan (NBC) and the 
Bob Eastman (ABC) approach plus 
the novel thinking by Mutual 
Broadcasting are credited with be- 
ing instrumental in the resurgence 


on the upswing of radio as it affects 
the agencies said that there is now 
greater flexibility in buying radio. 


Around the Ad Agencies 


By JACK BERNSTEIN 


ito compete with Graham MacNa-/ing point and the industry has 


over WSB radio. His aspirations} “Television has reached the level- 


mee, Ted Husing, et al., came to| come to realize that there is room 





|an abrupt halt, he explains, “when | for everyone,” he said. “There is| 
| 


I heard a recording of my voice.” | still much to be done in radio. We 


“I knew that I could not go on 
with a voice like mine and then 
criticize anybody else’s.” 


J. Leonard Reinsch, executive 


| 





need out-of-home research to find | 
out how many people are being) 
reached in automobiles and it's be-| 
come necessary for agency men to} 


| director of WSB-TV and radio, did | find out what the commercial eut-| 


not name a successor per se to| ff point is in radio saturation. In 


Outler. Portions of latter's mana- 
| gerial duties were assigned to Mar- 
|cus Bartlett, WSB-TV station man- 
jager,. with new title of general 
| manager of ty operations. Simi- 
jlarly, station manager Frank Gai- 
|ther of WSB radio becomes gen- 
eral manager of this operation, 
with part of Outler’s duties added. 
Bartlett has been associated with 
WSB since 1930, serving success- 
vily as musical director, production 
|manager and program manager of 
radio and tv operations until be- 
coming associated with tv exclu- 
sively in 1930. 

Gaither began his career with 
| WTOC, Savannah, and later came 
ito Atlanta as associate general 
manager of WGST, owned and op- 
erated by Georgia Institute of 
Technology. He came to WSB radio 
as commercial manager in 1946 
and served as commercial mana- 
ger for radio and ty before be- 
coming WSB radio's station mana- 
ger in 1951. He’s a member of the 
Standards of Good Practice Com- 
|mittee of NAB and a member of 
the program advisory committee 
of NBC Affiliates Assn. He is also 
first vice president of the Georgia 
Association of Broadcasters. 





- Inside Stuff—Radio-TV 


Over 1,300 attended last Thursday’s (9) luncheon of the Foreign 


Policy Assn. honoring NBC News’ foreign correespondents at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, N.Y. Luncheon, which will become an annual event, was 
the climax to the activities of the NBC newsmen since hitting the U.S. 
during Christmas week, when they participated in NBC-TV's “Projec- 
tion ’58,” did a series of special news shows for NBC and traveled in- 
dividually on lecture tours. Lecture tour, in the aggregate, drew over 
7,000 in 14 cities Luncheon was turned over to a group of seven of the 
NBC correspondents as a panel, each discussing one particular area 
of interest in foreign policy. Newsmen, led by Chet Huntley, were 
Joseph C. Harsch, Irving R. Levine, Welles Hangen, Frank. Bourgholt- 
zer, Ed Newman, Lief Eid and Jim Robinson. 





Terry Turner, formerly of the Akron, O., Beacon-Journal, has suc- 
ceeded Ethel Daccardo as tv-radio editor of the Chicago Daily News. 
Turner had joined the afternoon paper about three months ago. Miss 
Daccardo, who had covered the broadcasting media for the News the 
past five years, resigned around the first of the year to accept a gost 
in the tv department of Needham, Lewis & Brorby in Chicago. 





New York Metropolitan Educational Television Assn. (META) will 
begin a 15-week college course in “American Foreign Policy 101—Eu- 
rope and Asia” on WPIX Feb. 5. Program will feature Prof. John 
Stoessinger of Hunter College and will air on Wednesdays at 11:30 
a.m. to 12:30 p.m. Course won't involve academic credits for viewers, 
ee META hopes to move into that area with later educational 
entries. 





Former President Harry S. Truman's reflections on politics and gov- 
ernment will comprise the next CBS-TV “See It Now” on Feb. # Pro- 
gram will be a distillation of four days of filming of conversations be- 
tween Truman and Ed Murrow, tdken nearly a year ago but released 
now because of the timeliness of his observations. Titled “From Pre- 
cinct to President: Some Reflections by Harry S. Truman,” the program 
is being edited from 50,000 feet shot during four days last February 
in Islamorada, Truman’s vacation spot, as a historical record of his ad- 
ministration and views. 





C. Edward Little, formerly general manager of WITV in Ft. Lauder- 
dale, has been named general manager of WGMA, Hollywood, Fla. 
WGMaA is the radio outlet operated by Melody Music Ine., owned by 
Jack Barry, Dan Enright and Fred Stettner of the N:Y. packaging house 





of Barry & Enright. 


radio, the question still comes up| 
whether to use a live known per-| 
sonality or whether ‘anybody’ is} 
just as effective.” 

In programming, Hoffman feels 
that there is a need for new for-| 
mats. If stations are just playing | 
the top 40 tunes and this is being | 
heard only by teenagers, it will be | 
difficult, he says, to sell the medium | 
to national advertisers. “We have to 
reestablish the value of the radio 
network over local programming.” 
He also feels that someone is 
needed to beat the drums for the 
aural medium. “Radio has to be 
promoted as it once was and con- 
fidence has to be built up again.” 


Saturationer Upbeat? 


Nick Keesely, senior v.p. in 
charge of radio-tv at Lennen & | 
Newell, who-has in the past taken | 
issue with the prophets of doom| 
and feels that the best in tv is be-| 
ing brought to the public, sees | 
more comedy situation shows being | 
brought to the livingroom next fall. | 
Keesely, who recently returned | 
from the Coast, says that some | 
package houses are thinking in 
terms of such formats. 

The veteran agencyman says that | 
the increase in laff shows will help| 
balance television as a media of en-| 
tertainment. The public seems per-| 
turbed by the mounting world- 
wide tensions and laughter is re- 
lief for that. , 


“Good comedy doesn’t come eas- 











been looking for relief for the other 
half. The sponsor’s understanding 
with NBC at the time it bought the 
package was that the web would 
peddle off half to another sponsor 
but so far the network has been un- 
“Gun” follows “The 
Price is Right’ on Mondays at 8 
p.m. and is preceded by “Wells 
Fargo,” another click. Agency tv 
head Phil Cohen says that “this 
is a sign that tv is changing from 
a buyer’s to a seller’s market. Spon- 
sors in #958 will be buying more 
carefully and they will be more 
selective. 





Detroit—WWJ program changes 


include moving Faye Elizabeth, a ~ 


member of the original casts of 
several Broadway musicals, into 
the 9:05-9:55 a.m. platter spinning 
time; Fran Harris into the 9:55 
spot for her news and interview 
show; disk jockey Bob Maxwell 
into the 12:15-2 p.m. slot, followed 
by NBC’s afternoon of dramas be- 
ginning with “True Confessions.” 











shades 

of the 

shim 

sham 
shimmy... 
THEY'RE 
BACK | 


RACOON 
COATS 


RENT or BUY 


In all sizes and quantities. For 
guys and dolls. Guaranteed 
new and like-new condition, 
with all-new wool and milum 
linings. Each hair spanking 
clean. VINTAGE? THEY CAN 
PRACTICALLY "CHARLESTON" 
BY THEMSELVES ! 


SEE OR PHONE 


KANDU 


312 7th Ave., N.Y.C. 
LOngacre 4-3083 


Open Daily til 6:00 P.M. 
Monday thru Friday 











ily and the agency men have the) 
problem of selling the clients the) 
idea because most comedy situa-| 
tions shows need time to develop,” 
Keesely said. He cited the Danny | 
Thomas show and “Lucy” as both! 
taking a while to catch fire—“but| 
look at them now.” Cautioning| 
sponsors, Keesely feels that “if you! 
buy a situation comedy, don’t be| 
hasty. Most programs of this type | 
require facelifting to get them off! 
the ground but when you get the} 
show right, it will go on for a long} 
time. The highest ratings on tele-| 
vision shows have been netted by| 
those that have been around for a 
long time.” 
SSC&B and ‘Gun’ 


One of the unsolved mysteries 
on the Avenue has been the inability 
of Sullivan, Stauffer, Colwell &'| 
Bayles to sell off half of “Restless 
Gun,” which has ranked in the top 


Gi (\:\\ BROOKS 
since it opened. Th i xy! 
according to the sanmay denen } \ z COSTUMES 


13,000,000 viewers, Warner-Lam-| $ M7 
bert which pays half the fare has! 











EVERY DAY (ca 
ON EVERY CHANNEL 





3 West éiet $t., W.Y.C.-Tel. PL. 7-5808 























AMBITIOUS YOUNG ACTRESSES PLEASE NOTE: 
THE GASLIGHT CLUB 


Hires Pretty Cocktail Waitresses for a Lucrative Evening 
Job, Full or Part Time. 


Phone MRS. HIRSH, PLaza 1-2055 for Interviews 
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Gov't Studying Appeal After Loss 


Of Antitrust 


Philadelphia, Jan. 14. 


Suit Vs. RCA-NBC 


j ethics and good faith of the Gov- 


The Government’s next move is|€mmment in instituting the suit. 


being awaited here following dis- 
missal of its antitrust case against 
Radio Corp. of America and its 
subsidiary, the National Broadcast- 
ing Co., by Judge William H. Kirk- 
patrick in U. S. District Court. 

Major speculation centered upon 
whether the Government would 
contest Judge Kirkpatrick’s deci- 
sion. and counsel for the Anti-Trust 
Division of the Dept. of Justice 
admitted they are 
possibility of an appeal. 
peal is taken, 
would be able to bypass the Third 
District’s Appellate Court and take 
the case right to the U. S. Supreme 
Court. 

It was pointed out that the 
Justice Dept.’s delay of a year in 
bringing the RCA-NBC 
didn’t make it the strongest case 


If an ap- 


to take before the highest tribunal. | 


Locally, it was thought there was 
Fa possibility that the antitrust unit 
might transfer its attentions to the 
more recent sale of the WCAU 
stations to CBS for $20,000,000. 
Trial on A-T Peg 

If, as is anticipated, Govern- 
ment counsel Bernard Hollander 
elects to carry the issue to the Su- 


preme Court, a reversal of the Dis- | 
trict Court's decision would mean | 


only that the antitrust action must 
then be brought to trial. 

In the action filed here Dec. 4, 
1956, the defendant firms had been 
accused of unlawfully conspiring to 
obtain five of the nation’s televi- 
sion stations, including WRCV 
radio, then known as KYW, WRCV- 
TV, Ch. 3, then known as WPTZ. 
In a trade with Westinghouse 
Broadcasting Co., NBC gave up its 
Cleveland outlets and $3,000,000 
for the two Philly stations. The 
sale was approved by the Federal 
Communications Commission on 
Dec. 21, 1955. 

In an eight-page decision Judge 
Kirkpatrick upheld the three basic 
contentions of Bernard G. Segal, 
defense attorney. Segal argued 
that the transaction had been ap- 
proved by the FCC as a valid ex- 
ercise of its discretion; that the 
Government. If it had any question, 
should have raised them before the 
FCC, and that once the FCC ap- 
proval had been obtained, the 
Government should have gone be- 
fore the U. S. Court of Appeals, in 
the District of Columbia. 


studying the | 


the Government | 


action | 


| Judge Kirkpatrick pointed out that | 
not | 


the FCC approval 
granted until four months after 
|the antitrust division had been 
officially notified of the proposed 
transaction and alerted for any 
possible antitrust features.” 

He further noted that “The con- 
| Summation of the transaction oc- 
curred after time for the appeal 
from the commission’s order had 


“was? 


expired. The present suit was not | 
filed until December, 1956, and it | 


presented no new facts, and noth- 
ing which the Government had 
| not known for over a year, and no 
| satisfactory explanation for the de- 
lay in the filing the suit is forth- 
coming.” 

Both parties to the sale had pre- 

sented full information to the FCC 
| and received permission to proceed 
with the transaction, the judge 
| pointed out. “The sale involved 
not only an exchange of millions 
of dollars worth of property but 
| $3,000,000 in cash, together with 
| extensive changes in personnel, 
| organization and operating proce- 
}dures. Under these circumstances, 
}the orderly administration of law 
requires that this court dismiss the 
action,” the judge declared. 

The FCC requested and obtained 
|from the parties all the informa- 
jtion which the Government now 
|has and upon which it based its 
suit. “The FCC was under a duty 
to pass upon the issues presented 
| by this evidence,” Judge Kirkpa- 
| trick declared. “The parties have 


| Stipulated that the FCC decided all 


| issues relating to the exchange 
| which it could lawfully decide, 
‘In Public Interest’ 

| “There is no doubt, in finding 
| that the exchange was in the pub- 
jlie interest, it necessarily decided 
| that the exchange did not involve 
| a violation of a law which declares 
|and implements a basic economic 
| policy of the United States. Later 
| statements by its chairman as well 
| as the opinion of one of its com- 
| missioners in granting the license, 
| which may be construed to mean 
| that the FCC did not consider the 
|Government would be precluded 


from prosecuting by its decision, | 


cannot affect the situation. 

“The antitrust division at all 
| times was fully apprised of the 
| proceedings and the facts upon 
| which the Commission acted. The 


Segal took this position last No- | Government did not appeal and 


vember in argument before Judge | 
Kirkpatrick, when he attacked the 
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HOTEL andCBATHS 


WOT SPRINGS NATIONAL PARK, ARKANSAS 


High blood pressure? Taut nerves? 
Arthritis? Rheumatism? Are these 
your symptoms? Then relax in the 
soothing radioactive thermal waters 
at this spa. At the Arlington relaxa- 
tion and luxury are yours. The 
new Dorothy Draper decor is 

yours to enjoy. 


write for your 
color folder 


R. E. McEACHIN, 
Generel Monoger 
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waited for approximately one year | 
before it began the present suit | 
which admittedly is based on noth- | 
ing which the commission did not | 
have before it. 

“There remains a compelling | 
reason why this suit should not be | 
proceeded with,” Judge Kirkpa- | 
trick observed. “In appealing to | 
the court's discretion ‘to exercise 
its equitable jurisdiction, the Gov- | 
ernment stands in no different po- 
sition from that of a private in- 
dividual. It has never been held 
that the Government is entitled 
automatically to equitable relief.” 

A La Private Individuals 

In his argument to the court last 
November, Segal had stressed the 
point that “the Government is not 
beyond the requirements of fair 
play in its dealings with private 
individuals.” 

“Had the Justice Department | 
taken the proper steps its conten- | 
tions could have been determined | 
in an orderly fashion. The com- 
panies, in reliance on FCC approv- 
al, which the Justice Dept. left un- | 
challenged, consummated transac- | 
tions involving millions of dollars 
and made vast changes effecting 
not only the companies but their | 
personnel as well. 

“Now the Justice Dept. wants 
to subject beth companies to costly | 
litigation to defend a transaction | 
which was consummated in good 
faith and with reliance on the ap- | 
proval of a qualified Government | 
regulatory agency,” Segal said. 


| 
NEW FV’ER IN SASK. 
Regina, Sask., Jan. 14. | 

New station in southwestern 
Saskatchewan is CJFB-TV, Swift 
Current, operated by Swift Current} 
Telecasting Co., comprised of city) 
businessmen. President and general 
manager is William Forst. 

Forst built radio station CKSW,}| 
Swift Current, in 1956 and headed) 
it as general manager and technical) 
director until the spring of 1957.| 
He also built radio stations at Daw- 
son Creek, B. C., Red Deer, Alta.,| 
and Saskatoon, Sask, : 





‘ABC-TV in Japan’ 
ABC-TV is mulling doing 
he first American telefilm 
series in Japan. Company has 
taken an option with some 
| U. S. production interests in 
Tokyo who plan to do a half- 
| hour action stanza called 
“Tokyo Police.” 

Network said that the star 
will be an Occidental, 


NBC Radio’s Near 
SAAMI New & Old 


Topped by a $750,000 order for 
new George Gobel and Ed (“Duf- 
fy’s Tavern”) Gardner from Pabst 
Brewing, NBC Radio has racked up 
a total of $3,790,000 in new busi- 
ness and renewals. Under the 


| Pabst deal, brewery will bankroll 
a total of 20 Gobel and Gardner 
five-minute “Stardust” capsules 








Washington, Jan. 14 
Despite assurances from its 





(D-Mo), that all is well, the belief 
| is growing here that the forthcom- 


|ing inquiry by the House Legisla- | 


| tive Oversight Committee into the 
| operations of the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission and other 
regulatory agencies will turn into 
a whitewash. 

Although Moulder gave the im- 
pression last week that reported 
“differences” were ironed out at an 
executive meeting of the parent 


| House Interstate Commerce Com- 


mittee, other versions indicate that 
the group is as far apart as ever. 
There is even some 


|}said he hoped would start this 
;month, will be held at all. But 
if they are, it’s suggested, they 


per week for 42 weekends on | will be a pretty tame affair. 


| “Monitor,” and will pick up an ad- 
| ditional 10 nighttime participations 
a week for the same 42 weeks and 
| 12 “Monitor” participations a week 
| for the 10-week stand not occupied 
| by Gobel and Gardner. 

Backing up Pabst, RCA has also 
| purchased a total of 20 Gobel and 
|Gardner segments a week on 
“Monitor” for a 20-week stand. 
The Pabst and RCA deals, to- 
|gether with 52-week renewals on 
“News on the Hour” from Brown & 
| Williamson and Bristol-Myers, 
| comprise the bulk of the business. 
, Balance of the business comprised 
{shortterm saturation campaigns or 
longrunning tidbit sponsorships 
from some 15 advertisers. 





“Mitchell’s ABC-to-CBS 
As Daytime Supervisor 


Jack Mitchell, longtime ABC 
| Radio programming exec, is join- 
|ing (BS Radio in the newly created 
| post of supervisor of daytime pro- 
| grams. Mitchell will report to pro- 
|gramming v.p. Howard Barnes, 
'who said the post was created be- 
|cause of the increasing number of 
| house-produced soapers in contrast 
to the past, when the soapers were 
agency-created and produced. 
| Mitchell, who's been with ABC 
|for the past 12 years, had been 
| manager of the web’s script depart- 
ment since 1950 and was also story 
}editor on “My True Story” be- 
|fore it switched this fall to NBC 
Radio. 








Authorized 10 months ago at the 


|urging of Speaker Sam Rayburn 


(D-Tex.) to investigate outside in- 


| fluence on the decisions of the 
' regulatory agencies, the Oversight 


Committee (the word derives from 
“oversee,” not “overlook,” its 
counsel, Bernard Schwartz, once 
explained) has had a somewhat 
stormy history. One of its first ef- 
forts to carry out its assignment, 
a questionnaire to regulatory com- 
missioners calling for information 
on gifts or services received from 
interests doing business with their 
agencies, got a cold reception and 
apparently brought complaints. 


parent committee, Rep. Joseph P. 
O’Hara of Minnesota, character- 
ized it as “lousy.” 

Replies Not Seen 


A rather strange development in 
connection with this questionnaire, 
which also went to industries, is 
that the committee's staff has not 
yet been allowed to see the re- 
plies. The FCC, it's understood, 
has agreed to answer the questions 
in “general” form. 

Wranglimg has alsd developed 
regarding the committee's right 
to subpoena files of the agencies 
under investigation. This issue 
was supposedly resolved at last 
week’s meeting but there appears 
to be some discrepancy about this. 

Some observers feel that a Re- 


committee is squelching Moulder 


(D-Ark.) is siding with it. Reps. 


|chairman, Rep. Morgan Moulder | 


question | 
| whether hearings, which Moulder 


| 


One Republican member of the) 


publican minority of the parent | 


See Whitewash of FCC, Other Bureaus 
Following Congress’ ‘Oversight’ Probe 


;adamant against any examination 
of individual commissioners and 
chairman Harris ts reported to be 
opposed to delving into “contro- 
versial” matters. As a result of 
the atiitudes of this “3-H trium- 
virate” of Harris, Hale and Hesel- 
ton, it appears, the Moulder in- 
vestigation has reached an impasse. , 
Attorney Schwartz, who came here 
from New York U, with a reputa- 
tion as “one of the most brilliant 
academic minds in the nation,” re- 
portedly wants to dig into specific 
decisions of the FCC in the televi- 
sion fie'd, including the award of 
channel 5 in Boston to the Boston 
Herald-Traveler. 

But the parent committee, it’s 
understood, wants the inquiry to 
be conducted on “a high level” ap- 


proach, 

The Moulder Committee  in- 
cludes Rep. John E. Moss (D- 
Calif.), John Beil Williams (D- 
Miss.}, Peter F. Mack Jr. (D-Ill) 


and John James Flint Jr. (D-Ga.). 


‘Eve Arden Show 
To Fade After 26 


Axe has descended upon “The 
| Eve Arden Show,” with both spon- 
| sors, Shulton and Lever Bros., de- 
ciding that 26 weeks has been 
enough. The filmed situation com- 
edy will go off the air around the 
erd of March, but no replacement 
| has yet been selected for the Tues- 
| day at 8:30 period, CBS-TV hasn't 
| yet presented any formal program- 
ming proposals to the bankrollers, 
| but will do so within the next cou- 
| ple of weeks, 


| Program, which is based on 
Emily Kimbrough's “It Gives Me 
Great Pleasure,” has been in trou- 
ble from the start. Several weeks 
| after the start of the season, CBS 
replaced Edmund Hartman as pro- 
| ducer, sending in Al Lewis, who 
| had brought in Miss Arden’s long- 
|running “Our Miss Brooks.” But 
even after the first couple of Lew- 
| is-produced films came in, Lever 





}and Shulton decided they wanted 


out. 





Hartford—For 23 years commer- 


and that chairman Oren Harris | ¢ja} manager of WDRC here, Wil- 
jliam F. Malo was upped last week 





John W. Heselton (R-Mass.) and|to post of vicepresident in charge 


Robert Hale (R-Me.) are said to be 
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M... this is DEL SHAR 


Just wanted you to know that my 
manager has moved to new offices. 


DEL SHARBUTT 


‘of sales. 









BUTT 








Exclusive Management: 
KAL ROSS 
Berger, Ross & Steinman 
15 East 48th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Phone Plaza 1-2156 
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TV-Radio Production Centres 


————aas CONtinued from page 32 


Davis, who keeps his Orange County radio station in the prints with 
unorthodox promotion, pulled a startler over the holidays when he of- 
fered free funerals for those-killed in traffic. Catch was they had to 
“register. He figured it would help cut down fatalities . . . Eddie Cantor 


taped four spec ideas which Alan Livingston will submit at next meet- | 


ing of NBC program board . . . Ralph Levy is taking leave of his CBS- 
TV producer-director duties for a long rest. He'll take most of it at 
Santa Fe, N.M.... Jack Louis has retired from his ad agency but his 
son will carry on the name with Needham & Brorby. He'll pass most 
of his time in Phoenix, where he has radio and tv interests .. . EH M. 
Orowitz (EMO) is the only pressagent in town drumbeating his own 
brood. His son, Mike Landon, and daughter, Victoria King, are in pic- 
tures and tv ... Bill Goodwin will emcee a new daytime strip quizzer, 
“The Big Game,” being piloted for NBC .. . 
White, long associated with “Gildersleeve,” won a renewal for their 
western, “Tombstone Territory.” . . . Barbara Stanwyck’s exposure on 
“Zane Grey Theatre” could be the pilot for her own western series . . . 
“December Bride” will be hypoed with names to give it a boost. This 
would give General Foods three in the select circle (Danny Thomas, 
“Zane Grey Theatre”) . . . Selig Seligman, manager of KABC-TV, won 
his veepee stripes .. . Bernie Milligan, ex-radio ed and later p.a., now 
in the tire biz. 


IN CHICAGO 


WNBQ and WGN-TV both mapping new moppet shows in color, the 
former set for the noontime spot starting Feb. 3, with Bob Borlek and 
Robert Gibson as spacé patrolmen. WGN-TV’s show, still in blueprint 
Stage, will star a youngster, Brigid Bazlen, daughter of fashion impre- 
sario Maggie Daly ... Robert A. Loeber has left WMAQ sales staff to 
become a sales exec for ABN under Jim Duffy. WMAQ in turn hired 
Dick Jungers away from WGN sales to replace Loeber .. . Bernard 
Corson Jr. upped from asst. manager of WLS to program director, re- 
placing Herb Howard who resigned to join an ad agency . . . Carol 
Richards joined Don MeNeill’s “Breakfast Club” on ABN as gal singer 
replacing Jerik Deane, who is back on the Coast for reasons of health 

. Marty Faye using live performing talent Friday nights on WBKB's 
“Marty's Morgue” . Bud Ellingwood, WGN-TV director, now work- 
ing at special program projects . . 
and Recording Studios, off to N.Y. to buy extra equipment for a major 
industrial film project ... Ralph Atlass, general manager of WIND, 
got his veep stripes with Westinghouse Broadcasting .-... Edward H. 
Weiss, head of that ad agency, exhibiting his paintings at Main Street 
Gallery . William Connelly Jr. named sales manager of WBBM 
Radio. 


IN WASHINGTON 





Frank Pittman and Andy | 


to kick off their Sunday afternoon double feature show . .. WBZ-TV 
pitted John Wayne and Frank Sinatra films against opposition same 
| Sunday with both stations using newspaper theatre type ads in battle 
| for viewers ... Paul E. Mills, gen.mgr. WBZ-WBZA, appointed Stephen 
C. Meterparel, formerly with Chambers and Wiswell ad agency, as as- 
sistant promosh mgr. for the N. E. Westinghouse station . . . Priscilla 
Fortescue, WEEI’s traveling reporter, taping interviews with Constance 
Bennett of “Auntie Mame” at the Shubert, and Ralph Bellamy, Dore 
Schary and Mary Fiekett of “Sunrise at Campobello” production, and 
|interviewing John Cameron Swazey ai opening of new First Federal 
Savings and Loan Assn, bldg. in Hub. Bankehas been a WEEI advertiser 
for 20 years ... Charles Ashley, senior newsman at WEEI, out of hos- 
pital and back to regular news sked Monday (13) .. . Thomas Y. Gor- 
man, WEEI gen. mgr., hosted Boston agency execs at Hub luncheon 
with Jules Dundes, CBs radio veep, showing findings of Motivation 
Analysis, Ine , 


IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Dave Siegel’s moving his KOBY to a new and larger studio a block 
and a half from his present downtown location, is thinking about op- 
erating the “Top 40” station on a 24-hour basis . . . ABC’s o-and-o KGO 
got two days’ 
day (13-14) to help it kick off its new deejay format. Sands visited the 
U. of California, Berkeley, San Francisco State College, City College 
and seven highschools in the Frisco area, along with KGO’s five new 
deejays. Ernie Simon, incidentally, 
| than he’d been expected to—he aired some undiplomatic opinions re- 
| garding the Call-Bulletin’s Paul Speegle . .. KPIX's Fort Pearson dis- 
cussed local tv news for the Oakland Ad Club—KLX’ s John K. Chapel 
was program chairman . . . KRON'’s Jan. 6 pay-tv debate, Telemeter’s 
Paul McNamara and Car! Leserman vs. United California Theatres’ 





A. C. Childhouse, drew more than 500 letters, with 97° opposed to | 


with tv stations at 
and 


pay-tv. KRON will stage another debate Jan. 31, 
Salinas and’*San Luis Obispo joining in on an improvised “net” 
others, too, possibly ... 
radio station .. . KCBS hired salesman Mel Corvin .. . KSFO deejay 
Dick Cook addressed a section meeting of the Frisco Ad Club . . . Sher- 
rill’ C. Corwin, California theatre owner, and Franklin Meuli, part-own- 
er of the football 49ers, were each granted Frisco FM frequencies by 
the FCC . George Gobel did a United Crusade benefit at Santa Rosa. 


IN PHILADELPHIA ... 


. William Klein, prez of United Film | 


Lawrence Welk to play at the Annual Awards dinner of the Poor 
Richard Club (17)... “Grady & Hurst's Top 12,” hour-long daily ses- 
sion, preemed on WVUE (6). Show originates from Ch. 12's Philly stu- 
dios . . . Gil Spector, former WIP publicity chief, now handling public 
relations and promotion for local branch of the Fugazy Travel Agency 

. Gil Babbitt named radio and tv director of Food Fair... 


|caster Tom Field, a recent addition to WRCV-TV- resigned and is re- 


Stanley Bell, sales rep for WRC-NBC, copped distinguished service | 


award of town's Ad Club for his 31 years of service in broadcasting and 
for service to the club. First tv Bible course, consisting of six tv 
sessions, launched by Council of Churches of Capital Area at American 
U.... Barry Gray brings his late “trouble” show to Washington via 
Ww GMS- MBS starting this week M. Robert Rogers ankles WGMS, 
“good music” station, which he founded and which he has been 
heading. He and wife, Terry Rogers, who resigns as station manager, 
will spend full time producing the annual Hi-Fi Music Show, March 
14-16, and then set up their own management-consultation firm .. . 
Presidential news secretary Jim Hagerty inked as “Face the Nation” 
(CBS) guest Jan. 26... Robert C. Richards named commercial mana- 
ger for indie WOL . .. WTOP-CBS’ Yule “Dollars for Orphans” drive 
collected record-breaking total of $10,309 ... Marvin Miller, the Mi- 
chael Anthony of tv’s “The Millionaire.” here on a tub-thumping stint. 


IN LONDON 


Ronnie Waldman, head of BBC-TV light entertainment, on a talent 
prowl in the U.S. ... The third teleplay by Ted Willis to be specially 
commissioned by Associated-Rediffusion, “Look In Any Window,” will 
be aired on Jan. 24... ABC-TV sponsoring a competition to discover 
new tv playwrights. Prizes will include a contract and technical train- 
ing ... David Whitfield topped the bill of Associated TeleVision’s ‘“Sun- 
day Night At The Palladium” (12) . . . Comedian Ted Ray commences 
a new monthly Saturday night show for BBC-TV Jan. 25... Alfred 
R. Stern, chairman of NBC International, to be guest of honor at a 
party tossed by NBC at Claridge’s tonight (Wed.) . . . Eugene O'Neill's 
“The Emperor Jones” to be produced by William Kotcheff for ABC- 
TV next month ... Yvonne Mitchell made her debut as a tv panelist in 
BBC-TV’s “Who Said That?” last night (Tues.) . . . Associated-Rediffu- 
Sion tossing a party Jan. 29 to celebrate 50th airing of “Close Up,” its 
picture industry program . TWW, the new commercial tv outlet to 
serve Wales and the West of England, went on the air yesterday (Tues.) 
for the first time . . . Two members of BBC--TV's sports program, 
“Sportsview,” have entered the Monte Carlo Rally. They are Peter 
Dimmock, head of outside broadcasts, and Rennie Noble, one of the pro- 
gram’s editors. 


IN BOSTON . 


WNAC-TV siete. new M-G films on “Cinema 7” ad tieup with 
characters famed in painting and art. Channel 7 sent bags of popcorn 
and facsimile motion picture house tickets to advertisers and tv writers | 
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turning to Cleveland. Bill Michelson, formerly with KOA-TV, Denver, 
is the replacement ... Dr. Joyce Brothers, here (15) for NBC's “Wednes- 
day Night Fights” exploitation, guests on WFIL-TV’s “Triangle Thea- 
tre” with Bill Badger . . . For first time, Fleishmann’s Bakeries are 
backing a concentrated radio campaign with a heavy spot schedule, ex- 
| clusively over WRCV. Company had formerly beamed its ad efforts 


exclusive use out of Tommy Sands Monday and Tues- | 


News- | 


Mike Wallace, Interviewed, 
Says He’s Not Too Keen 
On Touting the Ciggies 


Ottawa, Jan. 14. 

“If I had my way I would not” 
was the reply from tv interviewer 
|Mike Wallace to the question, 
{Would you prefer not to be a 
|pitchman for a cigaret on your 
program?” 

Pierre Berton, managing ed of 
Maclean's magazine and a tv in- 
| terviewer himseli, essayed Wal- 





| lace’s technique on Wallace in N.Y, 
over CBS’s Sunday “Close-Up.” 


| 


departed KGO several days earlier | 


| 


| 


KGO’'s Hal Berger named news director of the |“ 
| ton asked. 


| righ’—it’s 
| zine. 
chance to answer. 


When first asked about doing the 
pitch, Wallace replied, “I have to. 
Berton countered, “Ed Murrow 
won’ do it.” Wallace said, “He 
can afford not to. If we want to 


achieve something, occasionally 
we have to make a concession for 
the greater good. But I enjoy 


that particular cigaret and I do not 
find it undignified to sell it.” 

To ‘he question, ‘More and more 
people, seem to be turning you 
down for interviews. Are you 
having more trouble getting sub- 


jects than previously? Wallace 
began, “For a while, after some 
biased national publicity...” 


Would you name some of it? Ber- 
“Esquire, for instance? 
Time? The Reporter?” 

" said Wallace. 


Holiday? 

“Esquire was fine, 
“Holiday was fine. Time was all 
an opinionated maga- 
The Reporter gave us a 
The only re- 
views we consider unfair are those 
that attempt to call our motives 
without talking to us about our mo- 


| tives ... We haven't been turned 
down as much lately.” 

“Norman Vincent Peaple turned 
you down” stabbed Berton. 

“He was too busy.” 

“He wasn't too busy for ‘Close- 
Up’” was Berton’s crack. 

“I know he wasn’t, the same 


'towards institutional sales with very little of its budget for radio... | 


George McClellan appointed sales rep for WCAU-TV. He held similar 
spot with Musak .. . Tommy Roberts, who has broadcast a daily pro- 
gram from Garden State Park for the past four years, is readying a 
film series for the upcoming N.J racing season. WPIX is first buyer 

. William Sylik, WPEN prez, on three-week tour of Russia and the 
Iron Curtain countries .. . WCAU’s Jim Eadline and Ken Mayer re- 
ceived kudos from the Phila. Astronautical Society for their “Opera- 
tion Outer Space” . As a promotion gimmick, Jim Kiss, WPEN pub- 
licity director, is sending British Magazine-of-the-Month Club Mem- 
berships to the press. 


IN MINNEAPOLIS .. . 

KMGM-TYV to televise the St. Paul Winter Carnival parade next 
month ... KTCA-TV, Twin Cities’ new educational station, landed one 
of its biggest audiences with a U. of Minnesota Theatre presentation 
of its “Taming of the Sirew” in condensed form. .. Minnesota Amuse- 
ment Co. (United Paramount circuit) first film industry 
sponsor a radio news program—it’s on KSTP ... As winner of a KSTP- 
TV contest that pulled 17,800 entries, two St. Paul young women spent 
New Year’s eve in Paris and visited Amsterdam, Holland, at station’s 
expense . . . WCCO Radio’s subliminals, which are called “phantom 
spots,” 

. WLOL disk jockey, Steve Cannon quit to join KGO, the San Fran- 
cisco CBS station, in a ‘similar capacity . WDGY staged annual “Toy 
Dance” at Marigold Ballroom with admission a toy. Toys were dis- 
tributed to under-privileged families .. . Dick Simmons, St. Paul na- 
tive and star of the CBS “Sergeant Preston of the Yukon” series, to 
appear in person at St. Paul’s annual Winter Carnival next month... 
Unusual WCCO Radio program had several of its top personalities, 
including Cedric Adams, trading places with a “typical” Minnesota 
farmer, Program broadcast from the farm had Adams and the others 
describe a typical day on it. 


IN PITTSBURGH 


Toby Wolfe, secretary to Pete Thornton, KDKA-TYV publicity director, 
has resigned to be a housewife and been replaced by Betty Burnstin, 
| from WQED and a former schoolteacher . . . Howard Loeb and his 
| family here for a visit following Loeb’s sale of KRIZ in Phoenix, Ariz., 
| to ex-Sen. Burton K. Wheeler and his son . , . Sam Silverman, of Ch. 
113 program dept., back from two-week visit to Buenos Aires, where 
jhe used to live ... Ray Rodgers, chief engineer of KDKA-TV, okay 
after suffering a slight heart attack ... Les Rawlins, general manager 
of KDKA Radio, to Miami Beach for a week , . . Playhouse actress 
Betty Bailey working for local edition of TV Guide doing promotion 
work in the supermarkets . . . Cecil Stuchell, of WCAE, and his wife 
| celebrated their 13th wedding anni... Tony Ortale’s “Italian Hour” on 


member to | 
| fer 


continue to be used for station promotion and public service | 


| fore your program,” 





weekend he turned me down for. 
He said he was too busy Saturday 
night preparing his Sunday ser- 
mon... But why would he turn 
us down when Eleanor Roosevelt 
and others of her stature come 
on?” 

“Why would people want to get 
the third degree on your pro- 
gram?” Berton asked. 

“Because they have intellectual 
commercials to deliver—they want 
to deliver a message.” 

“Oto Preminger paid 
your passage to Europe. 
obligate you?” 

“We talked about ‘Bonjour Tris- 
tesse.. Two or three causal men- 
tions are not going to sell a pic- 
ture unnecessarily.” 

“What about the charges of rude- 
ness, impertinence, that you enjoy 
probing weaknesses? What about 
Abe Burrows’ crack that you pre- 
the pin prick to the rapier 
thrust?” 

“Well, Abe Burrows is a good 
friend. He. r 

Berton cut in, “How do you feel 
at the end of a program—good or 
bad?” 

“I feel good if I’ve revealed a 
person or illuminated a subject. 
Badly, if I feel the person has been 
less than honest with me.” 

“The vice-president of your net- 
work has twice made apologies be- 
Berton said. 
“Does that bother you?” 

“Yes,” Wallace said. “But be- 
fore the Mickey Cohen one he told 
me ahead, and explained it was 
for legal protection. The Drew 
Pearson one, though, I didn’t know 
about, and I felt badly. It seems 
Pearson was thinking of suing the 
network.” 


part of 
Did that 
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radio just 20 years old. He’s now on WPIT. 


Gold Seal Expands on 
‘Lucy’ Rerun Sponsorship 


CBS-TV has eliminated one of its 
| sponsorship headaches with the 
pacting of the Gold Seal Co. (Glass 
Wax, etc.) to take over full spon- 
jsorship of “The Lucy Reruns” 


Chicago—Bill Evans, veteran 
disk jockey here, has resigned 
from WIND to operate station 
KASI in Ames, Ia., which he pur- 
chased recently, Ot late, Evans 
had been conducting an all- night 

pop records show on WIND, but 
for years he had been an early 
morning fixture on WGN, 
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starting in mid-March. Gold Seal |f 
has been an alternate-week spon- 
sor of the Wednesday night series. 
Web earlier signed Pillsbury to 
| sponsorship of four alternate-week 
| shows, starting tonight (Wed.), this 
| filling ~ the gap mre the exit SOE 2 
of Sheaffer Pen and the every- ast 4 
| week takeover: by Gold: Seal.+ + ad St., NYC A 
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By FLORENCE S. LOWE 
Washington, Jan. 14. 

Massive turnout of the nation’s lawmakers for the annual banquet 
and show of the CBS affiliate convention last night (Mon.) went way 
beyond CBS expectations, with about 1,300 persons overflowing the 
Sheraton Park Ballroom. (CBS originally anticipated not more than 
1,000 including affiliate reps, etc.) On that basis alone CBS figures the 
D.C. conclave a “smash.” 

* * 7 


Frank Stanton & Co., natch, would like to think that the turnout of | 


793 Congressional leaders and their wives was strictly keyed to the 


convention motif—to impress and woo the people who run the coun- | 


try. But whether they turned out for that purpose or for the star-stud- 
ded show, which included Danny Thomas, Phil Silvers, Art Linkletter, 
Patti Page, the June Taylor Dancers (with Lester Gootlieb producing 
—(see review) is something they’ll find out later—when the returns 
are in on the Barrow Report, et al. 
7 od 7 

The grass roots came to the Congress, reversing the usual order of 
things, at the CBS meeting. Howard Kany, manager of Newsfilm for the 
web, set up a studio in which station reps interviewed their home state 


Congressmen for local consumption. Impressive number of legislators | 


lined up for the home talent. 
* - * 

A Jesuit priest sat-in on sessions as a bonafide CBS affiliate rep. 
Rev. Aloysius Goodspeed, who represents Loyola U. on WWL-TV, New 
Orleans, was one of registered delegates ... and A. G. Heibert, KTVA, 
Anchorage, and Bill Wagner, KINY-TV, Juneau, made up the Alaska 
delegation, copping the “men who trekked the furthest” title. Mrs. 
Hubbell Robinson, frau of web’s exec v.p., was an attention getter in 


Shoreham Lobby, where she was recognized as Broadway’s Vivienne | 


Segal .. . and Bert Lown, west coast station relations manager, was 
lionized by reps as writer of such hit tunes as “Bye, Bye Blues” and 
“By My Side.” The 28 June Taylor terpers so taxed the mammoth stage 
of Sheraton Park that a special 44-foot platform had to be built... 
banquet room of hotel, incidentally, largest in Capital with seating 
capacity of over 2,000, made its début at the '55 NARTB convention. 
Two Western tv stars highlighted the confab. Gene Autry, complete in 
cowboy togs, attended in a role of part-owner of KOOL-TV, Phoenix, 
Ariz . And Jim Arness, the Matt Dillon of ‘“‘Gunsmoke,” was a “‘sur- 
prise” visitor to the Merle Jones portion of the agenda. 


| Network Nabobs Due in D.C. 


Continued from page 28 























the 
Emanuel 


3arrow. study. Chairman | ance that the Commission will pro- 
Celler (D-N.Y.) of the} ceed with consideration of the Bar- 


rew report. In its order schedul- 


House Judiciary Committee, for ing the sessions, the agency said 
one, has served notice he will press|that “after all of the testimony 
the Commission for early action ofhas been received” it “will deter- 
the network monopoly front. mine what further proceedings, 


if any, will be held.” 
Restricted to Report 
The Commission’s order calls on 
witnesses primarily to concern 
themselves with the findings, 
recommendations and conclusions 
|of the Barrow report. It further 
desires that they direct their tes- 
timony principally toward “the 
}effects and impacts” which the 
recommendations might have on 
the tv broadcasting industry in 
the public interest. Finally, it re- 
evaluation of 


May Seek Delay | 

Further, it’s not improbable that 
the pressure of other proceedings | 
Hill may compel the 
networks to request a delay. The 
current pay-tv sessions before the 
House Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittée, already scheduled through 
Feb. 22, could well be extended to 
dates which conflict with the FCC 
hearings. There’s also the possibil- 


on Capitol 


an these 


ity of Senate hearings on subscrip- 
tion, which Sen. Charles E. Potter 
(R-Mich.) has said he will push | 
for 

Added to this is the likelihood 
that the list of witnesses who will 
desire to testify will assume parade 
proportions, with possibly hordes 
of affiliates in the vanguard. The 
exact number should be known 
within two weeks as a deadline of 
Jan. 31 has been set for notices of 
appearances, 

Even after the hearings have 
been completed, there is no assur- 


SALES 


REPRESENTATION 
FOR TV FILMS TO 


BREWERS 


Responsible TV organization specializ- 
ing in commercials will consider sell- 
ing worthwhile entertainment films on 
extended trip through U.S., Mexico 
and Cuba. Well established personal 
contacts with leading regional brewers 
and their advertising agencies in all 
markets. Offerings must be very high- 
est quality with at least pilot film, No 
“ideas” or schemes considered, 


Box No. V-114-58, VARIETY, 
154 W. 46th St., New York 36 


























FORGOT AUNT'S BIRTHDAY |! 
FAVORITE NEPHEW LOSES 
LARGE INHERITANCE ! 


Don’t let this happen to you! Do you 
forget Birthdays? Anniversaries? Ap- 
Pointments? Rehearsals? Recording 
dates? 

Let REMIND-A-SERVICE remind you! 


12 reminders $3.60 
6 reminders $2.10 
Single reminder .50. Call YU 8-3390, or 


write sending lists and checks to 
REMIND-A-SERVICE 
P.O. Box 26, Gracie Square Sta. 
New York 28. 





quests 
recommendations “in terms of en- 
hancing the development of a na- 
tionwide, competitive television 
system.” 

While desirous of receiving all 
testimony which can be useful to 
reaching a decision, the Commis- 
sion declares that it wishes to con- 
clude the hearing “in as expedi- 
tious a manner as possible” and 
“therefore desires to avoid the re- 
ception of testimony which will be 
merely repetitive or cumulative.” 

The order states that the report, 
the result of a two-year study di- 
rected by Dean Roscoe L. Bar- 
row of the U. of Cincinnati, pro- 
vides a basis for considering a re- 
vision of its network broadcasting 
rules and for determing whether 
legislation to carry out such re- 
vision should be recommended to 
Congress. 

Among other things, the Barrow 
report recommended elimination 
of network option time and must- 
buy practices and restriction on 
size of markets in which the webs 
can own tv stations. 


ee 
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without “making a production of 
it.” Such subjects as proposed pro- 
gram changes, means of bolstering 
ratings, and new policies could be 
best explained to the stations by 
explanations via closed circuit. 
Liaison with Congress and Gov- 
ernrhent regulatory agencies could 
be far more effective than at pres- 
ent by being placed on a “continu- 
ing, intelligent basis,” rather than 
the “unplanned, sporadic” format 
it now takes, according to Sugg. 
“The going is rough,” he stated, 
enumerating the numerous con- 
trols under consideration in the 











capital. ee eel 
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to be produced by Charles Marquis 
| Warren, who created the tv version 
of “Gunsmoke” (Star James 
Arness, incidentally was conspicu- 
ous at the affiliate meet). Also 
|planned is an anthology series, 
“Rendezvous,” with 13 filmed seg- 
ments already rolling. A Ralph 
| Bellamy series, “Front Office,” 
about big business, is also on the 
agenda, along with six new panel 
| Shows, out of which CBS hopes to 
salvage two as contenders for the 


} new fall season. 


| Robinson dwelt on the-new 
three-way daytime competition, 
with the NBC ascendancy and the 
ABC late afternoon upbeat, and 
appealed to the affiliates for a 
greater degree of cooperation on 
promotion, advertising and publi- 
city, 
Particularly, however, he ap- 
| pealed to the affils for a greater 
clearance acceptance of five-times- 
a-week shows. “There have been 
instances” said Robinson “where 
| Stations have carried only the com- 
mercial segments of our daytime 
shows, and not carried the sustain- 
ing segments. It is obviously much 
more difficult to build the rating 
of a show designed for five-a-week 
presentation if it is not available 
| to the viewer on that basis.” 








Gottlieh’s Gee-Whizzer 
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everybody who’s anybody within 
the Congressional precincts. 

| The show had class, style, pacing, 
| delivery and showmanship (CBS 
| ought to keep it on the road intact, 
said one jubilant CBS affiliate 
member) with peak performances 
from opening to closing whether it 
was the line of 24 June Taylor 
dancers with some _ imaginative 
choreography built in and around 
and through the CBS-TV “eye” 
emblem; Art Linkletter’s easygoing 








Dave Taylor Leaving NBC After 
7-Year Tenure in Public Affairs 





From ‘O&O’ to ‘CO’s’ 
Chicago, Jan. 14. 

It may be the result of an- 
ticipated reverberations from 
the Barrow studies that at 
least one network is attempt- 
ing to make a misnomer of the 
term “o&o.” According to 
Jules Dundes, v.p. in charge of 
station administration for CBS 
radio properties, the web now 
prefers to think of its stations 
as “CO's” (CBS-owned). “CBS 
owns the stations,” Dundes 
says, “but they are operated 
locally.” 

Undes was in Chicago and 
St. Louis recently to make a 
presentation to agencies that 
attempts te show the greater 
believability of news and com- 
mercials on network owned- 
stations than on\indies. 


Bill Hylan 
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for this situation. “If television is 


{to continue to prosver,” he said, 


emceeing; Patti Page’s vocalizing; | 


| Phil Silvers fronting his Bilko reg- | 


iment and _ particularly Danny 
Thomas in one of his richest per- 
formances as the closer. “ 

It was in a sense a triumph for 
all broadcasting and CBS’ elation 


at the reaction to the show be- | 


|comes understandable in light of 


the fact that the audience for the | 


most part was comprised of a 
| loaded-for-bear Congress and the 
| FCC. It was, too, the eve of the 
| opening of the pay-tv hearings and 
| here, although it didn’t come off 
| the tube, was a display of show- 
manship and fun by _ people 
| schooled in the concept of free 
television the likes of which most 
|of the VIPs had never seen be- 
fore. There was a touch of the hero 
—CBS hero—in Gottlieb Monday 
| night. Rose. 





| “it must be known as an effective 
| advertising, 


merchandising and 
selling medium for many clients— 
not just those who are in the ‘top 
ten.’” 

Chiding critics who “wrote 
the season”. on the basis of initial 
ratings of new shows, Hylan said 
he asked the CBS researchers for 
an average of Nielsen Average 
Audience ratings for a number of 
half-hour programs in their first 
13 weeks on the air. “It’s safe to 
say,” he asserted, “that had the 
same standards been applied to 
some of these programs in their 
first 13 weeks as were applied to 
some of the new programs this fall 
in their first four or five weeks, 
many of them would not be on the 
air.” 

Hylan pointed out that “I’ve Got 
a Secret” averaged a 19 rating for 
its first 13 weeks; “Wyatt Earp,” 
19; Perry Como, 26; “Gunsmoke,” 
25; “Wells Fargo,” 23; and Danny 
Thomas, 14.9. 

“The rating threshold for success 
in television,” Hylan emphasized, 
“is not at the level of the ‘top ten’ 


or ‘top twenty’ but far ‘below that. | 


We must get across the point that 
many factors besides ratings con- 
tribute to the successful use of the 
medium.” 





Tulsa—Jim Ruddle rejoins the 
KOTYV announcing staff after five 
months leave to voyage across the 
Atlantic Ocean in a 46-foot sloop. 
The trip was cancelled after the 
boat nearly capsized in a storm off 
the coast of Nova Scotia. 
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By ROBERT J. LANDRY 


Davidson Taylor will soon depart 
NBC where his title has been Vice 
President of the Public Affairs. He 
is believed to be the only broad- 
casting official ever to hold vice 
presidencies at CBS and NBC after 
joining both networks in lesser ca- 
pacities. (William Fineshriber, a 
vice president at Mutual, joined 
NBC with veep status.) 

Taylor’s exit in the near future, 
after a number of present program 
commitments are completed, will 
not come as a surprise to the trade, 
His present salary and the reshuf- 
fling of function f¢,oing on for some 
time in the program department 
left him in the position of being 
excessively compensated for re- 
duced duties. It is not known now 
whether another Public Affairs 
chief will be named or the duties 
separated. 

Prior to joining NBC, after a 
sabbatical year in Italy which fol- 
lowed his long CBS tenure, Tay- 
lor had passed from announcer at 
WHAS, Louisville, to the musio 
| division at CBS and thence up the 
j}ladder in a series of promotions. 
| With the departure of Douglas 
|Coulter, the program department 
|directorship and epaulets went to 
| Taylor. At CBS, Taylor presided 
}over the last active radio and 
/early television period when the 
Paley network then practiced do-it- 
yourself program creation. He 
| joined NBC Jan. 2, 1951. 

Until last summer Taylor’s juris- 
diction at NBC embraced News, 
Special Events (including “Wide, 
Wide World”) Sports, Public Serv- 
j}ice and the Special Film Unit un- 
der Henry Salomon. Just prior to 
the new setup in NBC News (under 
| William McAndrew) one of Tay- 
|lor’s last tasks was a general shuf- 
|fling and reassigning of the fore 
eign news staff. Trade now credits 
NBC news with competing on more 





j}evenly competitive terms with 
CBS. Taylor was prominently iden- 
tified with coverage of the last 


two political campaigns. 
Because of the dizzying rapidity 
of change and shift within televi- 
| sion programming, often require 
jing an up-to-date executive direce 
}tory to keep who’s who straight, 
some of the questions of credits 
are obseured, but it is believed 
that the resurgence of sports cov- 
erage, long semi-moribund at NBC, 
was Taylor’s doing. It was Pat 
| Weaver who assigned him to im- 
plement the “Wide, Wide World” 
format and Taylor’s choice was 
}then offbeat—Barry Wood, a tenor- 
turned-producer, 

Taylor also is credited with the 
executive logistics which got @ 
|lanquishing shelf property named 
|“Victory At Sea” on the market. 
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$100-Mil Coast Vidpix Pot 





film studios in tv with four spon- 
sored series, the Burbank lot is 
still quite a distance in back of tv's 
front-runners, Revue and Desilu. 
A year ago Desilu was the unques- 
tioned leader in tv film production, 
but in the span since then Revue 
has grown tremendously, outdis- 
tancing Desilu in the process. And 
a year ago Disney and Warners 
were second and third, behind 
Desilu, but today the indies easily 
dominate the picture. 
Unpredictable Pilots 


Pilot films aren’t included in the 
survey since they're always specu- 
lative and offer no accurate pic- 
ture of upcoming production, de- 
pendent as they are on the tastes 
of Madison Ave. About 100 will be 
shot for the spring season, and if 
10 or, 15 are sold, it will be con- 
sidered a good average. : 


Continued from page 29 





| Zorro, Mickey Mouse Club, all on 
| ABC, all sponsored. 
| 39 ‘Earps’, Etc. 


Wyatt Earp Enterprises: 39 
39 “Wyatt Earp.” (ABC). Spon- 
sored, 

Robert J. Enders Inc.: 19 ‘Best 


of the Post,” 39 “Espionage,” 39 
“Manhunt,” none sponsored. 
Family Films: 26 “This Is the 
Life.” 26 “This Is the Answer,” 
both tyndicated. 
Don Fedderson: 18 “The Million- 


aire’ (CBS), (ABC), sponsored. 
Filmasters Prod.: 39 “Gun- 
smoke,” 13 “Have Gun, Will 


Travel,” both CBS, both sponsored. 
Filmcraft: 8 “You Bet Your 
Life” (NBC). Sponsored. 
Four Star Films: 12 “Dick Pow- 
ell’s Zane Grey Theatre” (CBS); 
18 “Trackdown” (CBS); 21 “Turn 


While tv film has held its own, mond” (CBS) all sponsored. 


production-wise, the picture is n.s.g. 
insofar as quality is concerned. 
There were no exciting new vidfilm 
entries, none which caught on fire 
as did “I Love Lucy” when it 
began, or “Disneyland” its first 
vear. Lacking originality, the vid- 
filmers came up with one of the 
oldest of commodities—westerns— 
and such new oat-and-hoofers as 
“Maverick,” “Wagon Train,” and 


“Have Gun, Will Travel” drew re- 


spectable ratings, particularly 
“Maverick.” But there wasn’t a 
single new telefilm series that could 
be tagged as an original show which 
eaught the fancy of the nation’s 
audience—in fact, most ratings 


were down, reflecting the quality+ aj) snonsored. 


Undoubtedly the biggest dissap- 
pointment among the tv-film series 
was that of Frank Sinatra, bally- 
hooed as the most expensive film 
show in tv. So downbeat were the 
-ratings of Sinatra’s teleseries that 
before year’s end, he bowed to 
sponsor and network pressure and 
junked his film series to go live. 

Hollywood’s vidfilm producers 
have by now become reconciled to 
the inevitable spring axings, as 
sponsors and agencies look around 
for replacements for next season. 
It wasn't a question 6f “will they?,” 
but of “who-will-they replace?” 
Last spring about 40 telefilm series 
got the ax, and predictions were 
being made the figure this spring 
will be the same. 

4958 Production Scorecard 


Following is the breakdown of 
companies with definite production 
plans for 1958: 

Jim Bowie Enterprises’ 10 “Ad- 
ventures of Jim Bowie.” (ABC), 
sponsored. 

Brennan-Westgate Prod: 13 “The 
Real McCoys.” (ABC), Spon- 
sored. 

Bridget Prod.: 20 “Mr. Adams 
and Eve.” Sponsored. 

C. & T.: 39 “Boots and Saddles,” 
39 “Union Pacific,” 
cated. 

California Film Ent.: 
Californians.” (NBC). 
sored. 

California National: 13 “Life of 
Riley.” (NBC). Sponsored. 39 
“Silent Service.” Syndicated. 

Caulross Prod.: five “Sally.” 
(NBC). Sponsored. 

CBS-TV: 
cember Bride,” five Red Skelton, 
all sponsored, and on CBS. 

Cinefilm Ine.: 40 “How Christian 
Science Heals.” . Syndicated. 

J e@; 52 “Christophers.” 


_Desifu : 39 “Whirly- 
birds,” 39 “Sheriff of Cochise,” 39 
“Official Detective,” 39 “This Is 
Alice,” all syndicated. Six “Lucille 
Ball and Desi Arnaz Show (CBS), 
39 “Walter Winchell File” (ABC, 
both sponsored. 

Walt Disney: 


six “The 
Spon- 


Sy 








| Spillane, both syndicated; 13 


both syndi-| 


38 “Lineup,” 30 “De-| 


of Fate” (NBC) 20 “Richard Dia- 
Sam Gallu: four “Navy Log” 
‘ABC’. Sponsored. 


Gomalco Prod.: 20 “Leave It to 
Beaver” (CBS). Sponsored. 


John Guedel: three “People Are 
Funny.” (NBC). Sponsored. 

Guild Films: 38 “Light of the 
World.” Syndicated. 

Lewislor: 10 Loretta Young se- 
ries. (NBC). Sponsored. 

Mark VIL: 39 “Dragnet.” 


(NBC). Sponsored. 


Marterto Enterprises: 10 Danny 
Thomas series. (CBS). Spon- 
sored. 


McCadden Prod.: 20 Burns & Al- 
len (CBS); 4 “People’s Choice” 
(NBC); 53 Bob Cummings (NBC), 
9 “Panic” (NBC), 
not sponsored. 

McGowan Prod.: 26 “Death Yai- 
ley Days” (NBC). Sponsored; 20 
“Skyking” (ABC), sponsored; 26 
“Snowfire,” not sponsored. 

Metro TV: 13 “The Thin Man,” 
26 “Nortwest Passage,” both 
(NBC); “Passage” not sponsored. 


eight Rour-long vidfiilms,, spon- 
sored, no network set. 
| Paisano Prod.: 14 “Perry Ma-} 
son.” (CBS), sponsored. 

Lindsley Parsons Prod.: 14 


“Gray Ghost.” Syndicated. 
Revue Prod.: 14 GE Theatre, 22 
Schlitz Playhouse, five Jack Benny, 
seven “Bachelor Father,” 21 “Al- 
fred Hitchcock Presents,” all CBS, 
| all sponsored; 16 “Wells Fargo, 
1/14 “Wagen Train,” nine “Suspi- 
cion,”’ 19 “M Squad,” 16 “The 
Restless Gun,” 11 Jane Wyman 
| series, all NBC, all sponsored; nine 


Studio 57, sponsored, spot-booked, | 


32 Mickey 
un- 

ti‘led Lloyd Nolan series, 13 
“Cimarron Cfty,” neither 
sored. 
| Hal Roach Studios: 18 “Oh Sus- 
jannah” (CBS). 26 “Love That 
(ABC); four “Telephone 
(ABC), all sponsored. 
‘Father’, ‘Shirley,’, Etc. 

Screen Gems: 39 “Father Knows 
Best,” 12 “Shirley Temple Story 
Book,” both NBC, both sponsored; 
52 “Rin Tin Tin,” 13 “Tales of 
Texas Rangers,” 13 “Circus Boy,” 
all ABC, all sponsored; three Play- 
house 90 (CBS), sponsored; 13 
“Wild Bill Hickok” ‘(CBS and 
ABC), sponsored; 26 “Casey 
Jones,” syndicated; 26 “The Web,” 
not sponsored, 

Sharpe-Lewis Prod.: eight “Ad- 
ventures of McGraw.” 
sponsored. 

Stage Five Prod.: 26 “Adven- 
tures of Ozzie 
(ABC), sponsored. - 

TCF-TV: 12 “Broken Arrow” 
(ABC), sponsored. 35 “H-w to 
Marry a Millionaire,” 35 “Man 
Without a Gun,” neither sponsor- 
ed; two other series, not sponsored. 

Television Programs of Amer- 
ica: 26 “Fury” (NBC), sponsored. 


'24 “State Trooper,” 


| Jill” 
| Time” 








spon- | 


and Harriet.” | 


| 39 “Dude Ranch,” neither spon- 
sored. 
| Walden-Paisano Prod.: 
“Court of Last Resort” (NBC), 
sponsored, 

Warner Bros.: eight ‘Cheyenne, 
19 “Colt .45” eight “Sugarfoot,” 
nine “Maverick,” all ABC, all 
sponsored. 

Westhaven Ent.: seven Eve Ar- 
den series. (CBS), sponsored. 


Jack Wrather Prod.: seven “Las- | 


sie” (CBS), sponsored;' 26 “Sgt. 
Preston of the Yukon,” (CBS), 
sponsored. 

Ziv TV: 20 “Highway Patrol,” 
30 “Sea Hunt,” 19 “Harbor Com- 
mand,” al] syndicated; 18 ‘“Tomb- 
stone Territory” (ABC). sponsor- 
ed; .“Target,” not sponsored. 


SAG Clarifies 
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newed study of the problem, the 
Council reaffirmed its basic posi- 
tion, 

The Guild’s National Board of 
Directors, after complete consid- 
eration of all aspects of the prob- 
lem, approved the Wages and 
Working Conditions Committee 
proposals unanimously. They are 
being presented to the producers 
ard advertising agencies immedi- 
ately and negotiations will open 
in New York on Jan. 20. 


At no time in the long series of ; 
conferences and discussions was! 


any reference made to AFTRA ex- 
| cept that the same group criticized 
the AFTRA negotiations and con- 
tracts as having originated and 
maintained the same concepts to 
which they object. The reference 
to repeated difficulties with SAG 
is entirely without foundation. 

It is regrettable that these differ- 
ences exist and that anvone chose 


to publicize them on the eve of | 
negotiations, but it must be obvious | 


that the welfare of the greatest 
number must control Guild action 
and policy in this as well as in all 
other respects. 
John L. Dales, 
(National Executive Secretary, 
Screen Actors Guild.) 
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mount policy will be under the 
guidance of James A. Schulke, 
newly-named v.p. and general man- 
ager of Paramount Sunset. An im- 
portant part of Schulke’s position 
will be to aid in developing tv ac- 
tivities for Paramount. 


Osgood’s Par Exit 
Hollywood, Jan. 14. 

Stanton Osgood, for the last two 
years, general manager of Para- 
mount Sunset Corp., Paramount’s 
| tv production subsidiary, exits the 
| post Feb. 1 to enter indie radio 
station operation. He's negotiating 
for a partnership in three South- 
ern California AM’ers which he 
will manage. 

Osgood will be succeeded by 
James A. Schulke, who joined 
Paramount several weeks ago in 
the east to assist in development of 
| the firm’s tv activities. He previ- 
|ously was with the James L. 
| Saphier agency and was New York 
rep for Rosenberg-Coryell agency 


|ager for Young & Rubicam. 





Pittsburgh—James Murray, long- 
, time manager of KQV until locally- 
owned station was bought recently 
by ABC network, has joined the 
Eddie Hirslberg stations, WEDO 
in McKeesport, Pa., and WEIR in 
| Weirton, W. Va., as national and 
| regional sales director. The net 
has sent Ralph Beaudin here as 


30 Disneyland, 52 39 “Thompson of Thunder Ridge,” | Murray's successor. 





ATTENTION members of 


-The Academy of Television Arts and Sciences- 


Because of numerous requests, a screening has been scheduled of Playhouse 90's 
“The Comedian,” starring Mickey Rooney, Edmund O'Brien, Kim Hunter and Mel Torme, 
originally telecast ‘live’ from Hollywood over CBS TY on February 1/4, 1957. 


"The Comedian" was written by Rod Serling, produced by Martin Manulls and directed 
by John Frankenheimer. 








THE TIME: 





Tuesday, Jan. 21, 8:30 and 10:00 P.M, 


THE PLACE: 


Barbizon Plaza Theatre, 58th St. and 6th Ave. 
YOUR ATAS OR AFTRA MEMBERSHIP CARD WILL ADMIT YOU AND GUEST. 
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Stanton Alerts 
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and demands of our free society 
imperatively place more and deep- 
er responsibilities on us in televi- 
sion broadcasting than ever be- 
fore.” 


pay-tv and the Barrow Network 
Study staff report, he asserted that 
television's ability to meet these 
responsibilities is more seriously 
threatened than ever before. “The 
immediate period ahead is a period 
of crisis for all of us.” 
Villains: Pay-TV, Barrow 

Stanton minced no words in 
alerting the broadcasters to the 
|twin jeopardies of pay-tv and the 
Barrow curbs on networks, partic- 
ularly in a missle age “when our 
increased responsibilities require 
harder concentration and greater 
emphasis.” 

“The overriding need is for all 
of us to do more. We must inform 
more people, faster, more effec- 
tively, more fully—day in and day 
out. This is your job, it is our 
job. If we fail in this responsibili- 
ty, the decision-making start that 
dictatorships have ever democra- 
cies may be an advantage which is 
decisive—fatal.” 

But Stanton said that pay-tv and 
the Barrow staff report as twin 
menaces pose such ominous threats 
that “the whole structure of tele- 
vision as we now know it can come 
tumbling down.” “It cannot sur- 
vive if pay television is successful,” 
he said. “The American economy 


is deprived of an important instru- | 


ment of marketing. A source of 
entertainment and information is 
| hijacked from the American pub- 
lic. 

“The staff study report poses 
threats from a different direction 
|but of, perhaps, even’ greater 
gravity. The combination of such 
(Barrow) proposals as the unlimited 
regulation of networks, the re- 
; duced ceiling on network owner- 
| Ship of stations and the elimin 
| tion of option time would critically 
hobble television networking as it 
| is today and. stunt any possible 
| growth.” 





Courtship on Potomac 
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promulgated on a_  Stanton-Bill 
Paley level toward increasing 
broadcasting’s sphere of influence 
|at a critical turning point in his- 
tory; ideals exemplified, for exam- 














torial stand on the recent “Where 
We Stand” 90-minute appraisal of 
|the U. S. vs. Soviet Russia, and 
Stanton’s own active participation 
as advisor to the Gaither Commit- 
tee on national defense recom- 
| mendations, 

| As Stanton himself pointed out 
to the affiliates: “if any industry 


has had a direct stamp of public! 
with its} 


approval, television, 
42,000,000 families viewing over five 


hours a day, has had such approyal. | 


If any industry developed at the 
right time and the right place to 
| respond to the emergency demands 
|of this ICBM age, it is the tele- 
| Vision industry. The stimulus for 


| 
| 


(NBC), and radio-tv account planning man-/this growth, the backbone for the 


public acceptance, and the means 
by which the industry can fulfill 
its urgent new responsibilities are 
primarily network television.” 


a 
Barrow Report 


—_— Continued from page 28 — 
ing it a less attractive medium for 
the public and the advertiser.” 
Threat To Affiliates 

The Barrow Report also poses a 
| “grave threat for affiliate stations. 
This warning was issued to CBS 
affiliate by John S. Hayes, manager 
of WTOP and WTOP-TY, in Wash- 
ington. He is chairman of a spe- 
cial committee of CBS television 
| affiliates formed to analyze the re- 
| port, 
| Hayes’ committee found little 
| good in the report. Basically, he 
| said, it would tend to place the en- 





| tire broadcasting business, includ- | 


jing the operation of stations, un- 
| der much more rigid controls. 


aes pointed out that network-| 


affiliate relationship, now on a pri- 
vate business basis, would come 
under specific Federal laws and 
regulations, if the Barrow recom- 
| mendations should be-carried out, 


Alluding to the threat of both; 


ple, in CBS taking a forthright edi- | 


Vaudeo Leads ’57 
British Top Ten 


London, Jan, 14. 


Televaude shows were the most 
|; popular tv offerings during 1957 
| with more entries in the Nielsen 
networks Top 10 than any other 
type of program. In all three com- 
mercial tv areas operating through. 
out last year—London, the Mid- 
lands and the North—this type of 
show headed the list in popularity, 
In London, second place went to 
drama series of the “Robin Hood” 
| type, while in the other two areas, 
|quiz and audience participation 
proms were the runners-up. 
Westerns and old pictures were 
well down the list in all the Inde- 
pendent tv zones, with situation 
comedies following close behind. 
Full length plays in regular slots 
were third in popularity in London 
and fourth in the Midlands and 
North, while news and discussion 
programs footed the lists along 
| with live sport, 
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Half-Hour Scripts 


== Continued from page 29 =a 








| pilot on the new series in New 
|; York next month—show, if sold, 
will be filmed in N.Y.—has been do- 
ing more than the usual amount of 
pre-production planning on the 
property, particularly in the script 
| department. He’s laid down some 
| ground rules, mainly to the effect 
| that the scripts will have to deal 
with people rather than “gim- 
| micks.” 

He's passed the word that physi- 
| cal gimmicks, “psychiatricks,” cops 
’n’ robbers stuff, etc., are out—“real 
| suspense comes out of the pressure 
| of circumstance on character,” he 
| feels, and the basic elements of his 
| stories will involve sympathetic 
|central characters in a trap who 
| must not only overcome the danger 
| they are in but at the same time 
solve a moral dilemna which is us- 
|ually at cross-purposes with their 
; means of escape from danger. This 
| approach, he feels leaves room for 
lots of characterization and mature 
| story values without sacrificing—in 
| fact, enhancing—the main element 
| of suspense. 
| Additionally, Davis has added a 
| new element to the script develop- 
;ment of the show. He hopes to 
| shoot one out of three shows on lo- 
cation, for one thing, and intends 
| to make extensive use of stock 
| footage (in fact, has hired specialist 
| Arthur Knight for the footage). 
| But there’s a reverse twist involved, 
since the available locations and 
stock footage will be used to inspire 
| script ideas rather than as after- 
the-fact devices. 
| Davis believes that filming in 
| New York tends to accentuate story 
| values, and he reasons this way: 
The Coast's film facilities are so 
| plentiful and extensive that the 
| tendency on the part of most pro- 
ducers there is to accent the techni- 
cal end at the expense of content. 
When a Coast studio can re-create 
any kind of setting and cope with 
any kind of physical problem, the 
need to get maximum values out 
| of the story isn’t as great. In N.Y., 
on the contrary, facilities for film- 
| ing are so limited that the producer 
| must be constantly on his toes to 
|make up with story values those 
| assets he lacks in the physical and 
technical end of the production. 





San Antonio—Bill Lee, city news 
| editor of KENS and KENS-TY, has 
been appointed chairman of the 
Associated Press Radio & Televi- 
sion Assn., news committee for 
1958. The committee coordinates 
news coverage for both radio and 
|tv stations. Lee accepted the post 
| from Daniel W. Kops, <= 
Conn., prez of the association. 





| 
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‘Comedy Unlimited’ 





| Fresh New Timely 
| PRO. COMEDY MATERIAL 
TV Radio Niterles 








Monologues, Gags, Bits, etc., etc. 
Lifeline te the funnybone. 


1759 N. Orchid 
Hollywood 28, 
Les Mate HO. 4-6191, Ext. 102 


———————EEeee 


BEAUTIFULLY FURNISHED 
MIDTOWN EASTSIDE FLOOR 
THRU APARTMENT 
| REFERENCES, $350 
| Phone: PL 9-4727 
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New Nielsens: CBS 7; NBC 3 


CBS-TV resumed its seven-to-three margin over NBC-TV in the 
new Nielsens for the two weeks ending Dec. 7, after NBC had 
reduced the margin to six-four in the second report for November. 
NBC placed third with its “Annie Get Your Gun” spec, but Colum- 
bia topped that with Lucille Ball & Desi Arnaz, which bounced 
into second place just behind “Gunsmoke,” which has been lead- 
ing the field all season. Only other NBC entries to place were 
“Wells Fargo,” which again took the fifth spot, and the Perry Co- 
mo show, which landed in 10th place. 


TOTAL AUDIENCE 


Annie Get Your Gun (NBC [Re > «0 tae chaatebacwes 54.0 
Lucille Balt Be Thaet. Arman (CBB): on oscicccccvccccccéissecs 45.9 
Gunsmoke (CBS) . bESr Rs Pe eee aehelcddde ee aunets 44.7 
Per a Te Ge 6a a5 = eins 5h 04 6068s Sewikds db ie 41.2 
ek os bine ehe eb eide es ude cscdndedctcee 41.0 
Eoateey ~ ee ee ads b uds.b sc cecccnedacecedau 37.0 
Talon GE Wet We Se oo 3 ibis Sos ecb ovncs beside bs 37.7 
ak ers Pee eee cee eet Pee pee Te eee 37.4 
CI te og oes os Soe ecd tee dee ss occ doe abuts ude 36. 
Gh. Be Nae iin WR es Seeks i hktcoscc aetna. 36.4 
AVERAGE AUDIENCE 
Gunsmoke (CBS) .. Spibs seh . 045s a eenyes eee ek 42.9 
Lucite Ball Gi Tees AEWOR CCHS) . wn... ws ccccccsGscecePces 39.2 
PRE GEOR WE GUE MUNMA onns cc ccccincrccccscntoved eau 38.5 
Rama TG Te Be oc sevice vccccowsen ceesecess. . 35.8 
Talon OE Wee Dem I) nase ncdacesecles scsess eee 35.5 
Baye GH; APRNs TRG” con cin ne sb eh cdi cccdeivectecs 34.3 
Lassie (CBS) .. EER eee ep res pert eee 34.0 
a ee cn oe wo' eb ad ae tak dew aoa 33.8 
Alfred TERGNCCCR Presets (CBS) «5. ccc cc ccc wencsccctes 32.7 
Perey eee: Gee eo baa ooh ab es Sete cas . 32.4 





Station Reps Now Get Feot In 
The Door As Program Advisors 


The station reps know that the|tion they rep on how to build and 


national sales of the stations they | formulize their overall appeal . . .| 


represent depends to a great ex-|and sound image. The reppery 
tent upon the number of people | shows the station how to fit into 
the station is reaching which is in| a market and what the overall role 
turn usually based on the station’s| must be. Their advice as in the 
programming. It’s a simple chain | case of many other reps, on occa- 
reaction in that if the station can | sions, even runs into the matter of 
capture the viewers through good | network affiliation. ’ 
programming than they have less | 
trouble lining up sponsors through | develop a music formula and tries 
Oe ee ok ie eee build specialized types of audi- 
; ences. 
the most people. é | art of the rep’s role in pro- 
For this reason the national reps | gramming according to H-R execs 
eben N, Teh yd Co ag 
d s -\tion an ublic echniques. In 
creasingly offering programming | addition to this, aie help the radio 
advice which extends from a | stations interpret research figures 
- a oe telling them in terms of audience flow, as a 
ow to S10 elr shows. 
There have been instances where | 
stations have refused to let their 
rep aid in programming and this 


When dealing with programming 
H-R reps visit the market in ques- 
| tion and not only study the station 


has been the cause of divorces be- : 
Styen they rep but competing program- 
tween the station and the repre- | ming es well. 


sentative. According to the reps| 
it’s simply a ev tang them oak. | In television the firm feels that 


ing more money if they can line|the greatest opportunity in pro- 
up national sponsors who are in-| gramming a tv station is before it 
terested in their list of stations.|80eS on the air. Then the entire 


This is the reason they get into| Program structure can be planned | 


programming and lend their advice. | 0M a scientific basis. 

H-R Representatives like most| First a study is made of what is 
firms does programming services| already on the air in the market 
on a request basis. In radio, sug-|and from this the reppery deter- 
gestions are given by H-R to a sta-|mines what is lacking. A confer- 
;ence with the local general man- 
| ager follows in which all the avail- 
{able programming is considered; 

network, syndicated and featured 
film. The third step is the study- 
ing of the track records on a mar- 
| ket-by-market basis and _ specific 
| programming to fit the market is 
/ascertained. Regional differences 
|also have to be taken into consid- 
| eration, 

The effects of shifting a certain 
| program or program type are care- 
| fully noted in the various markets. 
| Oftimes a change of time slot is all 














WANTED 


TV Show and Personality 
Man or Woman! 


to produce and perform a 5-a- 
week half hour show on network 
station in a mid-west city. Lead- 


ing local sponsor; yeor-around {| that is needed to hypo lagging rat- 
program plenned. Want mago- |ings, and the results of successful 
zine-type format with vnusval || time changes are flashed to stations 


’ | which could profit thereby. 
cudience features (not ff) ctation programming is not 
unique with the H-R firm alone 
| but has been ayy ey Ae the 
; | representatives. Some of the reps 
no “ aaa — Pater |list it as an additional service but 
agedls wp Decree Sp ds > egdlbass |most feel that it is essential to 
W. 46th St., New York 36. them if they are going to increase 
the station’s national sales and 
their own revenue. 


WAVE’s New Center 


Louisville, Jan. 14. 

WAVE Inc., last week announced 
plans for a new radio and tv 
center, designed for modern, 
ground-floor, operation, in down- 
town Louisville. The tract is 
already cleared, and completion of 
the new building is expected in the 
late spring or early summer of 
1959 


women’s 
participation). If you are « real 


TV personality and have the ideas, 




















FOR RENT 


Brownstone, E. 37th St. (Lex.) 1,600 
sq. ft. 22 charming floors. Excellent 
light, Hi ceilings, fireplaces. For Pub- 
licity, Public Relations, TV-Radio Rep., 
Ad Agency, Etc. Only $7,500. 

TO BE, INC., OR 9-6378; Ext. 3 











AVAILABLE FOR REHEARSALS 


24° x 40 sound proof room—Hi-Fi 
speakers, audio binoural address sys 
tem. Steinway plano, mikes, stage, etc. 
Midtown B’way vicinity. Very reason- 
able fees. Available day or night. Call 
CO 59658 or LU 1202 until noon. 

i 


The building, with 37,500 square 
feet on the main floor, will house 
WAVE-TYV, now in its 10th year of 
operation, and WAVE radio, which 
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| More ‘Today’ Coin 


| Chicago, Jan. 14. 
| NBC-TV’s “Today” added coin 
from four token buys last week, 
three of them representing repeat 
business. Newcomer is the Shake- 
speare Co., which bought three 
one-minute spots on the show for 
its fishing rods and ree!s. They’re Teachers, who hoisted the first | 
slated for the spring. warning signals about the bad ef-| 
Amity Leather Produets has pur- | fects of tv on schoolchildren, boost- | 
chased six participations in the/!ed their televiewing more propor- 
| show for next Father's Day and /|tionately, than their pupils in the} 
Xmas, repeating last yegr's pat-/| last seven years. 
tern, and Evinrude has ordered; So reported a research psycholo- | 
four spots in its seasonal buy. L. C.| gist who has made the most ex- | 
Forman & Sons, makers of piccalil- | haustive study to date of student, | 


Indianapolis, Jan. 14. 
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|serious maladjustment,” 


H-R reppery claims that it helps | 


more addicted to the tune of 33°. | 

In the same period, parents made | 
no change in their tv habits: They | 
were still watching 20 hours a/| 
week, a bit less than their offspring | 
and 8 hours a week more than the} 
teachers. 

But the small-fry differed mark- 
|edly from teachers and parents in 
what thev liked. Only two of the 
10 favorites of the children were 
listed by the teachers as among 
\their first 10 (“Disneyland” and | 
|“Father Knows Best”) and only} 
three among the parents’ top 10 
(“Disney” and “Father” again, plus | 


| basis for making program changes. | 


on Dec. 30 marked its 24th anni- | 


“TI Love Lucy”). 


li, is increasing its tv budget with | parent and teacher viewing habits. | 
a four-spot buyon the show this Speaking before the annual'| 
year. meeting of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, Dr. Paul Witty of North- 
western U. reported the results of 

N Y Stagehands survey of 2,000 Chicago-area stu- | 

eae dents, moms and dads, and teach- | 
| ers. 

When Dr. Witty began his re- 
| Near 3-Net Pact search in i950, 68% of the school 
> children had ty sets in their homes. 
P | Teachers didn’t own enough to 
J rd }count. By 1951, 25% of the teach- 
| Cill hg ape ers had sets and were watching at 
ee of nine hours a week. At 
oe ant | the same time 88° of their charges 

New Yark stagehands affiliated | hag acquired sets and were screen- 
; with the International Ailiance of | gazing 19 hours a week. 
Theatrical & Stage Employees | By this year, Dr. Wittv’s human 
have worked out most of the de-| Suinea pigs showed like this: 97% 
|tails on a new three-year contract | SChool pupils’ homes had sets (some | 
| with ABC, NBC and CBS, and the | With two or three seis and color) | 
|new pact is expected to go into |and were watching them 22 hours 
effect by next week, probably by |a week. Teacher set ownership had | 
Monday (20). Stagehands, Theatri-| gone up to 93% and they’ were 
cal Protective Union No. 1, got a| watching 12 hours a week. So 
a —— a the | while the kids hiked their watch- 
networks when they gained the : % -he P } 
right to handle taped video shdws. se Mi ey cele g ——4 
In the money area, the union 
got a wage increase of 6% the first 
two years of the new pact, plus an- 
other 3% in the final year. The 
webs agreed to a severance pay 
provision and “slight” improve- 
ments in vacation eligibility rules. 
There are an estimated 1,200 
members of Local 1 who work 
either on a regular or parttime 
bagis in New York for the three 
networks. They held a meeting 
Friday (10) at midnight to ratify 
the new contract, replacing the one 
which ended Dec. 31, and recom- 
mended only minor revisions in the 
pact that had been negotiated by Sad 
union officials. Pact goes back to ee Se Sones ae weet i 
the webs again this week and then | land.” parents “IT Love Lucy,” and 
to the Local 1 executive board to- | . be em -e Welk” 
| teachers, “Lawrence Welk. 
morrow ‘Thurs.) for final okay, ac-| Dr. Witty, who thinks tv is more 
cording to the union. of an opportunity than a menace | 
Union had one major demand |to the nation’s youth, didn’t buy | 
rejected in the hassles with the! a ty set of his own until he began | 
networks. Local 1 asked that Sat-| his research. He started it because 
urday, Sunday and holiday work | of his interest as a psychologist in 





receive double-time reimburse-|the effect of the new medium on) 
ment. Stagehands now receive childrens’ reading habits. Now he | 


time-and-a-half on those days. |estimates that he watches it about 
/12 hours a week, “but much more 
|when we're doing a partieular re- 
|search job.” 

Since he started his experiment 





Seattle—William Tucker, com- 
meee —-" of gy | for 
the past several years, has been ~ : 
samed station meuneen The new) Dr. Witty has became a kind of tv 
KIRO radio building will house the | confessor to _ school children 
Queen City Broadcasting Co. exec-|through the Chicago - Evanston 
utive offices of prexy Saul Haas| area. He gets hundreds of letters 
and Lincoln Miller, veepee. | ranging from a fourth grader’s tes- 


| scheduled 


Disneyland Tops With Kids in ‘9/; 
‘Lucy’ For Parents; Welk: Teachers 


timonial that “I like tv better than 
anything in the house,” to a junior 


high school freshman’s gripe, “tv 
is a machine devised to entertain 
people but it is more than just en- 
tertainment, it is also very boring 
.. . for one reason, those long ir- 
ritating tv advertisements.” 

The wholesale appetite for tv be- 
gins to drop off around the sixth 
grade, Dr. Witty found. 

High school students in Dr. Wit- 
ty’s group reported they reduced 


|tv watching and switched to radio 
|for about a 50-50 ratio. Among the 


reasons: radio is simpler to study 


by (!), you can listen to it in cars, 
favorite disk jockeys, best social 
dancing. 


Dr. Witty speaks from pre-video 
experience in asserting that tv will 
be taken in stride. He performed 


|similar research on radio’s effect 


on children in 1929.’ Some leading 
social commentators wrung their 
hands then, he recalls, fearing 


|radio would drive American chil- 


dren to solitary lives, along with 

the automobile and comic books. 
Evidence to sober the tv cry of 

alarm is already becoming clear, . 


|the Northwestern scientist pointed 


out. His group has investigated 
complaints that tv was causing ner- 
vousness and disturbance among 
some children. “In every case of a 
he said, 
“teachers found other contributing 
factors, such as a poor home and 
an unfavorable environment.” 


Niagara Biz For 
MBS’ ‘Leng John 


Niagara Therapy’ Mfg. has lined 
up as the first spensor of Mutual's 
venture into specialized late eve- 
ning programming, picking up the 
tab on the 11:35 to midnight por- 
tion of “The Long John Show.” 

“Long John” and “The Barry 
Gray Show,” from 12:05 to 2 a.m., 
had their debut Monday (13), in- 
augurating 19 hours of daily pro- 
gramming service as opposed to 
previous 17 hours. The first 25 
minutes of “Long John,” on from 
11:35 to midnight, is available for 
local sale by affiliates, under the 
net’s program barter arrangement. 

As a direct result of the exten- 
sion of network service, a number 
of station affiliates have decided 
to change their signoff times to co- 
incide with MBS’s added service. 

Another ‘58 program addition, 
“Kate Smith Show,” has been 
for a series of con- 
tour originations. Beginning Jan. 
27 through Feb. 7, she'll be origi- 
nating her weekday 25-minute 
stripped morning broadcasts from 
the Beau Rivage, Bal Harbour, 
Fla. 
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| Goody's Album Bestsellers : 
ks, Juk d Disks} y 
Joc S, U es an is S (Compiled by Sam Goody’s, leading New York disk retailer 
whose global mail order operation reflects not only the national 

I By MIKE GROSS market, but internationally). ' 

Joh Mathis (Columbia).| LIPS AND COLD COLD aes | Artist Title Label - 

ehnny J ‘ SSE ; 
“COME -TO ME” (Korwin*) is an|(Goldmine*) has a neat lilt and a| 1. Original Cast pated 9 fp AE nema gg 
effective m ballad which John-| pieasing vocal to help it get some. 2. Sound Track fees pe y aaah 
ny Mathis again turns into money-| spinning time. “THE SONGS MY 3. Original Cast My Fair Lady > Capitol a 
making material. “WHEN I AM!MOTHER LOVED” (Planetary*) 4. Frank Sinatra Where Are You? apito 
WITH YOU” (Mathis*) sets the|is a sentimental piece of fluff. 5. The Weavers At Carnegie Hall Vanguard 
crooner in another pretty ballad Gordon MacRae (Capitol).| 6. Original Cast Jamaica RCA Victor 
mood, dessins * “NOW” (Bourne*t) has a swaying 7. Nat King Cole Just One of Those Things Capito! 

Elvis Presley (RCA Victor). “I|ballad style that Gordon MacRae | 8. Johnny Mathis Warm Columbia 
BEG OF YOU” (Presley+) sticks, builds into an  attention-getter. | 9. Original Cast Bells Are Ringing Columbia 
to the rocking beat which makes|“IF I FORKET YOU” (Caesar*) is | 10. Mantovani Film Encores London f 
it another shoo-in for Presley.|a quiet, appealing ballad. _ 11. Harry Belafonte Sings of Caribbean RCA Victor r 
“DON’T” (Presley?) is a slow bal-| Maureen Cannon (Jubilee). 12. Ella Fitzgerald Sings Rodgers & Hart Verve 
lad that Presley makes sound im-|“I DOUBLE DARE YOU" (Sha-| 13. Nat .Cole Love Is The Thing Capitol < 
pressive. piro-Bernstein*) has a lighthearted | “4 set a . Pal Joey : Capitol ‘ 

The Ames Bros. (RCA Victor).| melodic feel and a spirited vocal | . Soun ot Dalian iene Columbia i 
“IN LOVE” (Planetary*) is a tasty|treatment which should attract! |& ee 15. Sound Trae oat Wale Columbia 
and rhythmie ballad bound for a|some juke action. “I’M NEVER ae 16. Erroll Garner - = — -#* Setheuine j 
hig mote, | LATILE, GYPSY’ |SATISFIED” simon Howe'}| LAWRENCE WELK (11: fete Ser, Yatcioms Fortis” Kapp | 
(Winneton?) has a gay melodic ap- swings at an appealing pace and) ang His CHAMPAGNE MUSIC : e b> sot slieee See Genaated Atlantic ] 
proach thats good for jock and juke |Maureen Cannon’s vocal brightens te Petes ag ie 19. Modern Jazz Quarte I " Set 
spins, too. og it all up. moe Dodge Dancing Party 20. Pat Boone Greatest Hits 10 

Andy Williams (Cadence). “BE| Tommy Mara (Felsted). “FUNNY apc-ry—Sat. 9-10 P.M. EST. s 
MINE TONIGHT” (Cedarwoodt) is‘ THIS THING CALLED LOVE”! ‘por Dodge Dealers of America A 
it is Top Tunes and New Talent F 








Thesaurus Transcriptions 





ABC-TV Mon. 9:30-10:30 pm, E.S.T. : ; 
Dodge and Plymouth um eviews ; 
eS | Coral Records 








SOUIENT TERT cicveccissecevcis ves . COME TO ME - | me EP Shain 
(Columbia) oo emeseerevesrecesses When I Am With You j Decca Records has launched aj are times when Sinatra takes some 
ELVIS PRESLEY / : 1 BEG OF YOU MGM SETS 17 LP § | mood music barrage as its opening liberties with the original lyric that 
cL ; ee ee ee c : ‘kaged goods race | 2%¢ disturbing like when he tackles 
(RCA Victor) ...cvcccrece. eT eeerT TS ie : Don't IN NEW SALES PLAN }gun in the pac | “On The Road To Mandalay” and 
THE AMES BROS {N LOVE for the new year. The 12 sets in | reworks a line to “There's a Burma Fi 
“ - re re E 1 4 MGM Records has earmarked the release offers a wide and color- broad a waitin’.” 1 
(RCA Victor) ...seerereeeeenecceees seees - +. Little Gypsy 17 albums for its special sales plan | ful range of melodic moods to suit! Bug Freeman’s Summa Cum 
RE Tas 85 oo GRP Fen Che atness BE MINE TONIGHT for the new year. The albums will | all tastes. Wayne King’s “Dream |; aude Orchestra: “Chicago-Austin 
(Cadence) .. hein sled aloe ee ......Are You Sincere be shipped to distributors on | Sise, AE. en Ra High School Jazz In Hi-Fi” (RCA 
ix- % is. | King styling on such current clicks | yjc¢o; . - - 
MARTY WILSON & STRAT-O-LITES .... SUPER SON ean eee eens, back: [as “emmy "around ‘The Word” | wqot” he free-wheeling Chicago 
(Decca) «. 0... seeeeveeeeers ates fm AN Wore Up ages as well as LP’s and “Fascination” along | with) and the end result is one of the 
. . pt hs soe a ,| Standards like “Star Dust” and/|p,; ast iz : , 
THE COUPLINGS ...........-++5+-- YOUNG ares pao , In Med wee es ht og I a \“Shadow Waltz.” In the waltz Bap pt FG. _ —_. 
( FOGBBW. & a: tieth, <6 68s oon espe wg MEG dee les I Can See d a ln ; po i idiom there's Russ Morgan's “Vien-| include ay ieee” See 
ee errr ee re! Teer rer eer ere . FLIRTY GERTIE can Gace aien aes Williams | nese Waltzes For Dancing” and Teagarden, Peanuts Hucko, ‘George 4 
(Peletal)> 2 oti.60 85s dead « PRS ee Fire Engine Baby a: on . "; | Gainsborough’s “May I Have This | Wetling, Pee Wee Russell, Jimmy 
i Dick Hyman. Robert Ashley and | waltz.” Both are right on the danc- : 7 





‘ ” “ ' é MePartland Tyre 7 
‘spoken word” sets by Alec Guin-| ing ball. For the pic music fans| other cats. yree Glenn among 


a swinging item with a hot beat) (Caesar*) starts out at a hot gait| ness. Sir Ralph Richardson, Car-|there’s Vietor Young's “Love| ang 19 
that’s headed for a big play. “ARE | and continues to move in manner son McCullers and William Faulk-| Themes From Hollywood” and Bill | tlle ne cee gr ane 
YOU SINCERE” (Peer+) sets up a|that grabs spins. “HELLO,/ner. Four classical albums will Snyder's “Themes of Distinction | theres heen an LP concent i 
soft ballad mood that Andy Wil-|GOODBYE” (Clearanee*) gives | also be in the plan. | From Great Motion Pictures.” The | 9.) musical portraits — 
liams makes easy listening. F ecegee Mara Pg tae accented _ eave Rodgers comes UP | Kostelanetz’s eveh iecimesions 
Marty Wilson & The Strat-o-| beat which should win a fair spin- 6 or a nifty organ interpretation iN | gives the cutieak aan aoe 
Lites (Decca). “SUPER SONIC” Sing ride. Kapp’s Packaged Motion | Jess¢_ Crawford's “An Enchanted | Gimension. The French touch is 
(Lark?) gets off the ground right) Chuck Sims‘(Trend). “LITTLE : a 4 Evening” and in Helmut Zacharfas’| | ocented through aes 
at the start and keeps moving at PIGEON” (Nash?) is set in a swing- heer deimaame Deh tee dt a Moonlight And You,” the |jixe Richard “Rodgers “Mimi”, 
a brisk instrumental gait that ao ing aay wre — pop “Music on the Move” theme. The cd Geen pap i po -| Vernon Duke (“April In Paris”) 
“Ip it te “I'M | for lotsa ju ction. “LIFE ISN’T|... ; ‘ : ¥, 1S ay Ls “harles “ - 
ALL OKE Ur” tEby?) is a nites LONG ENOUGH" (Nash?) o . drive is being pegged on four al-|odic potpourri. In the allie +274 et ee (“La Mer”) 
swinging instrumental plaintive hillbilly wail that’s lim- PU™S. by The Troubadors, Russ | groove, there's a musical glow in of Debuss Clair de I me”), Of 
“oupli Josie). “YOUNG | ited in its spinning potential. Hamilton’s “Rainbows” and Dick-| Roger Roger’s “Heart of Paris” iubech ("Can GaP’ ie, 
DOVE'S CALLING’ (Nash?) is a| Ray Ellis Orch (Columbia). | $0"_,,Hall’s “Fabulous Country |and in the German groove there | “pizzicato Polka”) and Charpentier 
4, : Nasihat's 4|“COME TO ME” (Korwint) gets «| Hits.” The LP's by the Trouba-|are a lot of happy sounds in Harry | peouis le jour” f —— 
—_, a ae ee oe pl ebm been = s dors are set in Rome, Spain,|Hermann’s “Musie For Cards, Con- puls jour” from “Louise’”’), 
oT CAN SEE” (Nach) is rm |Ray Ellis’ able baton. "36-26-36" Hawaii and “The Land of it ag ee ane Ceimins.” yecernes ie en H — Ro 
rocking balidd just par for the | (Korwin*) is a bright and breezy Gypsies.” |by Deutsche Grammophon Also Jubilee). Here’s a likeable 


la \sniiates -.) ac, |from DGG is Cedric Dumont’s|Toundup of some quietly effective 
course. | instrumental out of an LP. Diskery has prepped special disk | «ypu cical Cocktail Party,” a de-|Tomantic songs effectively deliv- 


Jiv-A-Tones (Felsted), “FLIRTY | Irving Ashby (Imperial). “BIG jockey kits which includes the lightful musical spree with some | ered by Jack Haskell with the help 
GERTIE” (Tecumseht) is in the | GUITAR” (Times*) has an inces- four Troubador packages. Dis- intriguing recipes for cocktails on| Of a standout instrumentation; 
familiar rock ’n’ roll idiom but the | sant instrumental drive that builds tributors are being sent a hefty) the back cover. Victor Young gets | Barry Gailbraith and Jimmy Raney 
topnotch beat and vocal pull it|attention. “MOTATIN’” (Travist) | SuDp'y of the Hamilton and Hall) another showcasing in this mood| 0M guitars and Trigger Alpert on 
ahead for the payoff. “FIRE EN-| spotlights a flash electric guitar for LP's for a deejay drive. music binge with “Sugar and/ ass. Title song, “Have You Met 
GINE BABY” (Tecumseh?) has So bee ncaa 4 Spice.” Here the late maestro- | Miss oe Were Made To 
wild, rocking attack pegged strict- | a Moss (Debenair). “ composer runs through a series of | Take Care of Boys” and “The One 
ly for the jukes. SHOULD KNOW” (Moon Mist AVENUE BUILDS ROSTER : | delightful musical forms with taste 1! Love Belongs To Somebody Else” 
Alan Dale (ABC Paramount). | Should work well for Rita Moss in| _ Avenue Records has added Henri | and imagination. | are just a sampling of the kind of 
“WE'RE SO IN LOVE. AREN’T | live dates but it doesn’t come across de Pari, Jim Corless, Larry Tick- Frank Sinatra: “Come Fly With mood that prevails. 
I” (Ardmore*) is a_ big-voiced, | OD wax. IN MY OLD KEN- ler and The Kings, a vocal combo, Me” (Capitol). Another brash and|, Rhonda Fleming: “Rhonda” (Co- 
flashy-tempoed slice that could at- TUCKY HOME (PD) takes a to its roster. ’ f | jaunty musical excursion with hard- lumbia). Screen thesp Rhonda Flem- 
tract play. “CINDY & I” (Dalton?) jazzed up ireatment for novel re- Label, which is prexied by Jack |driving Frank Sinatra and_ ing shows a nice feel for lyric val- 4 
brings Joey Adams into the clef- | Sults. | Tell, plans a schedule of a release |the swinging Billy May orch. It’s| US as she winds her way through ; 
fing field. It’s not for the pop|*ASCAP. #BMI. |a month in the jazz and pop field.! bestseller bound although there 12 tunes. Her style is restrained 
market, but it’s nice ballad thought. |-————————_—_——____ — : . —_—_— — ——— but she does manage to get the 
Ivery Joe Hunter (Atlantic). message across. Frank Comstock’s 
“BABY BABY COUNT ON ME” orch gives her plenty of help. Cov- 
(Progressive?) is a solid ballad en- er photo is a lulu and should help 


RETAIL SHEET BEST SELLERS = the package across the coun- 
ers. 






























































































































































try in all pe ge ye —— “* 

easy score on all spinning levels. 

“YOU'RE ON MY MIND” (Desiard- _ Andy Ackers: “Around the World j 
a tapes 7 but pene- | = C é S | 3 | Q pa age tl Award). oe ea 
rating recking ballad. LARIET? O | ¢ a as rhythm accompaniment, pi- a 

The Four Knights (Coral). “THE | ARIETY ; | 6 S 2s g/g | a 3 anist Andy Ackers takes off on a ae 
FOUR MINUTE MILE” (John- | Survey of retail sheet music lei Sia ai3| |4 S\- melodic trek that covers the global “a 
stone-Monteity should get a good | best sellers based on reports } a a=] = ~ le = >+\3 % 8 musical scale. It’s a tuneful spree te 
spinning run be¢ause of its brisk | obtained from leading stores in SivlSi-lsisiclelAz=lealslel@r that’s always easy on the ear. x 
approach. “WHEN YOUR LOVER | 13 cities and showing com S\S/SE/2ieisiaisi 2 ei%l@lo Guy Lombardo: “Decade on ¥ 
HAS GONE” (Remick*) gives the parative sales rating for this atelier tere Bibl eid 3/3 S T Broadway” (Capitol). Peg for this 
combo a chance to liven up an and last week. 2 rs § S/R 1S/3) 2 | Sie&li2lialfla a a Broadway and the showtunes 
oldie. * ASCAP + BMI si¢givi®leée O/Fi%*lalaly] 3s lat were popular between 1935-45. 

Andy Griffith (Capitol). “SIL- bh S 3 | ] |: 1 | 0 | 1 | 1 | = L - was a tuneful decade that in- 
HOUETTES on ae erg 1 S| 2 eigig/2i } | Sieie $ &|P pee = Fm a Babes 2 a 
comic comment from Andy =| oi e — a in| SQimxziatisiz Arms,” “Pa oey,” “Porgy an 
fith but it doesn’t hold up too. ee 8 | | |= ] 4 I &| é | Clg 5 | : Bess,” “Cabin oy The Sky” and 
strongly. “CONVERSATION WITH | ~ giz é wisi els e | s s/s | 2 N “Oklahoma.” There’s plenty to a 
A MULE” (Bob Miller*) is more of || This Last elsisigieisf/eieis|z \Sicie choose from there and Guy Lom- Fé. 
Griffith's folksy patter for only | wk. wk. Title and Publisher 2 g =| 5 é S\e\6 | 3 |S | é 8 3 7 mi and his boys makes it all 2 
mild results. = TS = | | wt | @ | Ss wort earing again. 

Bob Merrill (Roulette). “NA-| " $ > a Susan Reed: “Old Airs” (Elek- 

IROBI” (Favorite-Valyr*) is a! Ses ; : Co oe 2S Ss ts. 8 3 os tra). In the field of sweet-voiced ; 
bright novelty with the composer 2 1 All the Way (Maraville) re a ae . yy Bring 8 @ -3.798 folk singers Susan Reed remains i4 
— ee Be 3 4 *Fascination (Southern) ’ fea es hhmklC( Hh! oh 4 61 —_= - oe — again — —_ ; 

‘HEN I SAY F % anetary- | oe a ‘hha Gunter (ialicuave) r “weer onstrates how to take an old mel- ) 
Valyr*) is also set in a brisk novel- | oan Sweeter (Folkways). -__3 45 a a ae a ody and turn it into a thing of 
ty groove. \f 5. 3 _ *Around the World (Young) 7 8 2 ; ioe, oS ae 2 charm and grace. She accomps her- 

Pe — eee er — HAD | 6 13 +Raunchy (H&R) a. . ee.” .. 4 8 36 — peer 18 items with Irish 
JREAM"” (Robbins*) gets across | — = Slee Sy TE ES Ps = —- larp or zither. 

a cozy mood that will appeal to! REN (Burl.) 7 $ et a Ee Sere Oscar Peterson: “Soft Sands” 

some spinners. “MY MOTHER'S | 8 8 au (Chappell).i........... . °° os... - a Soe Weer 2. ee (Verve). Oscar Peterson in a pop- 

ahd Gas agp a refreshing | 9 11 Melodie D’Amour (Rayven em. _ ew -F. a 7 25 —— ae is omar Aad 

workover of the oldie. a. 6. + x ae ear. Especially so when he takes 

Carole Bennett (Verve). “TOO ae 3B _Webewoties (Regent) _. =e . METER s_10 7 5 --__23 [loft in several vocal flights as he 
LATE TO CRY” (Montauk?) has a 11 tYou Send Me (Higuera).... See 4 3... 19 |} does in this package. His keyboard- 
rags 4 beat -— an cnacgstic yea i RP *Peggy Sue (Nor-Va-Jac).... .. .... 5 8 S. 89 boy as usual is ws but = 
o help it along. “ oi: gy gy, oer ae " he gets to crooning over “On Tlie 
ON AND ON’ (Spier*) sets up an _ ye FD osc: po 23, lee © 75 15 Outside Looking In,” “Why, Oh 
appealing waltz mood that will at-|J— 14 15__ *Ivy Rose (Roncom) : Paar’, Saree 14 Why,” “I've Never Left Your 
tract play. \f 15 7. *fammy (Northern)... 9 .. 9 .. ww 2 2. LL S73) «9 Arms” and “Susquehanna,” a new 

Lee Clark (Gallo), “WARM, (Continued on page 61) __, 
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MUSIC CATALOGS IN TRANSIT 





Columbia Holds LP, Single Price Line: 
Launches Extensive Sales Promotion 





SELL VON TILER, 
DORSEY FIRM 





Columbia Records has started the +: 


fanfare for the 10th anniversary of 
its introduction of the LP with a 
January sales program pegged on 
exchange privileges and re-stock- 
ing incentives, the introduction of 
a new line and a promise to hold 
its existing price schedules despite 
hikes by several other major com- 


panies. 
The diskery also has set New 
York's Waldorf-Astoria as the 


scene for its 1958 sales convention 
to be held June 18-21. Col intro- 
duced the LP there 10 years ago. 


On the price situation, Col prexy j. 


Goddard Lieberson had this to say: 
“The tremendous sales of records, 
and even more importantly, of 
phonographs during the past year 
have provided a massively solid 
base for optimistic 1958 expecta- 
tions. We believe that in the 
interests of stabilizing and consoli- 
dating the tremendous growth 
achieved in our industry this year, 
prices should be maintained at 
$3.98 levels for longplaying disks 
and 89c. for 45 rpm single disks. 
(RCA Victor and Capitol have 
hiked their classical LP to $4.98 
and Victor has gone to 98c. on 45 
rpm singles with Mercury follow- 
ing.) 

Lieberson pointed out that Col 
had pioneered the original $3.95 
pop LP tab, a price that proved 
highly attractive to consumers, and 
he sees no need for, and no con- 
sumer attraction in a price increase 
at this time. “Columbia has long 
supported a policy of multiple 
pricing,” he added, “and with deal- 
er convenience as well as benefit in 
mind, we have from time to time 
set special prices on special prod- 
ucts. But virtually our entire cata- 
log will remain at present prices.” 

An example of Col’s_ special, 
higher-priced product is its newly 
launched “Adventures in Sound” 
series. The line will be priced at 
$4.98 and will be pegged for an 


(Continued on page 60) 





Victor Spearheading 
New Glenn Miller Set 
With Major Contest Peg 


RCA Victor is putting one of its 
biggest contest promotions behind 
its current release of “Glenn 
Millers Carngeie Hall Concert.” 
Contest will cover both the con- 
sumer and disk jockey angles with 
giveaways to total over $6,000 in 
prizes. 

Disk buyers are being reached 
by entry blanks printed on 100,- 
000 special inner sleeves used in 
the Miller package. Blanks are 
also being made available directly 
from dealers on request. Entrants 
are being asked to write 25 words 
or less on their favorite Miller 
orch number. Prizes include a 
£2,000 Mark 1 phono-tv-tape ma- 
chine, a color tv set and 14 addi- 
tional prizes. 

A parallel contest for deejays is 
being run along the same lines 
with jocks asked to write on the 
Miller tune that is programmed 
the most. Color and portable tv 
sets will be given to the winning 
deejays. Bill Alexander, Victor 
advertising and promotion chief, 
and Carl Bosler, manager of pop 
album promotion, blueprinted the 
contest promotion. 

Victor, which has garnered solid 
sales from several previous Miller 
packages, uncovered the tapes to 
the 1939 concert by the late band- 
leader. The concert was originally 
cut onto glass disks, used at that 
time, and later transferred to tape 
which had disappeared from sight. 
Research work by several Miller 
fans, however, resulted in the dis- 
covery of the tapes in the NBC 
files ’ 

Victor, meantime, is staging a 
window display dealer contest in 
behalf of 46 bestselling Red Seal 
albums which were converted this 
month into new packages. This 
contest ovens in February and will 
have with a tie-in with a top in- 
dustrial manufacturer, to be dis- 


Two important music catalogs 
changed hands last week in New 
York, Winding up a long-pending 

the disk act. He’s been tapped to | deal, Lawrence Welk inked papers 
— = deal by the | last week for the takeover of the 
Sidney Siegel, Seeco prexy, plans Harry Von Tilzer Music company, 
to record Ameche early next |one of the oldest Tin Pan Alley 
month. Ameche’s only previous | firms. Attorney Morton Miller (& 


disk try was in the griginal cast | Miller) handled the deal for Welk. 
album of “Silk Stockings” for RCA | Price is understood to be around 


Ameche’s Disk Fling 


Don Ameche is now getting into 








London, Jan. 14. 

Britain's boom in disk sales is| 
reflected in fact that British Dec- | 
ca’s Co.’s sales for the year to} 
March 31, 1957, was $47,740,000, 
$11,732,000 up on the previous 
year, and that the sales for the} 
first nine months of the current 
year is “consideraly greater” than 
for the same period in the last 
year. 
Trading profits, amounting to} 
$6,608,000, were $1,573,600 more The Dorsey firms contain such | 
than the $5,034,400 registered a| Standards as “I Should Care,” 
year earlier. Exports during the | “There Are Such Things,” “This 
period under review rose to $12,-/ Love of Mine” and “Everything 
684,000, including $3,640,000 to| Happens To Me,” among others. 
America and Canada, an increase | Columbia Records recently pur- 
of $3,136,000 on a year earlier. | chased 34 masters made by the late 


DECCA ON PARADE’ pepe en Agnes og wand 
TO THEME ’58 SALES: 


} taken from the Dorsey catalog. 
Decca is sparking its operation | 


Herb Wise is taking over as gen- 

eral manager of the Dorsey firms 
this year with an overall promotion 
tagged “Decca On Parade,” cover- 


in the new setup with Herb Leven- 
thal named professional manager. 

ing both its disk and phono lines. 

Initial drive will be centered this 


e 
seh oo aaee one Jerome Heading 
e 
MGM Disk Sales 


to a “Dreamtime” sales peg. Decca 
Irv Jerome has ankled his sales 


Victor. He'll be issued as part of | $175,000. Welk, who also owns 
Seeco’s “Celebrity Series” which | Champagne Music, will maintain 
Dewey Bergman will arrange and | chased catalog of old standards, in- 
conduct the Ameche sessioa. cluding “Wait Till The Sun Shines 
Nellie,” “When My Baby Smiles | 
° ° 

Brit. Decca Sales sss‘: 
e Also concluded last week was the | 
buyout of the late Tommy Dor- 
| and Dorsey Bros. (ASCAP) by Con- 
|solidated Music Sales which is 
owned and operated by Mrs. Doro- 
| Ashley. Price for both Dorsey 
| firms was $175,000 in an all cash | 
The Dorsey catalog joins 
such as Consolidated Music Pub- | 
lishers, formerly known as J. J. 
Robbins & Sons which was pur- | 


already includes Elsa Maxwell.|the Von Tilzer name for the pur- 

At Me, " “A Bird In The Gilded | 

N $50 ON WL sey’s firms, Embassy Music (BMI) 
Cal dV,VUU, 

|thy Wise, Paul Gewirtz and Al 

: | other holdings by the same group | 

| chased from Jack Robbins as few | 


ward Schuberth Music. 











is supplying extensive dealer aids 
to spotlight these LPs. 

At the same time, Decca is ex- 
panding its phonograph line this 
year with nine new machines and 
speaker enclosures. New Units 
range: in price from $19.95 to| 
$299.95 with the speaker enclosure | 
going for $29.95. Decca’s complete | 
phonom line now contains 26 mod- | 
els in all price ranges. 

Decca is presenting its upcoming 
projects to its sales personne] at a 
series of meetings being conducted 
by company execs in each of the 
five territorial divisions, 


‘Music Man’ Hit Earns 
4-Way Capitol Spread) 


Capitol Records is prepping a 
four-way album spread for “The 
Music Man,” current Broadway 
tuner click. In addition to the orig- 
inal cast set due to reach the mar- 
ket next week, diskery is grooving 
the score for a choral LP by Fred 
Waring, an instrumental package 
under Meredith Willson’s baton, 
and a dance album with four of the 
label’s house bands. 

Score for “Music Man” was writ- 
ten by Meredith Willson and is 
published by Frank Music. 





take over as exec veepee in charge 
|}of sales and promotion at MGM. 
| Manny Kellem will move into 
Jerome’s post at Prep. 

According to Arnold Maxin, new 
MGM prexy, Jerome’s initial chore 
| will be to rebuild the sales force 
|and revitalize the distribution set- 
|up. Exiting MGM in the reshuf- 
fling will be Wally Early, exec vee- 
pee in charge of sales, and Charles 
Hasin, in charge of distribution. 
Sol Handwerger continues in the 
publicity-promotion setup. 


CARLTON LABEL READY 
TO ROLL THIS MONTH 


Carlton Records, mew label set 
up by Joe Carlton, will start to roll 
with its first release this month. 
Carlton, former RCA Victor pop 
artists & repertoire chief, has 
lined up 37 indie distributors, 
some of whom are understood to 
be investing in the new disk op- 
eration along with several pub- 
lishers in New York. 

Don Genson is heading up the 
Coast office for the company. 














| 


years ago; Lewis Music and Ed-.| 


‘Moonlight & Roses’ to Aberbachs 
In Precedental Ruling on Renewals 





Costly Spitenik 
Vancouver, Jan. 14. 

Angered by audition of his 
new-bought Bobby Day Satel- 
lites’ “Sputnik” platter, logger 
William Malcolm here flipped, 
skated the offending disk out 
of his hotelroom window and 
onto a parked auto. 

Car’s owngr called police 
who, sympathizing with both 
parties, withheld eharging 
Malcolm, who offered to pay 
for paint and body damage, 
estimated around $25. 


SPA-CLGA Unity 
Talks Now Buried 


Songwriters Protective Assn. 
and the Composers & Lyricists 
Guild of America, which several 
months ago, were talking about a 
| possible merger, are no longer 
| talking. In a letter sent by SPA 
| prexy Burton Lane to CLGA prexy 
| Leith Stevens last week, Lane 
;complains that CDGA has made 
no move to communicate its plans 
since early in December. As a 
result, Lane says that SPA’s pro- 
gram can no longer be delayed. 
The program involved setup of a 
new SPA committee on the Coast, 
with expanded powers subject to} 
approval by the SPA_ council. 
CLGA headquarters on the Coast. 

Lane’s letter noted that SPA has 

“been subjected not only to delay | 
but also to substantial expeyse in 
the hope of reaching an agreement. 
Unfortunately, the consummation 
of such agreement apparently is| 
not possible.” 





SPA represents writers in con-| 


| tractual agreements with publish- 


| ers 


manager’s spot at Prep Records to | 


while CLGA mostly com- 
prises background writers for films 
who work for hire. As a result, 
SPA is mostly interested in the 
writer’s rights in the copyright 
while CLGA tends to act more like 
a conventional trade union or guild 
with respect to scales and working 
conditions. 


DARIO SORIA TO HEAD 





Dario Soria, who recently exited | 
jas head of Angel Records, will 
take over the post of administra- 


tive director of the “Festival of 
Two Worlds,” which will take 
place in Spoleto, Italy, June 5 to 


|29. Soria, and his wife who will 
|be assistant manager of the Fes- 
tival, will head for Europe next 
month to settle some _ personal 
business in London and Paris be- 
fore going to Rome where the Fes- 
tical has its offices. 

The Festival, a non-profit oper- 
ation, will spotlight Italian and 
American talent in a series of 
dramatic and operatic presenta- 
tions. Thomas Schippers, conduc- 
tor of the Metropolitan Opera, 
will be musical director of the Fes- 
tival; Jose Quintero, drama direc- 
tor; John Butler, dance director; 
and Giovanni Urbani, fine arts 
director, 


Gene Krupa Quartet into Monte 








Cristo Hotel, Palm Beach, Friday 
(17) for nine days. 
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‘FESTIVAL OF 2 WORLDS’: 


In a precedental decision affect- 
ing copyright renewal assignment 
rights, Miller Music, of the Big 
Three combine, was defeated in its 
claim to a part interest in the 
song, “Moonlight and Roses,” in 
N. Y. Federal Court last week. 
Suit, which was an infringement 
action brought by Miller Musi¢e 
against Charles N. Daniels Music, 
part of the Jean and Julian Aber- 
bach publishing operation, in- 
volved the question of whether a 
renewal contract signed by Ben 
Black, one of the song’s writers, a 
few years before the first copy- 
right term expired was invalidated 
<n | DY the author’s death before the 
renewal period commenced. Mil- 
ler’s claim that the contract was 
st:ll valid was rejected by Federal 
Judge Frederick Bryan. Julian T. 
Abeles, counsel for the Miller firm, 
stated that he would appeal the 
decision. 

Facts in the case were as fol- 
lows: Black and Charles N. Daniels 
copyrighted ‘Moonlight and Roses” 
in 1925 via Villa Moret Music; in 
1946, Black assigned his interest 
in the renewal to Miller; at about 
the same time, Miller also obtained 
separate assignments from three 
of Black's brothers of any interest 
| that might have had in the co 
|right; in 1950, Black died leavlae 
one of the brothers, David Black, 
as executor, of his will which 
made no mention of the renewal 
copyright or of the 1956 assign- 
ment to Miller; the residuary es- 
tate was left to» Black’s nephews 
and nieces who subsequently as- 
signed all their rights to the re- 
newal to the Daniels tirm. 

Judge Bryan, in his decision, up- 
| held the defendant's position that 
/an author may not, by prior as- 
signment, deprive his estate of 
the rights given to them under the 
Copyright Act. This statute pro- 
| vides that if af author is not alive 
during his last year of the original 
term, his estate may apply for re- 


(Continued on page 61) 








Weolford Set as Cel’s 
Longhair Product Mor.; 
Gradv Named Mfs. Chief 


John Woolford has joined Co- 
lumbia Records in the newly cre- 
ated post of product manager for 
classical albums. Woolford had 
been associated with Angel Rec- 
ords since its introduction to the 
U. S. in 1953 and before that had 
been manager of the Baltimore 
| Symph, the Louisville Orch and 
assistant manager of the N. Y. 
Philharmonic. 

According to Hal B. Cook, Col 
veep in charge of sales, the new 
post stems from increased Col 
emphasis on new album product 
in 1958. Cook steted that Wool- 
ford would have marketing re- 
sponsibility for all Masterwork re- 
leases as well as classical prod- 
uct in the stereo tape and Har- 
mony lines. He'll be assisted by 
Peter Munvies, 

On the production level, William 
| F. Grady has been set as director 
|}of manufacturing. He'll be re- 
sponsible for diskery’s manufactur- 
ing, manufacturing - engineering 
and purchasing in all domestic 
plant and foreign subsidiary loca- 
tions. He'll also continue to ad- 
minister Cryton Precision Prod- 
ucts, the Col operation devoted to 
the production of non-recorded 
plastic products. 


CAP Farme creme 
FOR FXPARTS (TNR 


Hollywood, Jan. 14. 

Capitol Records formed a pair of 
wholly owned subsidiaries last 
week, to handle operations pre- 
| viously controlled by departments 
| within the framework of the par- 
| ent firm. 

Capitol Records International 
| Corp. will export the firm’s prod- 
ucts to non-manufacturing asso- 
ciates around the world, replacing 
the former international depart- 
ment. Capito! Record Club, Ince, 
will handle all details of the new 








t 





| 





record club operation.” 
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Capitol 


(Electric & Musical Industries) is 
on a trek to visit the company's 
global holdings He arrived in 
New York from London last week 
on the first leg of a junket that 
will take him. to the. Coast for 
econfabs with Glenn E. Wallichs, 
prexy of Capitel Records which 
EMI owns, and then on to New 
Zealand, Australia and South 
Africa. 

Returning from London with 
Lockwood was Lloyd Dunn, Capi- 
tol veepee, who had two weeks of 
conferences in London and Paris 
concerning Cap's acquisition of the 
Angel label. Dunn had been ac- 
companied N. Y. to Europe by 
Louis Schurrer and Leo Kepler, 
Cap execs in Hollywood, both of 
whom are returning to the U. S. 
via Milan and Rome where they’ll 
meet with Angel artists. 

While in England the Cap brass 
huddled with EMI execs at a ser- 
ies of meets under the chairman- 
ship of L. J. Brown, EMI’s man- 
aging director. In on the meets 
were J. D. Bicknell, Walter Legge 
and Victor Olof of EMI’s Interna- 
tional Artistes Department; C. H. 
Thomas, managing director of EMI 
Records Ltd., ad manager G. J. 
Freshwater, and Lockwood. 

Discussions centered on record- 
ing plans for classical repertoire 
and the coordination of covers anJ 
editorial notes. 

Back in N. Y., Dunn said, “Our 
major mission was to learn more 
about the sources of Angel reper- 
toire in England, packaging in 
Paris, and to tie them both in with 
the existing Capitol organization.” 





Preps Angel Push After 
O'seas Talks; EMI's Lockwood in U.S. 


J. F. Lockwood chairman of EMI + 





Name Orchs Could Bridge — 
GI Entertainment Gap, — 
Says USAF’s Maj. Reilly. 


Tokyo, Jan. 14. | 

Considering the difficulties in- 
volved in selecting and luring 
creditable U.S. entertainment for 
troops abroad, name bands would 
solve most situations, according to! 
U.S. Air Force Major Alin E. Reilly | 
who is affiliated with Special Serv-| 
ices on Okinawa. 

The major, backed by 16 years of 
USAF Special Services experience, 
said that a name band unit of from | 
15 to 20 people, with a girl vocalist | 
and perhaps a dixie combo within 
the large band, is a _ possibility 
worth exploring since other name 
U.S. acts are difficult to come by 
these days. 

Reasons for the latter, according. 
to Major Reilly, are: (1!) acts not 
willing to leave U.S. conimitments; 
(2) less sympathy for servicemen; 
(3) less publicity due to the peace- 
time situation. 

Situation is expected to ease in 
about six months when a revamped 
USO program will make available 
live entertainment again. In the 
interim, two packages, one a glee 
club, will tour this area. 

Reilly cited that most shows are 
geared for the lower grade service 
personnel. Variety shows, there- 
fore, are most practical since they 
cut across interest lines. 


Col Adds Helms, Rehorst 
- To Disk Club Operation 


In a reshuffling of the Colum- 
bia LP Record Club’s administra- 
tive staff, Edward H. Helms and 
John F. Rehorst take over as co- 
managers of Fulfillment Operation 
at Terre Haute, Ind. At the same 
time Paul A. McDonald joins the 
club as manager of the general and 
statistical accounting department 
in N. Y. 

Willis Wardlow, club’s assistant 
general manager, explained the 
creation of the new posts at Terre 
Haute as a move to allow Richard 
Brun, director of the Fulfillment 
operation. more time to elevate 
the planning phase of the opera- 
tion. Rehrost's job will include the 
entire IBM operation, as well as 
waretousing and shipping. Helms 
will saceount for the clerical and 
accounting phases of the operation. 


Dody to Coral 


Dody Goodman, ieatured per- 
former on the Jack Paar “Tonight” 
show on NBC-TV, has been inked 
te a Coral pact by Bob Thiele, 
label's artists & repertoire chief, 

















French Disk Bestsellers 


Paris, Jan. 14. 





* +] + 
Merrill’s Roulette Spin 

Songwriter Bob Merrill has 
joined Roulette Records as a vocal- 
ist. His first sides are his own | 
compositions, “Nairobi” and “Jump | 
When I Say Frog.” 

Merrill is now readying a dee- 
jay tour to plug the platter. 





Hayum Upped to Top 
Sales Spot at Epic 

Walter Hayum has been upped 
to national sales manager at Epic | 
Records. Post formerly has been) 
held by William Niefsen, who re- | 
cently became label’s general man- | 
ager. 

Hayum joined Epic three years 
ago as midwest sales manager. 
Subsequently he was appointed 
general merchandise manager, the 
post he ineld at the time of this) 
promotion. He'll headquarter in! 
New York reporting to Nielsen. 





Ross Joins Marks’ Firm | 


Charlie Ross has joined Johnny 
Marks’ St. Nicholas Music firm as 
general professional manager. | 
Firm, heretofore, had concentrated 
on Marks’ Christmas material, 
“Rudolf, the Red-Nosed Reindeer,” 
etc., but now Ross will build it as 
a year-round pop operation. 


been with Redd Evans. 





Only You ...... . Platters 
(Barclay) 

Cigarettes and Whisky . Cordy 
(Pathe) 

Julie La Rousse .... Laffergue 
(Pathe) | 

Ses GE >. 6085983 Genes 
(Vogue) 

Marjolaine ............ Lasso | 
¢Voix De Son Maitre) 

Marches De Provence . Becaud 
(Pathe) 

Bague a Jules Patachou 
(Philips) 

Mourir Pour Toi Aznavour | 
(Ducretet-Thomson) 

Que L’Amour ........ . Brel | 
(Philips) 

ek? ET eee . Marini | 
(Vogue) 








Mambo City Back in Chi- 


' 


As Weekend Terpalace 


Chicago, Jan. 14. 

Loop bonifaces Milt Schwartz and 
Ralph Mitchell, who chunked the 
Modern Jazz Room atop their Pre-| 
view Lounge last fall, reopened the 
upstairs room Friday (10) under its 
previous name, Mambo City. Terp- 
ery. will play weekends with Manny 
Garcia’s band giving the beat. 

Mambo City became the M J 
Room about two years ago, and) 
showeased names such as Chico 
Hamilton, Terry Gibbs, Max Roach, | 
Stan Getz and Gerry Mulligan. But 
Schwartz and Mitchell shuttered, 
the room at the end of last Septem-| 
ber, complaining the cool names) 
had priced themselves out of reach. | 





Inside Stuff—Music 


The pop music recordings distributed by the U.S. Army Recruiting 


| Service to nearly 3,000 radio outlets will be issued from now on 45 


rpm disks, instead of the larger e.t. platters, Switch to the 45 rpm 
platters is designed to get more spins since disk jockeys across the 
country are accustomed to that speed. RCA Victor, meantime, has giv- 
en the recruiting service permission to use a portion of its “Gold 
Standard Series,” comprising the company's alltime bestsellers. Mar- 
tin Block, national chairman of the Army’s Disk Jockey Corps, is do- 
ing the announcing and commercials for the recruiting shows. 





George Avakian, Columbia Records pop album chief who’s been con- 
valescing from an onslaught of hepatitis and mononucleosus, is down- 
beating trade talk that he bought World Pacific Records from Roy 
Harte. Avakian says that he owns no stock in any record company and 
that his main interest is regaining his health and returning to work 
at Columbia where he’s beer since 1940. He’s back at the job now on 
a limited basis. 


- 





The American Heritage Foundation started distribution this week 
of the first hi-fi version of the National Anthem recorded by the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra under Fritz Reiner and the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Charles Munch. Disk, on 78 rpm speed and 
produced at cost by RCA Victor, will be made available only through 
the Foundation to radio-tv outlets, theatres, ball parks and similar in- 
stitutions. 





Johnny Six, whose Decca disk of “Mademoiselle” (written by Ted 
Edlin of Nashville) is rising on the lists, is a 32-year-old farmer’s son 
from Edwards, Ont., near Ottawa. Under his right name of Orval Proph- 
et he’s been a country*& western disker since '51, with a couple of hits 
in that field. He changed his name with his style, and on Jan. 6 be- 
came a disk jockey on WWVA. Wheeling, W. Va. He does his own gui- 
tar accompaniment. 





Helen Buck, widow of the late Gene Buck, gave L. Wolfe Gilbert an 
ancient shillelagh as a Christmas present im line with her late hus- 
band’s wishes. John McCormack had given the shillelagh to Buck many 


years ago, bringing it from his castle in Dublin. Gilbert was a close 


friend of the late songsmith, showman and longtime ASCAP president, 





Duke Ellington, who's published with only three firms, Mills, Robbins 


| i y turned over his latest 
Irving Stimler, Decca salesman, | #24 his own Tempo, in 33 years of cleffing, has rne 
Before joining Marks, Ross had has been upped to manager of the | Pop effort to Howie Richmond's Cromwell Music, “It’s My Heart, My 


‘company’s San Francisco branch. | Mind, My Everything.” It was grooved by Ellington for Columbia. 
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DANNY & JUNIORS (ABC-Par) 
1 1 At the Hop - eS 1 1 2 2 a © 8 Ss 2s ¥-<@ 4 5 2 130 
BUDDY HOLLY (Coral) 
2 4 PegsySue ? 4 1.0 @ 6.3 3.9 4-8 1 1 2 16101 
ERNIE FREEMAN (Imperial) 
3 10 Raunchy : te s 3 § 1 2 6 2 3 4 4 69 
PAT BOONE (Dot) 
4A 2. April Love a ea es 5 9 6 5 3-5 9 2 6 67 
JERRY LEE LEWIS (Sun) 
4B 7 £4Great Balls of Fire 3 8 5 6 1 3 1 5 3 8 67 
BILL JUSTIS (Phillips) 
6 8 Raunchy behdnnie itis 4 1 8 2 0: 8..6 48 
FRANK SINATRA (Capitol) 
7 5 __Alll the Way haeeer 3 ft) 9 6 6 9 45 
RICKY NELSON (imperial) 
8 17 Stood Up vi - 4 1 1 3 44 
BILLY VAUGHN (Dot) 
9 - Sail Along Silvery Moon 7 1 - 2 8 1 40 
SAM COOKE (Keen) 
10 ee Ae ee ee a 3:4 5 39 
ELVIS PRESLEY (Victor) 
ll 11 Jailhouse Rock . , 9 3.6C 9 3 7 32 
DIAMONDS (Mercury) 
12, .. The Stroll... pve 10 10 8 6’: 3 ’ are, 6. 30 
G. HAMILTON IV (ABC-Par) 4 
1314 Why Don’t They Understand... .. -.. .. .£ 6 8° 6 5 5 9 27 
RICKY NELSON (Imperial) 
14A 25 £4Wait in School a eo aig 10 5 2 5 7 26 
FOUR PREPS (Capital 
14B 26 Miles. 1 6 10 1 26 
SILHOUETTES (Ember) 
ee Mrs... -....:....., 9% 2 25 
JIMMIE RODGERS (Roulette) 
17 3S Kisses Sweeter Than Wine... .. .. ~.. ~.. ~B _.. 5 8 10 8 3 23 
McGUIRE SISTERS (Coral) 
18A Sugartime Cee ee Fee 4 1 21 
; JOHNNY MATHIS (Columbia) 
18B Twelfth of Never 5 oi seelaw ee Se 6 i- §.8 
BILLY & LILLIE (Swan) 
20 ee La Dee Dah 10 2 4 17 
PAUL ANKA (ABC-Par) . 
21A You Are My Destiny........ 7 #6 9 2 7 35 
ROY HAMILTON (Epic) 
21B OS See 2 oe . 15 
JOKENNY MATHIS (Columbia) 
21C No Love...... «.¢Hinten o Bs P . 3 4 15 
MOE KOFFMAN (Jubilee) 
21D Swingin Shepherd Blues 5 2 15 
SAM COOKE (Keen) 
me. wa PH Come Running Back i 8 10 2 13 
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Krushy May Say ‘Nyet’ to Jazz, | 
But How Can Progress Be Stopped? 


Frankfurt, Jan. 14. 

Jazz is proving a powerful po- 
litical force in battering through 
the Iron Curtain slicing between 
West Germany and East Germany 
and Hungary. 

A 30-minute show called “Jazz 
Forum” is being broadcast once a 
week from Munich into Hungary, 
through the auspices of Radio Free 
Europe, and is proving one of the 
most potent weapons in breaking 
through the Communistic barriers. 

Geza Ekecs, Hungarian exile who 
is jazz editor for RFE’s “Jazz Fo- 
rum” show, says that “jazz, after 
all, is America’s special contribu- 
tion to world culture. People be- 
hind the Iron Curtain have no way 
of comparing real jazz with the 
phony imitations they hear on the 
Communist radio or records. Our 
show is specially designed to give 
them a basis of comparison as well 
as to bring them the latest West- 
ern stuff they probably could not 
hear in any other way.” 

The “Jazz Forum” show features 
a male and female disk jockey dis- 
cussing jazz with record illustra- 
tions of various forms—dixieland, 
bop, progressive, cool and swing. 

For the letters that reach them 
through the Curtain, RFE reveals 
that this is one of its shows with 
the greatest interest "and largest 
listening audience in the Commie- 
controlled countries. 





Berlin’s Concert Jazz 
Berlin, Jan. 14. 
Jazz, boycotted here under Hit- 





ler and still, years later, a step- 
child of so many a local cultural 
institution, is now also conquering 
this city’s serious concert halls. 
While some years ago organizers 
found it nearly impossible to stage 
jazz concerts in those hallowed 
places, the general trend is now 
nearing the point where such “so- 
phisticated jazz events” are noth- 
ing unusual. West Berlin’s cultural 
authorities have apparently put up 
with the fact that jazz cannot be 
ignored any longer unless they 
want to be held intolerant. 

The Modern Jazz Quartet started 
a new musical chapter here last 
fall when it appeared at the poshy 
Congress Hall. Now also the vener- 
able Highschool of Music opened 
its doors for the first time to a jazz 
concert presented by the New Jazz 
Circle Berlin. “It was high time,” 
Wolfgang Jaenicke, the Circle’s 
president, said to the audience, 
“that jazz knocks at the doors of 
our concert halls.” He revealed 
that it is his organization’s aim to 
take jazz away from the arenas and 
bring it into the more dignified 
places. 


Concert at the Highschool of 
Music was a dedication to George 
Gershwin. It is noteworthy that the 
three concerts (the first one plus 
two repeat performances) regis- 
tered sellout biz. NJCB also 
booked the third local appearance 
of the Modern Jazz Quartet on 
Saturday (11), held at the Auditor- 
ium Maximum of W-Berlin’s Free 
University. 





British Disk Bestsellers 
London, Jan. 14. 
Making Eyes...Adams & Otis 


(Capitol) 

Balls of Fire........... Lewis 
(London) 

Special Angel ....M. Vaughan 
(HMV) 

Little Susie ..... Everly Bros. 
(London) 

I Love You Baby........ Anka 
(Columbia) 

Kisses Sweeter ......Rodgers 
(Columbia) 

Reet Petite ovovees WIISOR 
(Vogue-Coral) 

All the Way .........Sinatra 
(Capitol) 

Oh! Boy +2 60600 oka 
(Vogue-Coral) 

See ree Holly 


(Vogue-Coral) 








RUBY, WEBSTER HEADS 
SPA COAST GROUP 


Hollywood, Jan. 14. 

Harry Ruby succeeds Ben Oak- 
land as chairman of the West Coast 
Committee of Songwriters Protec- 
tive Assn. in a realignment of the 
group’s Coast officers. Oakland 
resigned because he is going on 
tour, starting Jan. 23, as accom- 
panist for George Jessel. 

Paul Francis Webster will be co- 
chairman with Ruby. Others named 
to the committee are Harold Adam- 
son, Sammy Cahn, M. K. Jerome, 
Grace Kahn, Leo Robin, Donald 
Kahn, Don Raye, Herb Magidson, 
Charles Newman, Harry Tobias and 
Mrs. Catherine R. Hall, local secre- 
tary. 


| 








RCA’s Vik, Bluebird Labels in Sharp 
| four-year history in 1957. Bennett 
The Frank M. Folsom Awards to Gisele MacKenzie’s Christmas set 
creases last year will be made in| yYelen O’Connell’s “Green Eyes.” 
in prizes are being distributed to | spotlight on unusual sound quality. 
sales rate. | four major programs slated for the 
managers are getting an expense- | basis with four a month tentatively 


Sales Upbeats; Set Up 1958 Formats 

Rosner, label’s general Wwanager, 

the RCA Victor distributor exec of |the topseller. Also strong were 

late February or early March.|- This year’s album program is 

the-distrib execs, record managers | yjx packages during 1958 are 

Salesmen will get the equivalent | year with special dating and dis- 
paid for two anywhere in the} 


MUSIC 57 
+ Vik Records, an RCA Victor sub- 
| sid, racked up its best gross in its 

Sked Folsom Awards 

To RCA’s EP Boosters reported that album sales climbed 

60% over the previous year with 

each of the eight regional offices | Marty Gold’s “Wired For Sound,” 
with the greatest EP sales in-|“The Best of Eddie Cantor” and 

Awards will be made at a formal | peing kicked off by 12 sets pro- 

dinner in New York. Over $25,000 | quced by Herman Diaz Jr. with the 

and salesmen participating in the | heing released in programs rather 

1957 campaign to double the EP | than on a monthly schedule with 

in cash of 10 shares of RCA Victor | count privileges. Singles will alse 

common stock and winning record | be released on a more flexible 
world and a 1958 Ford Thunder- 

bird. 





| 


Contino’s Bankruptcy 
Los Angeles, Jan. 14. 
Accordionist Dick Contino has | 
filed a voluntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy, citing $64,803 in liabilities. | 
Included are fees to agencies | 
which booked him on various dates, | 
back dues to the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians and Screen Ac- | 
tors Guild, a $1,300 gambling loss | 
at Elko, Nev., and nearly $8,000 in | 
back income taxes. 
Contino started in show biz as | 





set plus periodic purchases of 
indie masters, 

Another RCA label, the Bluebird 
kiddie line, also had a sharp up- 
beat last year with a 184% sales 
increase over 1956. Harry Jenkins, 
manager of the RCA Victor singles 
department which covers the Blue- 


| bird operation, stated that 60% of 


the Bluebird volume was done 
thr-ugh rackjobbers. He said the 
supermarkets have proved them- 
selves a ready-made outlet for 
well-packaged, low-priced kiddie 
disks. 

Victor stepped up its Bluebird 
operation last year with the intro- 
duction of $1.98 LPs, the release 





a winner of a series of Horace | 


: Vict hits at 49c price 
Heidt talent contests. . vo cone ~- s 


tag, music from tv shows and more 














RETAIL ALBUM BEST SELLERS 


emphasis on name artists, Jenkins 
stated that Bluenird will follow 
the same releasing pattern this 
year with three singles a month 











































































































































































































| and 10 LPs throughout the year. 
| There will also be an extensive 
ro ~ conversion program to facelift cat- 
ae “ om Cc) é 2 8 B alog items. 
a 3 ¢ eis Ss S © 2 
fe! izl-| |8 5/3 a! |é bP} 15 |. 
- ~ = co \|t So iu ; ra = a & 
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: 3 ele ui eis ee Sisials Ca 
Survey of retail album best >is Sielele|_|s& ra eal w eis Oo) 4 |Z 
sellers based on reports from lead- ei] z g = z aiZzial E 5 2 3 § sials s E 2 2 23) Of} RETAILERS T0 RACKS 
ing stores and showing comparative || 2% || ei ul\“\/5)/6)/ 8) 2) § < sis 2 tigiel£ials ix Ti Hollywood, Jan. 14. 
ratings for this week and last. migizie|& Sit |S|S\ea : § + S18 216/32 Vislelt Al) Tops Records, one of the leaders 
4 2 Sig ials 5 g/2\2 a = All \|2] E 4 > BS & L , in selling low-prieed disks exclu- 
= 7 Zp - om 4 | 318 J E n 4 = 3 Sit le sively in supermarkets, chain stores 
T elisit i 3 1 Ke 5 5 = 2 i ] r 2 ] ‘ allie . and drug and department stores, is 
y ~|& ; 7 ols ¥ » moving into the regular music store 
National E 5 ] ll < = 5 6 | $ =s/eié = FIZ i H j I] field. Label now is setting up a 
Ratin ~ sizis ei @ z «| P| Eis! s im! &| Eis! NI} network of distributors to handle 
This at 4 2 2 3 = 3 2 z s\s 5 E\|S/\s E s/sis 5 T || its product in outlets other than 
wk. wk. Artist, Label, Title Zz SIS ISIZIE/SIZIEIAlS le sl&lo || 1%! S|) the 10,000 specialized locations in 
= | which the cut-rate albums former- 
MY FA ADY (Columbi | ly were available. 
1 2 Original, Cast (CL. 5000). - sel ae i - S&S Fs S. 2 | 4) 8 :3 7-3 2 136 le Switch to ~~ stores, a. < 
“Ti ition to its former specialize 
AROUND THE WORLD (Decca) te 
2 1 Soundtrack (DC 9046)....... 7 8 6 4 6 121 8 a 2 3.117 J) mar pe ag AE ony f~ 
HNNY MATHIS (Columbia) : , ic nly to 
Wi heer 7 #1 10 1 8 2 1 10 3 2 5 © Ol ower recerd ant mins 
RICKY NELSON (Imperial) In the test, some 200 dealers were 
4 & Bie tie wee... «5.2... 3. WOW 8 .«- eee eee 5 911) used, including Wallichs Musie 
- City. Al Sherman, head of RSI, 
5 3 Soundtrack (we isa) - eee S 3. %. © : 8 FF 2 4 2 fae 9 4 8 —— — yi = oo _—— 
ad re-order uring est pe- 
PAT BOONE (Dot) i 
: 59 || riod. Tops prexy Carl Doshay 
6 9 Pat’s Great Hits (DCP 307).... 4 .. ..- Fe eer %- 3 oe 5 10 «(8 said the decision to test fegular 
FRANK SINATRA (Capitol) disk outlets was prompted by the 
7 8 Where Are You (W 855)...... 4 8 5 8 3. 6 4 s 9 8 511! way in which other labels have 
i | moved in on the supermarket field. 
6 11__ Soundtrack (SAO S05)........ .. oe. £4 828 5 o.. 7 al 
© 19-_Semndireck (F 440).....-..... 8 2 7 7 és 3 47 39 | Burdick, Pastner In 
JANE MORGAN (Kapp) i 
10 10 Fascination (KXL 1066)...... 5 9 Sin 9 3 t 28 ABC-Par Distrib Beost 
TENNESSEE ERNIE (Capitol) In a move designed to strength- 
11 24 -Hymns (T 756).......... ° as 9 7 x 6 6 8 25 ,en ABC-Paramount's _ distributor 
NAT KING i chain, sales direetor, _ New- 
AT KI COLE (Capitol) 24 tit ha: ed 
12A 18 One of These Things (W903)... .. .. .. .- S&S 3 6... .. .. @ .. &. 8 4 yw = aibehe elluudalitive me 
128 12 Love is the Thing (W 823). 5 5 2 8 24|\replaces Fred Foster. 
ve e ng a Burdick formerly was with the 
ROGER WILLIAMS (Kapp) 6 8 1 24 diskery’s Philadelphia distrib, Dav- 
12C 14 Fabulous Fifties (KXL 5000).. 5 bE Rosen, Inc. As eastern field rep, 
JIMMIE RODGERS (Roulette) : Burdick will handle distributor li- 
12D 19 Jimmie Rodgers (25020)...... ey ie a ae 9 5 4 fon _— and — of 
GOGI GRANT (Vi a s single an al um releases, 
16 15 Helen Morgan A ning 1030)... 2 8 3 9 22 | Foster had been with the company 
APRIL LOVE Dob /a little over two years. He’s plan- 
5 7 3 20 || ning to line up another recording 
17 Soundtrack (Dep 9000)....... 9 ~ |} spot which would not require so 
FRANK SINATRA (Capitol) 1 6 ig )| much road work. 
18 21 Swinging Affair (W 803)...... oi: ee 8 -@ In another appointment Sid 
JAMAICA (Victor) Pastner has been brought in f6F 
19A Original Cast (LOC 1036)..... Se a ae ee A : 9 5 17 the newly created post ef national 
PAJAMA GAME (Columbia) liaison representative. He'll serve 
19B Soundtrack (DL 5210)........ 5 5 7 17 [as trouble-shooter in merchandiz- 
PERRY COMO (Victor) | ing and exploitation problems. 
21 ~+~«.. #=‘Dream Along (CAL 403)...... .. 4 9 7 10 14q, 
MARTIN-RAITT (Capitob } Marek Returns to U.S. 
22 Annie Get Your Gun (W 913).. 3 6 13 George R. wpa RCA Victor 
v.p. and general manager of the 
RAY McKINLEY (Victor) 1 9 12 } | disk division, returns back to his 
23 New Miller Orch (LPM 1522). .. .. —. | N. Y. homeoffice desk this week 
JOHNNY MATHIS (Columbia) 10 10 after a short trip overseas. . 
24 20 #$=Wenderful, Won’ful (CL 1028) .. 4 ° 9 . - . 
| Marek conferred with execs of 
WEST SIDE STORY (Columbia) 10 || British , Decca and other RCA 
25 Original Cast (CL 5230)...... eee 1 | Vietor affiliates on the Continent. 
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PIRESLIEY’S 
FURST FOR *58 
LREADY OVIER 


1,000,000 


ADVANCE SALES! 
DON’T “w 
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: New as today’s headlines (and Presley’s in ’em!), a terrific pre-sold 


S ite 


single—marking the beginning of a banner year in your record racks. 
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Watch for these NBC-TV network shows in color and black-and-white... THE PERRY COMO SHOW, THE 
GEORGE GOBEL SHOW, THE EDDIE FISHER SHOW, THE PRICE IS RIGHT, TIC TAC DOUGH . . . all sponsored by . . . 
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Music Fund Suit 
In Mex Standoff 
Via Coast Court 


Los Angeles, Jan. 14. 

Both sides e'aimed victory here 
when Superior Judge John J. Ford 
handed down what amounted to a 
split decision in the latest round 
of the litigation over the Music 
Performance Trust Fund. Ruling, 
however, was in the nature of a set- 
back for the embattled Coast musi- 
clans. 

After hearing arguments for two 
days, Judge Ford granted a prelim- 
inary injunction restraining disk- 
eries from paying irto the Trust 
Fund the fees based on 21% of the 
scale of the recording musicians, 
and appointed the Citizens National 
Trust & Savings Bank as receiver 
of the coin involved. However, he 
declined to extend the injunction 
and the receivership to include the 
longtime Music Performance Trust 
Fund royalty of 5% of the retail 
sales price of disks sold. 

In the other case at issue, Judge 
Ford also declined the request for 
an injunction and receivership in 
connection with the re-use fees for 
music on o!d feature films sold to 
tv. The fees, generally $25 per 
man, originally were paid to the | 
original musicians involved: two 
years ago they were suddenly trans- | 
ferred to the Trust Fund. 

It was understood that a total of | 
$750,000 already has piled up in| 
connection with the. 21% royalty 
payment and the total amount is 
expected to be in the neighbor- 
hood of $2,000,000 by the time the | 
current disk contract expires at | 
the end of this year. Musicians had | 
contended that the percentage 
boost, amounting to 10% of existing, 
scales for the first two years of | 
the pact and another 10% for the | 
next two years, originally had been 
negotiated as a pay hike for the 
diskers arfd had then been diverted 
to the Trust Fund. | 

Plaintiffs were ordered to post | 
a $50,000 cash bond to make the | 
injunction operative and the hank | 
will post a $1,000 bord. 

Attorney Harold Fendier, rep- | 
ping the plaintiffs, indicated that | 
an appeal would be taken on the | 
denial of the injunction in the tv} 
case | 


ABC-Par Picks Up ‘Shorts’ 


ABC-Paramount has picked up | 
the master to “Short Shorts” from 
the indie Power label. 

Disk was grooved by The Royal | 
Teens and ABC-Par has six press- 
ing factories rolling to get the 
platter around the country. 




















CHARLES TO JUBILEE 
Morty Palitz, veepee at Jubilee 
Records, has tapped Teddy Charles 
to head label’s expanded jazz pro- 
gram. Charles previously headed 


the jazz line for the Prestige label. 

Charles, a vibist, will continue 
to work with his own group which 
will tour for Concert Associat2s 
next fall. 
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Disk Best Sellers of 1957 


Listed below in alphabetical order are the top 50 disk best scllers during 1957. Compilation is based 


on the information contained in Variety’s week!y Retail Disk Best Sellers charts. 


AMES BROS—“MELODIE A’MOUR”.... 1.2.0... ccc ccc ccccbccvccecesccceces Victor 
OE PRS eae eer ABC-Par 
HARRY BELAFONTE—“BANANA BOAT SONG”..........cccccccccccccecccseers Victor 
eo Th es Sg aie I Chess 
eee et PA ER BAD Be.) ok, . 5. . fees Petes che ce decaec¥occececeogaanen Dot 
ee reer Me. WOMIREDD DERE” ut... sc cccesccccectcccoccoccecespevens Dot 
PAT BOONE—“LOVE LETTERS IN THE SAND”.....................cccecceeees Dot 
MCI ETI Sd ok ccc nccceb cede ceoeesocciece sion Atco 
PERRY! 'COMO—"“ROUND AND ROUND” ||, 0.0... ccc ccc cccccccccccvcccecesoes Victor 
WON CUIO IEEE. fn. vcbcecccceccpeucencoucccvccveceesas Keen 
Se TUEME 2a, ID PETE DAY”... oi. cccecsceccscwoceeccheccscclenuccees Brunswick 
DELL VIKINGS—“COME, GO WITH ME” Dot 


DIAMONDS—“LITTLE 


JIMMY DORSEY—“SO RARE” 
EVERLY BROS.—“BYE, 
EVERLY BROS.—“WAKE UP L 


TERRY GILKYSON—"“MARIANNE” 


CHARLIE GRACIE—“BUTTER 


RUSS HAMILTON—“RAINBOW” 
EOBBY HELMS—“MY SPECIAL 
TAB HUNTER—“YOUNG LOVE” 


FERLIN NUSKY—“GONE” 
SONNY JAMES—"“YOUNG 


BILL JUSTIS—“RAUNCHY” 


DARLIN’ ” ; 
FATS DOMINO—"BLUE MONDAY”.. 
FATS DOMINO—“I'M WALKING” 


BYE LOVE” . 


LOVE” 


ITTLE SUSIE” 


FLY” 


ANGEL” . 


BUDDY KNOX—“PARTY DOLL” 


FRANKIE LAINE—“MOONLIGHT GAMBLER” 


JERRY LEE LEWIS—“WHOLE 
JOHNNY MATHIS—“CHANCES 


JOHNNY MATH"S—“IT'S NOT FOR ME TO SAY” 


JANE MORGA 





INATI 


RICKY NELSON—“ A TE ENAGER’S ROMANCE”.. 


RICKY NELSON—"“BE BOP BA 


ELVIS PRESLEY—“ALL SHOOK UP” 

ELVIS PRESLEY—“JAILHOUSE ROCK” 
BE 
ELVIS PRESLEY—“TOO MUCH” 


ELVIS PRESLEY—“TEDDY 
RAYS—“SILHOUETTES” 


DEBBIE REYNOLDS—“‘TAMMY” 
“A WHITE SPORT COAT” 
JIMMIE RODGERS—“HONEYCOMB"” 

TOMMY SANDS—"“A TEEN: e 


MARTY RO>BINS— 


FRANK SINATRA—“ALL THE 
GALE STORM—“DARK MOON" 


TARRIERS—“BANANA BOAT SONG” 
ANDY WILLIAMS—“BUTTERF 
BILLY WILLIAMS—“GONNA SIT RIGHT DOWN” 


LARRY WILLIAMS—‘SHORT 


VICTOR YOUNG-—-“AROUND THE WORLD” 


Listed below in alphabetical 
based on the information conti 
HARRY BELAFONTE—“AN EV 


HARRY BELAFONTE—“BELAFONTE” 
HARRY BELAFONTE—"CALYPSO” 


HARRY BELAFONTE—*SINGS 
POLLY BERGEN—"BERGEN SI 


BLACK WATCH BAND—“SCOTTISH SPLENDOR” 


PAT BOONE—“PAT” 
PAT BOONE—‘PAT'S GREAT I 


ROSEMARY CLOONEY & HI-LO’S—‘RING 
AFTER MIDNIGHT” 
IS THE THING” 


NAT KING COLE—* 
NAT KING COLE—“LOVE 
PERRY COMO—“WE GET LET" 
MARTIN DENNY—“EXOTICA” 


JONATHAN EDWARDS—“PIANO ARTISTRY” 
ELL& FITZGERALD—‘“SINGS RODGERS & HART 
TENNESSEE ERNIE FORD—“HYMNS” 
TENNESSEE ERNIE FORD—“SPIRITUALS” 
ERROLL GARNER—“OTHER VOICES” 


JACKIE GLEASON—“VELVET 


EYDIE GORME—“SWINGS THE BLUES” 


order are the 


LOT OF SHAKING” 
ARE” 


ON” 


BY” 


Fy MMs hat ad pebmhel 


CRUSH” 
VAY” 


Pe 


FAT FANNY” 





top 50 album 
nued in VARIETY’: 
ENING WITH BELAFONTE” 


THE CARIBBEAN” 
NGS MORGAN” 


1iTS” 
AROUND ROSIE” 


TERS” 


BRASS” 


GOGI GRANT—“HELEN MORGAN STORY” 


LENA HORNE—“LENA AT THE WALDORF” 
LESTER LANIN ORCH.—“DANCE TO MUSIC OF” 
JULIE LONDON—“ABOUT THE BLUES” 


MANTOVANI—“FILM ENCORES” 


JOHNNY MATHIS—“WONDERFUL, WONDERFUL” ................ 


RICKY NELSON—“RICKY” 
ELVIS PRESLEY—“CHRISTMA 
ELVIS PRESLEY—“LOVING Y 


ORIGINAL CAST—"MY FAIR L 


ORIGINAL CAST—"“NEW GIRL 


ORIGINAL CAST—“WEST SIDE STORY” 
JIMMIE RODGERS—“JIMMIE RODGERS” 
TOMMY SANDS—“A STEADY DATE” 
FRANK SINATRA—“A SWINGI 
FRANK SINATRA—“CLOSE TO YOU” 
FRANK SINATRA—“THIS IS SINATRA” 


FRANK SINATRA—“WHERE A 


SOUNDTRACK—“AN AFFAIR TO REMEMBER” 


SOUNDTRACK—"AROUND TH 


SOUNDTRACK—“EDDY DUCHIN STORY” 
SOUNDTRACK—"KING AND I” 
SOUNDTRACK—“OKLAHOMA” 


SOUNDTRACK—“PAJAMA GA 
SOUNDTRACK—“PAL JOEY” 


FRED WARING—“WARING IN HI-FI” 


LAWRENCE WELK—‘DIXIELA 
ROGER WILLIAMS—*ALMOST 
ROGER WILLIAMS—“FABULO 


S ALBUM” 
OU” 

ADY” 

IN TOWN”.. 


NG AFFAIR”., 


RE YOU” 


E WORLD” 


ME”.. 


ND” 
PARADISE” 
US FIFTIES” 


_ ROGERS WILLIAMS—“FABULOUS FORTIES” 





Epic’s 107, Discount 


J For Feb. Sales Drive 


With an eye to building momen- 
tum for a strong February sales po- 
sition, Epic Records is giving a 


| 10% discount on all distributor or- 


ders from its LP catalog du 
the month of January. 

The 
general manager William S. Niel- 
sen, stems from the fact that Feb 
ruary is usually the best month of 


ing 


the year for record sales because 
of Christmas depletion of dealer 
tinventories and new disk buyers 
created by the Yule phonograph 
sales, 

The program applies to classical 


Album Best Sellers of 


best sellers during 
weekly Retail album Best Sellers cher.s. 


eee eee eee eee ee ee ee 


and pop catalog orders excluding | 


only the new January releases. The 
special offer applies to orders re- 
ceived through Jan. 23. 


-move, accord.ng to Epic's} 
ABC-Paramount has set R. & D.| Galehouse, d 


D stributing Co. to handle its line 
in the New Orleans territory. 


Mercury 
Imperial 
Imperial 
Fraternity 
Cadence 
Cadence 
Columbia 
. Cameo 
Kapp 
Decca 
Dot 
Capitol 
_ Capitol 
Phillips 
Eenrne Lee Roulette 
Columbia 
a. Sun 
. Columbia 
Columbia 
Kapp 
Med Lhe Verve 
Imperial 
Victor 
Se Atte Victor 
Sa ae oe Victor 
Victor 
_ Cameo 
Coral 
Columbia 
. Roulette 
,, Capitol 
. Capitol 
Dot 
Glory 
. Cadence 
Coral 
Specialty 
Decca 


1957 


1957. Compilation is 


Victor 
Victor 


Victor 
Columbia 
Victor 


Dot 


Liberty 
Columbia 
Verve 
Capitol 
Capitol 

Cc olumbia 


Columbia 
Imperial 
Victor 
Victor 
Columbia 
Victor 
Columbia 
Roulette 


Capitol 


Ji00seWOn 64 be. eon e c9eee we eonEe Decca 


—_—e 


Golden Crest Hikes Prices 


The indie Golden Crest Records 
ie folowing the price lead taken 
by some of.the majors with a hike 
of its $3.98 line to $4.98. Label 
has a higher priced “Laboratory 
Series” selling at $5.95, which will 
stay at that price. 





In the future all Golden Crest | 


| albums will be factory sealed in a 
special cellophane wrap. Clark 
iskery’s prez, plans a 
release schedule of two albums a 
month throughout the year, 


——————E se 


= Continued from page 55 Sees 


audience looking for different 
sounds from different places. There 
are 14 albums in the initial release 
which includes recordings of elec- 
tronic experiments in Paris, per- 
cussion experiments in New York, 
ancient Greek duicimers, modern 





Tennessee carillons, southern 
blues. Chilean folk songs and 
Jamaican steel drums. The line 
will be augmented on a regular 
basis. 

On the sales level, Col has ex- 
panded its 100% excha protec- 


tion to include 100-top-s@ling pop 
albums, 60 top-selling Masterworks 
albums, all original cast sets, all 
| Harmony albums, all Hall of Fame 
| EP’s and all stereo tapes. In the 
| case of the latter three categories 
| packaging or sealing must be in-tact. 
| At the same time, the diskery is 
|} extending the exchange period on 
| all albums, beginning with the 
| January release, from six months 
to 12 months. 

Aim of the extended exchange 
period plan, according to Bill 
Gallagher, national sales manager, 
is to give the product more expos- 
ure time. 

As a re-stocking incentive, Col 
is providing a 10% return privil- 
ege for qualified dealers on all 
merchandise, except for singles, 
Harmony and kidisks selling for 
49c. or less 


The diskery 





is again this year 
sponsoring an incentive contest 
whereby salesmen can win cuffo 
trips to its annual convention for 
wives and other guests. Under 
the rules of the con‘est, which will 
run through May 31, quotes on 
sales of all Col products except 
phonographs will be assigned 
branches and distributors which 
will, in turn, assign portions of 
their target volume to all full-time 
managers, salesmen and promotion 
men. When a distribu‘or qualifies 
by meeting its sales goal, Col will 
pay all expenses for the Waldorf 
meet. 
| This year’s contest is substan- 
tially the same as the ‘57 “Your 
| Fair Lady” incentive program for 
ithe conclave at the Americana 
Hotel in Miami Beach. . Everybody 
| won last year. 








Geoffrey Holder and his wife, 
Carmen de Lavallade, wind up a 
nitery date,at the Cocoanut Grove, 
L.A., next week, and return to 
New York, to appear in “Aida” at 
the Metop Jan. 30. 











From the M-G-M 


“RAINTREE COUNTY 





ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION 
_—_—_———— 
LATEST RELEASE 

#9880 
PAUL ANKA 
SINGS 
YOU ARE 
MY DESTINY 
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VARIETY ‘Scoreboard 
TOP TALENT AND TUNES _ 

















Compiled from Statistical Reports of Distribution 
Encompassing the Three Major Outlets 


Retail Sheet Music 


as Published in the Current Issue 


Coin Machines 


Retail Disks 

















NOTE: The current comparative sales strength of the Artists and Tunes listed hereunder is 
arrived at under a statistical system comprising each of the three major sales outlets enu- 
merated above. These findings are correlated with data from wider sources, which are exclusive 
with VartetTy. The positions resulting from these findings denote the OVERALL IMPACT de- 
veloped from the ratio of points scored, two ways in the case of talent (coin machines, retail 
disks) and three ways in the case of tunes (coin machines, retail disks and retail sheet music). 


TALENT 


POSITIONS 

This Last 

Week Week ARTIST AND LABEL TUNE 

1 2 DANNY & JUNIORS (ABC-Par) ......... At The Hopt 

A KE (K ay {You Send Me+ 

2 3 SAM COOKE (Keen) ....... peiaect ‘)Come Running Back To Yout 
3.8 BUDDY HOLLY (Coral) ................. . Peggy Suet 

4 1 PAT BOONE (Dot) ......... Ssdaaiekaesured April Love* 

5 7 JERRY LEE LEWIS (Sun) ................ Great Balls of Firet 

6 .. RICKY NELSON (Imperial) ............-. Woda’ te School? 

7 10 ERNIE FREEMAN (Imperial).............. Raunchyt 

8 4 FRANK SINATRA (Capitol)...... ieee 33 pa Bs 

9 9 BILL JUSTIS (Phillips) ....... PRUE ASR Raunchy+ _ 
10... BILLY VAUGHN (Dot) ..... ot a + arora Silvery Moont 
POSITIONS y 
This Last TUNES 


Week Week TUNE 

1 1 *APRIL LOVE—“April Love”-F.............. 
2 3 SE on 50.6504 snaps s+ayiehes Ore aT mee 
3 5 CEE 'S 5. cw bogie GbR endo oo we-cley sie 
4 2 *ALL THE WAY—“Joker Is Wild”-F *........ 
5 8  @ Tae Pvleoneie pasion 6G50OS whe 
6 7 +GREAT BALLS OF FIRE ................ , 

7 6 tYOU SEND ME . Re ee ee 
8 4 +KISSES SWEETER THAN WINE ee 
9 9 *LIECHTENSTEINER POLKA ............ 

10 ee i, ivessutbenenerianee-s 


PUBLISHER 
Feist 
... Hill & Range 
S-Sealark 
.eeeeeee Maraville 
. Nor-Va-Jac 
. BRS-H-R 
“ae .. Higuera 
sseeeceese Folkways 
..» Burlington 
Commodore 


eee eens eeeee 











Album Reviews 


=e CONtinued from page 54 


Peterson eme - yy of whom more 
should be hear 

Al Goodman Orch: “My Fair 
Lady & The King and I” ‘(Prome- 
nade). This is another standout 
item for the lowprice ($1.49) mar- 








scores from Lerner & Loewe’s “My 
Fair Lady” and Rodgers & Ham- 
merstein’s “King and I” to give 
the supermarket buyers a tasty 
sampling of Broadway at its best. 
The vocal leads are ably handled 
by Lola Fisher and Richard Torigi. 
Incidentally, Promenade has taken 








A GREAT SOUND! 


GORDON MacRAE 
SINGS 


"NOW" 


By PAT BALLARD 
CAPITOL #3864 





BOURNE, INC. 


billing for Miss -Fisher. ‘Lead 
from Broadway” cast of “My Fair 
| Lady,” it says. Fact: She went on 
several times as understudy to 
Julie Andrews. Gros. 
LONGHAIR ALBUMS 
Stravinsky: “The _ Firebird”; 
“Petrushka” (Capitol). Leopold 
Stokowski, conducting the Berlin 
Philharmonic, presents these two 
{ballet works in flashing, edited 
versions. 
| “Horowitz Plays Chopin” (RCA 
+Victor). Viadimir Horowitz in 
lyrical, but freshly vigorous inter- 
pretations of seven Chopin selec- 
tions. 

















e wonderful 


seasonal song 
STYNE AND CAHN’S 








ry 


Bach: Partitas Nos. 5 & 6 ‘Co- 
lumbia). A program of Bach music, 
including two short fugues, per- 
formed with skill and feeling by 
this outstanding young pianist. 





“Organ Music By Liszt” (Vol 
1-2) (MGM). Liszt's extensive, 
powerful, but still rarely he: ard 
repertory of organ music is being 
resented in excellent recordifigs 
y organist Richard Ellsasser. 
Complete survey will comprise five 
MGM volumes. 

Beethoven: Symphony No. 3 
(Camden). A standout bargain in 
la low-priced disk featuring the 

CAHN | Boston Symphony, under the late 
MUSIC | Koussevitsky, < an ok - a 
highly serviceable recording of this 

COMPANY | symphonic standard, Herm. 





ket. Al Goodman has coupled the | t 


a misleading liberty with its cover | 


| Hellerman Joins 
Elektra A&R Staff | 


Fred Hellerman has joined Elek- 
tra Records as musical director. 
| He'll supervise all folk music ses- 
| tons and will assist production 
| supervisor Jac Holzman in some 
artists & repertoire chores. 
Label’s plans for 1958 include 
he release of 45 12-inch packages 
|of which at least 37 will be in the 
folk groove. 








Continued from page 55 eee 
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| newal in the author's stead. Judge 
Bryan stated: “The courts have fre- 
quently stated that prior to the 
last year of the original term the 
author has merely an expectancy 
in the renewal term , .. which 


is entirely contingent upon the 
author’s survival until the com- 
mencement of the 28th year.” 
Upon the author’s death, Judge 
Bryan ruled that the executor of 
the estate, in this case where there 


was no widow or children, has the 
independent right of making an as- 
signment. 

The Daniels firm, operated by 
the Aberbachs, had previously ac- 
quired part of the renewal rights 
in “Moonlight and Roses’ from 
the Daniels’ children and there 
was no dispute about the owner- 
ship of this part of the song. 

Judge Bryan granted the de- 
fendants a 


Dreyer and Jack M. Ginsberg, 


asked for relief by way of dam-! 


ages, an accounting, attorney’s fees 
and the impounding and destruc- 
tion of infringing copies and plates 
owned by the plaintiffs. The judge 
said 
‘further proceedings. 


summary judgment | 
against the Miller firm. The de-| 
fendants, represented by Lewis A. | 


these matters will rend 





On The 


Upbeat =| 








L 
* New vir York 


| Bobby Weiss, international rep 
a E. H. Morris, winds up his 
Coast confabs with firm's brass 
Feb. 5 and then wings back to 
|Paris . . . Dave Myles inked to. 
Gallo Records . , . Legit pressagent | 
| Phillip Bloom’s first lyric, “‘Soli- 
taire Street,” written ‘with | Jack 
Lawrence, to a medley by Nino 
Reta copped an Academy Award 
nomination for best foreign 
|tune. It’s from “Vitellone” 
i“Jam Session,” an anthology on 
| jazz edited by Ralph J. Gleason, is | 
set for Jan. 24 publication by G. P.| 
| Putnam's Sons .. . Harold Sandler, | 
British violinist, named director of | 
the Meyer Davis orch at the Green- 
brier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. 

| Ronnie Deauville due in the east 
soon for personal appearances 
Osear Pettiford’s combo currently 
at the Five-Spot Cafe, lower east- 
side jazz boite . . . Doc Berger has 
joined Edward Kassner and Artie 
| Mogull as disk promotion manager 
. Neal Hefti doing an LP for 
Dody Goodman on Coral . .. The 
Rover Boys start a six- -week en- 
gagement at the Versailles, Miami, 
Jan. 24. 


pic 


London 


Johnny Franks has joined staff 
of David Toff Music. He'll still con- 
tinue with his band work .. . Bill 
Randall has joined Florida Music 
as general manager ... Ray Mce- 
Kinley and the Glenn Miller orch 
open their British tour at the Do- 
minion Theatre, London, next Sun. 
i 
to star in herown ty show on BBC. 
The first offering, entitled, “A Date 
With Anne Shelton,” will be aired 
on Jan. 24... Dave Shand band 
open at the Savoy Hotel tonight 
(Wed.) . . ; Billie Anthony and Ted 
Rogers planed out to the Middle 
East last week for a six-week tour 
of British service bases. 


Hollywood 

Paul Siegel and George Liber- 
ace have formed partnership in a 
Libsieg Music. Siegel will handle 
the N.Y. end, Liberace locally ... 
Jack Carson has signed with De- 
sign Records and makes his debut 
with a kidisk album .. . Lew Chudd 
on a cross-country deejay 
| Plugging Yvonne DeCarlo’s initial 
| Imperial disking, “That's Love” . . 
| Jan Clayton near a disk deal with 
| Disney. . . Eddie Grady, current at 


| the Largo, switching from Decca | 
‘into Twin Coaches Jan. 


|to Capitol . Harry James band 
to play Tucson Auto Show Jan. 
25-26 before returning to the Hol- 
|lywood Palladium. 


Philadelphia 


The Latin Casino reopens, after 
its reguiar midseason hiatus, with 
Johnnie Ray (Feb. 7) followed by 
Louis Armstrong (14-20) and 
Frankie Laine (Feb. 21-March 1) 

Della Reese current at the 
Celebrity Room. June Valli and 
the Four Esguires skedded next at 
spot (Feb. 20) . .*. The Tyrones, 
local rock 'n’ roll septet, pacted by 
Columbia to appear in pic starring 
Julius La Rosa . . . Vocalist Dick 
Thomas ready to work after re- 
covery from an ll-year struggle 
with tuberculosis , , . Harry Chip- 
itz, sales manager for Cosnat Rec- 
ords, launching own Chips Distrib- 
utors . . .Nelson Verbit, head of 
Marnel Records, opening Balti- 
more branch .. . George Shearing, 
recently at the Red Hill Inn, takes | 
his group to the Near aa 2 in the | 
spring, under U. S. auspices. 

The Drake Hotel, after many 
years. lapse, renewing entertain- 
ment policy 











743 Fifth Ave. 


New York 22, N.Y. 
Phone: 
PLaza 9-4600 


203 N. Wabash Ave. 
Chicego, lil. 
Phone: 
CEntral 6-9451 


| Victor, 


| Street, 
| to acquire Bourbon Street, in New 


Songstress Anne Shelton , 


tour | 


|Lounge downtown ‘ 
| Mitchell, organist, signed to 








with organist Art| 
Smith playing the Sir Francis! 


ASSOCIATED BOOKING CORPORATION 


JO® GLASER, Pres. 








Lounge . . . Richard Maltby into 
Sunnybrook Bailroom, Pottstown, 
for one-nighter (18) - » aon 
Hendler, founder of Rainbow Rec- 
ords and one-time afr ‘man for 
returns from Mexico after 
several years to form Treasure 
Records Corp. .. . Lenny Herman 
band working the Hotel Warwick 
for the tenth season - Lew 
DiCicco, South Philly singer, now 
known professionally as Lou Day, 
inked by Capitol this week . . 


| Joe , Valine into Sciolla’s for the 


(13-18). 


week 


— 


San Francisco 


Carol Channing, scheduled to go 
into the Fairmont’s Venetian Room 
Jan. 30, may not make the date 
after all. Johnny Mathis, touched 
by flu and exhaustion when in 
Frisco for the Yule holidays, re- 
turns for a four-week stand at the 
Fai. mont starting Feb. 27. Prior to 
the Fairmont engagement, Mathis 
Cal Tjader and June Christy wil 
play one-nighters at Oakland (Feb. 
20), Berkeley (Feb. 23), San Jose 
(Feb. 24) and Sacramento (Feb. 25) 

. Stan Getz set for a week at 
Guido Caccienti’s and John Noga’s 
Blackhawk at the end of January, 
to be followed by LaVern Baker 
and then, on Feb. 28, George 
Shearing for 10 days .. . Betty 
Reilly opened last week at George 
Andros’ Fagk’s II ... Turk Murphy 
opened his new Frisco club, Easy 
New Year’s Eve—his deal 


York, fell through, however... 
Joanne Jordan new thrush at the 
lowercase hungry i... Dana Cain 
followed Jo Ryder into the Purple 
Onion ., . Marty Marsala laid low 
with flu and Peggy Tolk-Watkins 
closed her Tin Angel—for how 
long is undetermined. 


Pittsburgh 


Quintetto Allegro inked for Holi- 
day House week of Feb. 17. Same 


'room has Benny Goodman band 


for a fortnight either in May or 
June ... Bill Bickel out of Baron 
Elliott bard to play piano at Star- 
dust Lounge, a cocktailery owned 
by Elliott and Jimmy Farnsworth, 
He'll continue to write the arrange- 
ments for orch, however . . . Irving 


|Kartman now at keyboard in Ben 


Gross restaurant ... Bob Kress 
Trio into Eddie Aschner’s Club for 
an indefinite stay ... Music only a 


.| sideline new with Johnny Marino, 


trumpet-playing maestro; his reg- 
ular job is sales engineer for 
Storm Seal Co.... Vaughn Monroe 
» 16-17-18 
and George Hamilton IV for two 
nights, Jan. 24-25... Dodo Mar- 
marosa now has the trio at wiewag 


play 


again for annual Auto Show at 
Hunt Armory next week. 





Songstress Teresa Brewer has 
been elected to ASCAP’s writer 
ranks. She cleffed “I Love 
Mickey.” 




























Sensational ! 


THE STORY 
or 
MY LIFE 


MARTY ROBI 
Columbia Rec 
FAMOUS MUSIC CORPORATION 


es 
KK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KEKKER 


* * 
+ * 
* * 
?FREDDIE BELL: 
* 
* and His BELL BOYS * 
. Presently . 3 
: LOU WALTER’S : 
}s CAFE DE PARIS, Miami Beach « 
. Opened Dec. 21 and Continuing Indef. x 
‘ ¢ £4 + 
- Mercury Records 4 
* * 
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N.Y. Police Card System for Cafe 


Food & Beverage Expo 


San Antonio, Jan, 14. 
A national food and beverage ex- 


. 5. ¢ “ 
Employees Challenged in Court itor eu Sia 


A legal assault is being made on 
the constitutionality of licensing 


cabaret *p rmers and musicians 
in New rk City by the local 
police. A suit has been filed 


against the N.Y. police department 
by musié¢ian Beril W. Rubénstein 
and bandleader Johnny Richards 
asking the N.Y. Supreme Court 
Court to invalidate the legislation 
forcing cabaret employees to regis- 
ter with the Police Dept. at a $2 
fee, and asked return of all monies 
deposited with the N.Y. Police 
Pension Fund through this device. 
In addition, defenda asked for 
an injunction against tHe police in 
enforcing this statute, and asked 
that a card be issued immediately 
to Rubenstein, 

Maxwell T. Cohen, attorney for 
the plaintiffs in this action, also 
asked for an accounting of the 
monies obtained on this score. It 
was alleged that since the legisla- 
tion was enacted, about $500,000 
went to the Pension Fund through 
this device. Attorney listed 72 
causes of action. 

Rubenstein, it’s claimed was ini- 
tially okayed by the State Liquor 
Authority, and then turned down 
by the Police dept. on an old nar- 
cotics conviction. In a rehearing 
it’s claimed that the hearing offi- 
cer okayed the license, but again 
a turndown was scored because of 
rejection by a police commissioner. 
Attorney claimed that many of the 
grounds upon which the police 
turn down an applicant are uncon- 
stitutional. For example, it’s 
claimed, that a rejection on the 
grounds of being a homosexual is 
contrary to the U.S. and N.Y. State 
constitutions. 

Richards, as a bandleader, con- 
tended that he was being deprived 
of the services of many gifted 
musicians because of the practice 
of licensing, and his right to em- 
ploy musicians and entertainers 
was being impaired. 

The licensing practices of the 
N.Y. Police Dept. has been under 
fire several times in the past. For 
example, it’s argued that some tal- 
ented names cannot work New 
York because of homosexual ten- 
dencies, while a female impersona- 
tion spot is permitted to operate 
in the open. Another contradic- 
tion lies in the fact that singer 
Billie Holiday cannot work any 
cabarets, generally regarded as en- 
tertainment for adults, while she 
was allowed to perform a jazz 
show in Central Park, (N.Y. City 
LT STRY teme 


torium. 

Double C Productions, produc- 
ers of the upcoming Auto Show 
by minors and kids, | an the Sport and Boat Show 

In another instance, Billy Dan- | March. 4 to 9, set plans for the 
iels, who was given a suspended | ©*Position. = ; 
sentence for gun-toting, isn’t being| . This will be San Antonio's first 
issued # cabaret license, but is able |f00d show, and will display the 
to wort ta other cities without im-| Products and services of the na- 


Ph i “2 bers 
pairing morals. | tional, regional and local mem ; 
* Another point brought out by the | of the food industry. No food will 


property) in an atmosphere that | 
could be reasonably be attended 


brief filed on behalf of Rubenstein | be sold, but many samples will be | 


and Richards lies in the fact that | given away. 
the application form for a cabaret 
performer license lists space for ° 
listing of arrests, but gives no} 

space for the listing of convictions. eorge ] race 


Defendants in the case are listed | 





as Stephen P. Kennedy, police ° 
commisioner, Jame J. McElroy, 
deputy police commissioner in Sans Soucis ED. 


charge of licensing, and the board 
of trustees of the Police Pension | 


Fund. Las Vegas, Jan. 14. 


George Liberace has been named 
director for the Sans Souci Hotel 








ing Bob Clemens, resigned. Libe- 


Frankie Vaughan Bows b Clemens, resied. Li 
ra wi “Ly eq- 
On London’s West End | tainment pg ‘aa which will 


Cite Som 94 }run continuously from 9 p.m. to 


. hee 3 a.m. 
Fresh from his first visit to the “ : . iat. 
U. S., (20) singer Frankie Vaughan I have no intention of comp 


by prexy George Mitzel, succeed- | 


- : |ing with other Strip hotels for 
makes his West End debut next | high-priced stars and chorus lines,” 


said Liberace. “Fresh new faces | the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, will top 
shooting for success in the show | the cast of a show to be presented 
world will be featured. Above all,| on Broadway starting in March, to 
we will offer good talent—regard-| be billed as “International Soiree.” 


Monday when he opens a four- 
weeks season of 
Vaughan Show” at the Palace The- 
atre. Bernard Delfont has assem- 





Where Did Hope Go? Out (Far); What 
Did He Do? Nothins—16,218 Miles 


+ By ALBERT SCHARPER 





CHI’S AMBASS. WEST 


Chicago, Jan. 14. 


the-street sister of the Pump- 
| Rooming Ambassador East) plans 
a $1,000,000 two-story addition, 


the hotel on the north and front- 
ing about 65 feet on State Pkwy. 
No date has been set yet for the 
| start of construction. 

Ballroom will occupy the addi- 
tion's lobby floor and will have a 
capacity of about 600. It’s name 
avill be Guildhall, in keeping with 
the 18th century English theme of 
|}other public rooms in the Am- 
bassadors. 











| Lesser Pacts Patachou 
| For Solo Broadway Show 


Patachou, Parisian songstress 
who last appeared in New York at 


NEW BALLROOM SET FOR | 


providing a baitroom and other | 
public space. The new wing will | 


be built on vacant land adjoining | %. x. so 
|prises “went over budget”—mean- 


| ing 
|$175,000 Hope will receive for the 


“The Frankie | 





bled an offbeat vaudeville cast to ‘less of big name or big pricetag.” 
“Unsual booking is Nadia Nerina, | Liberace recently opened a per- 

] arg tery ment firm in Holly- 
the Royal Ballet Company bal-|S0mal Managemen : 
lerina just back from an American | 4}, Goast and the Sans Souci. 














tour. Miss Nerina will dance “The | 
Dying Swan,” previously terped at | 
the same theatre in 1910 by Pav-! ° 
lova. Character comedian Bernard | Contino Cancels Dates 
Miles, recording artists Petula . 
Clark and the King Bros., masee. In NW. on Illness Claim 
sionists Fayne &* Evans, and a)} : 
young trumpeter, Murray Camp- | ‘ Portland, oe, ee. > 
bell, are others in the bill. | Dick Contino has cancelled a 
‘ | series of cafe dates in the North- 
|west area. “Mental illness” was 
N. Y.’s Cafe de Paris ithe reason given by his attorney, 
4 3° ° +, | who claimed that under these cir- 
A-Building in April | cumstances, Contino would not be 
Work on the Cafe de Paris, N. Y.,| able to perform in the manner 
to be located on the site of the Ar- expected of him. It was also stated 
cadia Ballroom, will be started in|.that Contino hoped to pick up the 
April and indications point to an /| dates later this year. 
opening in September or October. One of the spots cancelled was 
Spot, bonifaced by Lou Walters,| Amato’s Supper Club here. Con- 
until recently operator of the Latin| tino was scheduled for a _ two- 
Quarter, N. Y., will seat 1,200, the | weeker starting Jan. 6. Substitute 
largest nitery on Broadway. show includes Ben Bennett & Dick 
Cafe de Paris, will be the first | Patterson, the Léslies and Sondra 
street-level nitery on Broadway in | Barton. 
some years. Jt will have a cocktail; Contino recently filed a bank- 
lounge on the floor above. ruptcy plea. 























Personal Management: BOBBY BERNARD 


MARTY 
INGELS 


1650 Broadway, New York 19, JU 6-2173 


Make Way for the 
LAUGHS—!’m Back. . 
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wood, and will commute between | 


Current plans call for Hiram Sher- 
man to emcee. It'll be virtually a 
one-woman show, with Sherman, 
and possibly one other act provid- 
ing breathing space for the head- 
liner. 

Lesser, at one time presented 
Maurice Chevalier’s one-man shin- 
digs in legit houses. Layout. will 
open in Boston for a break-in prior 
to Broadway. Lesser, now in Paris, 
| returns to the U.S. this week. 








Hilton Int’] Shifts 


William Land Eastward 
William Land, for many years 
with Hilton International, has 
shifted te eastern division of the 
hotel chain to manage the Savoy 
Plaza Hotel, N, Y. Land’s last post 
was with the Hilton Istanbul (Tur- 
key) and prior to that he was with 
Caribe Hilton in San Juan, P. R. 
Other posts held by Land were 
terms with the Gotham and Hamp- 
shire House hotels in New York. 
Land will serve as resident man- 
ager. 

Eugene Voit continues as gen- 
real manager of the Savoy Plaza. 
However, Voit, who shifted from 
the Plaza Hotel, has been ailing 
for some time, and his duties will 
be assumed by Land for the time 
being. 








CASH REGISTER SHOW 

Show set for annual sales meet 
of the National Cash Register Corp. 
to be held at the Greenbriar Hotel, 
Greenbriar, W. Va., starting Jan. 
31, will include a Meyer Davis unit, 
Bill Shirley, Dominique, Gillian 
Grey, Toni Carroll, Jack Durant, 
Wells & The Four Fays and the 
Impressionaires, 

Show has been booked by Cass 
Franklin Inc., who has also pro- 
vided for lobby and interlude en- 
tertainment for those attending. 
Included are sketch artists, vocal- 
ists and instrumentalists. 


Hollywood, Jan. 14, 
Bob Hope’s USO tour of 16,218 
miles in 13 days ground to a halt 
here at 1957’s end after 28 shows 
at American Far East outposts. On 


bassador West Hotel (across-| the trek the comedian also filmed 
aes ere Py 90,000 feet, from which his Friday 
|(17) NBC-TV show will be assem- 


led 

In view of the fact the entourage 
totalled 76, Jack Hope, producer 
of the show, figures Hope Enter- 
the outlay will exceed the 
Plymouth-sponsored program. 

Aboard the two C-97s supplied 
iby Air Force for the junket were 
|12 pressmen, three publicists, two 
| still photogs, Les Brown band (17) 
|and a platoon of technicians. The 
|only free ride was airborne; Hope 
Enterprises picked up the tab for 
all the meals and billets, plus the 
out-of-U.S. salaries for the fort- 
night. 

Performers on the Yule-season 
shows for American servicemen 
included Jayne Mansfield, Hedda 
Hopper, Jerry Colonna,’ Erin 
O'Brien, Carol Jarvis, Peter Leeds, 
Alan Gifford, Arthur Duncan. 

Paced by the indefatigible Hope, 
| they put on 15 formal shows, from 
| which sketches and snippets were 
lensed for the teleshow, plus the 
|informal performances staged at 
the drop of Hedda’s hat wherever 
a sizable collection of GI's was en- 
countered on airfields or in hangars 

Hope and Colonna reprised the 
comedy bits with which they’ve 
been winning USOvations for 16 
years; Miss Mansfield worked a 
sketch with Hope and Gifford, Erin 
O’Brien purred ballads, Ca Jar- 
vis rock ‘n’ roll and Arthur Dun- 
can dished up the tap dancing. 

The Brown band, old hands at 
this sort of thing, played a brisk 


(Continued on page 64) 




















100 MIAMI GAGS 
Original Material 
1500 gags $10 800 gags $5 


EDDIE GAY, 242 West 72nd St. 
New York 23, N. Y. 











COMEDY WRITING 


Spending hard-earned money on old, 2nd hand 
material? —Why?— when you can actually 
purchase 100% original material fer tess! 
Will create smart, personalized comedy for 
you. Don't delay as offer is limited, 

Irv Cohan, 13035 Crowley St., Pacoima, “Calif. 




















“Outdrew every 





booked her for a 





GREAT BOX OFFICE 


JOAN BRANDON 


WORLD'S GREATEST HYPNOTIST 


years of our Annual North New Jersey Show. We have 


Currently: One Woman Shows Until Jan. 22 
Mgt.: J. BRANDON, 450 W. 24th St., New York 


star attraction used during the 10 


return engagement for our 1958 show.” 


FRANK NELSON, Exposition Dir. 
Teaneck, N. J. Armory 

















Laugh-a-Minute Smash Hit’ 


VARIETY SAYS: “HILARIOUS SATIRE 


&@® PAUL BENSON 











so] “THE LAFF AUCTIONEER" 


OPENING, January 20th 
ANKARA, Pittsburgh 
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CHI TO AGVA: WHAT'S UP, DOC? 


Niteries Get Big Break as Fed Judge 
Lifts 20% Bite From Private Parties 


NAY PROBE CASE 
“OF JONES-BRIGHT 





Hollywood, Jan. 14. + 


A decision of tremendous impor- | 
tance to hotels and niteries | 
throughout the country was handed | 
down here by Federal Judge Irving | 
Kaufman who ruled in favor of| 
Ciro’s. Hollywood, in a suit which 
determined that private parties 
held in rooms adjacent to main) 
nitery room are not liable for the} 
20° tax. The Federal Government | 
had been seeking to recover $70,- 
000 from Ciro’s on parties held in 
various rooms in that nitery. 

Under terms of the suit, the court 
stated that customers could not be 
taxed for food and drink until after | 
they had seen the regular nitery| 
show. If they leave immediately 
after having seen the exhibit, there | 
can be no tax assessment. 

Court also held that in cases 
where a private organization hires 
an entire nitery for a party and 
excludes the general public, and 
contracts for its own entertainment, 
no cabaret tax of any kind can be 
charged. 

The Government had contended 
that a nitery show is an inducement | 
to bring in private parties and | 
therefore wanted to tax all food | 
and drink consumed as long as 
sometime during the evening pa- | 
trons were permitted to see the 
same show presented for general 
public which, of course, pays the 
eabaret tax. 

Ciro’s closed recently in the wake 
of financial difficulties. Spot is now 
undergoing financial reogranization. | 
After Judge Kaufman’s ruling,| 
however, owner Herman Hover said 


‘Minn.’s 9% Fairs 


By JACK PITMAN 


Borge Boff in Buff Chicago, Jan. 14. 


Buffalo, Jan. 14. Executive committee of the 
Victor Borge concerts at the American Guild of Variety Artists 

Kleinhan Auditorium here has Will be asked to launch a full in- 

been sold out for two performances, | Wiry into the controversial $20,- 

Borge was originally slated to do | 900 libel settlement to Dick Jones 

a Jan, 26 stand only. After 12 box-| by the union’s national board. Re- 

office days and three ads, first | Guest is contained in a resolution 

concert was sold out, and then aj adopted unanimously Wednesday 
second one-nighter was scheduled ‘8) at a regular membership ses- 
for Jan. 30, which also went clean | Sion of AGVA’s Chicago branch. 
in advance. Resentment against the settle- 
House is being scaled up to $5.50 ment exploded with a mushroom of 
on both dates. charges and demands at fhe four- 
|hour SRO meeting attended by 

; about 80 members. The Chi re- 

| bellion apparently was sparked by 

}a VaRIETY story Jan. 1 detailing 

| protests over the settlement by 

{elements of AGVA’s New York 
wing. 

& State Ex UJ | No leader of the Chi member- 
|ship revolt could be singled out, 
| but the most vigorous voice ap- 

;peared to be that of hypnotist 








St. Paul, Jan. 14. 





Harness Racing, Highways, New Bldg. 
Shifting Catskill's Show Biz Format 


. By JOE COHEN 

7 he mountains are due for rev- 
Silent Treatment 

Some AGVA members are 


olutionary developments this sum- 
mer. The N,. Y. State hill coun- 
wondering whether any kind j|try has embarked on _ several 
of talk with former eastern re- | courses that may alter the present 
gional director Dick Jones is | modus operandi, The two major 
legal, especially the powwows | factors that are figured to change 
which resulted in the settle- the character of the mountains are 
ment of the libel award. now ew peed rhe — 
A late issue of AGVA News, | ing of the harness track at Monti- 
union’s house organ, wrote, “It | cello which will introduce night 
was reported that Dick Jones 
was in the lobby of the hotel 


| races to that part of the country is 
| one of the factors and the other is 
(in which the board meeting | the building of a 3,500-seat nitery 
was taking place) anda motion |#t the Concord Hotel, Kiamesha 
was passed that under no cir- | Lake, owned by Arthur Winarick. 
cumstances is any employee of | Should the harness track catch 
AGVA or member of the na- |, it’s figured that early shows 
tional board to speak to Mr, | Will be eliminated in many hotels, 
Jones, whether innocently or | 4d many inns, now giving one 
otherwise.” bey — oe oe oo 
. wi ave to present two ows, 
oa dl et ymg het the first for the early birds, who 
and therefere many phe omccomd oaent, leaving the hotel, and the 
second for the late trade, coming 





Minnesota’s 96 county and dis- 
trict fairs did a $1,630,940 business 
last year, an increase of nearly 


cal branch for about a year. Byron 


\eal b Byron, a member of the lo- 
| later told Variety he wants some 


$50,000 over 1956, and expenses | S¢@/ps — including that of AGVA 
were down $16,000, it was reported | Pr¢xy Georgie Price, also, specifi- 
at the Minnesota Federation of | S4lly, Jackie Bright, the union's 


County Fairs’ convention here. 
The fair boards spent $1,251,326 
to put on their annuals. Receipts 
totaled $916,667, the remaining 
$714,273 coming from other 
sources. Increased revenues from 
grandstand operation and conces- 
sions accounted for most of the 
income boost, the report showed. 
The federation reelected all of- 


| national administrative secretary, 
and Harold Berg, its national 
counsel, 

Charges ‘Personal Debt’ 

The whole thing shapes to Byron 
as “a conspiracy to pay off a per- 
|}sonal debt.” His and other in- 
|surgents’ ire centers on a New 
York Federal Court decision prior 
;to the trial of Jones’ suit, which 
|} exempted AGVA from the litiga- 


he hoped to reopen club within a ficers, headed by Murray Jessen, | tion, leaving the involvement be- 


few weeks as soon as he lines up 
an attraction. 

The ruling is likely to be an in-| 
centive for niteries to go after an! 
increased amount of convention and | 
party business, since diners in ad- 
jacent rooms will be able to dine 
and drink without tax if they see 
the late shows. 


They Laffed When He Sat | 
Down to the Piano, But 
What a Load of Dimes! 


Charlotte, N. C., Jan. 14. 
Mecklenburg County’s 1958 | 
March of Dimes, which opened in | 
Charlotte Jan. 1, had its real kick- 





' off Jan. 4 when Jerry Ball present- | 


ed one of his pianothons 100 feet | 
above Independence Square, in the | 
heart of the city. 

From 8 a. m. until 6 p. m. Ball 
sat on a platform high above traf- 
fic to play his 88 to raise money 
for a cause he’s worked on, for 
many years. The platform was sus- 
pended from a crane by a thin 
steel cable. Through a specially- 
designed communications system, 
he got messages from the four cor- 
ners of the Square below. 

From a list of 100 tunes, those 
who wanted to hear some particu- 
lar number made their choice, con- 
tributed as much as a dollar to the 
campaign, and then listened to the 
music. 

At noon, there was music of a 
decidedly unusual approach. Engi- 
neers contrived a special kind of 
apparatus which held Ball in the 
air by his heels while he played 
“Dixie.” 

Ball’s interest in raising money 
to fight polio is of long standing. 
How successful his efforts are indi- 
cated in the fact that, singlehand- 
ed, he has raised some $100,000 for 
the March of Dimes. ~ 

Back in 1949, when Charlotte's | 
polio campaign had fallen short of | 
its $100,000 goal by $52,000, he was 
very much worried that a city this | 
size had such difficulty raising | 
money for such a worthy cause. | 
Wishing to help, he decided to of- | 
fer to put on a piano concert in a | 
store window in the centre of town. 
He played for 10 solid hours and | 
scored a great hit. Soon after, the | 
March of Dimes reached its quota 
and Ball was credited with the 
magical upswing, 








of St. Charles, president. 





State Fair’s $97,000 Net 
Minneapolis, Jan. 14 

The Minnesota State Fair is only 
of 10 days duration, but it contin- 
ues to hold its place among the 
top amusement moneymakers here- 
abouts. 

Helped by a record 1,054,484 at- 
tendance, the 1957 exposition 
earned a $97,383 net profit, prac- 
tically all departments setting new 
highs, it was reported by T. H. 
Arens, its head. 

Anticipating expenditures for 
capital improvements, the budget 
had been set up for a $137,150 loss 
instead of the profit. Approx- 
imately $225,000 was spent for the 
first 40 rows’ new stadium type 
chairs in the grandstand and for 
other improvements. 

Reflecting its gigantic size in 
the amusement firmament, the 
fair has a $415,956 cash balance 
and $9,689,584 resources, and of 
the latter $8,879,534 represents 
land and buildings. 





Schine Chain to Operate 
500G Hartford Hotel 


Hartford, Jan. 14. 

The Schine theatre and hotel 
chain will take over operation of 
a 60-unit hotel to be constructed at 
nearby Bradley Field. Hotel will 
cost $500,000 and will be leased to 
Schine interests for 25 years at 
which time the hostelry will revert 
to state, owner of the airport. 

Understood that Schine interests 
will formulate an entertainment 
policy for the hotel. Groundbreak- 
ing for the venture took place last 
Thursday (9). Understood also 
that Schine interests will construct 
three large motels in “this general 
area” in the near future. 
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tween Jones and. Bright. 
|said he understood that Berg, 
| when he asked the national board 
}to accept the court’s ultimate 
| judgment for Jones, gave the im- 
| pression that it was levied against 
|the union and not against Bright 
| as an individual. 

| Berg originally wrote the board 
jon Dec. 11: “In accepting this set- 
[tement we would dispose once and 
for all of the judgment insofar as 
\it affects AGVA, and the present 
jinjunction case _ responsibility 
|}against AGVA and its national 
| board members and employees.” 
Byron is angry that the letter 


(Continued on page 69) 





Confucius Say Friars 
Sew Click in Giving 
Buttons Sharp Needle 


If the Friars’ luncheons have 
more turnaways then it’s likely 
that they'll have to hold these 
shindigs eventually in Madison 
Square Garden, N. Y. Already hav- 
ing outgrown the facilities of the 
| Y. Y. Park Sheraton Hotel, it’s now 
turning ‘em away at the larger 
Delmonico ballroom. The constant 
rise in price (now $8) hasn't de- 
terred turnaway audiences. 

The luncheon this year opened 
in honor of Red Buttons Thursday 
(9) at the Delmonico, the second 
time this comic has been tapped 
as guest of honor. The affair was 
also distinguished by the fact that 
Jack E. Leonard, who on most of 
the previous occasions was the star 
heckler of the occasion, was moved 
to a vertical position as toastmaster 
and he made good in that position 
too, a feat which many had thought 
impossible. In fact, the judgment 





(Continued on page 64) 





See Details Page 11 





AC Luring Biz 
With Cruise Stunts 


Atlantic City, Jan. 14. 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall will 
again stage three weekend “cruise” 
parties during this month, Febru- 





Byron | 






ary and in March for an expected 
5,000 out of towners. 

First listed this year is the Car- 
ibbcan Carnival weekend, planned 
| for Jan. 31-Feb. 2. Les Frivolites 

Francaises comes Feb. 28-March 2 
and the Hawaiian-South Seas 
| Weekend is planned Mafch 28-30. 
|The hotel will be decorated in 
keeping with the occasion for each 


| of the three weekends, menus com- 


prized of the focd and drinks 
popular in the lands saluted. 

Cleon Throckmorton, New York 
theatrical designer, has again 
created the backgrounds to be 
be used during the three periods. 
For the first weekend, Caribbean 
Carnival, a Bahama village, with 
shops and a market place, has been 
created. Native dancers, musicians 
and other artists are imported for 
all three occasions with West 
Indian entertainers, dancers, mu- 
sicians and calypso singers coming 
from the West Indies for the party. 
Each of the settings with night 
clubs, markets and coffee houses 
takes up an entire hotel 
Featured at the Calypso festival 
this month is Princess Orelia, who 
will again headline the Caribbean 
Carnival. 

Special weekends were inaugu- 
rated several years ago by General 
Manager Joseph McDonell to hypo 
winter business. 





James Grady’s Poetry 
At New Five Spot, N. Y. 


Another try will be made to in- 
troduce poetry readings in N. Y. 
niteries. The Five Spot, a new 
spot in the vicinity of Greenwich 
Village, has signed James Grady 
to spiel iambics starting Jan. 13. 
Recently, the Village Vanguard 
had Jack Kerouac reading odes. 

Jazz pianist Mal Waldron, backed 
by a trio, will provide the music at 
the Five Spot. 





Subscription 


$15 


Per Year 


floor. | 














| linquvent tax payers. . 


consider that any conversa- 

PP sw : ; back from the track and who are 
tions with Jones are still figured to be the better heeled 
illegal. tin 

crowd, 
| However, the more important 


| factor lies in the trend of some ho- 
| tels to admit the general public 
to its entertainment rooms for 
| either a minimum charge or an ad- 
| mission, while hotel guests are ad- 
mitted gratis. The Concord, for ex- 
ample, figures that its new cafe is 
likely to pay for itself on that 
basis. Phil Greenwald, entertain- 
ment director of the Concord, says 
that talent and band budget in the 
Concord may have to go to $400,- 
000 annually since they'll have te 
look for names sufficiently potent 
to fill that huge spot. There's even 
the likelihood that they'll have to 
buy top names-on that basis of 
full-week bookings instead of one- 
nighters as heretofore. 

However, according to Green- 
wald as well as Paul Grossinger of 
nearby Grossinger’s in Ferndale, 
other top inn in the area, the un- 
derlying motif is the quest for 

| conventions. With added facilities, 
since .there’s constant building in 
both spots, these inns wifl be able 
to take care of national confabs, 
fill the inns during the winter sea- 
son as well and be in position to 


(Continued on page 68) 


100 Mass. Spois Must 
Pay Up 5% State Tax Or 
Face Loss of Licenses 


Boston, Jan. 14. 
Some 100 Massachusetts cafes 
and niteries face loss of food and 
liquor licenses unless they pay de- 
linquent meal taxes owed the state 
officials of the state division of 
corporations and taxes revealed 
this week, At least half the spots 
owe at, least $500 and the rest over 
$100. Joseph Healey, state tax 
commissioner, said he would ask 
for cooperation from the Alcoholic 
Beverage Commission and local 
city and town licensing boards to 
hold up issuance of 1958 licenses 
to delinquents. 

In one instance, a large Hub 
| club sought to sell out to a new 
| corporation, but couldn't until de- 
| linguent taxes were paid. “The 
| tax money has been collected, but 
| they have failed to turn it over,” 

Leo E. Diehl, administrator of ex- 
| cise taxes for the state, said. 

“Christmas and New Year’s 
were the lush periods and if we 
| don’t collect the state’s share now, 
|-we'll have trouble getting it later 
|He said, however, “For the most 
| part, operators througout the stats 

cooperate and pay the taxes in s 

reasonable length of time. How- 

ever the 100 odd delinquents 
haven't given us much cooperation 
and we have been forced to take 
drastic steps. 

Every eating spot in the state, 
large and smail, collects a 5% tax 
}on all meals over $1. Most spots 
turn the tax dough in weekly. The 
| crackdown on cafes and clubs is 
part of a general tightening up on 











| tax collections of all forms by the 
| State of Mass. 


Earlier, the state 
began a drive to collect from de 
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Clean-Up-or-Else Warning Handed 
To Montreal's String of Strip Joints sts: stow wis sas 


By MAX NEWTON 


Montreal, Jan. 14. 

Calling 32 nitery operators to- 
gether last week, Police Chief Al- 
bert Langlois tqld them in no un- 
certain terms to clean up~their 
girlie shows immediately or dras- 
tic actions would be taken against 
the offenders. Langlois, speaking in 
both French and English, told the 
club owners the responsibility for 
the cleanup would be theirs and 
that Detective Inspector Ovila Pel- 
letier would enforce his rulings. 

Pelletier, who has just made a 
city-wide inspection of all 
rooms featuring peelers and report- 
ed to Langlois, outlined the things 
that would not be tolerated; no 
bumps, no grinds, no shimmy, no 
working on the floor, no working 
on a chair, no talking to ringsiders, 
no teasing (such as dropping part 
of a costume and waiting for ap-| 
plause to Pémove remainder) and 
no stripping below a full bra and 
pants with a “g” string. Said Pel- 
letier. “These performers are billed 
as dancers: let them dance.” 

Latest purge on night club man- | 
ners and morals stems from a sear- | 
ing Christmas message from Cardi- 
nal Leger who said the youth of | 
Montreal was being debased by 
such forms of entertainment to- 
gether with an overall blast at the | 
number of liquor-selling outlets in 
Montreal and the reinstatement of 
Director Langlois who was placed 
on an extended “vacation” in ’54 
as a result of a vice probe. During | 
his talk to the assembled club op- 
erators, Langlois minced no words 
in blaming the recent wave of “in- | 
decent” strip offerings on the for- 
mer civic administration who had 
forced him temporarily out of of- | 
fice (Langlois went back as director 
of police last April when the find- | 
ings of the vice probe were thrown | 
oul). His charges were ignored by | 
the daily papers but a radio news- 
cast from CJAD was quick to point 
out (what has .been apparent to 
all) that the major girlie shows had | 
only come inte being since the | 
early summer of ’57. } 

In some respects, part of sh 


| 
| 
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| mid 


blame for the present furor can be 
placed with a few of the club own- 
ers. Quick to realize the easy loot 
some of the smaller clubs in the 
east end were making with low- 
budget exotics, and unable to stand 
the money. strain for steady name 
attractions, the uptown boites 
stepped in with strip setups never 
before seen in these parts. From a 
mere line of six strippers in one 
room the quantity and variety in- 


creased until one saloon was run-| 


ning a continuous show from early 
evening until the small hours with 


the '25 (and sometimes more) interpre- | 


tive hoofers of every size, color 
and talent. And in some of the 


rooms the sky was the limit. This | 
the few is| 


lack of restraint by 
largely responsible for the present 


police edict and judging from the) 


adverse publicity and the “no kid- 
ding” attitude of Langlois, some 


of the free-wheeling saloons will 
|be wearing a chastened look from 


now on. To keep the moral tone 
at the prescribed level, Pelletier 


; and his special squad together with 


plainclothes spotters will keep a 
constant check on all questionable 
joints. 

Just what punishment will be 
meted out has not been established. 


| The threat of losing their city li- 


cense or a minimum court fine will 
hardly scare any of the owners. In 
56, °57 establishments were 
denied a new city license because 
of closing hour infractions, ete 
and one club took the city to court 
questioning their right to take 
away sue@h a license. The case for 
the city was upheld in all the lower 
courts and is presently before the 
Supreme Court of Canada with no 
indication of a quick decision 

In the meantime, all the clubs 
affected have been running as 
usual, keeping their own hours and 
with the exception of the holiday 


|season just past, doing okay busi- 


ness, particularly the strippers 
However, with the church and.the 
police openly attacking certain as- 
pects of Montreal's night life, some 
of the color of this so-called “Lit- 
tle Paris” of North America will 
no doubt fade for a few months. 








ndustrial’ Talent 











and Georgia Gibbs. 
| 


Houston, Jan. 14. 
Entertainment lineup for the 


Houston National Auto Show at the | 
running | 


Sam Houston Coliseum, 
Jan. 25 through Feb. 2, now in- 
cludes the Diamonds, vocal quartet 
Previously announced for the 
talent array were the Everly Bros. 


The Flying Nesbits acrobatic 
group from Europe, performed 
during half-time at the Harlem 
Stars basketball game here at the 
Coliseum 10 days ago. Other per- 
formers on the bill include the 
Pacific Calypso team, several tight 
wire acts and a magician. 





VALLEE TO DALLAS 
Dallas, Jan. 14. 

Rudy Vallee will headline the 
Central Lions Club’s show to be 
staged here on Feb. 4 at the State 
Fair Music Hall. 

Sharing billing with Vallee will 
be Johnny Long orch, the Three 
Suns, comedian Billy Falbo and 
Betty Brooks, vocal star. 
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Where Did Hope Go? $1,620,000 in 1957 Luxury Taxes 
Atlantic City Peak Since ‘47 ‘Prem’ 
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ity and Butch Stone and Stumpy 
Brown clowned it up. 

Highlight of the tour were per-| 
formances on Christmas before 
6,000 members of the 7th Inf. Div. 
on the line just south of Korea's 
38th Parallel and later for 7,000 
Ist Cav. Div. men, In each instance 
about half the complement of each | 
division was entertained; the rest 
| were on outpost duty at the time. | 
Each show was staged on snow-| 
|swept hillsides and when Miss 
O’Brien caroled “White Christmas” | 
| the troops chorused in. 

Other shows were staged at 8th | 
Army Has. in Seoul, at Yokohama, | 
three at Air Force installations | 
around Tokyo, on Guam, Kwaja-| 
lein, Okinawa. In addition to en-| 
tertaining 3d Marine Div. at its| 
tent encampment on Okinawa, the | 
troupe worked the fantail of the 
heavy cruiser Los Angeles for Navy | 
personnel. On the ship armed 
guards made sure the telenses did 
not pick up the Regulus I missile 
mounted far aft in battle-ready po- 
sition. The shows were the first to 
play for the 3d Marines since 1952; 
the first to entertain the 7th and 
lst Cav. in nine months. 

The tour kicked off Dec. 16 be-| 
fore a throng of 6,800 in a driving 
rainstorm at Bloch Arena, Pearl 
Harbor, and ended when Hope— 
300 miles off the California coast 
—manned the plane’s radio and 
monologged 20 minutes for the 
crew of a weather ship circling the 
waters below. Hope also air-to- 
earth monologged for the benefit 
of the garrison when passing over | 
Iwo Jima. 


| 
| 
| 

















Confucius Say 
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of the crowd was that Leonard 
reached a brilliant apex at this 
meet, and probably made it diffi- | 


cult for anyone, including himself, 
to follow 

Buttons, the guest of honor, is 
at the peak of a comeback with the 
release of his film, ““Sayonara.”’ The 


fest thus was given an oriencal | 
motif. The proceedings opened, | 
with the break-in of a Japanese | 


dame, who came running to the | 
dais claiming that Buttons had de- 
| frauded her in Tokyo—he took her | 
up to his apartment in the guise of 
giving her lichee nuts. Buddy | 
Hackett ended that gag by carry- 
ing her out of the room. 

Leonard had a lot of things to 
say ... “Buttons was a big hit in 
the picture—and then it was re- 
leased. Because of Button’s per- | 
formance we blew Formosa... Is- | 


|rael's answer to Sessue Hayakawa | Wife, Helen, this year, to attend | 


‘ And in his honor the Japs | 
| bombed Pearl Harbor again.” 
| Because of the fast company of | 
|the Friars luncheons, a performer 
|of stature takes a chance in com- 
| ing unprepared to these shindigs, 
|especially if there’s a possibility 
ithat he’ll be called on. Most of | 
the comics on the dais made good. | 
Jack Carter spoke lovingly of his | 
| friend Henny Youngman, ‘“Wher- 
ever he is, I hope he’s dying.” Jan 
| Murray’s comment was that Carter 
| finished off seven comedians who 
| weren't even here, Buddy Hackett 
| similarly got off.a few good lines 
|in his briefie. Phe straights in the 
| dais were Mike Todd who will be 
the guest of honor at the Friars 
dinner March 17, Ricardo Montal- 
|ban of the “Jamaica” cast, Joe 
| Bushkin, who's material might have 
| been funny except for the fact that 
he was in such top company, and 
| Barney Ross, 

Peter Chan was introed as the 
Japanese ambassador, and spoke 
in his native tongue. Doubletalker 
Al Kelly did the translation. A very 
funny bit. Sid Gould played the 
initials game his usual bit in nit- 
eries and at these luncheons. 

The guest of honor took these 
matters in his stride. He was pre- 
sented a lamp, and in his windup 
said in a heartfelt manner that 
there was a lot of love exhibited 
and that love got over the dais. 
Despite the rough language by the 
|speakers, the finer feelings did 
show, Jose, 





‘ 


Nat Abramson, head of the WOR 
Artist Bureau, sailed last night 
(Tues.) on the Empress of England 

}to supervise cruise entertainment 








| booked for the ship, chartered for 


| few 





| this trip by the N. Y. State Masons. 














Industrial Review 


Mpls. Auto Show 
Minneapolis, Jan. 11. 
Georgia Gibbs, Dagmar, Top- 
notchers (3), Dieter Tasso, Jim 
Eddy, Orch (18); at Minneapolis 
Auditorium, Jan. 3-12, '58; 90c- 
$1.40. 














This stage presentation, tossed 
in as an added attraction to the 
exhibits of autos, accessories, etc., 
helped at 90c (50c additional for 


| stageshow reserved seats) to make 


the current third annual Auto 
Show its usual generous money’s 
worth of entertainment and earned 
promoter Max Winter another 
credit. 

Layout supplied some diversity, 
an abundance of topnotch song and 
a smattering of comedy. In song- 
stress Georgia Gibbs it boasted a 
three-day headliner with an im- 
pressive name and superior song- 
selling talent. The Andrews Sis- 
ters, holding down the 
perch the rest of the 10-day run, 
are equally a decided asset. 

Slotted next-to-closing, Miss 


Gibbs landed solidly with the exu- | 
berant chirping that has lifted her | 


to the top. 

In the role of emcee the amply 
proportioned Dagmar, another 
name for the show, kept proceed- 
ings going at a fast pace. She also 
contributed several songs and, 
with the assistance of three males, 
including a volunteer from the 
audience, a brief skit good for a 
laughs. 

Two acts familiar to Auto Show 


| patrons from previous appearances 


— the male _ instrumental 


Top- 


| notchers trio that essays energetic 


singing and comedics along with 
their lively music, and Dieter 
Tasso, whose difficult juggling is 
featured by some remarkable feats 
—repeat their former success. 
Jim Eddy, a youthful local 
belter, easily enters the winners’ 
circle, too. He seems destined to 


| go places on platters as well as a 


night club, tv and radio performer. 
ees. 





Noga Dickers Sale Of 
> Share in Black Hawk 


San Francisco, Jan. 14. 


John Noga, owner of half the 
Blackhawk, modern jazz spot, is 


| negotiating to sell his interest to | 


George Weiss, brother of Max 
Weiss, who owns Fantasy Records. 

Noga says he’ll have to spend 
too much time on the road with 
Johnny Mathis, managed by his 


to Blackhawk business properly. 
Guido Cacclenti owns the other 
half of the club. 





J. L. Lewis’ Aussie Time 


Jerry Lee Lewis has been signed 
for a series of personals in Hono- 
lulu and Australia, under auspices 
of promoter Lee Gordon. 

Lewis opens Jan. 27 in Honolulu 
and thence to Sydney Jan. 30 for 
three days; Brisbane, Feb. 3, com- 
pleting his Aussie trek in Mel- 
bourne Feb. 4, 


pinnacle | 


Atlantic City, Jan. 14, 


Atlantie City collected $1,620,194 
in luxury taxes in 1957, the largest 
amount in any one year since the 
levy, by a special act of the state 
legislature and a referendum here, 
was inaugurated in 1947. Roughly 
90% of revenue brought in by this 
tax,—levied on receipts from col- 
lections on hotel rooms, amuse- 
ments, cigarets, and liquor sales— 
comes from the visitor. 

Since 1947, $18,775,215 has been 
collected and spent on public im- 
provements, relieving the taxpayer 
of some of this burden, and keep- 
ing the tax rate at a more reason- 
able figure. The collections have 
made it possible to give the resort 
a much needed facelifting and con- 
tinuing modernization program. 

Wonder of it all is that Atlantic 
City is the only municipality in 
the state which has taken advan- 
| tage of this special act. Any New 
| Jersey resort bordering on the 
| Atlantic Ocean can, after a refer- 
| endum, collect a luxury tax. Moves 
| to make the tax effective in several 
resorts have been defeated by such 
|a referendum, residents voting 
|} against the enactment of such a 
tax despite the known fact that 
visitors would pay most of the levy 
and they, as taxpayers, would pay 
less taxes. Municipalities such as 
Asbury Park, Ocean City, Wild- 
| wood and Cape May attract thou- 

sands of visitors during the sum- 
mer and so could benefit by the 
tax. 

Previous record for luxury tax 
collections. was set in 1954 when 
$1,612,045. was realized in the year 
of the Atlantic City Centennial 
celebration. Last year’s collections 
exceeded by $38,326 those of 1956. 
The receipts for December were 
$72,607,. to top the $70,243. col- 
lected in December of 1956. 

The record figure proves beyond 
all doubt that more visitors came 
here than during any other year 
|in the resort’s long history. They 
prove also that each year is better 
than the previous one in relation 
to attracting the visitor. 








ill. Expo’s Coliseum Fixup 
Springfield, Ill., Jan. 14. 

| The Coliseum of the Illinois 
State Fair is being remodeled at 
a cost of $500,000. The building 
in its new dress is expected to be 
readied by the fair’s opening Aug. 
8, running to the 17th. 

Total receipts for last summer's 
| event were $433,538, an increase of 
| $31,845 over 1956. 
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Vaude, Cafe Dates 














New York 


Al Bernie lined up for the Copa- | 


cabana, Feb. 6 . Evelyn Knight 
set for the Blue Angel, March 4 
_ Jimmy Durante, to Blinstrub’s, 
Boston, April 5... Trotter Bros. 
at the Emerald Beach Hotel, Nas- 
sau, for two weeks following run 
of Jack Wallace ... Ashley Miller, 
current at the Cafe Lounge of the 
Sheraton McA!pin Hotel, N.Y. 
Corbett Monica shifted to Palum- 


bos. Philadelphia. . . Terry June 
Bramson, daughter " of William 
Morris Agency nitery head, Sam 


Bramson, recuperating at Mt. Sinai 
Hosp after an emergency appendec- 
tomy Betty Benee a newcomer 
at the Cotillion Room of the Pierre 
Hotel. 

Milton Berle shortening his stand 
at the Latin Quarter, Miami Beach, 
by two weeks starting his date} 
there Feb. 19. Will Jordan set 
for Blinstrub’s, Boston, Feb. 3 and 
the Alamo Orchid, Detroit, Feb. 17 

. . Fernando Sirvent moved over 
to the Medallion Room .. . Beatrice | 
Kraft starting at the Chateau 
Madrid tomorrow (Thurs.) . Pi- 
anist Hugh Shannon holding over 
at the Left Bank Howard 


Mathews an added starter at the | 


Room .. . Frank Sinatra 
signed for the Sands, Las Vegas, 
April 9... Jonothan Winter to the 
Black Orchid, Chicago, Feb. 7 ; 
Marion Marlowe, who moved back 
from MCA to the William Morris | 
Agency, into the Eden Roc, Miami 
Beach, Jan. 21... Millie Vernon | 
new to the William Morris roster. | 


Living 





Chicago 


Mary Kaye Trio opens at Black | 


Orchid Feb. 23 for three weeks, 
with Diahann Carroll set for two 
frames at the intimery starting 
March 16. Kaye Ballard starts | 
a two-weeker at Mr. Kelly’s March | 
10 . . . Carel Channing set for a 
pair at the Chase Hotel, St. Louis, 
opening May 16 . . Chirper 
Sheila Reynolds opens May 2 for 
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four stanzas at the Camellia ince! 
- B & B Club, Indianapolis, lin- 
ing up bills clear through spring. 
|Snooky Lanson started Monday 
(13) for two weeks, followed on the 
27th by Jerry Lester and Lucille & 
Eddie Roberts, also for a pair. Fran 
Warren and Ronnie Eastman take 
over for two frames starting March 
17, followed by Don Cornell March 
31 for a fortnight, and ditto the 
Crew-Cuts as of April 14. Bob 
| McFadden is set for two, opening 
May 26, and The Vagabonds go in 
for one week starting June 23. 





Hollywood 


Ketty Lester holds over 
| weeks at Marshall Edson and Mike 
Garth’s Ye Little Club in Bevhills 

Tony Martin opens two-week 
stand at Capri Hotel, Havana, 
March 4. Singer will first debut 
his new act with stand at the Fon- 
tainebleau in Miami, Feb. 18... 
Kipp Hamilton, former 20th-Fox 
| actress, making nitery debut at 
Johnny Walsh's 881 Club . Wal- 
ter Borsella set as musical con- 
ductor for Mae Williams act, open- 
ing at Hesperia Inn Friday . Pat 
Gregory, former Sands chorine 
who turned thesp, planning to re- 
turn to hoofing. 


St. Louis 


Dennis Day opened (7) for two 
| weeks at Chase Club... Monte 
| Nesser of the Blue Note signed 
| Art (Coweyes) Engler to a two- 
| week booking . Sharon Knight, 
“Lili St. Cyr’s ‘Own Protege,” new 
| headliner at Tic Toc Tap. ... Com- 

;edian Jimmy Ames, featured at 
Zodiac, was the last act there as 
| spot has shuttered indefinitely .. . 
Harry Fender, former Ziegfield 
| star, continuing with his nightly 
disk jockey-chatter stint in the 
Steeplechase . . . Harry Cool in 
for a one-nighter at Celebrity Club 
Comic Manny Opper held over 
| at Claridge Lounge. 
| Sarah Vaughan due in Jan. 31 
for a week at Bonnie’s Black Angus 
. Four Lads signed as headliners 
‘at the Chase Club starting Jan. 21 
The Lyric Theatre, leased by 
Ralph Lai, former manager of the 
Grand Theatre, a burly house now 
shuttered, and Bonnie Orlando, 
slated to open Jan. 17 with bur- 
lesque shows. , . Lila Turner head- 
line exotic show at the Ford Plaza 

. Beverly White, songstress-key- 
boarder, continuing at the Vic- 
torian Club. 


Kansas City 


| Gene Austin closed his two week 
stand at Eddys’ Restaurant last 
Thursday (9) with the house giving 
him a standing ovation, something 
indeed rare in night clubs these 
days . Four Coins hustle out of 
town after closing at the Hotel 
Muehlebach Jan. 16 to open at the 
San Antonio Auto Show Jan. 17. 
| Youngsters got a big lift from disk 
| Jocks here on their new album, 
“Four Coins in Shangri La” 
| Pepper Davis & Tony Reese due at 
|the El Morrocco, Montreal, follow- 
‘ing their stand at Eddys’ through 
| Jan. 23. Lads are set for the Sulli- 
van show Feb. 16... Trudy Rich- 
jards takes a 3- week rest in New 
| York when she finishes at Eddys’ 
| and is set for the Americana, Mi- 
} ami, late in February, a return en- 
| gagement for her there os oo 
| Castro Sisters set for the Terrace 
Grill of Hotel Muehlebach Jan. 17. 
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1958 EDITION COTTON CLUB REVUE 


Third Week, COTTON CLUB, Miami Beach 


Miami Sun—“Calloway IS Mr. Cotton Club . 
Mr. Show Business unto himself.” — Paul Brunn. 


Mgt. BILL MITTLER, 1619 Broadway, New Yo 
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CALLOWAY 
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| 
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| Rancho Vegas in Las Vegas. 


| Hotel Market 


For Acts Picks “4 


Glasgow, Jan. 14. 
Cabaret shows are beginning to | 
make headway in two leading 
hotels. Recent acts booked have | 
included Harriott & Evans, Negro | 
male duo, Frances Day, Clifford 
Stanton, and Fayne & Evans. 





Innovation is proving popular 
with diners at the city-center 
George Hotel here, and at the| 
plushy George Hotel, Edinburgh. | 


It may pave the way to employ- 
ment of more acts, both U. S. and 
British, in the hotel market here. 


Soph to Play Dallas 








Happiness Night’ Postscripts; K.C. 
Of, Raid in N.C., Acts ‘AWOL’ in Can. 


Kansas City, Jan. 14 
The crowds were there but the 
spending was lighter than it has 
been in several years. That’s the 
consesus about New Year's Eve 
business around town. 
Most of the top spots were full 


up, despite a zero blast of weather | 
which swept down from the north} 
jand brought 
| temperatures. 
| with a package deal for dinner and 
show had a packed house, 


the season's lowest 
Eddys’ Restaurant 
as did 
the Terrace Grill of the Muehle- 


it with reports that leaner days on 
hand. 

bistro operators, but belief is that 
money is not as freely held as in 
past years and the 20% entertain- 
ment tax is taking a heavier toll 
as people are mere canscious of 


Pyramid ‘Topples’ 
Charlotte, N.C., Jan. 14. 
Police added their whistles to 
the din of New York’s party horns 
at the Pyramid Club near Charlotte 


|as they hit the club with a well- 





Dallas, Jan. 14. 

Sophie Tucker has been booked} bach with 
the Hotel Adolphus here opening} 
on May 22 for a 10-day engagement.| 10% down, 
She will come here from El) against 


a stiff minimum, 
two | tO appear at the Century Room of} similarly other spots. 

But purchasing ran as much as 
according to a cheek | 
previous 
planation is hard to guess, say the | 


planned raid. 

Four men and one woman were 
arrested on charges of violating 
state liquor laws and conspiracy to 
| violate liquor laws. Police said 


(Continued on page 69) 


and 


years. The ex-| 














Thanks! - 


The waiters, cooks, busboys, dishwashers and 
musicians who have worked at the Stork Club 
‘ for many years want to thank your unions: 


Actor’s Equity 
American Guild of Variety Artists 
The Associated Actors and Artistes of America 


Fact Finding Committee 
of the Entertainment Unions 


—for their letters endorsing the Stork Club 
- strike for union recognition. 


As you know, 95 per cent 
of the Stork Club crew, waiters 
and kitchen help alike, were forced 
to gé out on strike a year ago — on 
January 9, 1957, to be exact — 
when Stork Club management re- 
fused to recognize and bargain in 
good faith with the unions repre- 
senting them. 


A few weeks later manage- 
ment blew its top again . . . it fired 
the musicians because Local 802 
President, Al Manuti tried to bring 
about a friendly settlement of the 
dispute. Since then the Stork 
Club has been operating with 
scab help only. 


The record proves it is rot 
our fault the strike has lasted a 
year ... we offered to let some 
oustanding, fair-minded citizen 


spect the picket line, 


judge the dispute on its merits , . ) 
but Stork Club management wants | 
to run things its own way... mean- 
ing low wages, long hours, firing 
people without just cause... a way 
of doing things that went out with 


Simon Legree. 
That is why the 24 hour | 


picket line must be kept going | 
in front of the Stork Club— 
until management catches up with 
the times and is ready to sit down 


to talk terms with the unions, 


| 


Until the Stork “delivers” 
a union contract, we-Know that 
show people will continue to re- 


* > sy Tt 
£ it 
Thanks again for your gen- 


erous cooperation, past, present 
and future. 


CLL Witwud~ 


AL MANUTI, Presidens 
LOCAL 802 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS 





OCU 


. ~ 
afavid se opel” 
DAVID SIEGAL, Presiden: 


LOCAL 1 
DINING ROOM EMPLOYEES UNION 
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Cop N. Y. 
Jules Podell presentation of Nat 
King Cole, Allen & DeWood, The 
Axidentals (4), Danii & Genii 
Prior, Ted Morrell, Mimi, Line 
(10), Michael Durso & Frank Mar- 
ti Orchs; $5.50 minimum. 





This is the Copa’s initial show 
of 1958, and Jules Podell pilis it 
as the first entry of the nitery’s 
Winter Cruise Season. Current 
lineup bodes well for the new sea- 
son. The fact that Nat King Cole 
is the topper of the fresh produc- 
tion should spell plenty of dinero 
for this eastside spot, judging from 
the reception and business at the 
opening show. Audience took the 
versatile singer right into its col- 
lective arms, and he had to beg 
off after about seven encores. 


While Cole makes this show, he 


gets a terrific assist from the com-? 


edy team of Allen & DeWood. In- 
cidentally, the pair have been on 
several other cafe shows with Cole. 

Cole was on for better than 45 
minutes. Yet his ingratiating per- 
sonality and suave ease in selling 
a song made it seem like half that 
time. He was smart enough to at- 
tempt to bow off after he had com- 
pleted his repertoire, but had 
enough tunes in reserve to con- 
tinue. Originally a pianist with his 
own combo (as well as singer), Cole 
tries his hand on the ivories sev- 
eral times. He finally sits down to 
do a piano solo on “I Want To Be 
Happy.” Cole’s final number was 
“Send For Me,” a popular one with 
this crowd, being one of his oldie, 
lowdown numbers. 

Cole’s current nitery act is a 
solid example of slick pacing, go- 
ing from a semi-comical tune to a 
slow ballad or from a fast number 
te a slowly —— song. His line- 
up, of curse, includes many cur- 
rent pops and standards. His inter- 
prenion of “Making Whocpee” 
ikely would have made Eddie Can- 
tor envious. One of his swingy 
numbers which scored was “Night 
Lights,” while a more rollicking 
type song was “But Not For Me.” 
His array also took in “Dance Bal- 
lerina Dance,” “Star Dust,” “The 
Party's Over,” “Just One of Those 


teammates in the skits, and she! 
also gets solid backing from a male 
singing-dancing quartet (Ray Bax- 
ter, Ken Chertok, John Drexel, Jim 
Hodge). 


Cafe de Paris, Miami B. 
Miami Beach, Jan. 12. 

Lou Walters Production “Honey- 

|}moon in Paris” with Senor Wen- 


Dave Barry’s topical standup | °°*. Trio Cottas, Billy Fellows, my Maxwell on drums and Bob, 
comedy neatly balances the show. | Danielle LaMar, Jet MacDonald, ena on bass who are seconded 
He gets blasting yocks with his|Dick Estes, Croft Twiss, Chickie fom the Tommy Watt outfit. 
one-liners and impreshes of celebs, | James, Mons. Choppy & Models;| Dancing is ably taken care of by 
singing commercials, and such per- | choreography by Mme. Mamerova;' Tommy Watt’s orchestra and by 
sonalities as Leo the Lion and the | $4.75-$7.50 minimums. | the Leslie Baker Quartet, a combo 
Pathe rooster. Carlton Hayes and | debutting at these two night spots. | 
the orch (13) tie the show together The physical layout that is the Roy Wallis om piano also helps, to 
with the proper flair. Duke. Cafe de Paris, Lou Walters re- build up the entertainment value 

—_ | placement of the once-fabled Copa ‘of the evening. Rich. 
| stun in mid-Beach, is an opulent, 


| spiritual melodies. One or two new) 
| items in their repertoire would be) 
' welcome but, all in all, the act 
makes amusing listening and is 
well supported in rhythm by Tom- | 














El Moroceo, Montreal | stunning thing that marks it as ; 
Montreal, Jan. 11. /| one of the most glittering cafes in) (hase Club, St. Louis 
Eartha Kitt (with Sanford an area noted for the lavishness of St. Louis, Jan. 7. 
| Gold), Charlie Manna, Wally As-|its larger niteries. So much s0,;  pennis Day, The Poodle Sym- 
pell, Dorothy Kramer Dancers (5),| that he word-of-mouth spread, im- on, (2 people, 6 dogs), Ralph 
| Don Carlo Oreh (11), Larry Moore | portant to biz buildup among the Flanagan Orch (12): $1.50-$2 cover. 
Trio; $1.75 cover. tourists who make up the major ve 
portion sf the Rested patronage Dennis Day has a hard act to 
for important position in the com- Pe sane aix lively pooches), but he 
| petition here, is on the must-see’ made it with the larnyx unbowed 
| theme to a point where the progee- in his debut engagement at the 
as though boniface Peter van de | ‘ion Presented is taken for granted. °} Ciuh (Jan. 7-20). Opening 
North has come up with a winner.| Taken for granted in the sense strong with “You've Got to Give 
In for 10 days, Miss Kitt is doing | that the seasonal patronage here, Them All You've Got,” spotlight- 
two shows a night during the week | already familiar with the Gallic ac- | ing right-onthe- button impressions 
and three on Saturday and Sunday | cented shows Walters is trade-| of" iherace, Lawrence Welk and 
and judging from crowd on night |™arked for, come in knowledge Jonnny Mathis, Day held the siz- 
caught, this immaculafe chanteuse | that they'll be seeing more of same. | able opening-night audience all the 
should easily equal the house rec-| They get it, in full measure, but way with soaring tenor forays into 
ord she set on her last appearance. | With ensuing weeks due to take on gooq old Irish balladry, Irish anec- 
Backed by the fine 88’ing of San-| More of an act-attraction angle in Gotes and a fetching flair for the | 
‘ford Gold and her bongo player, | return of the Szonys and arrival comic side with a dialect version 
Ray, Miss Kitt gets additional sup-|0f Dick Shawn for a four termer. | of “Around the World” and a crazy, 
port from the new El Morocco|As of now, the ceiling-mirrored | mixed-up “Pagliacci,” which some- 











Current engagement for Eartha 
Kitt is second within a year at El 
Morocco and once again it looks 


fenne had no _ material, 
|flounced in and out of fhe sup- 
|porting acts with her, contribut- 


|minent features. 


orch under the baton of Don Carlo. | stage and side-balcony settings are 


The Carlo organization is still not 
the show band of the 
group headed by Maury Kaye but 
the talent is apparent and should 
improve with experience. 

Miss Kitt does a sharp, well- 
planned songalog tailored to her 
own specifications and it is obvious 
frem the start that she will tolerate 


mood of the room. This almost 
brittle approach has a tendency to 
divorce her from the patrons but 
everall pacing and theatrical savvy 
bridges this gap. 

Miss Kitt ranged through such 
special material items as “Old- 
Fashioned Millionaire” to “Apres 


Moi” to “Santa Baby” and the 
inevitable “C’est Si Bon’ for 
plaudéts. 





Things,” “Lullaby of Broadway” 
and a quaint, highly effective taiky 
number, “Introduced Me To You,” | 
which he tabbed as his own and so. 
far having no title. | 

Allen & DeWood, who first ap-| 
peared in N. Y. about a year ago) 
at the Latin Quarter, have fairly 
much the same act. Which means| 
this pair (Mitch DeWood is an 
Arab; Marty Allen is Jewish)! 
really mop-up. Besides the hilar- 
ious Japanese war prisoner-inter- 
view bit, they have a new televi-| 
sion boy-gay skit that deserves 
keeping in, plus the usual farrago | 
of wacky comedy antics. Both 
boys are excellent dancers and. 
ably belt out a tune. Their appear- 
ance at the Copa should further, 
enhance their future in niteries. 

The Axidentals, a gal and three | 
male warblers, have been around | 
for about a year, The foursome! 
was well liked here but the choice | 
of some tunes was somewhat ques- | 
tionable. “From This Moment On” | 
shapes as their top song. Their) 
enunciation also seemed to leave 
something to be desired. 

Danii & Genii Prior constitute) 
a hardworking boy-girl dance} 
combo. Both started originally at, 
the Copa doing production num- | 
bers but have had this act together 
for some four ‘ears. Pair gives 
three numbers a strenuous work- 
out, and clicks nicely. Team goes 
in for knockabout acrobatic steps, 
one being almost an Apache num- 
ber, so — does it get. 

Per usual, the Copa femmes fur- 
nish plenty of decorative appeal, 
doing three production numbers. 
Ted Morrell is the capable male 
singer for these, while Mimi comes 
on for a Frenchy song bit. Mi- 
chael Durso plays an_ excellent 
show and Frank Marti’s samba 
band alternates in music for 
dancing. Wear. 


Desert Inn, Las Vegas 
Las Vegas, Jan. 7. 
Betty Grabie, Dave Barry, Art 
Johnson, Donn Arden Dancers 16), 
Carlton Hayes Orch (13); $3 mini- 


mum, 





Betty Grable, who admits she’s 
not a singer and not an actress, 
breezes through her new capsule 
musicale at the Painted Desert 
Room in high gear. The exception- 
ally warm reception she got from 
firstnighters—capped by a standing 
ovation—indiecates that they don't 
agree with Miss Grable’s modesty. 
The star never looked better, both 
in face and figure, and her chirps 
and terps blend smoothly into the 
well-staged package which makes 
it emerge as a socko act. 

_ Miss Grable’s numbers lean heav- 
ily toward nostalgia, and warmest 
mitiing goes te her “Mother Wore 
lights” and “Honey” productions. 
Singer Art Johnson and the Donn 


Preceding Miss Kitt, the Dorothy 
Kramer dancers are attractive in 
the hoofing slot and emcee Wally 
Aspell belts a group of songs in 
effective manner. Comic Charlie 
Manna clicks with his clever im- 


presh bits and once again proved | 


to be the most refreshing young 
artist to play this room for a long 
time. Personable manner, easy- 
going delivery and off-beat bits of 


{nonsense make him a cinch for siders. 


quick returns. 


Another new music combo, the | nude terp idea involving the lay- | Beck, 
Larry Moore trio, spelis the Don ing on of male hands. Mons. Chop- Merle, 


Carlo band during interlude ses- 
sions. Miss Kitt holds until Sun- 
day (19). Newt. 


EI Chieo. N. Y. 
Carlos & Myrna, Lucerito Tena, 
Marisa Terol, Rosita Rios, Melli 
de Campo, Marco Rizo & Pe 
Vidal Orchs; $3-$5 minimums. 





El Chico, a Village fixture for 


|taken up with mademoiselles of 


revious | fine forms and varying shape, dis- | 


| playing the high-kicking can-can, 
| the plentiful flesh exposure and the 
| Parisian accent, with a mixture of 
| American to blend in with the 
| many-peopled stagings of Mme. 
| Kamerova. 

| Senor Wences is the big item in 


no deviations regardless of the this edition, his ventro adeptness turn 


fully displayed with his “heads” in 
boxes and small cases. His cross 
| “dialogues” are, per always, per- 
| fectly timed to extract the full load 
}of chortles in interchanges with 
{the high and the low voiced char- 
| acters he utilizes. He's the solid 
hit in the assortment of acts pre- 
| sented, with the Trio Cottas, just 
| brought in, also raising the palm- 
|ing contingent into a full house 
| claque. Their acro-adagio is in the 
| gasp-raising vein, the Great Dane 
|dogs and their smartly trained 
gliding leaps over the femme mem- 
| ber of the trio, adding to the mitt 
mount, 

Rest of the solo spots are par 
|for the Walters course. Danielle 
| LaMar is the sexy, Frenchy chan- 


teuse with tht eye-ogling and song-| 


| strolls to titillate the male ring- 
Chickie James adds the 
exposed look with a torchy semi- 


py, a standard act in Walter's for- 
mat, raises giggles with his “wed- 
| ding” scene, using backs of his 
| lovely models. 

Dick Estes and Jet MacDonald 
make a handsome’ pair of lead 
singers, handling their lyric spe- 


| which the contingent of prancers 
;}and walkers are displayed. 
Odd note in it all is Billy Fel- 


how managed to wind up as the 
“Mickey Mouse Club” thentfe song. 

Day makes with chatty, friendly 
approach between songs and in- 
formal, congenial tone of the whole 
act carries through right to the 
curtain. 

Sally and Joe Nevelle and their 
Poodle Symphony, the opening act, 
is as charming and funny a doggy 
as ever came down the pike. 
Six French poodles make up the 
“Symphony,” and at one time and 
another, during the fast and furi- 
ous goings-on, they play a bass 
drum, a cello, a piano and jump in 
and out of the upright like per- 
petual motion. They don’t miss a 
trick anywhere. All different col- 
ors, too, for good measure—pure 
white to baby pink. 

Ralph Flanagan's orchestra, con- 
tinuing as the house band till Feb. 
5, sticks for the most part to its 
; commercial book of reliable dance 
tempos. Bob. 


Fontaine Des Quatres 
Saisons. Paris 
Paris, Jan. 2. 
Lucette Raillat, Pierre Perret, 
Sandra, Billy Beck, Tudal & Con- 
fortes, Paul Braffort; sketches with 
Tudal, R. Havard, J. C. 
Paraboschi Orch (4); $2.50 
minimum. 





This cabaret, along with Chez 
Agnes Capri, L’Amiral and Chez 
Gilles, seems to be the last one 
that still appeals to the mind and 


za$ cials in fine style and providing intelligence rather than only the 
dro|spark to the group numbers in orbs. Nary a strip here as new en-! 


tertainers are introed and some 
| good risible sketches are uncorked. 
With a fair price fag, this looks to 


‘more than 30 years, is probably lows. His upbeat rhythmics worked continue its career in a fading nit- 


one of the oldest nitery operations out on the 88-keys and to record @'y field here. 


in the New York and is the orig-| pantos on Ray & Presley are some- 


Billy Beck starts with a clown 


inal cafe that proved the efficacy 
of the Latin policy. Operator | 
Benito Collada during all these’ 


lyears has dispensed an™ amiable from the 


brand of entertainment in the non- 
name category; some, of course, 
have gone on to become staples 
in the Latin entertainment market. 

The present bill carries on the 
tradition of showing a promising. 
crop of Latinos. For example, 
Carlos & Myrna, who have ap- 
peared at the uptown Chateau Mad- , 
rid, are demonstrating their flam-'| 
enco skills at the Collada centre. | 
These youngsters have plenty! 
savvy of the wild gypsy terps, per- | 
form with the traditional fire of | 
that dance, and do an appealing | 
jota to wind up their efforts. They 
get off well. 

Mellizas del Campo are a hand- 
some pair of identicals who do| 
some spirited singing with inciden- 
tal dancing thrown in. The ladies 
have a bright tune catalog, provide 
added color with castanet clicking, | 
and get the audience in a mood of 
participating with them in their 
routine. They do fine. 

Marisa Terol, a singer who ac- 
comps herself on the guitar, simi- 
larly hits a top accolade with a 
colorful selection of native tunes. 
Some are in the pop category, and 
an occasional folk tune gives her 
act an added dimension of depth. 
The guitaying adds to her routine. 

Lucerito Tena (New Acts, Jan. 1) | 
and Rosita Rios complete the 
act lineup. Miss Rios (Mrs. Col- 
lada) is a colorful personalfty who 
ties together the various elements 
of the show and demonstrates that 
she can handle an audience as well 
during her own tunestering. The 
orchestras of Marco Rizo and Pedro 
Vidal provide. bagking: and dance 





\rcen Dancers« (1 ave exeeblent 





music, ..4 Jose. 


what of an anomaly in the overall! umber in which he mimes most 

pic. Productionwise,. the mucho-| types of circusy acts. He has a 

talk sparking is again provided 800d idea, plus feel for timing, but 

physical adds, such as the, More development is needed be- 

m fore this bit can extend into a full- 

lower-stage level, complete to frol- fledged number. Sandra is a 

icking water-lovelies and the be-|Chantoosey who belts without the 

low-flyers bubble bath—for real-| Proper songalog or personalized as- 

setting in which the showgals dis-| Pects. She needs much more work 

port themselves, to finale the poo! | before she can hit the regular spots 
scene. Costuming is in the class | here. : 

manner with color and originality,|, Pierre Perret sounds just like 

to lend brilliance to the staging. | big name anarchic singer Georges 

Lary. Brassens. His songs of love and 

foibles lack the bite, poetry and 

| incisiveness of his mentor. This 


swimming pool which rises up fror 


Quaglinos, London 
London; Jan. 8. 
Harriott & Evens, with Tommy 
Maxwell & Bob Howard; Tommy 
Watt Orch; Roy Wallis, Leslie 
Baker Quartet; $5.25 minimum. 


seat unless he changes his style. 
Paul Braffort has a good idea in 
dry patter songs on science 
everyday life, but more meaty ma- 
terial is needed for this type of 
i, + & Cont 
F ’ Tude onfortes do a panto- 
The genial colored Jamaican act, | mime takeoff on early flickers with 
Harriott & Evans, prove very much | a flickering light source. However, 
to the taste of the supper cus- 
tomers at both Quaglinos and the | original, which makes this lag. 
underground Allegro cafe. With) More timeliness would help 
Harriott at the ivories the two sing | though pacing is good. Lucette 
breezy ditties with an amiability | Raillat is the one real talent un- 
that is quite disarming and, if| veiled. Shrewd, shrill pipes un- 
their act owes much to that old| fold some lowlife pre-war ditties, 
favorite of bygone days, Layton & | helped by thesp knowhow and the 
Johnstone, the pair frankly admit) right inflections. This girl should 
it by featuring a medley of their) grow into a telling offbeat singer 
memories, including “What’ll I) here before long. 
Do,” “Little White Lies” and “Bye Show is filled out by two sketch- 
Bye Blackbird.” |es by Beck, Tudal, J. C. Merle and 





| will a'ways keep him in the back-| 


| their inventiveness is not up to the | 


|more helpful on this stand 


in| 


The act kicks off with a lively | R, Havard Witty and deft, they get | 


Scottish medley and then swings¢yocks on a takeoff of Yank-Russo 
into songs from the shows, “I Get) talks, with the interpreters being 
No Kick From Champagne,” | belligerent and the reps friendly, 
|“Nightingale Sang in Berkeley and one on current events. Good 
Square” “A Dame's a Dame” and | dance rhythms by Paraboschi orch 
“It's Almost Like Being in Love.” | (4) fill in the interludes well. This 
Snag with this medley is that each|is a pleasant, if not outstanding 
|of the songs is too long. Chester| entry and is drawing crowds eager 
Harriott also features a slick med-|to get away from the strip and 
ley. of. Stephens Poster: and | Negro/spec, Mosk. 


j 
I¢ 


Moulin Rouge. L. A. 
Marie Wilson, Jay Lawrence, Ben 
Yost’s Royal Guards, Eddie O’Neal 


S' Orch; $5.50 minimum. 





Making her first L.A. nitery 
stand solo, Marie Wilson showed 
up for the opening night (10) with 
virtually no act. Aside from one 
fairly amusing skit with comedian 
Jay C&wrence, the busty comedi- 
instead 


ing nothing but disappointment 
and a display of her most pro- 
Fortunately, Law- 
rence had a fine comedy act, and 
there was excellent singing by Ben 
Yost’s Royal Guards, and they 
made the Moulin evening worth- 
while where the star didn't. 

Miss Wilson played the dumb 
blonde in a Mike Wallace takeoff 
with Lawrence, thereby earning 
the only chuckles she evoked all 
night. A “comedy dance” routine 
with Nicco proved to be neither 
comedic nor a dance. Wearing a 
low-cut gown, Miss Wilson appa- 
rently hoped this would take care 


}of everything, but she is badly in 


need of more equpiment than her 
physical attributes. Some writers, 


|for example. She tried to clown it 


up with the Yost quartet, succeed- 


}ing only in marring a fine singing 


act. Lacking material, the blonde 
floated around looking helpless 
At the windup, she 
introed from the audience Ken 
Murray—whom she could have 
used onstage that night. 

Comedian Lawrence, off to a 
lukewarm start, gets going with a 
brisk monolog and biting impres- 
sions of a pontifical newscaster, 
also of fight announcers Clem Mc- 
Carthy and Bill Corum describing 
a bout, each with a completely dif- 
ferent version. Latter is a hilari- 
ous bit, and the audience eats it 
up. Lawrence has considerable 
talent, might improve his act by 
trimming some star takeoffs which 
were only mildly amusing. 

Yost quartet is a real crowd- 
pleaser, socking over such tunes as 
“I’ve Grown Accustomed to Her 
Face,” “On the Street Where You 
Live,” “I Could Have Danced All 
Night,’ “Song of the Sword,” and 
a special material routine, “Sing, 
Brother, Sing.” They have fine 


and pathetic. 


| voices, and do well until Miss Wil- 
|son comes on to distract from their 


act. 

Supporting acts are going to be 
than 
the star of the show, unless she 
gets some material in a hurry. 
Show is in until Jan. 28, when 
Sammy Davis Jr. opens. Eddie 
O'Neil and his orch (18) provides 
good musical support, and the 
Donn Arden production is lavish, 
and excellently performed. 


Dalku. 


Grotte del Piccione 
Rome, Jan. 2. 
Don Marino Barreto Jr. Orch 
(7); $1.50-$2 minimum. 





The Don Marino Barreto Jr. 
Orchestra has brought new life— 
and a new policy—to this Roman 
nitery landmark, and looks to pack 
them in for the rest of its current 
run here. Manager Piero Gabrielli 
is bringing group back in spring to 
follow up its current success. 

Orch, which has played other 
minor Italian dates, reaches the 
name brackets after this one. It al- 
ready has recorded several disks 
for Philips and doing well in that 
sector too. Barreto, a Cuban, is 
the prime mover of the combo, and 
his songs have the polish and range 
to put him across with most listen- 
ers, especially those in the teen 
bracket. Songalog is varied along 
current fave lines, including the 
just-arrived calypso, locally new 
and big. Occasionally, and to good 
effect, he also renders Italo pops to 
a Caribe beat. 

Adding to the Barreto draw is 
the teamwork of the combo, with 
Maestro himself doubling and tri- 
pling on various instruments, as 
well as the vocals. Band is also 
ood for terping, and boite is cur- 
rently cashing in via a series of 
tea dances which draw another 
segment of the Roman mob for 
twice-weekly dance sessions for a 
$1.50 tab. 

Grotte del Piccione is pushing 
its culinary department as an ad- 
ditional lure, though its midtown 
location is admittedly a handicap 
in playing for the foreign trade. 
Owner, only recently taking over 
direction of spot himself, claims 
his family’s been in same biz here 
since 1886 and was first Roman 
restaurant to launch the now- 
famed “canelloni.” If recently- 
instituted quality standard is main- 
tained, place makes a good after- 
dark buy in a city which can use 
more of the same. Van Wood crch, 
another top ‘Italo draw, is booked 
in pext. ,, 4 Hawk... ;, 


20tn fac 
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Waldorf-Astoria, N. Y. 
Pearl Bailey, Emil Coleman & 
Bela Babai Orchs; $3-$4 cover. 





Claude C. Philippe’s foray into 
the realm of new acts for the Hil- 
ton Hotel flagship has paid off in 
a new set of regulars. Pearl Bailey, 
a fixture on the vaude and cafe 
circuits for some years, broke into 
eastsideries with several dates at 
the Blue Angel and the defunct 
La Vie. Philippe made her a Wal- 
dorf attraction and it seems that 
she'll be good for an annual vis- 


itation in the Empire Room for 


some years to come, 

Miss Bailey, who opened on New 
Year's Eve, supplements her other 
ingredients with an earthiness that 
hits its mark in sophisticated cen- 
tres. She has an enjoyable man- 
ner of toying with a lyric, casting 
asides and muttering to the audi- 
ence in a yock-producing manner. 
With this equipment comes a gen- 
uine know-how in the lyric depart- 
ment that translates itself into 
beaucoup customer acceptance. 

Miss Bailey has a lot of new_ma- 
terial for this date, including ~an 
arrangement of “My Man,” an item 
tracing a girl’s progress “From 
Mouton to Muskrat te Mink” ahd 
a few others such as “I Wanna Get 
Married” and a “Poor Butterfly” 
to give evidence that she go make 
a go at it as a straight singer. A 
nod to her past is given with her 
rendition of “Bill Bailey,” one of 
the stalwarts in her catalog. The 
Park Avenueites take to her 
avidly. 

Her backing is by Emil Cole- 
man’s orch which supplies an ex- 
cellent brand of dansapation as 
well. For the pre-theatre crowd, 
Bela Babai provides a Magyar 
brand of pashy music, and thence 
to the regular relief chores. A new 
face, Louis, is now at the tape. 
Francois, who formerly presided 
there. has been elevated to head of 
the Waldorf room service. Jose. 

Dunes, Las Vegas 
Las Vegas, Jan. 7. 


Harold Minsky’s “Treats of 
Paris”, with Chiquita & Johnson, 
Carrie Finnell, Nita & Peppi, Deon 
Robb, Tana Leigh, Lisa London, 


Francis Brunn, Tommy (Moe) Raft, 
Irv Benson, Joe DeRita, Murray 
Briscoe, Elegantes (4), Minsky 
Dancers (14), Garwood Van Orch 
(11); $3 minimum. 





Harold Minsky’s newest entry in 
Vegas’ bare-bosomed brigade is 
called “Treats of Paris,” and it’s 
appropriately saturated with the 
burley flavor. Chiquita & Johnson 
are featured, and per usual, this 
terp team displays close with its 
agility and precision lifts. Carrie 
Finnell, she of the performing 
bosoms, is held over and is greeted 
with both yocks and raised eye- 
brows. 

Deon Robb, a pint-sized looker, 
does a graceful turn as a ballerina; 
Tana Leigh and Lisa London ca- 
pably handle the bumps & grinds 
department; and Francis Brunn, 
who is a sort of Jose Greco of the 
ugglers, scores with his speedy 
alancing and tossing trickery. 

Nita & Peppi, a brother-sister 
tumbling act, is one of the best of 
its kind, and: the youngsters bow 
off to thunderous mitting. The Ele- 
gantes (4) provide good production 
we: The ancient burlesque 
sketche are handled properly for 
maximum yocks, and are in the 
skillful hands of vets Tommy (Moe) 
Raft, Irv Benson, Joe DeRita, and 
Murray Briscoe. Garwood Van orch 
deserves special credit for con- 
sistently fine musical backing. 

Duke. 


Black Orchid, Chi 
Chicago, Jan. 11. 
Dinah Washington (with Eddie 
Chamblee) and trio, Herkie Styles, 
Slim Gaillard, Joe Parnello Trio; 
$1.50 cover, 





_ Just before opening in these 
intime quarters, Dinah Washington 
had completed a date at the capa- 
cious Roberts Show Lounge on the 
Windy City’s southside. The sud- 
den switch from bigness to small- 
ness may have something to do 
with why she failed to ignite the 
opening night (10) crowd here. It 
was clear she did not have the 
feeling of the room, and her 20 
minutes onstage never jelled. 

Miss Washington’s attractive 
vocal apparatus is distinguished by 
a sensuous trill, and she has a 
sharp sense of rhythm, but for 
some reason she used these plusses 
to the full on only a couple of 
occasions—in her swingy opener 
and in “Teach Me Tonight,” her 
best-lauded offering of the eve- 
ning. On two occasions she en- 
gaged in moderately charming 
duets with her spouse Eddie Cham- 
blee (who backs her otherwise on 
the sax), but these failed to reg- 
ister’ as‘*high points. Her - oWn 


rthythm trio provided comfortable 
support throughout. 

Comedian Herkie Styles is an- 
other of those talented young com- 
ics in dire need of a concept, not to 
say material. He unloads a diffu- 
sion of oldstyle one-liners, most of 
them on the unsophisticated side, 
in a style built around berating the 
audience. Styles gets off a few 
good ones, and he manages a steady 
round of chuckles, but his particu- 
ty handicap in this setting is that 

it has long been a showcase for 
| the “new school” of wits, the eru- 
| dite laughmakers, which he is not 
one of. 

| A last minute addition to the 
bill, Slim Gaillard fairly steals the 
honors with a diverting turn that 
instantly warms up the house. He 
is a prepossessing fellow with an 
amusing line of hipster doubletalk, 
impressive songwriting credits, and 
a pair of enormous hands that help 
him to cut up in madcap fashion 
on a variety of instruments. He 
| Plays the piano, with the back- 
sides of his fingers, hitting occa- 
sional chords with his elbows and 
feet, a stynt which serves to cap- 
ture audience interest early, and he 





numbers are those he cleffed— 
“Flat Foot Floogie,” “Cement 
Mixer,” “Tutti Frutti” and such— 
and he does them with the same 
whimsy that characterizes all his 
doings. 

Styles and Gaillard are backed 
by Joe Parnello’s competent house 
trio. Show runs through Jan. 24 
|when Jack E. Leonard and June 
| Perry take over. Les. 








Eddys’, K. C. 

Kansas City, Jan. 10. 
Pepper Davis & Tony Reese, 
| Trudy Richards, Tony DiPardo 
Orch (8); $1, $1.50 cover. 





| Several times before Pepper 


Davis and Tony Reese have played 
| the Eddy Supper Club, and each 


time, they have come around with | 


something different, They have 
much of their old material and 
have added many new bits and 


twists, so the customer sees what | 


he expects and a great deal more. 
Added to the comedy turn is 
Trudy Richards, the Capitol song- 


stress in her first K. C. assignment. | 
In the opening spot she proves to | 


| be a chanteuse of the sophisticate 
|}mold, sticking to the “vintage 


serving a fine hand for her 20 min- 
utes. Most of her numbers for the 
opening show were so seldom 
heard as to seem almost special 


| material for her, including oldies 
| like “A Hundred Years from To- 
| day” and “Most Gentlemen Don’t 


Like Love.” 

Davis and Reese break right into 
a stream of laughs with their open- 
ing chatter and banter and bits of 
business on assorted items, and 
come around to some of their 
trademarked sequences, the broad- 
ly satirized impressions, and the 
“Twenty-one” satire on 
shows, always with Davis the goon 
and Reese playing it straight. As 
ever their sequence of the punchy 
boxfighter being interviewed is 
solid with several new comedy 
punches, and their beating and 
dancing on the oversized tom toms 


utes seem like a coffee break. 
Next up at Eddy’s will be Andy 

Williams opening Jan. 24 in a re- 

turn date. Quin. 


Hotel Muehlebach. K. C. 
Kansas City, Jan. 7. 

Four Coins, Ken Harris Orch (8) 

with Lorraine Daly; $1-$1.50 cover. 





After more than two years the 
Four Coins are back for their sec- 
ond stand in town, albeit their first 
in the Terrace Grill of the Muehle- 
bach. Recently the unit underwent 
a change as George Mantalis went 
into a GI uniform, to be replaced 
by Jack James on the baritone 
part. Change is scarcely percepti- 
ble to the average listener, how- 
ever, and they should continue to 
roll right along. 

If opening night is a criterion 
the boys are something of a draw, 
for the Grill had its best house in 
many months, with a good sprin- 
kling of younger patrons, some- 
thing not seen too often here. Ken 
Harris does the m.c. honors and 
leads off the show with a fanciful 
“Cumina” by the orch, then turns 
it over to the lads. 

They reel off 30 minutes of their 
classy vocal werk, including the 


as well as “All Shook Up,” “Bana- 
na Boat Song,” “Zing Went the 
Strings of My Heart,” a medley of 
old faves and others. They show 
plenty of power and versatility and 
make a tightly knit show of it, to 
the delight of patrons. Lineup has 
George James as lead singer, Mike 
James as tenor, James Gregorakis 
as bass and Jack James as baritone. 
‘peat pill holds to Jan. 16. 





Quin.» 


never loses it. Bulk of Gaillard’s | 


Latin Quarter, N. Y. 
(FOLLOWUP) 

The longrunning revue at the 
(Eddie Risman-managed emporium 
}has now gotten an Oriental slant. 
| The changes of acts have provided 
ja —— change of pace as 
| well as theme, with result that the 
|show, with sufficient pruning, 
|promises to maintain the Latin 
Quarter traditions of entertain-| 
| ment. 


In keeping with the motif, the 
| LQ has a set of acts to match. The 
|teppers in this department are 
|magico Galli Galli and dancer 
|Chandra Kaly. Galli Galli works 
| his faiailiar chicks and small coins 
}routine in the usual applause-win- 
|ning manner. A couple of assist- 
;ants commandeered from the audi- 
j}ence help him attain his usual 
| degree of success. 

Kaly, now working as a single, 
|}has an authentic brartd of East 

Indian terps that appeals to a mass 
as well as a class market. His 
| costumes are resplendent with lotsa 
;gold braid to provide a note of 
|regal color and his terping com- 
|pletes a picture that evokes a 
| palm-pounding mood. 

Aside from the production, there 
| are a pair of identical twins, Jemal 
| Sisters, who work as belly balle- 
|rinas. Their gyrations, though 
| overlong, provide a lot of amuse- 
| ment for both the male and female 
| sections of the audience., There is 
|a note of commercial authenticity 
| in their work as well. 

| The major comedy is by the 
three Happy Jesters, one with a 
guitar who purvey a good brand 
of corn. The lads are energetic 
workers, when they settle down, 
and show a good brand of har- 
;monics, but their main preoccupa- 
| tion is with a broad form of humor. 
One of the boys has a very pliable 
puss with voice te match. Some- 
times he goes overboard for metro- 
politan audiences. Generally, the 
|act does well, 














| adds to her floorsi 


prowess as it ranges from ballad to 
rock ‘n’ roll. There could be more 
use made of current pop matevial, 
but what she has selected of the 
evergreens, like “Where or When,” 
“My Man” and “I'll Be Seeing 
You,” is in good musical taste and 
effectively handled. For a change 
of pace, she includes tunes like 
“Good Lovin’,” and “Satan, Get 


| Behind Me and Push” that register 


and she exudes soa that 

e impact. 

Paul Hebert orch holds over 
again, backing the show and al- 
ternating with the Frankie Sands 
Trio on the night's dance — 

ap. 


Fontainebleau, Miami B. 
Miami Beach, Jan. 11. 
Billy Eckstine, Phil Foster, The 
Szonys, Murray Schlamm, Sacasas 
Orch; $3.50-$7.50 minimum. 





Assortment of components in 
this package jells into a solid and 
satisfying whole for tablers, albeit 
the show is overlong. 

Eckstine is playing his first big 
hotel cafe date here, having done 
well by-the b.o. for smaller plush- 
eries in former seasons. He pro- 
jects as strongly in the La Ronde 
as in the lesser-capacity clubs, but 
could stand with a bit of trimming 
on his book. There’s too much of 
the same-style approach and intro- 
gab in parts ¢f his stint. When 
Eckstine hits into his recording 
faves, reaction hits a rise and con- 
tinues on through clever impreshes 
of his contemporaries, with the 


Armstrong takeoff—complete to 
horn-tooting—earning him the big 
payoff. 


Foster, in his usual brusquely 
amiable manner, starts out at 


Ambassador Hotel, L. A. 
Los Angeles, Jan. 10. 
Fernanda Montel, Goeffrey Hold- 
er & Co. (5), Ray Anthony Orch 
| (12); Cover, $2, $2.50. 











The Cocoanut Grove is peddling 
jsome foreign-flavored entertain- 
/ment in this layout with Gallic 
| chanteuse Fernanda Montel head- 
‘lining and the dance act of Geof 
| frey Holder & Co. dispensing na- 
| tive style terpsichore from various 
lareas. It’s a show that registers 
/well with ringsiders and word of 
mouth will help make the final 
stages of the run better than the 
lack of any real marquee bait 
would indicate. 

Miss Montel is, at last, a French 
singer who looks like what ringsid- 
ers think a French singer should 
| look like. A striking bionde with a 
| deep voice, she pours on the charm 
|and salesmanship in a 30-minute 
songalog. Bulk of her material, 
however, is in French which weighs 
against it for the normai run of 
{Grove patrons since it’s an act 
keyed more to thé demands of the 
penete cosmopolitan boites. More 
| Anglo stuff, or at least more- 
|familiar French material, would 
| make the turn stronger. She’s bui- 
'warked by some effective arrange- 
|ments and, in the French tradition, 
| has an accordionist join the Ray 
| Anthony band to provide the prop- 
jer feel, 

Holder troupe, featuring his 
|wife Carmen De Lavallade, pro- 
| vides a solid opener for the layout 
|with a quartet of numbers. Some 
|of the choreography appears to be 
| out of Jack Cole and Lester Horton 
/out of Uday Shankar, but it’s ex- 
'cellently done and the unusual 
|routines deyelop strong impact for 


| ambling pace and increases laugh- ringsiders. Act gets an added plus 

| tempo as he gets the feel of his | from the backing of a pair of conga 

| auditors. He piays his erabbag of | drummers whose solid percussion 
Brooklyn accented waggery to all work frames the fine dancing. 

| sectors of the room, feeling for a| 


songs,” as she calls them, and-de- | 


| The Boginos, three boys arid two, New York group and angling a bit 
girls, produce a fine brand _ of | toward them; switching to interp cf 
'risley. Their formations and tricks | his native habitat for the outland- 
entice applause and smooth opera- | ers. The blending is an intelligently 
|tion makes it an excellently gaited | handled one, to spark the yock 
turn. |returns consistently and wind him 
Marilyn Ross, who has played| a winner. In his case, also, there’s 
several dates at the LQ, does nicely | a bit too much of the casual tempo, 
in her song spot with well-arranged | to make his stay seem overlong. 
standards plus a French and Irving| The Szonys open the show, but 
3erlin medley. She joins Bob) rate better spotting. Only in a 
Kennedy in production chores as | Beach hotel cafe could this happen, 
well. The Jo Lombardi orch dis-| what with the policy of triple- 
penses a lot of comfort to the! features obtaining during season. 
talent with his excellent musical | Despite the cold spot handed them, 
backing and the Buddy Harlowe|the Szonys quickly get them to 
Trio does the relief. Jose. | warming their palms via gracefully 
a achieved spins, lifts and_ split- 
| slides, all smoothly worked out 


quiz | 


is a sock finish. They make 40 min- | 


Easy Street, S. F. 
San Francisco, Jan. 7. 
Turk Murphy & San Francisco 
Jazz Band (7); $2.50 minimum. | 





Turk Murphy, long a standout 
Frisco draw, debuted his new club 
New Year’s Eve. It is far and away 
the top spot decor-wise for jazz 
jin this area and, in fact, is actually 
|/the most 'uxurious club in town 
| with a modern, acoustically ex- 
|cellent setup that emphasizes com- 
|fort and good feeling. 
| The Murphy crew, hardy dix- 
| ielanders, belt out a series of tradi- 
|tional jazz numbers that include 
such classics as King Oliver's 
“Workingman’s Blues,” but they 
/are now placing more stress on 
lentertainment than _ formerly. 
|Murphy sings an_ engagingly 
raucous “St. James _ Infirmary 
Blues”; drummer Thad Vandan 
seores effectively with a_barrel- 
| house version of the old jazz ballad 
|“Melancholy” during which Mur- 
| phy, long known for his feuds with 
| drummers, takes over on the tubs 
| himself; trumpeter Al Conger does 
a novel recitation of “The Crema- 
|tion of Sam McGhee” whilst the 
| band plays subdued dixie behind 
him; banjoist Dick Lammi kicks up 
a storm with a banjo solo on 
“Runnin’ Wild” and pianist. Pete 
Clute is featured on “Climax Rag.” 

The whole adds up to solid en- 
tertainment neatly devised to snag 
the attention of jazz buffs_and 
|society night-outers equally. Busi- 
/ness was very good opening week 
and the new spot looks like a 
natural. It’s aided by being in the | 
ltourist area of North Beach — 
Fisherman’s Wharf. Rafe. 





Mocambeo, Rollywood 
Hollywood, Jan. 8. 

Dolores Hawkins, Paul Hebert | 
Orch (5), Frankie Sands Trio; $2 | 
cover. | 








i : With the upcoming demise of) 
Epic label hits, “Shangri-La,” “My | the Guy Mitchell tv show, on which | 1 n 
One Sin” and “Follow Your Heart,” | she has been a regular, Dolores| lene, a six-string banje with guitar 


| Hawkins is available for the nitery 
beat again, beginning with a fort-) 
night’s stand at the Mocambo. The 
tv exposure and her Epic diskings 
make her a likely prospect; she's 
both visually and aurally appeal- 
ing. But for maximum response, 
she'll need to develop more of an 
act than she’s showcasing here. 
For the Mocambo, Miss Hawkins 





while delineating their feathery 
concepts in ballet-modern-adagio. 
The “Sleeping Beauty” finale is a 


finely done straight ballet se- 
quence, the aud breaking into 
spontaneous mitting throughout. 


They’re a class act that belongs in 
this posh setting. 

Murray Schlamm emcees in 
literate manner, although he too, 
is going in for the overlong intros 
a big buildups. Sacasas and his 
crew show-back in top manner. 

Next in sight—on the 2lst—the 
Ritz Bros. Lary. 


Beverly Hills, Newport 
Newport, Kf., Jan. 7: 

.. Patti Moore & Ben Lessy, Eddie 

Peabody, Donn Arden Dancers (10) 

with Clay Mundey, Mary Fasset, 

Ellie Stattin; Gardner Benedict 


Orch (10), Jimmy Wilber Trio, 
Larry Vincent; $3 minimum, $4 
Sat. 





Two standard show - stopping 
turns, Patti Moore & Ben Lessy, 
smart comedy team, and Eddie 
Peabody, master banjoist, with ex- 
cellent backing by the location line 
and band, build a fast starter for 
another year in this Greater Cincy 
swankery’s lengthy operation. 

Miss Moore, sweet in a_ pink 
beaded satin gown, and tuxed Ben 
Lessy, as bald as he is agile, win 
new rooters in this steenthtime 
visit. As slick as they come in sell- 
ing songs and crossfire, they spice 
a 35-minute routine with Lessy’s 
zany dance twirls, popcorn juggling 
and piano capers with Norman 
Hawes, vet co-worker. Vocal treat- 
ments include “Mutual Admira- 
tion,” “Jones Boys,” “Hot Diggity” 
and an oldie clincher, “Wait ‘Til 
the Sun Shines Nellie,” with straws 
and stepping. 

Peabody, in for his first time 
after 36 years in the business, 
socks ’em for a half-hour with pol- 
ished plucking of the banjo and his 
newly created instrument, banjo- 


neck. The little fellow’s engaging 
personality is sharpened by bounc- 


on hot finishes. Merits repeats. 
Donn Arden Dancers open and 
close the proceedings with classy 
production numbers with Clay 
Mundey and Mary Fassett on vo- 
cals and Ellie Stattin the featured 
stepper. Beverlee Dennis tops the 
two-framer opening Jan. 17. 





is’offering a straight songalog that 
effectively demonstrates fer: voral 


fl 2a’ Kolb «u 


JaaPient.anaeeee 


| Ray Anthony band is spotlighted 
in a “Record Hit Panorama” that 
reprises disclicks of many years, 
done generally in the style of the 
originals. It’s a good gimmick, al- 
though a trifle overlong. Anthony 
band also handles the dance chores, 
|drawing from an extensive library 
|of good, danceable arrangements, 
most of them from the large collec- 
tion of Anthony disk/ albums 
| Kap. 


Fack’s Ii, San Francisco 
San Francisco, Jan. 8. 
Betty Reilly and Orch (5), Mel 
Young $1 admission. 





Betty Reilly’s a blonde ball-of- 
fire who can really belt out a tune. 
|In~ addition to singing a dozen 
songs, she manages two complete 
|costume changes off-stage, dances, 
plays the guitar and keeps up a 
| stream of patter. Her hen led by 
flutist Bobby Hernandez, doubles 
and triples on a variety of instru- 
ments, joins her in vocals and cuts 

|up nicely, too. 
Miss Reilly comes on with 
|““Won't You Come Home Bill 
| Bailey,” segues into “Johnny Gui- 
| tar,” does a bouncy Irish specialty 
;moves into “The Butcher Boy’ 
| (dovetailed with a fairly blue and 
| fairly funny yarn about Little Red 
|Riding Hooker), changes her gown 
and mood to “Mademoiselle de 
Paris,’ does a nice Mexican num- 
| ber, booms out a great version of 
|“The Begat,” changes to slacks for 
|the calypsonian “Run, Joe, Run,” 
warbles the Spanish “Maria Dol- 
jores,” breaks into “Shake, Rattle 
|}and Roll,” interspersed with imita- 
|tions of Bette Davis and Marilyn 
Monroe, and winds up with “This 
| Is a Lovely Way to Spend an Eve- 
| ning.” 

Her instrumentalists tend to de- 
tract from her occasionally by. too 
much gab, but generally they offer 
strong backing—on their instru- 
ments, especially. Check-grabbers 
become increasingly enthusiastie 
| and she gets a big hand. 

Mel Young, whose record act ia 


|a Fack’s II standby, completes 
| show, which is booked for a month, 
Stef. 





Chez Paree. Chi 
(FOLLOWUP) 
Chicago, Jan. 8. 

Booking of Ella Fitzgerald into 
|the Chez Paree in a featured ca- 
pacity must be construed as an ex- 
periment by the nitery, even 
|though the chirper has for years 
}rated as the topmost in her genre. 
| It looked like it might be a case of 
| incongruent idioms, with Miss Fitz- 
gerald an uncompromising jazz 
| singer and the Chez clientage gen- 
‘erally preferring the animated 


|ing from his chair atop a platform’ variety of “heart” singers. But the 


| warbler armed herself with an at- 
tractive songalog of evergreens 
‘paced it brilliantly and scored sol- 
idly, even eventually with the non- 
hip patrons, Headliner Sam Lev- 
enson, who had opened a week 
jearlier, had to hoe it slowly in the 
{closing spot yntil the enthusiasm 
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Chez Paree, Chi 
(Continued from page 67) 


for the singer subsided. Together 
they compro:nise a strong bill. 
There were some jazzophiles in 


the opening night audience and, in-| 


deed, it was then Miss Fitzgerald 
kindled first with a standup out- 
pouring of faves by Cole Porter, 
Rodgers & Hart and the like. She 


was in great voice. By the time she | 


lit into a swingy “‘Tisket-a-Tasket,” 
her sole novelty trick, the good 
favor had grown contagious. Top 
offerings were an  untempoed 
“Lady Is a Tramp,” a distinguished 
“Bewitched, Bothered and Bewil- 
dered,” and the well-riffed capper, 
“St. Louis Blues.” Interim talk was 
spare and intelligent, and the 
thrush transacted all of her 30 
minutes onstage from the station- 
ary mike, making ‘em keep their 
eyes on the voice. She received ex- 
cellent backing from Ted Fio Rito's 
house orch and from her own 
rhythm trie topped by keyboarder 
Lou Levy. 

Levenson, a longtime favorite in 
the room, continues to get big 
laughs from his goodnatured ra- 
conteuring on the old folks at 
home. Les. 


—— 


St. Moritz, N. Y. 
Violnettes (4) with Sidney 
Kassimir, George Kent; no cover, 
mo mtrimum, 








The Cafe de la Paix of the St. 
Moritz Hotel has tried various 
talent policies for some time, but 
seems to have some sound thinking 
poured into its new try. The 
Charles Taylor hospice is operat- 
ing on the theory that its enter- 
tainment is an adjunct of the 
restaurant business. It has a policy 
of instrumental music and no danc- 
ing, which eliminates the 20°% 
impost, and at the same time pro- 
vide a pleasant atmosphere that 
promotes listening, fills gaps in 
the conversation and encourages 
diners to linger over coffee and 
cordials. 

The bill has a femme quartet, 
the Violinettes, with backing by 
Sidney Kassimir. Later has been 
the amplified guitarist in a mul- 
titude of spots around town. In 
each instance, his instrument has 


provided sufficient body to entice | 
terpers on the floor, and holds a> 


lot of drive. 
The girls are nicely garbed, show 


a high degree of discipline, and | 


above all are fine fiddlers. Their 
arrangements are carefully tailored 
and selections, culled from pops, 


light classics, musicals as well as | 


the schmaltzy catalogs out of 
Vienna and Paris, are highly en- 
joyable. Their groupings are simi- 
larly well-planned. Sessions have 
pace and variety as well. 
Kassimir conducts from an un- 
usual post, behind the femmes. 
He's genérally out of view of the 


audience, but his guitar has suf- | 


ficient drive to provide guide- 
posts for the strings, and at the 
same time, furnish counterpoint 
and a solid base. 

George Kent provides a pictur- 
esque brand of interlude music at 
the piano, with the bulk of his 
tunes coming from —— 

ose. 


Cave, Vaneouver 
Vancouver, Jan. 7. 
Hi-Liters (5), Scatman Crothers, 
Mona Desmond, Peter Suter Orch 
(7); $1.50-$2 cover. 





Show at the Cave comes bigger 
than boniface Richard Walters 
bruited it, offers 45 minutes that 
should click on anybody's rostrum. 

Billtopping Hi-Liters, in for a 
first from a responsive six-week 
whirl through prairie cities, prove 


an ingratiating fivesome with a 10-| 
tune session favoring mostly stomp ' 
*n’ roller hits. Pace-changers, a 
“Paper Doll” in the Mills Bros, 


tradition, “Que Sera,” “Lady 
Good” and ‘Whiffenpoof Song” cop 
warm applause, with  tab-lifters 
also enthused about their, takeoff 
ou Four Knights’ w.k. “O Baby 
Mine.” 

Bass Calvin Williams soloes to 
strong plaudits on “Rock 'n’ Roll 
Baby,” with lead tenor George 
Vereene’s fave bit emerging as 
“Out In The Cold Again.” Act 
packs adequate customer woo. 


miss,” briefest spoof-bit on “St. 
Louis Blues” get barely’ started, 
and are abandoned to the yock- 
makers, a hip-hillbilly impresh and 
a real gone ditty on some “ducky 
buckaroo with gorgeous galouses,” 
which tipped -even the _blase- 
| pose ringsiders off the deep end. 
Crothers, polka-dotted and zooty, 
also delivers potent upbeat vocal- 
istics, and at show caught included 
Den't Talk About Me” ‘to similar 
sock reaction. 

Mona Desmond is a lavish silk- 
sat'n ‘peeler who divests early, then 
into sensuoug_acro-jive that nears 
prestige dansapation in the Afro- 
Cuban manner. An artist and a 
slim beige doll of a gal to sem: 

ons. 


Sans Seuci. Las Vegas 

Victor Perry, Carolyn Gray, Jim- 
my Shaw, Ricky Aquary & The 4 
Keys, Hoyt Henry Orch (8); pro- 
duced by George Liberace; no cov- 
er or minimum. 





George Liberace inaugurated a 
new policy of entertainment at the 
Sans Souci Hotel Friday (3) with 
the opening of his talent “Show- 
case,” featuring show biz fiedg- 
lings. 
acts begin’ at 9 p.m. and run con- 
tinuously without a break until 3. 
| Victor Perry performed the 





duties of emcee and laced his in-| tends to gab a little too much be- 
troductory chores on opening night | tween numbers, 


with effective routines of his own 
in which he delivered topnotch as 


able, with an accurate sense of 
timing: and a perceptive ability for 
impreshes he performs a la tongue- 
in-cheek. 

Show includes the excellent pop 


Gray; and Jimmy Shaw, 
cleancut and sharply etched pup- 
peteering is highlighted by a socko 
clown finale. Shaw gets steady 
laughs and applause. 

Ricky Aquary & the Four Keys, 
rock ’n’ rollers, deliver a solid rou- | 
tine to the frenetic manner, with | 
Aquary doubling on the sax and, 
seg severai r&r faves topped, 
by “Silhouette.” Hoyt Henry orch 
provides first-rate eae ~~ 

uke. 


Black Hawk, 8. F. 
San Francisco, Jan. 7. 
Dave Brubeck . Quartet, Cal 
Tjader Quintet, $1 door charge. 








The Black Hawk, long the top) 
modern jazz nitery in this city, has 
come up with one of the strongest | 
packages it has sported in some 
time. Brubeck, Cal Tjader’s old 
boss, is a solid draw on his own 
and, added to the rapidly rising 
Tjader group, figures to do capa- 
city business during the month of 
January, traditionally a slow one} 
locally 

The Brubeck group is always at 
ease in this club and with alto sax- 
| man Paul Desmond at top form. 
drummer Joe Morello continuing 
to provide audience-pleasing and 
musician-inspiring drum solos, has 
hit a new level of interest. Top 
numbers include excerpts from 
Brubeck’s “Jazz Impressions of the 
U.SA.,” particularly his own bal- 
lad, “Summersang,” and “St. Louis | 
Blues” on which the group inter- | 
play scores heavily with the audi- 
ence. 

Tjader, who has specialized in| 
merging jazz with Latin music, | 
plots a neat set which features first | 
his jazz quartet with pianist Vince 
Guaraldi in several solo spots and 
then brings on conga drummer 
Luis Kant for a show of Latin, 
pyrotechnics in which the leader 
switches from vibes to timbales. | 
The Tjader group is rapidly build- 
ing into one of the strongest jazz 
attractions on the west coast. 

Rafe. 








Steuben’s. Boston 
Boston, Jan. 9. 
Galena, Gilbert & Russell, Lou 
| Testa & Shirley, Don Dennis, Tony 
Bruno Orch (5), Harry Fink Trio; 
$2.50 minimum, 





Galena, striking blonde Contin- 
ental-type chantoosy with intrigu- | 
ing accent, hokes it up here a la 
Hildegarde, whom she carbons, in 


| a Slick stint of music and laughter, | 


“Exactly Like You” and “Please | 


Jamaica Room lounge-type | 


singer and comic. Perry is person-/ all he’s worth. 


pipery of kingsized looker Carolyn | 
whose | 


Fairment,. San Francisco 
San Francisco, Jan. 7. 
|. Robert Clary, Ernie Heckscher 


| Orch (11); $2.50 cover. 








Robert Clary is a clever, talented 
| entertainer. Whether it is too much 
to ask him to carry a show all by | 
himself in the cavernous propor-| 
tions of the Fairmont’s Venetian | 
Room is rather beside the point. | 
|It might be better if he got some | 
|help, but alone he still manages 
j}to get a fine hand from the} 
| audience. | 

Clary comes on with his inimi-| 
table “Lucky Pierre,” follows with | 
a so-so novelty about a set of) 
| triplets, does “Fleur Bleu” (sort a) 
French scat song), and then a 
|couple of Arthur Schwartz-Howard 
Dietz oldies, “I Guess I'll Have to! 
|} Change My Plan” and “I'll Go My 
Way by Myself.” In French and 
with gestures, he kids “Suddenly | 
It’s Spr'ng,” does “Won’t Dance” | 
| sitting down and jumping around, | 
jtakes off on “Where or When” a 
|la Carmen Lombardo, belts out a) 
pretty “You Make Me Feel So | 
| Young” and closes his 40-minute 
stint with that “New Faces” spe- | 
jcial, “I’m in Love with Miss 
| Logan.” 

Clary’s personality is luminous, 
|his big voice sure and true. At 
| times his comie bits seem too fey 
|for the check-grabbers and he 





but he gets an 
}excellent audience response, gen- | 
}erally speaking, and puts out for 


Ernie Heckscher’s orch opens 
the show with an eight-minute 
“King and I” medley and offers 
geod support for Clary. Show's 
scheduled te run through «oe 

tef. 





Little Clab, N. Y. 
| Jack Banon, Irv. Manning; 
| minimum. 


$3 | 





When Billy Reed, the Little | 
Club's entrepreneur - on - roller-| 
skates, opened his posh eastsidery | 
nearly 11 years ago, he kicked off 


| with “‘polite jazz’’—small, soft com-| 
| bos to complement the talk. The 


system prevailed until about 1952) 


; when he went in for a single piano, | 


kind of Continental, and also to act 
as background for the gab. Now 
he’s back to more of that polite 
jazz stuff with Jack Banon on piano 
and Irv Manning on bass. 

Banon and Manning, as clean-cut ; 
and well-mannered a pair of back- 
ground musicalers as have been 


|/coming across in these parts in 


some time, are in for an indefinite 
spell, replacing genteel pianist 
Kurt Maier ‘who always takes off | 
for Nassau this time of year). The} 
brace can also be listened to ap- 
preciatively. The mollow progres- 


| sions of piano and bass, in arrange- 


ments of standards, is attractive if | 
not distinctive. Some of their stuff 
is played in straight pop manner, | 
but even the jazz is mild enough | 
for newcomers. 


One) in German, and so this word- 
play is already a substantial joke. 


“The Fat One” refers to the 
G 


Sahara, Las Vegas 
~ Las Vegas, Jan. 7, 
Donald O'Connor, Sidney Miller, 


erman postwar Babbitts who,| Amazing Mr. Ballantine, 7 Ashtons. 
|after the German ~Wirtechatte-| Saharem Dancers (16), Cee David- 
wunder (economical miracle), son Orch (15); special_material, 


started eating to such an extent) &. : 7 : ’ 
that they got fat. In fact, much | Sidney ae ior ‘OCoumme tack ~ 
fun is poked at-these Teutonic fat-|7CO9T@P2Y . di » Louts Da- 
ties who enjoy their country’s eco- | Pron; musical director and arrang. 
nomical miracle and new demo-|e7, Al Mack; Dave Berman cos- 
cratic freedom, plus life itself, to| tumes designed by Lloyd Lambert 
such a degree that they began to|and Albert Deano; stage manager, 
forget that not so long ago there|Sy Lein; production supervisor, 
was a war which brought so much| Phil Garris; produced by Stan 
mistery all over the world; and that! Jrwin; $3 minimum. 
the lion’s share of that misery was! 
created by their own fellow hu-) 
mans, perhaps partly even by! the Congo Room is a shappy om- 
themselves. |nibus of songs, terps aad yocks. 
One can’t help but admire the! Star’s talents are blended neatly in 
“Stachelschweine” in a presenta-|a bill which includes writer-per- 
tion that is again two and a half) former Sidney Miller, the Amazing 
hours of fun non-stop. There are! Mr. Ballantine, the Seven Ashtons, 
gags, jokes, witty and sophisticated | the Saharem Dancers (16) and the 
word-play galore—-and it keeps) Cee Davidson orch. 
moving fast without a dull mo-/ Team of O’Connor and Miller 
ment. gets its biggest laughs with im- 
Although it’s chiefly an ensem-) preshes, complete with costumes, 
ble achievement, one of the six! of such as Sophie Tucker, Jayne 
performers draws the largest share a Mickey Hargitay, Judy 
of the applause—Wolfgang Gruner.| Garland, Mariene Dietrich, Yul 
He appears in 12 of the 21 num-| Brynner, Mike Todd, Betty Hutton, 
bers for a big bravo on endurance | Frank Sinatra, Bing Crosby, Louis 





Donald O'’Connor’s new turn in 


'alone. The way he talks, acts and| Prima and Keely Smith—latter 


handles his mimicry makes him a|couple’s impersonation being es- 
cabaretist of genuine-like dimen-| pecially appreciated by Vegans be- 
sions. His “Hotel Porter,” a 10-| cause of its close association with 
minute solo which sees him talk-| the Sahara Hotel. O’Connor does 
ing with machine-gun rapidity| his usual fine job of hoofing, and 
about all hot present-day topics, is| some okay song tossing. Unique 
a howler. | finale, rewarded by warm mitting, 
Jo Herbst, absent from the Por-| finds O'Connor in a smooth bit of 
cupines for some time, is highly | tappery, bursting balloons on floor 
effective as “little Nazi” who wish-| and held by chorines. 
es he would have been a bigger; Ballantine’s comedy magic act, 
Nazi as this might have helped his which contains no successful magic 
career. He’s also very amusing in| tricks, is one of the funniest nov- 
other sequences and his return to|elty skits on the boards—and it 
this cabaret ensemble was much | fits perfectly into the O'Connor 


cheered. | show. ee —- 9p Md 
Achim Strietzel and Joachim | 8°Me card tricks I did on an album 
Roecker, both more the quieter | fr Columbia Records. 


type of cabaretists, are also very The Seven Ashtons (including 
ae and dependable, as usual.| one femme and a boy about 10) 
Ingeborg Wellman and Inge Wolff-| have long been Vegas faves, and 
berg, the two females in the group, | in this outing they intro some new 
rate the same kudos. In addition,| tumbling tricks. It’s a good, fast- 
both are also competent actresses | Moving act: the lone comedian pro- 
now. vides the right pantomime to make 
Direction by Dietmar Behnke is all eS ae jugeling look like 
well paced. Music by Klaus Becker | tongue-in-cheek um. ‘ 
is catchy. Most of the melodies are| , Opening “Powder My Back” pro- 
popular items which have been! duction number by Sonia Shaw 
supplied with new lyrics. The texts| 22d Bill Hitchcock is unusually 
are mostly brilliant, always decent | clever, and appropriately paces 
and only seldom on the corny side. | the well-balanced Stan Irwin pack- 
Costumes, sets and other technical | 48°, skedded for four frames. 
credits are fine. Duke. 
Berlin used to have a good repu- | — 


tation of first-class cabaret. If it 
Harness-Racing 


regains some of its former (pre- 
Continued from page 63 eee 





1933) reputation, it will be mainly 

due to the Porcupines, who have} 

become an institution in town 
Hans. 








attract peak trade throughout the 
year. It is now axiomatic in resort 
circles that in light of present day 
construction costs and heavy fi- 
nancing charges on all - 

Ben Bennett & Dick Patterson, ene ly a an Ai genedlgaee 
The Leslies (2), Sondra Barton, throughout year if it’s to maintain 
The Claydettes (6), Julian Dreyer | itself. Conventions are the major 


Amato's, Portland 
Portland, Jan. 7. 


|Orch (5), Joyce & Barbara; $1.50 | 


| additional contributions by Therese | 


| Herbst, 
| Strietzel; 


Ex-hoofer Reed’s tablehopping, cover. 
done with much warm and exuber- | 
ant story-spinning, keeps every- | Dick Contino was inked for this 
body’s vocal chords moving, which | two week stint, but cancelled out 
is exactly the idea for the 50-seater | a few days ago due to illness. Boss- 
room. Art. man George Amato worked fever- 
ishly and has come up with a vari- 
ety show loaded with entertain- 
|ment. Word of mouth should get | 
| the customers in for this new fare | 
during the next two weeks despite | 
the lack of big marquee names. | 
Bennett & Patterson have plenty 








Ewige Lampe. Berlin 


Berlin, Jan. 3. 
Stachelschweine (Porcupines) | 
production, “Der Fette aus Dinge- | 
da” (The Fat One From Dingsda),| o¢ simmicks and clean brand of | 
in 21 numbers, written by Rolf| humor. These combine with stand-| 
Ulrich, Jo Herbst and Thierry, with | out delivery and sock, fresh mater- | 
ial. Ben Bennett is a natural foil | 


| Angeloff, F. U. Gass, Heinz Rein,| for the comedy of Dick Patterson. | 
|Rainer Wagner, Richard Walter,| Duo tee off with awarding a door | 
|directed by Dietmar Behnke. Fea-| prize and 
| tures 


get the customers off | 
Inge | their mitts and for the full 35} 
Wolfgang Gruner, Jo| minutes later. They have good | 
Joachim Roecker, Achim| Pipes for some close harmony, | 

music, Klaus Becker; | Click sound effects, and work hard | 
piano accompaniment, Max Wer-| all the way for top results. Best | 
ner, Klaus Becker; sets, W. V.| bets are their distinctive im-| 
Toeffling; costumes, Rotraud Piehl- | Preshes, Dr. Jekyll & Mr. Hvde bits | 
Braun; technical arrangements, | topped by an Esquire Fashion | 


Ingeborg Wellmann, 
Wolffberg, 


means of maintaining the neces- 
sary flow of coin, and these two 
hotels particularly, will go after 
the major meets. They figure on 
a_ self-contained entertainment 
plant able to supply all needs right 
on their own grounds, with the 
exception, of course, of attendance 
at the harness track. 

The Concord also hopes to com- 
plete a new 250 room wing by July 
1, which is also the target d&te for 
the new nitery, 

Indicative of the Concord’s eye 
on upped expenditures is the fact 
that Greenwald is negotiating with 
Joe Glaser’s~ Associated Booking 
Corp. for the Lionel Hampton band 
to work that inn for the entire 
summer. The inn is also asking for 
name availability during the hot 
months, which is the height of 
their season. 

With added emphasis of the en- 
tertainment to be available in that 
area, the innkeepers also hope for 
a bigger flow of patronage from 


Seatman Crothers, to Hollywood | Opening with serioso “Wunderbar” | 
next month for his 38th screen}she goes to the Hildegarde copy 
credit ‘on “Porgy”), whams ‘em | with handkerchiefs and all, waltzes 
in the aisles to cinch his personal-| with lads from the aud, and gets 
appearance repute solid in this | over a sexy French “I Love Paris” 
sector from opener, “The Shiniest | bit. The well-stacked singer in a 
Mouth In Town.” He stacks as} black-sheath, sequined strapless | 
shiniest boffo-copper on the nitery | gown gets big hand all through | 
beat with an act under heading from aud. Lou Testa & Shirley 


Ronald Rochow, Dieter Wendrich; 
$1.20 top. 





! 

_Berlin’s Stachelschweine (Porcu- | 
pines) is and remains this country’s 
finest literary cabaret group. Only 
complaint on the part of its client- 
ele is that it comes along with too 
few preems. This is due to the fact 
that each of its programs keeps 
registering such a success that at 
least a year’s run is always guar- 


| Show. This is the first time that |Canada, New England, and the mid- 


the pair has appeared in the north- 
| west and from all indications they | 


will become regular returnees. 

The Leslies (2) fill the deuce | 
spot with their nifty terping. Good- | 
looking gal and lad cleat through | 


|some standard stuff. Grab solid 


mitting with their hoedown and) 
nearly stop the show. } 

Sondra Barton tees off the) 
vauder with some better-than-aver- 
age warbling of standards and pop | 


anteed, and there is no exception | stuff. Some s i i | 

teed |s oa » special material would 
this time. The new program even | get this act off the ground. 
surpasses the quality of the last The Claydettes (6) are on for| 
one by a considerable margin. rf 


west. The fact that Route 17 is no 
longer the terror it was several 


| years ago and with toll turnpikes 


making for a smooth flow of traf- 
fic, the entire area is in the best 
position in history, and the new 
construction aims to cash in on 
added facilities. 





Ingalls & Hoyt Tie 
With Hamilburg Agcy. 


Ingalls & Hoyt Agency of New 


“very special material” and tend- 


ing to the risque, though. never roller skating routines and a flash 


raw. 

Stint defies description. He | 
deploys a lyric and, without bla- | 
tant parody, satirizes; gives the | 
treatment to “Ghost Riders In The | 
Firmament (Sky).” } 

Flash impressions, of “A light-. 
house. im the ocean,” “A, modern, 


open the show with some fancy | 


finish on table. 

Don Dennis pipes “With A 
Song,” “Fascination” and has fun 
with a polka for aud participation. 
He nabs his usual big rounds. Gil- 
bert & Russell get off some smart 
terp routines. This layout exits 
Wednesilay iy 0) eee Bee sGuye } 


| two fine production numbers. | York has completed a mutual rep- 


| ‘The Fat One From Dingsda.” This | their songs, piano and bass. Julian | 
| is an_ adaptation from “Der Vetter | Drever's 
| aus Dingsda,” the title of an Ed-| show. 


As usual with the Porcupines,| Fresh looking dancers know how | 


| latter’s program titles are in them-| to hit the boards with precision. | 


selves something to laugh about.| Choreography, costuming, and | 
New presentation calls itself “Der | lighting are tops. Joyce & Barbara | 
Fette aus Dingsda,” which means} entertain the lounge guests with | 


orch (5) plays a good | 


uard Kuenneke operetta. “Vetter? | 


: New show opens Jan. 21. 
(cousin). rhymaeg with ‘!Fette’. «Rat 


“ ynB ee, 


resentation deal with the Mitchell 
Hamilburg Agency, Hollywood. 
Mitch Hamilburg came to N.Y. to 
complete the deal. 

Howard Hoyt of the N.Y. office 
is leaving next week for the Coast 


| to line up names for legit and TV 
deals. 
variety end of the offices» +’ 


Miles Ingalls handles the 
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CAROL CHANNING 
Comedienne 
45 Mins. 
Hotel Plaza, New York | 

No newcomer, comedienne Carol 
Channing somehow is missing from 
the Variety New Act archives. It 
is fitting that, for the initial rec- | 
ord. her resounding performance 
at the Hotel Plaza’s Persian Room 
is thus recorded. Debuting a day | 
before New Year’s Eve she brought 
a bounce and a zest and brand of 
comedics into the plushery which 
must have thawed many a staid 
Plaza customer. She is surefire | 
anywhere and she repeats her past 
clicks im Las Vegas and_ other 
saloon centres of these United 
States and elsewhere. | 

\n innately savvy showwoman, 
she utilizes a Sophie Tuckeresque 
mien of manner and speech as the 
skein to project her brand of fun. 
The utilization of “the last of the 
red hot mamas” gives her a more 
elastic springboard for scme pleas- 
ant ribaldries. Thus, by hanging 
them on Soph, whom she identifies 
as “the Helen Hayes of the Las 
Vegas set,” she gets away with 
such nifties as “don’t risk all you 
got on the dice table, or any other 
piece of furniture,” and eracks like 
“I lay 9-to-5, which is okay in Las 
Vegas, but when you say it without 
the numbers you start to worry.” 

The highlights of her consistent- 
ly socko routine are two well-nigh 
devastating lampoons on the Judy 
Garland tear-in-the-throat “Over 
The Rainbow” routine (with a skil- 
fully paraphrased song) and a 
broad satire on Marlene Dietrich, 
at her “Blue Angel” broadest. Both 
are extremely funny and not too 
tinged with the barb to offend even 
the originals although it borders 
pretty closely thereon. 

“Little Girl From Little Rock” 
and “Diamonds Are a Girl’s Best 
Friend” are perfect opener and 
closer. She cutely observes that 
“I’m not the one from Arkansas 
but the one from ‘Gentlemen Pre- 
fer Blondes’.” For the “diamonds” 
routine she makes it an effective 
audience - participationer by dis- 
tributing a bucketful of rhine- 
stones to the customers. She has 
lots of other stuff which she pro- 
jects in quick changes from behind 
a screen, an uninhibited manner 
of throwing her attractive gams 
about, and in a generally engaging , 
and audience-compelling stvle, in- 
cluding a hark-back to the Charles- 
ton. 

Good comediennes are few and 
far between and, in the case of the 
class hotels, it’s frequently a case 
of not being able to afford them. 
but Miss Channing evidences that 
she can fit in anywhere. Certainly 
no hostelry objects to a strong box- 
office draw, which she will be un- 
questionably. Polite songstresses | 
and the plush hostelries are always | 
an affinity but it’s good change-of- | 
pace to bring in a real comedy 
belter—unfortunately there aren’t 
too many of them around. When) 
they come they're worth a carload | 
of couvert-charges which, in Miss 
Channing's case, is no problem. | 
The Plaza tilted to a $3 couvert for | 
her opening. Maitre d’Stephen 
Dominici will have his hands full 
during her run. 

Per usual, Ted Straeter’s AFM- 
ers give her excellent assist, and 
also gets ‘em’ up on the dancefloor 
with his expert terp tunestering, 
as does Mark Monte’s “big little 
band” of four—count ‘em—four 
Continentals. Abel. 


FERNANDE GIROUX 
Songs 
35 Mins. 


Ritz Carlton, Montreal 

Fernande Giroux is perhaps the | 
most promising chanteuse to av- 
pear in the attractive Ritz Cafe in| 
several years. Femme shows defin- | 
ite promise on all points: she is a 
young, very handsome _ French-| 
Canadian; she has a flair with 
clothes and a designer who appre- 
ciates her lithe, feminine figure, 
and her bilingualism is not an| 
affected series of dull phonetics. | 

For obvious reasons, most of her | 
songs in this particular room are | 
in French, but Miss Giroux can! 
change with ease and the impact | 
is the same in either language. | 
Current engagement at the Ritz | 
Cafe is her first major appearance | 
in Montreal other than several | 
brief stints via television and! 
smaller boites here and in Quebec | 
City. Much of the material offered 
at show caught was of a special | 
nature and much of it is due to the | 
capable arranging of Johnny Gal- | 
lant, who with the Notar Trio does | 
accomps in present layout. } 

Miss Giroux covers a wide range | 
of song topics during her 35-min- | 
ute stint; on the novelty side, a/ 
French-Anglais version of an old | 
folk-tvpe tune called “Hat Pin” 
rates hest reception and she swings | 
from this thrqugh, the, French fayes 


to such items as “All the Way” 
for her English listeners. Hesitant 


/union funds to settle a judgment | 


| istration’s 


L’Olympia, Paris 
Paris, Jan. 14. 

_Mouloudji, Achille Zavatta, An- 

nie Fratellini, John William, Felo 

& Bruno, Fellers (5), Maika & 

Peter Bear, Ritani Sisters 2), Com- 

affirmative patter between Pagnons Du Zodiaque (3), Martin) 

|for a staple here and may soon 

| chance it at the bigger, pop Olym- 
| pia. 


| House Reviews 
| 





but 
numbers is refreshing and her | Granger Puppets (2); $2.50 top. 
physical attributes, which seem to | ; 
combine the fine points of English; Taking advantage of the holi- P 
actress Kay Kendall with the sul-|days’ pleasure seeing, this big | Jean Valton spins some funny 
try beauty of French songstress | house wisely bundled four good | Stories and then goes into little 
Juliette Greco, do much to boost names for*general pull, sans a real | tales via imitating known actors 
overall value as a cafe thrush. star. Conceatrotion on these en- | pee pyre ¢--- yl 
A certain polish is needed here tries enabled building a fine show | téTial Is ,m 
and there to establish Siena that’s well balanced and one that | and this is an excellent entry but 
an attraction in the visual field, Could draw. Mouloudji is the nomi-| ©Mly local in appeal. Guaranias (3) 
but it shouldn’t be hard with the al topliner who returns after two | 8ive out with catching Latin Amer. | 
basic ingredients so apparent. years of traveling, paced by a cir-| ica tunes. Rhythmic and colorful | 











Newt. | cus clown, Achille Zavatta, and two|this is a well mitted turn.- Fine | 
more singers, Annie Fratellini and | aa American costuming also | 








John William. elps. } 
Mouloudji has not added to his | Brix Bros. (2) a smooth hand-to- | 


. } 3 7 
Chi to AGVA —soneaior of poetic, melancholy ait~/ Ment rakes this a Rae bile Pronk 








Continued from page 63 


ties, surrealist poems and gentle | ‘ : 
folksongs. This gives his repertoire | Medini troupe comorises two men 
ts ; a faintly outmoded air, for music- | #4 @ woman who play various in- | 
did not indicate that the trial was hall has been changing rapidly | struments and dance and clown for 
then in progress. He is miffed at here. He is still the tousled, recal-| 4" ebvilient, taking number that) 
Price, who presumably was aware citrant rebel, but the lack of a| Could fit easily in the U. S. for| 
of the letter, for not speaking up | more coo-dinated, driving group of | boite or video roy h } 
to clarify the situation. Byron said songs, and a slightly unmusical Dominos are one Sees be 0) 
he wants the dismissal of the en- method of singing—he seems to be | C@vort on hikes. lg x ye a 
tire national board, as well as offkey at times—makes this harder | have them ston each omers S vith 
Price, Bright and Berg. going in a big house than in spe-| ders and thev brine i jot with | 
cialized boites and more intime| @0/omb and dexteritv. Then nar- | 
Praise Brings Brickbats spots. However, he still, looms an| ¢"ts. as Marinos, un a bike on two | 
Sparks of Chicago revolt were uncompromising offbedter with | ‘ith pedestals. and as mere ha)- | 
fanned, doubtless inadvertently, by |some possibilities for the U. §.|#7ces on one wheel, his —— one | 
Ernie Fast, midwest secretary of | when, as and if he streamlines his through the age end vi al a 
the union, when he opened the turn and watches his voice. | other balencine a to ma 7 “ 
meeting with some general re-, Zavatta shows thet circus humor —— SRG 68 Caeeae | 
marks extolling the union and its and pathos can take in a house. | we : 4 e 
national leadership. At one point Rednosed, sharp featured clown | | Cron’ Monsionr ore two clowns | 
toward the close he asserted, | €SSays a group of skits that pay off | potte — “ - +" — alien hos | 
“We shou'd thank God we have a | and ends on a pathetic note dis-| (7"!S and wearin® (alse mustacnes. | 
cu nan | playing his wide range in mimicry lever timing’ and mimina mere 
man like Jackie Bright at the head He emerges peo of the coun m4 this risihle and timely during the 
of our organization.” It was prin- | ; eg st strin craze here. 
: : complished clowns in the business, | z : 
cipally this eulogy that prompted : 842 | Three reweomers, cetting their 
. - and it seems that the practitioners | rill 
the outbreak, with female imper- of the fading sawdust biz could | ch7nce. all nortrav ersugh voice 
sonator Arthur Blake rising to easily adapt that sphere to growing | 29d stance to noint the wev to 
open the issue. Several others, | house needs here. nnssible n-o corcers after plenty | 
including Byron, soon joined the lof practice ard findire the richt | 
| sonrealones, Nodine 


Miss Fratellini, daughter of the 


attack. famed clown, has grown in stature | 0 en een wit ie conte hi 
The Chicago resolution also and professional aplomb. She um-| ena se aren ag a heaveweisht | 


wants Berg to refund any monies Corks a fine line of lovesongs aided 
he collected from AGVA for de-|>y a ential, husky Me | 
fending Bright in court. It was OW uses her circus backeroup 
learned that the Chicago executive ogg ay = Po aa a 
board will also be asked to initiate a in which she plays various In- 
“ - struments, juggles, etc. Still going i : ele 
a probe. In addition, te reach the |... a | Mendine Garan hes a ond tarchv | 
aginst , - . overboard in t-king on belt songs : a ~ 
union’s entire membership with | che is not ready for, she nonethe- — hit needs more rordwork 
its action, the Chicagoans plan to jess looms a coming star here on | and noice, nage Rapin Bet €- 
ask the AGVA News to print en fervor, know-how and pleasant ap- |. — Sorreein 3 pew “ at 
toto the minutes of last Wednes- pearance and voice. She shapes as |! ~ end t unveiling of new 
day’s session. being ready soon for Yank chances. es ilities. It is in fo - “pag 
If the executive committee. John William is a sepia singer | W°®*S- meOnn. 
vetoes an inquiry, or if it adopts with a big voice but with a tenden- 
one but abso.ves Berg, then, By- | cy to belt rather than interpret. A 
ron asserted, “We are going to Segue into “Ol’ Man River,” in bad- 
ask for a national referendum to ly accented English, does not help. 


‘ . - | Better musical choice and more 
rte p Magne et relaxed stance will help. He looks | === Continued from pace 65 


“a rimarily a local entry. 

used for paying off Bright's per- * Felo & Bruno > wane Cuban 
sonal debt.”. But that’s not By- | piano duets with cha cha inter- 
ron’s only “if.” Should the probe | judes, for an okay filler; Fellers (5) 
be turned down, he vows to carry do excellent, fast-paced tight wire 
the issue, at his own expense ‘he balancing and acrobatics with back-| |}, pel “gt ot 
says he’s financially independent), flips and using a teeterboard to the ABC law en arcement division. 
to the National Labor Relations | shoot one atop the shoulders of , Arrested were: Josenh W. Bieser- 
Board, claiming illegal disburse- another perched on the wire. This | Staff. operator of the club; Clyde 
ment of union funds. is a top entry. Ritani Sisters (2) | J. Biggerstaff: John R. Waters, co- 
handle a rapid, synchronized acro | ©nerator of the spot: Joe Marshall 

' 3 bit for good results, and Maika & | Picgerstaff, bartender, and Vivian 

N. ¥. Meet Today (Wed.) Peter Bear has the animal riding | Lou Clouse, waitress. 

The meeting of the N. Y. branch pikes, ete., for a good act. Martin 
of AGVA, originally slated for last; Granger Puppets do a series of 
Wednesday (8) was postponed to! acro bits for a clever entry and 
today (Wed.), with further fire- Compagnos Du Zodiaque (3) sing 
works likely to occur when a reso- —— a lowlife ae | 
lution condemning Bright and the Better production aspects may 
present administration for using , build this into a good —, 


|eontender. Lafleur is a fev tyne! 
;} wha accomns hi~wcelf on a erin 
| with zvanv cones. He hac noise end | 
a nersorolituv and more deft mater. | 
} iol shantd enon have him a reeular. | 














but that no more arrests had been 
mde. 

The raid had been planned for a 
menth hy the county police and 





‘Our Arts Are Missing’ 
Vancouver, Jan. 14. 
Risky practive of acts taking 
their agent's word for next envage- 
;ment’s time-and-nlare left Cave 


|floorshow for opener of bistro’s 
New Year’s Week hill starting 
Nec. 30. H'-Liters ard surporting 
| Seatman Crothers failed to show. 

Acts finally hit town late on 
opening night and made hospice’s 


against Bright, will be presented | 
from the floor. 

Just who will defend the admin- | 
action in this matter; [eo Ferre, Jaen Valton, Guar-| 
isn’t known. However, it’s the of- qgnias (3). Frank Medini (3), Brix 


Bobino. Paris 


Paris, Jan. 8. 











ficial position of the administra- Bros, (2), Dominos (2), Marinos | Second (nost-midnicht) floorshow 
tion as presented by AGVA coun- (9) Croq’ Monsieur (2), Nadine | With minutes to spare. Reason 
sel Harold Berg that fear that aQ| Claire, Lafleur, Claudine Garan; | as, “We were under the imvres- 
appeal by Bright could conceivab:y ¢9 top. sion the booking started New 
result in the restoration of AGVA, | . Year’s Eve.” They said they had 
as well as the Association Actors &| Since Bruno Coquatrix, prexy of , "0 regd the contracts and rarely 
Artistes of America and national the music’s hall flagship L’Olym- | do, having taken respective agent's 
board members, as defendants in! pia, took over this nabe house, he | verbal cue for granted. 
the libel action. According to) has wisely made up the programs 
Berg, this precedent exists under with otfbentert, or ames nat qutte 
nnsylvania law, where Jones is up to top draw qualities yet, and | . . 
legally a resident. intro three new singers in every | USSR Sputnik Film 
Berg al tated that the na- Show. With the Bobino’s nabe pull, | ; 
Z erg also sta “1p it gives a good inkling of future —— Continued from page 1 
tional board, in communications topline chances for the Olympia, | : 
previous to those published by and is a good ‘proving ground Sor available only a couple of newsreel 
Variety, had informed the na- striplings. There is also enough | Shots involving the Sputnik II 
tional board that Bright and Jack outside patronage to get a fair idea launching and Showing the dog 
Irving, previous national adminis- | of the talent possibilities. _ being sealed into i‘s chamber. 
trator and remaining co-defendant Present show is a fine example | There has been no film record of 
with Bright in the Jones libel | of this new policy, Leo Ferre, one | Soviet rocket launchings. In con- 
case, were plastered with a libel | of the top cleffers of offbeat ma- | trast to this, American newsreels 
rap by the N. Y. Federal Court. | terial here, turns singer for good | have carried frequent shots of 
Bright was hit with a $25,000 results. Balding, sardonic looking,,, American rockets being launched, 
award, while Irving was tapped for | 
$45,000, It is Berg's contention | rough edges off his “=e and = According to Napoli, the Sput- | 
that the national board knew the trolled - saat A : one 4 /nik documentary may, if necessary, | 
issue fully when the balloting remand - spy soe t cen toils | fitted with a new American’ 
started. | om Pipe . commentary. The Soviets have 
and tales of tortured men, reflects ; 
Berg also stated that the con- wel] via Ferre’s @hesp knowhow | Stated recently that they would 
stitution permits the union to pick | and his solid renditions of his own| ™ake available to scientists the 
up the tab in damage suits when | numbers. He will remain a special-| World over the results of studies | 
act under question occurs during | ized singer, and has little Stateside and data compiled in connection 
performance of duty. | possibilities, but. hes bas the: stuff' with the space trayeling sputniks. 


other warrants had been siened | 


| honiface Riehard Walters minus a} 


middleaged singer has gotten the including the Vanguard disaster. | 


16,000-Seat Deutschlandhalle, Raided 
By Allies in 1943, Back in Biz 


Berlin, Jan. 7. 

With reconstruction of Deutsch- 
Jandhalle, another piece of war 
Berlin has come to life again. This 
16,000-seat arena (with roof) was 
erected in 1936 and saw the preem 
of its first vaude program in April, 
1937. On Jan. 16, 1943, it became 
the victim of an Allied air raid. It 
took nearly 15 years to bring Ber- 
liners back their Deutschlandhalle, 
whose only disadvantage is its in- 
convenient location—-quite a ride 
from the centre of this city 

The new hall's inaugural pro- 
gram calls itself “Men, Animals, 
Sensations,” the same title of the 
variety revues which, years back, 
kept seeing their preems on 
Christmas Day. This program, also 





Deutschlandhaile, Berlin 

“Men, Animals, Sensations,” vari- 
ety show with Conelly, Stan Bonds, 
Leonie, Croneras (8), Bragazzis 
(3), Guenther Gebel Elephants, 
Yvonne’s Lions, Circus Williams’ 
Horses, Manzano, Palniri & Antonio 
Brescanini, Fakir Caesawac, Otto 
Stenzel Orch (16); opened Dec. 25, 
57, at Deutschlandhalle, Berlin, $2 


top. 





preemed on that holiday, is a 
worthy one. It offers a number of 
first-class attractions of which 
some are even of sensational na- 
ture. Program is colorful and 
multi-sided enough to take care of 
all tastes. The acts of standard 
variety are skilfully woven in. Di- 
rector H. Orthmann can be fully 
satisfied with the first results. 
Local audiences have obviously 
taken a fancy to this variety of 
circus, artistry and humor. 

The most applauded numbers 
are those brought by Leonie, Stan 
Bonds and Conelly, who all belong 
to the nerve-tickling department. 
Leonie is a “living cannonball.” He 
allows himse’f to be shot into the 
air to land in a net. Bonds is a 
“living torch.” He jumps with a 
burning suit from a 15-meters-high 
pole into a water basin whose 
gasoline surface is burning. Conelly 
is an aero acrobat who performs 
his stunts high up under the roof 
on a crescent. All these performers 
are doing their breathtaking jobs 
with fine showmanship. Fine 
trapeze artists are the eight Cro- 
neras. 

In the animal department, the 
brilliantly trained horses of Cir- 
cus Williams rate mention, as do 
Yvonne's Lions. Guenther Gebel, 
reportedly Germany's youngest 
animal trainer, comes along with 
a skillful elephant show. 

Best in the comedy department 
are the three Bragazzis, Chaplin- 
like funmakers who also garner a 
goodly share of kudos. Worth men- 
tioning also are Otto Stenzel and 
his 16-piece orch. Stenzel formerly 
led the band of the old ‘bombed- 
out) Berlin Seala. With Stenzel, 
another prewar Berlin persona ity 
has returned here. Incidentally, ne 
portrays himself in the Caterina 
Valente starrer, “And to the Scala 
at Night,” semi-biopic of this city's 
old vauder. Hans. 


Empress. Glasgow 
Glasgow, Jan. 8. 

| Johnnie Beattie (with Colin 
Dunn), Kordites (4), Nat Gonella, 
John & Betty Royle, Jimmy Kidd & 
June, Alice Dale, Wiil Hannah, 
Hugh Cadell, Arthur Roynon Orch, 





| This is so-so quality vaude lay- 
out headed by new comedian 
Johnnie Beattie, a localite with 
better style than fun-fodder. He 
works hard, but with indifferent 
sketch material, mainly of the old- 
fashioned “kitchen comedy” class. 
Colin Dunn assists as stooge. 

Best acts are on the musical side, 
Nat Gonella, iongtime trumpet ace, 
still has the old touch of instru- 
mental magic, and pleases out- 
fronters with tunes new and old. 
The Kord‘tes, mixed foursome, are 
a zippy harmony group. winding 
with their favorite medley “Old 
MacDonald Had A Farm.” 

John & Betty Royle score with 
melodies from “Oklahoma!” Alice 
Dale, talented new comedienne, is 
wasted on such mediocrity as n.s.g. 
kitchen comedy. She merits better 
placings than this. (For the record, 
she’s a sister of Stanley Baxter, 
Scot comedian.) Jimmy Kidd & 
June fill the dance  slottings, 
backed by the Moxon Girls, and 
Will Hannah squeezes lilting Scot 
tunes from his accordion. Hugh 
Cadell is a useful addition as 
comedy stooge. Arthur Roynon 


orch showbacks competently. he 
out doesn't represent the Lees as 
Gord, . . 


Seot waude, “stor os 
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OBITUARIES 


JESSE L. LASKY 

Jesse L. Lasky, 77, who died in 
Beverly Hills Monday (13), in re- 
cent years hardly appeared as the 
figure whose enterprise repre- 
sented a major contribution to the 
birth and growth of the American 
motion picture. His latter-day pro- 
ject was preparation for an in- 
dependent production, “The Brass 
Band,” and affiliation with a dis- 
tributor. His sudden death came 
as the preliminaries were about 
finished and the property nearly 
ready to roll at Paramount. 

Tributes came immediately from 
leaders in the industry and note- 
worthy, particularly, were those 
from Cecil B. DeMille and Samuel 
Goldwyn. lLasky’s role in the de- 
velopment of the film business was 
a great one, said Goldwyn, adding 
that no one could know this better 
than he and DeMille. 

Lasky, with a colorful back- 
ground as reporter, vaude stage 
musician (he played the cornet), 
prospector and circus impresario, 
joined forces in 1913 with Gold- 
wyn, a brother-in-law, and DeMille, 
young playwright. They produced 


The Squaw Man,” starring Dustin 
Farnum, at a cost of $40,000, and 
the success of this had the trio 
on its way. 


attitudes and flairs although the 
son was hardly the father’s peer 
as a prose writer. Lait pere, it 
will be recalled, wrote stage plays, 
vaudeville sketches and municipal 
profiles with equal facility. 
George Lait attended St. John’s 
Manlius Military Academy, of 
which Variety Sid Silverman and 
present publisher, Syd Silverman, 
were also alumni. He began as a 
cub on the N.Y. Mirror in 1924, a 
contemporary there with Joe 
Schoenfeld, editor of Daty 
Variety in Hollywood. 
Subsequently, George Lait moved 
over to the N.Y. Mirror, then to 
VARIETY, then back in the Hearst 
fold with the International News 
Service, with which he remained, 
except for a short hitch as assistant 
city editor of the L.A. Examiner 
in 
film business in 1945 as a technical 
adviser on Lester Cowan's produc- 
tion of “GI Joe.” He fit this quali- 
fication because of his extensive 
experience as a war correspondent 
for INS, first covering London dur- 
ing the all-out Nazi Blitz, later 
moving on to cover the General 
Montgomery-General Rommel! tug 
of war across North Africa, and 
finally going across with the Eng- 
lish Army in the invasion of Italy. 





Facilities were crude and the 







IN LOVING 


producers were called upon to im- 
provise but public acceptance was 
theirs at the start. A number of 
David Belasco dramas were brought 
to the screen under Lasky’s aegis. 

Lasky’s top competitor for talent 
was Adolph Zukor, then head of 
Famous Players Film Co., and a 
merger of their interests was not 
long in coming. In 1916 Famous 
Players-Lasky Co. was formed, this 
being the predecessor of Para-| 
mount Pictures of which Zukor 
presently is board chairman. 

The top names of the day were. 
on the new outfit’s roster, includ- 
ing Harold Lloyd, Gloria Swanson, 
Clara Bow, George M. Cohan, Pola 
Negri, Anna May Wong and Ricl.-| 








ard Dix. Productions turned out 
included “Covered Wagon,” 
“Wings,” “Beau Geste,” “A Kiss 


for Cinderella” 
Woman Knows.” 

The depression caused a collapse 
and reorganizstion of the cor-| 
peration in 1932, along with it, 
Lasky’s resignation. He had lost | 
an estimated $12,000,000 in the) 
course of this corporate upheaval | 
but continued in the film business, 
operating as an independent pro- 
ducer in association, once, with 


and “What Every 


IN LOVING MEMORY 


DOROTHY and DAVID 
GOODMAN POWELL 


Mother Died Jan. 26th, 1956 


Father Died Jan. 19th, 1923 


Places are vacant in our hearts 
Which never can be filled. 


JACK POWELL and FAMILY § 








20th-Fox and in partnership with 
Mary Pickford. 

In later years he worked as an| 
associate producer at RKO and full | 
producer at Warners, at the latter 
having turned out “Sergeant York,” 
“The Adventures of Mark Twain” 
and the George Gershwin biopic, 
“Rhapsody in Blue.” | 

Lasky is survived by his widow, 
Blanche; two sons, Jesse L. Jr., 
and William Raymond, and a 
daughter, Betty Dorothy. 


: GEORGE LAIT 
George Lait, 51, died in Holly-| 
wood Jan. 12 of lung cancer. The 
son of the late Jack Lait*of long 
tenure with Hearst syndicates and 
dailies, Lait grew up in Chicago 
and later New York newspaper 
circles and had a free-wheeling 
career as reporter, globetrotter, 
companion to his father and Holly- 
wood figure. At one point he did 
a bit on Varrety of which his fa- 
ther was a whilom Chicago office 
manager and now-and-then special 
assignment star reporter-reviewer. 
_To the Hearst and Variety old- 
timers George Lait always recailed 
the “like father, like son” maxim, 














ALLEN SPARROW. 


Following “GI Joe,” Lait moved 


MEMORY 






JIMMIE and ALLYN 





over to Columbia Pictures studio 
as assistant to publicity head Lou 
Smith. When latter resigned, Lait 
became head of Columbia public- 
ity, remaining in that position 
until 1945, when he resigned to go 
with U. 

Last July, bothered by a per- 
sistent cough, Lait underwent ex- 
amination at St. Joseph’s Hospital 
in Burbank. It was found that he 
was suffering from cancer and his 
left lung was removed. For a time 
it appeared as though he would 
fully recover, but several weeks 
ago it was fourid that the disease 
was spreading and that his condi- 
tion was rapidly becoming hope- 
less. To the end, however, he 
chung to the hope that he would 
soon be entirety well and back at 
his studio office. 


Lait’s survivors include his 


widow, Jane, herself a publicist, | 


a son, Rockwell, by adoption, two 
daughters, *Mrs. 
shall and Mrs. Beth Hughes, by 
his first of three marriages, three 
grandchildren, his mother, 
Jack Lait, a sister, Mrs. Lois King, 
and a brother, Jack Lait Jr., radio- 
tv editor of the L.A. Examiner. 

Funeral services will be held 
Wednesday at one p.m. in the 
chapel of the Hollywood Cemetery 
Rev. Alex Campbell, of the Epis- 
copal Church of No. Hollywood, 
will conduct the memorial serv- 
ices. The family makes a special 
request that those so inclined not 
send flowers, but instead donate 
to the Heart-Lung Fund of St. 
Joseph's Hospital. 





MARGARET ANGLIN 

Margaret Anglin, 81, actress, 
died Jan. 7 in a Toronto nursing 
home. At the peak of her career, 
she was hailed as one of the lead- 
ing actresses of the North Ameri- 
can stage but was later blacklisted 
by Broadway managers for a num- 
ber of seasons when she insisted 
that her husband, Howard Hull, be 
included in. the casts she was 
scheduled to head. 

Eldest daughter of T. W. Anglin. 
then Speaker of the Canadian 
House of Commons at Ottawa, Miss 
Anglin was born in the Speaker's 
chambers there; educated at Lor- 
etto Abbey and the Convent of the 
Sacred Heart near Montreal. In 
her teens she went to New York to 
study at a dramatic school in which 
Charles Frohman had an interest. 
He heard her in Shakespearean 
readings and cast her in a small 
part in his production of Howard 
Bronson Howard’s “Shenandoah,” 
a Civtt War play which Frohman 
produced in 1894, this marking 
Miss Anglin’s Manhattan debut as 
Madeline West in that play. 

She scored her first overnight 
success six years later with her ap- 
pearance as Roxanne in Richard 
Mansfield’s production of Edmond 
Rostand’s “Cyrano de Bergerac,” 
then went back to Charles Froh- 
|man in 1900 to team with Cana- 
dian-born Henry Miller in a string 
of drawing-room successes. Possi- 
bly her role of Ruth Jordan in 
William Vaughan Moody’s “The 
Great Divide” remained longest in 





There wa 
Sa carbon copy of traits, 


Ae minds. of earlier American the- 


1931-’32, until he entered the | 


Jacqueline Mar- | 


Mrs. | 


atregoers. She made an Australian 
tour in 1908. 
Miss Anglin then devoted her- 
self on Broadway and the road to 
| Shakespearean roles and later to 
Sophocles’ “Electra” and “Anti= 
| gone,” Euripedes’ “Medea.” In 
|} many of these Greek dramas, she 
| was associated with the late Walter 
| Damrosch. When she walked out 
on two gigantic Shakespearean pro- 
|ductions because her husband, 
Howard Hull, was not included in 
ithe cast, she got . Broadway 
blackball from other managers. 
However, in 1936, Mjss Anglin 

| made a comeback in Ivor Novello’s 
|“Fresh Fields,” which opened at 
the Empire Theatre, N. Y. Apart 
from subsequent summer stock ap- 
pearances, her last Broadway-and 
on the road appearance was in Lil- 
jlian Hellman’s “Watch on the 
Rhine” in the early ’40’s. She had 
lived in Toronto since 1953. 

No family of her own but sur- 
vived by four nephews and five 
nieces. 





WILL AUBREY 
Will Aubrey, 64, a vaudeviile 


| headliner in the 1920’s who later 
|had his-own radio show and ap- 
| peared in a number of films, died 
| Jan. 3 in San Francisco. A native 
|of Lithuania who was brought to 
| Detroit as an infant, he started 
singing and playing his guitar in 
| Michigan music halls at the age of 
| 10. He took time out to get a law 
|degree, but quickly returned to 
vaude. 

Aubrey became the “Bard of the 
| Byways” at Chicago in 1916 and 
|soon was headlining shows on the 
Pantages, Keith - Orpheum and 
Loew's circuits. He played Lon- 
|don’s Palladium a number of times, 
toured Australia, Scotland and 
Canada, played the Palace in New 
York and first came to San Fran- 
cisco in 1920 to join Will King’s 





VARIETY BILLS 


WEEK OF JANUARY 15 


Numerals In connection with bills below Indicate opening day of show 
whether full or split week 


Indicat. 
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circuit: (1) Independent; (L) Loew; WW) Moss; 
(P) Paramount) (R) RKO; (S) Stoll; (T) Tivoli; (W) Warner 








Music Hall (P) 15 
Marvin Worden 


Tivoli: (T) 13 
Larry Griswold 
Eagle & Man 
Johnny Lockwood 





A Robins 

Rayes & Faye 
Rigoletto Bros. & A 
Anny Berryer 
Medlock & Marlowe 
Winnetou & Squaw 
Jimmy Parkinson 

B & D Stutchberry 
Edit Juhasz 

Frank Ward 





LONDON 
Metropolitan (1) 13 
Jones & Arnold 
Tanner Sis 
Bobby Kimber 
Billy Maxam 


NEW YORK CITY 


“ockettes 
Raymond Folge Ore 
Roxy 1 


Marjorie Smith y 
Adriano Vitale Wings Victory 
Half Bros. Chorus 
Rose Bryun Diane Corby 
Eileen O’Dare Skating Squires 
Bryan William Roxyettes 
Wm. Upshaw Roxy Orch 
AUSTRALIA 
MELBOURNE SYONEY 
Tivoli (T) 13 


Shirley Bassey 
Archie Robbins 


Christine & Moll 
Neal & Newton 
Easton Harmonica 3 
Jimmy Jeff 

Buster Fiddess 
Darryl Stewart 


| Johnny O'Connor 


Alwyn Leckie 

Rae Morgan 

Reg Priestman oe 
Norman Thorpe 


BRITAIN 


Cortez Bros. 
Margo & John 
SOUTHAMPTON 
Grand (1) 13 
Pauline Penny 
Barry Piddock 
Holloway & Pat 





Bud Ritchie 
Cherry Wainer 


Annette & Noel 








Cabaret Bills 








stock company at the old Casino 
Theatre. 

After many more tours, Aubrey 
went to Hollywood in 1927 and was | 
among the first vaude perférmers | 


| to make Vitaphone shorts for War- | 


ner’s. He stayed on in Hollywood | 
and appeared in a series of early | 
talking films, including several of | 
the original “Thin Man” pictures. | 
In the mid-'30’s he returned to San | 


| Francisco and did his “Good Old | 


Days” radio show from KNBC, | 
once again toured Australia, and in 
1937 was voted a lifetime artist | 
membership in the Frisco Press | 
Club. 

In World War II, Aubrey was a| 
member of the first USO troupe to | 
tour the South Pacific. He later | 
toured Alaska and after the war | 
again had his own show on KNBC, | 
Frisco. 

A sister and three brothers sur- 
vive. 


KAETHE DORSCH 

Kaethe Dorsch, celebrated ac- 
tress of the German stage and 
screen, died Dec. 25, four days be- 
fore her 67th birthday, of a liver 
infection, in Vienna. Her most re- 
cent stage triumph was during the 
Berlin Festival Week last fall when 
she played Elisabeth in “Maria 
Stuart.” 

Her range of histronic talents 
ran from the charming Friederika 
in Lehar’s operetta of the same 
name, to the capricious Katharine | 
in “Taming of the Shrew,” the 
volatile Eliza in “Pygmalion,” the | 
lovely Franzi in Strauss’ “Waltz | 
Dream,” and the tragic Rose Bernd | 
in the Gerhardt Hauptmann drama |} 
of the same name. All these roles | 
she immortalized in the German | 
and Austrian theatre. | 

Born of an old Nuernberg, Ger- 
many, fanfily of artists and hand-| 
workers, Miss Dorsch started with 
the German theatre when she was 
just 15. Beginning with the Nuern- 
berg stage, she moved to the thea- 
tre in Mainz, and went on to acting 
acclaim in Berlin and with the Vi- 
enna Burgtheater. She acted with 
the latter group since 1938, regu- | 
larly touring Germany and Switz- 
erland. 

Some of her top film roles were 
in “Mutterliebe’ (Mother Love), 
“Singende Engel” (Singing Angel) | 
and “Yvette.” | 








HEYWOOD ALLEN 
| James Heywood Allen, 76, sports 
promoter for years in the Louis- | 
ville area, died Jan. 9 in Madison, | 
Ind. He organized the Allen Ath- | 
letic Club in the early '30’s to pro- | 
mote wrestling and boxing, and is 
credited with popularizing wrest- 
ling in Louisville. He operated 
the enterprise until poor health 
forced his retirement in 1947. 

The St. Louis native started his 
}eareer as a “circus wrecker”. He 
once explained that when two cir- 
;cuses reached town at the same 
| time, each employed men to wreck 
| shows of the other. He was never 
|proud of that field of work and 
gave it up after collecting “a cou- 
| ple of shiners* and a bad con- 
science”. 

His intro to wrestling and box- 


Ted Fie Rito Ore 
| 
| Pat Moran (4) 





(Continued on_page 78) 
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Bon Soir 
Kaye Ballard 
Tony & Eddie 
Morgana King 
Jimmie Daniels 

Angel 
Bobby Short 
Carolina & Belen 
, Lewis 





Jorie Remus | 
Jimmie Lyon Trio | 
Casanova 
Virginia Craig 
Chateau Madrid | 
Beatrice Kraft 
Ralph Font Ore 
El Canay } 
Candi Cortez | 
Copacabans | 
Nat King Cole | 
Davis & Reese | 
Axidentals 
Cindy Tyson 
Sammy Devens 
Peggy Womack | 
Michael Durso Gre | 
Frank Marti Ore | 
Downstairs Room | 
Julius Monk 
Ronny Graham | 
Ceil Cabot | 
Elien Hanley | 
Jenny Lou Law 
Gerry Matthews 
Stan Keen 
Gordon Connell 
Hubbell Pierce 
Lovey Powell 
Warren Vaughn 
Brooks Morton 








hice 
Marisa Terol 
Lucerite Tena 
Carlos & Myrna 
Mellitas Del Campo 





NEW YORK CITY 


Mark Monte Ore 
Hote! Roosevelt 
Guy Lombardo Ore 
Hotel Statier 
Les & Larry Elgart 
Hote! Taft 


Vincent Lopez Ore 
Hotel St. Regis 
Doretta Morrow 
Marshall Grant 3 
Milt Shaw Ore 
Ray Bari Ore 
Latin Quarter 
Jamel Twins 
Boginos 
Marilyn Ross 
Happy Jesters 
Bob Kennedy 
Syncopated Waters 
Jo Lombardi Ore 
B Hariowe Ore 
Le Cupidon 
Betty George 
Old Romanian 
Ted Lewis Orc 
McKenna Line 
Show Place 
Karen Anders 
Barbara Sharma 
jm. Graham 
Kenneth McMillen 
Wm. Nix 
Natalie Charlson 
Town & Country 
Buster Burnell 
Ned Harvey Ore 
Sicaris Orc 
Viennese Lantern 
Vicky Autier 
Jose Duval 
Evelyn Sharpe 
Ernest Schoen Ore 
Paul Mann 
Vihage Barn 
Ralph Michaels 
Susan Brady 


No 1! Fifth Ave | Zeb Carver 
Bob Downey | Ed Smith 


Harold Fonville 
Joan Bishop 
Hotel Pierre 
Stanley Melba Ore 
Joe Ricardel Ore 
Betty Benee 
Hotel Plaza 
Carol Channing | 
Ted Straeter Ore | 


Piute Pete 

Bobby Meyers Orc 
Village Vanguaro 

Irwin Corey 

Jimmy Giuffre 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Pearl Bailey 

Emil Coleman Orc 

Bela Babai Ore 


CHICAGO 


Biack Orchid 
Herkie Styles 
Dinah Washington 
Joe Parnello (3) 

Bive Angel 
“Calypso Extrava- 

ganza” 
Princess Abilia & | 

King Christian 
Lord Christo 
Lord Rafael 
Candelas Trio 
Roger McCall 

Bive Note 
Duke Ellington 

Chez Paree 
Sam Levenson 
Ella Fitzgerald 
Chez Adorables 6 


Cloister Inn 


Ramsey Lewis Trio 
Conrad Hilton 

“Big Top” 

Glenn & Coleen 

Menchassys 


Luparescos 
Paul Castle 
Darlene Sellik 
Jo Ann McGowan 
Fred Napier 
Adrian Swan 
Norman Crider 
Trne Tattlers 4 
Charlie Fisk Ore 
Drake Hotel 
Trude Adams 
Jimmy Blade Ore 
Gate of Horn 
Josh White 
Sam Gary 
Elly Stone 
London House 
Ralph Sutton Trio 
Mister Kelly's 
Smith Twins (2) 
George Matson 
Marx & Frigo (3) 
Palmer House 
Jaye P. Morgan 
Morgan Bros. 4 
Kovachs & Rabov- 


sky 
Ben Arden Ore 


LOS ANGELES 


Coconut Grove 
Fernanda Montel 
; der 
C Lavellade 
Ray Anthony Orc 

Crescendo 
Mel Torme 
Billy Barnes Revue 
Dave Pell Octet 
interiude 
Frances Faye 
Shelly Manne Orc 
ar 





argo 
Arthu: ©. Simpkins 


Jimmy Grosso 
Al Escobar Ore 
Mocambo 

Peggy King 

Paul Hebert Ore 
Moulin Rouge 

Marie Wilson 

Jay Lawrence 

Donn Arden Line 

Royal Guards 

Eddie O'Neill Cre 
Statier Hotei 

Fran Warren 

Ed. Bergman Ore 


RENO 


Harolds Club 
Carmen Cavallaro 
Don, Dick ’n’ Jim’y 
Twin-Tunes (5) 

Harrah's 
Debra Hayes (5) 
Anita DeCastro 
Jackie Burns 
Larry Williams 

oliday 
Ish Kabibble & 
eneeunes 





Shy Guys (5) 
Mello-Aires (5) 
Starr-Kings (2) 

Mapes Skyroom 
Jo Ann Jordan 3 
Dubonnet 3 
Jack Melick 3 
Johnny Matson 

Riverside 
Jackie Kannon 
Whiz Kids 
Starlets 
Bill Clifford Or 
=eece 


LAS VEGAS 
Desert tnn Riviera 
Betty Grable meery , Mpuatente 


Dave Barry 


Ray Sinatra Or 
Donn Arden Dncrs 4 


ahare 
Donald O’Connor 


Carlton Hayes Ore 
Sidney Miller 
Dunes Mr. Ballantine 
“Minsky’s Treats 7 Ashtons 
of Paris” Cee Davidson Ore 


Carrie Finnell Mary Kaye Trio 
Chiquita & Johnson 


Tana Leigh 


Lisa London Rowan in 
Francis Brunn Copa Girls 

Deon Robb Antonio Morelli Ore 
Joe De Rita uci 


G. Liberace Show- 
case 
Hoyt Henry Ore 
Showboat 


Irv Benson 
Tommy Raft 
Murray Briscoe 
Garwood Van Ore 

Cortez 
“Rhythm on Ice” 
George arnold 
Buster Hallett Ore 
El Rancho Vegas 
Joe E. Lewis 


ws 
Terri O’Mason 


Eyde Gorme Ha e 

Dick Rice Orch Candy Barr 
Flamingo Joey Cowan 

Gordon MacRae Loray White 

Flamingoettes Annie Maloney 

Jack Cathcart Ore Jimmy Shaw 


Fremonf Hotei Jimmy Cavanaugh 








gy + mage 4 Kaye 
Make lieves ac Dennison 
The Victors Geo. Redman Ore 
The Castles Thunderbird 
Golden Nugget Guy Scalise 
Hank Penny Tropicane 
Sue Thompson Dorothy Kirsten 
oodsons Neile Adams 


|L & F Maynard Nat Brandywynne 


| MIAMI-MIAMI BEACH 





Americana Sonny Kendis Ore 
Georgia Gibbs Louis Varona Ore 
Al Bernie Fontainebleay 
Jaekie Heller Billy Eckstine 

| Lee Martin Ore Phil Foster 

| Maya Ore The Szonys 

| Avalon Sacasas Ore 

Don Cornell Pupi Campo Ore 
Dukoff Ore Latin Quarter 


Sue Carson 
Bernard Bros. 
Bob DeVoye Trio 
Rudy Cardenas 
Quito Clayero 
Gina Guardi 
Martha Errole 
Walter Nye Ore 


ucerne 
Havana Mardi Gras 
Diosa Costelle 
Milos Velarde 
Don Casino 
Tonia Flores 
Tony & Francella 
Juan Romero 
David Tyler Ore 
Luis Varona Ore 
Malayan 


Anita Boyar 

Red Smith 3 
Balmoral 

Charlie Farrell 

Billy Mitchell 

Mickey Gentile 

Jose Curbelo Orc 
Carillion 

Harvey Stone 

Jaques Donnet Ore 

afe De Paris 

Senor Wences 

The Szonys 

Dick Shawn 

Trio Cottas 

Danielle LaMar 

Choppy & Models 

Billy Fellows 

Jet MacDonald 

Dick Estes 

Ilona Nagy 

Chickie James 


Bobby 


Pete Petersen 3 
m ama 
Calypso Revue 


Doug Scott Murray Franklin’s 
Croft Twins Terry Haven 
Ruth Wallis Dick Havilland 
Lyda Fairbanks Roy Sedley 
Freddie Bell Bell- Linda Bishop 

hops Sue Lawton 

Cotton Club Eddie Bernard 
Cab Calloway Nautilus 


Frankie Rapp 
Avril Ames 
Mac Pepper 
Carlos & Yvonne 
Jimmy Randolph 6byd Stanley Ore 
Mari Leighton Riot Room 
Hines Bros. Don Rickles 
June Perry 
Bobby Sherwood 3 
Sans Souci 
Dick Hall 
Freddy Calo Ore 


Saxony 
Ruth Wallis 
Charles & Faye 
Henry Levene Ore 
po 


Step Bros. 

‘aul, Mears & 
LaRaine 

Slappy White 


Norma Miller Dners 

Tune-Drops 

Ed Barefield Ose 
Deauville 

Leonidoff Revue 

Janik &Arnaut 

Steve Gibson Red- 





caps 
| Damita Jo 


Rosemarie O'Reilly Jimmy Grip 
Caracolilo & Maria- | Fred Thompson 
osa Tommy Angel 
| Cover Girls (8) ville 
Tito Puente Ore Dave Fisher 
Monte Franklin 3 | Benitez Sis 
| Di Lido Bob Sennett 
Bea Kalmus Murri & Ruth 
Bobby Escoto Johnny Silvers Ore 
Bernie Sager Rey Mambo Ore 
Caney Ore Sheiborne 
Eden Roc Connee Boswell 
| Alan King Cappiellos 


Roberta Sherwood Leonard Young 
| The Rivieras (3) 


| Mal Malkin Ore 


Len Dawson Ore 
Lord Flea Catypse 


| 

HAVANA 

Capri Alan Dean 

Ethel Martin Gloria & Rolande 
Teal Joy Rolando La Serie 
| Dick Curry Victor Alverez 

| Nacional Miriam Barreras 
| Yma Sumac La Serie Ore 
Ray Carson Ortega Ore 


Maria Magdalena 
Parisien Dners 
| Dancing Waters 
| W. Reves Ore 
Riviera 





Alberto Rochi 
Blanca Varela 
Gladys & Freddy 





| Vie Damone Riveros 
| Mamie Van Doren | Guaracheros 
Jack Cole Monica Castel 
Anita Ellis Tropicana Ballet 
Tybee Afra § Suare: Orq 
Sans Souci & Bomeu Org 
LAKE TAHOE 
Harrah's now Bene 5 ' 
J St agon ee 
an Stewart 3 Nick esite 4 
Penthouse Three Milane 
Joyce Collins 3 Bud Cheek & 
Marcia & Misters 3 Townsmen 





Clip Wings of Line 
Revere, Mass., Jan. 14. 

The Frolic, 375-seater, axed the 
10-girl Buddy Thomas line right 
after New Year’s and _ instituted 
five acts, backed by five-piece 
Cliff Natalie orch. 

The Thomas Line, which staged 
revues, with format of two acts, 
had been standard at the spot for 
the last two years. Bonifaces Mike 
Della Russo and Jimmy Cella said 
the line would be returned in 10 
weeks, 
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Court to Allot Remaining Assets 
From B’way-H'wood Angels Fiasco 


Stockholders in Broadway An- 
gels, Inc., and Hollywood Angels, 
Inc., will probably get nothing 
back on their investments in the 
collapsed Wallace Graydon Gar- 
jand corporations. The theatrical 
investment firms ceased operating 
in 1955 when Garland was accused 
by the N.Y. State Attorney General 
of swindling about 4,000 investors 
of $400,000. He was subsequently 
enjoined from peddling securities 
in the state. 

However, concurrent with the 
operation of the corporations, Gar- 
land was also engaged in a sepa- 
rate investment project under the 
firm name of Wallace Graydon 
Garland Productions. That was a 
non-stock venture in which Gar- 
land acted as a middleman in rais- 
ing capital for specific legit pro- 
ductions and for which he charged 
the investors a 5%-10% handling 
fee. In some cases he also received 
a cut of the producer’s share of the 
net profits on a production. 

The books and records of Gar- 
land Productions indicate that sev- 
eral hundred persons invested in 
shows through that firm. These lat- 
ter investors appear to stand the 
best chance of getting some return 
on their stakes. According to a 
petition filed by Shirley R. Levit- 
tan and Rae H. Selwyn, court-ap- 
pointed receivers of property in- 
volved in the. Garland enterprises, 
the total cash collected by them as 
of last Nov. 27 was $117,560. 

Of that amount, $88,620 repre- 
sented coin from legit investments 
made by Garland Productions. An- 
other $26,434 represented bank de- 
posits made in Garland’s own name 
and in the name of Garland Pro- 
ductions. Included in the balance 
of the coin were royalties from an 
investment in a short film, “Teen 
Age Menace.” 

Determination as to the distribu- 
tion of the coin collected by the 
receiver-petitioners will be made 
by N.Y. Supreme Court Justice 
Francis X. Conlon following a Jan. 
28 hearing. At that session, stock- 
holders, creditors and other inter- 
ested parties will be permitted to 
show cause why the money, exclu- 
sive of administration and other 
expenses, should not be turned over 
solely to persons with legit invest- 
ments made through Garland Pro- 
ductions. 

_If the Judge decides along that 
line there will still be a number of 
subsidiary distribution problems of 
a technical nature to be settled. 
The situation is extremely compli- 
cated, with the petitioners listing 
several angles to be considered. 
Some involve deals made by Gar- 
land with individual producers, 
and one concerns a statement made 
by Garland that at the time of dis- 
tribution he would press a claim 
that his personal bank account be- 
(Continued on page 79) 


Move to Set Aside 506 
Award to Meyer Levin 
On ‘Diary of Anne Frank’ 


A motion is pending in N. Y. 
Supreme Court to set aside last 
week's jury award of $50,000 to 
author Meyer Levin in his suit 
against Broadway producer Kermit 
Bloomgarden and Otto Frank over 
Bloomgarden’s production of “The 
Diary of Anne Frank.” Prior to 
the handing down of the verdict, 
two other claims made by Levin in 
connection with the play, based on 
the book of the same name, were 
dismissed by Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Samuel Coleman. 

Judge Coleman. kicked ‘out 
Levin’s suit against producer 
Cheryl Crawford, who at one time 
had an option of the property. He 
ruled that there was no legal cause 
for Levin’s action and Miss Craw- 
ford was not required to present 
her case. Also dismissed was 
Levin's allegations of “fraud and 
deceit” in his complaint against 
Bloomgarden and Frank, father 
of the late author of the diary. 





Levin had written his own 
dramatization of “Diary” which 
was rejected for _ production. 


Bloomgarden used the version 
written by Albert and Frances 
Hackett. The $50,000 awarded to 
Levin was based on the jury’s 
decision that the script by the 
Hacketts contained material that 
appeared in Levin’s own adapta- 
tion but not in the original book. 





4 
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Spanish Light Opera 


To Premiere in Vienna 


Madrid, Jan. 14. 

Jose Tamayo, director of state- 
supported legit showcases La 
Zarzuela and Teatro Espanol, will 
stage a Spanish: light opera in 
Vienna. Work is “Dona Francis- 
quita” and will be presented in Ger- 
man with an Austrian cast. 

Following Vienna debut and tour 
of Rhineland cities, Austrian com- 
pany may bring “Don Francisquita” 
te New York. Rich in Goya-like 
tableaux, light opera enjoyed a 


Connie Bennett's 
‘Mame’ Gets Back 
$28,403 Pronto 


The touring company of “Aunt- 
ie Mame,” starring Constance Ben- 
nett, recouped $28,403 of its $134,- 
118 production cost during its first 
five and one-half weeks’ operation, 
through Dec. 7. The gross for the 
period totalled $256,664. The 
Charles Bowden, Richard Barr & 
H. Ridgely Bullock Jr. venture 
was capitalized for $130,000. 

According to the initial audit is- 
sued last week by the Fred Lan- 
dau & Co. accounting firm, the 
production cost included the fol- 
lowing items: scenery, $51,676; elec- 
trical equipment, $4,741; sound and 
recording, $1,284; costumes and 
wigs, $23,678; director fee, $2,650; 
advance to parent company, $10,- 
000; rehearsal expense, $14,678; 
preliminary publicity-advertising, 
$3,676; other expenses, $21,734. 

The operating expenses for the 
first five and one-half weeks con- | 
sisted of the following total items: 
theatre share, $64,916; cast salaries 
(including 10% to star), $41,417; | 
general manager, $2,100; other sal- | 
aries, $30,615; author royalties, | 
$12,833; royalties to parent com- | 
|pany, $12,833; director royalties, | 
$7,700; designer royalties, $1,260; | 
producer royalties, $1,800; general 
manager fees, $900; rentals, $4,855; 
departmental expense, $5,914; pub- 
licity-advertising, $14,841; other 
expenses, $28,377. 


‘Planet’ a Hit in Berlin; 
Spoof of Army Clicks 


Berlin, Jan. 7. 

Gore Vidal’s Broadway comedy 
hit, “Visit to a Small Planet,” has 
been presented successfully under 
the title, “Besuch auf Einem 
Kleinen Planeten,” at the Renais- 
sance Theatre here. The play, 
adapted by Eric Burger, is being 
done in four acts, Dr. Kurt Raueck 
is» producer, and Ulrich Erfurth 
did the staging. The show costars 
Guenther Lueders as the mischiev- 
ous visitor from outer space, Bruno 
Fritz as the pompous.General and 
Erich Fiedler as the harried news- 
caster. 

“Planet” is probably the fun- 
niest and most imaginative comedy 
seen in Berlin in many months. 
The anti-war angle is popular with 
local audiences, and the ribbing of 
military brass is particularly 
aughable to Germans. Also, as 
was the case with “Teahouse of 
the August Moon,” the self-kidding 
of the Americans appeals to Ber- 
liners and is apparently excellent 











successful five-month stay at La} 


Eddie Kook on Coast 


Hollywood, Jan. 14. 
Edward Kook, president of Cen- 
| tury Lighting, Inc., is on the Coast 
|to take care of various business 
matters. 

He’s also visiting Las Vegas for 
confabs with the management of 
the Thunderbird Hotel on contem- 
plated changes in the spot’s light- 
| ing setup. 








For Lighting Ceatabe| Cat Opens in Hub, Still on Roof, 
With No Word as Yet From Censor 





as 


R&H Flag Pirated ‘S.P.’ 
At Coast Amateur Spot 


Hollywood, Jan. 14. 
Johnny Caldwell’s Moroccan The- 
atre, a local drink-and-drama oper- 
ation, has been warned to halt its 





‘Cave’ Flop Ends 


The fold of “Cave Dwellers” last 
| Saturday night (11) at the Bijou | 
| Theatre, N.Y., ends the Carmen | 
Capalbo-Stanley Chase play series | 
at the smallseater. Although the | 
producers have a lease on the| 
house through next October, they | 
are out of capital for paying fur- | 
ther rental or financing additional | 
productions. 





counting on the operation, Capalbo 
& Chase have apparently been per- 
sonally paying the bills or using 
| outside financing to keep the Wil- 
| 


liam Saroyan play running. The 
audit revealed only $1,273 balance 
from the original $120,000 invest- 
;}ment which had included 20% 
overcall. 

The closing of “Cave Dwellers” 
came seven weeks after the ac- 
counting, with business generally 
slow during that period. The pro- 
ducers have also been taking their 
time in getting the statements out 
to the backers. The audit, ending 
on Nov. 23 and dated Dec. 6, was 
not sent out until Dec. 31, accord- 
ing to the date on a covering let- 
ter. 

Besides giving a rundown on the 
first five weeks of “Cave” at the 
Bijou, the audit also reflected a 
$19,115 loss on “The Potting Shed,” 
the first play in the series. a $57,- 
515 deficit on “A Moon for the 
Misbegotten,” the second show in 
the series, and a $2,518 theatre op- 
erating loss. The deficit on “Cave” 
which cost $40,415 to produce, 
was $39,578 at the time. 

The managemert, which had pre- 
viously overquoted grosses, did so 
again on two of the weeks covered 
in the statement. The manage- 


ment reported the gross as $16,600 | 


for the week ending Nov. 16, while 
the statement recorded it as $15,- 
276.82. Similarly the management 
reported $16,200 the following 
frame, as compared to $14,403 on 
the statement. 

The deal on the Bijou, which 
Capalbo & Chase originally ren‘ed 
for one year beginning in October, 
1956, was renewed last October for 
another year, at $1,000-per-week 
rental. City Investing Co., which 
owns the theatre is releasing the 
producers from the deal and will 
book films into the house pending 
the signing of another legit ten- 
ant. 


Mayor Thornton Again 
Texas State Fair Prez 


Dallas, Jan. 14. 

R. L. Thornton Sr., mayor of Dal- 
las, has been elected to his 13th 
consecutive term as president of 
the State Fair of Texas, Also named 
by the board of directors were 
James H. Stewart, executive v. p.- 
general manager; Charles R. 
Meeker Jr., v. p.-assistant general 
manager; Fred F. Florence, treas- 
urer, and Arthur K. Halé, secre- 
tary. } 

Thornton was also re-elected 
prexy of State Fair Musicals, a 
separate entity. Stewart also was 
returned to executive v. p.-general 
manager slot, and Meeker was re- 
tained as v. p.-managing director 
of the 12-week summer season of 
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On the basis of a Nov. 23 ee-| 


current amateur production of 
“South Pacific,” being presented 
without permission. Theatre has 


bd ee 
res at Bi |previously offered a number of 
legit shows without authorization. 


Leighton K. Brill, Coast rep for 
author-producers Richard Rodgers 
and Oscar Hammerstein 2d, and 
the law firm of Gang, Tyre, Rudin 
& Brown, notified the theatre that 
legal action will be taken if the 
show isn’t stopped: In performing 
the musical without clearance, the 
theatre has been’ mis-spelling 


| Rodgers’ name in its blurbs. 





Touring Folds 
Walloping Road; 
‘Night’ to TG-ATS 


ing some strength earlier this sea- 
son, has taken a turn for the worse. 


+ Boston, Jan. 14. 
| “Cat on a Hot Tin Roof,” which 


bypassed the Hub in November, 
1956, at the start of its previous 
road tour, apparently to avoid pose 
sible censorship, opened at the 
Wilbur theatre last night (Mon) 
exactly as originally written by 
Tennessee Williams. The version 
is not the same as the rewritten 
edition presented by the Plays 
wrights Co. on Broadway. 

George Brandt, who presenting 
this touring production, said the 
censor had asked for a copy of 
the script a few weeks ago. “He 
actually wanted to pre-censor the 
play,” the producer declared. “I 
told him that if he wanted to vio- 
late the Constitution, that was up 
to him, but I wouldn't be a part- 
ner to it.” 

Brand explained, “If cuts have 
to be made—and I can agree, as 
Tennessee, himself does, to strik- 
ing out obscenities, if need be— 
I'll be happy to do it after open- 
ing night. But, I wont’ cut any- 
thing that will affect the play's 
meaning.” 

The Tennessee Willams drama, 
which copped both the Pulitzer 
and N. Y. Drama Critics Circle 
prizes for the 1954-55 season on 
a did not play Boston 
during its original tryout tour or 
the post-Broadway trek under 
Playwrights sponsorship. Local 
interest in it has been intense. 
(Critical reaction summarized in 
gross story.) 

The play drew some reformer at- 





Touring casualties have been thin- | 
ning out schedules at various hint-| tention even in normally -blase 
erland houses, and local managers|New York and comment from 


are increasing pessimistic out fu- 
ture touring prospects. 

The scheduled advanced closings 
of certain touring shows, the anti- 
|cipated demise of others and the 
| failure of some projected road com- 
|}panies to get off the ground, has 
/also cued an unusual move by the 
Theatre Guild-American Theatre 
| Society. The organization, which 
| provides subscribers with -touring 
shows under the auspices of the 
|Council of the Living Theatre, is 
|in the process of closing a deal to 
take over the touring production 
|of “Middle of the Night,” starring 
Edward G. Robinson. 


“Night,” produced and directed 





by Joshua Logan, had been slated | 


to cut short its tour at the National 

| Theatre, Washington, next Satur- 
day (18). However, Warren Caro, 
TG-ATS executive director, has 
| been negotiating for continuation 
of the road hike under the spon- 
j}sorship of TG-ATS, which had 
| promised the play to new subscrib- 
|ers on the Coast. The presentation 
|had not been playing subscription 
| stands. 

If the TG-ATS sponsorship deal 
works out, the show will move into 
Chicago next Monday (20) for a 
three-week run at the Great North- 
ern Theatre, and will thereafter 
continue touring for seven more 
weeks. In taking over the produc- 
tion, TG-ATS will have to put up 
around $15,000 bond money and 
will also have to foot the bill on 
moving the entry from Washington 
to Chicago. > 

Regarding the shortage of prod- 
uct for road houses, Gabe Rubin, 
manager of the Nixon Theatre, 
Pittsburgh, is negotiating to get 
the film version of “South Paci- 
fic” into the theatre next> spring. 
The house recently concluded a 
nine-month rnn of “Around the 


|Gotham returnees was that it 
could hardly fail te raise the moral 
| temperature of the low-boiling 
| point official Hub -censor. How- 
| ever, the present version does not 
|econtain some of the dialog that 
|aroused objection on Broadway, 
‘such as the celebrated “elephant 
story.” 

Customary procedure on legit 
censoring in the Hub now is for 
| playing the show as written open- 
|} ing night, with the official censor 
then suggesting that changes or de- 

letions be made. No edict had been 

forthcoming in “Cat” by presstime 

| today (Tues.). Sometimes, several 
‘days elapse before such excisions 
are carried out. 

There has been little in to affect 

| the censor since, in order of their 
|Hub appearances, “Hatful of 
| Rain,” “Waltz of the Toreadors” 
|and Arthur Millers’ “View From 
| the Bridge,” spanning the past two 
seasons. All three were dissected 
| by the Hub censor. 
| “Boston has something of a na- 
tional rep for taking moral objec- 
| tion to plays, books and other 
|forms of art, generally found in- 
offensive elsewhere. Possibly the 
|}most celebrated cases have in 
volved Eugene O'Neill’s “Mourn- 
| ing Becomes Electra” and Maxwell 
| Anderson’s “Valleye Forge,” both 
having been banned here after re- 
spective authors Eugene O'Neill 
| (Continued on page 79) 


West End’s ‘Boy Friend’ 
Hits 1,647 Performances; 
Now Runner-Up Tuner 


London, Jan. 14. 
“The Boy Friend” enters its fifth 
year at Wyndhams Theatre tonight 
| (Tues.) and by the end of this week 








World in 80 Days,” prionr to mov-| Will have chalked up 1,647 per- 
ing back into the legit fold last |formances, thus topping the 1,646- 
week with Melvyn Douglas and | performance runner-up mark of 
Paulette Goddard in “Waltz of the | “Me and My Girl.” That will still 
Toreadors.” | be considerably short of the “Chu- 
Rubin had anticipated booking at |Chin-Chow” record of 2,288 per- 
least 12 more shows, but as it now |formances as the longest running 
stands, the season will probably be | musical in London stage history, 
confined te seven subscription en-| The Sandy Wilson musical 
(Continued on page 79) moved to Wyndhams after an origi- 
nal, but shorter version had first 
been staged at the Players Theatre 
|Club. The expanded edition was 
| first presented in December, 1953, 
,at the Embassy Theatre, where it 
was booked for a limited run. 
| At Wyndhams, “The Boy Friend” 
has grossed over $1,400,000 and has 
been seen by 1,000,000 customers, 
|In addition to its Broadway pres- 
entation, it has been staged in 
| Australia, South Africa, Sweden 
|and Mexico, is due for an off- 
| Broadway showing in New York 
soon and is being filmed by M-G-M. 
| John Rutland, who plays the role 
is Lord Brockhurst, has not missed 
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a performance since the show 
opened in the West End. 
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DaCasta Rises To 90%, Tax Bracket: 
‘Music Man’ Capping B'way Career 


Of Former Tyro From Philadelphia 


Morton Da Costa, stager of “The+ 
Music Man,” is Broadway's newest 
big-money director. As usual in 
such cases, he’s been around for 
years, doing routine staging jobs 
capably, meanwhile acquiring ex- 
perience and confidence pending 
the hoped-for big break. Not quite 
so usual, several major directorial 
assignments preceded the major 
click. 

First of all, Da Costa is a new 
recruit to the select circle of sub- 
stantial clients of the U. S. Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, having joined 
the 90% income tax category. His 
earnings for 1958 are likely to run 
around $350,000—not bad for a 
man who oniy a decade or so ago 
was an eager tyro with a semi-pro 
legit troupe in Philadelphia. 

Prior to his enthusiastically-re- 
viewed staging of “Music Man,” 
Broadway’s newest musical smash, 
Da Costa drew attention as direc- 
tor of “Auntie Mame” and previ- 
ously “No Time for Sergeants.” 
His first notable Broadway stint, 
however, was the moderate musi- 
cal success, “Plain and Fancy.” 
Even before that, he staged a N. Y. 
City Center revival of “Dream 
Girl” starring Judy Holliday, but 
‘that got only so-so recognition. 


The value of a name is demon- 
strated in the spectacular improve- 
ment in the terms Da Costa has 
been able to get in the last several 
years. For example, for “No Time 
for Sergeants,” produced only 
three years ago, Da Costa got 
1% of the gross. For last season’s 
“Auntie Mame” the royalty rose 
to 2% until the production paid 
off and 3% thereafter, plus 5% of 
the profits. For “Music Man,” he 
gets a straight 3% royalty. 


The percentage for “Music Man” 
is actually a substantial boost over 
that for “Mame,” as the former 
show is a musical and the gross 
will therefore be higher, despite 
the relatively steep b.o. scale for 
the latter straight play. On the 
basis of anticipated averaged 
grosses for the next few months, 
Da Costa is likely to get about 
$2,100 a week royalty from “Music 
Man,” around $2,700 from the New 
York and touring productions of 
“Mame” and $800 from the two | 
road companies of “Sergeants.” 

At the current rate of earnings, 
the two “Mame” companies are 
adding about $350-$400 a week as 
Da Costa’s share of the profits. 
Alse, he’s nominally down for a 
$12,000 investment in “Music 
Man,” (actually, the stake is un- 
derstood to be split among a num- 
ber of relatives), which should 
pay around $400 a week. Finally, 
Da Costa directed the Warner 
Bros. screen version of “Ser- 
geants,” will repeat the assignment 
for the same" studio on the film 
edition of “Mame,” and gets a reg- 
ular salary from the studio, 

Da Costa is now directing Greer 
Garson for her upcoming assump- 
tion of the star role in the Brocd- 
way production of “Mame,” suc- 
ceeding Rosalind Russell. He'll 
then go to-the Coast to direct the 
film version of the comedy, with 
Miss Russell as star. He has no 
other definite commitments. 


TWO NEY PLAYS SET 
FOR PITLOCHRY FEST 


Pitlochry, Scotland, Jan. 7. 





Two new plays, “The Heir to 
Ardmally,” by Ena Lamont 
Stewart, and “Belle Vista,” by 


Thomas Muschamp, are skedded 
for world preem at this hill-theatre 
festival in May. “Heir,” set in the 
Scot ;Highlands, is described -as a 
thriller about a young Canadion 
who becomes owner of a tumble- 
down castle. “Belle Vista,” previ- 
ously titled “The Men of the 
World,” has French-Canadian 1914 
setting, and was originally written 
while the author lived in New 
York. 

Pitlochry Festival of Plays tces- | 
oft next April 26, and runs to | 
Oct. 4. Other plays are Bernard 
Shaw's comedy, “You Never Can 
Tell” (which opéns the jun‘et 
April 26); Arnold Ridley’s “The | 
Ghost Train’: “Autumn Croeus.” 
by Dodie S~ith; and “The Whi'e 
Falcon,” ‘by Neilson Gattey & 





Jordan Lawrence. . 4 .dei-»sene 


Stock Review 


A Soft Touch 
Miami, Jan. 10. 


George Engle presentation of George 
Abbott, Robert 
Prince production of three-act (13 
scenes) farce by Claude Binyon and Mac 
Edwards. Staged by Abbott; settings. 
Peter Harvey; lighting, David Hale Hand. 
Stars Loring Smith, Jean Stapleton; fea- 
tures Jack ge Patricia Bosworth, 
Temple — John Allen, Mary Michael, 





—- Ss. my da a, . Grove Play- | 
house — an $4.75 top. 

‘ Patsicia Bosworth 

Technicians... “Bob Cresse, Mary Bryant 
Internes...... ‘Nick Ryder, Andy Greenhut | 
nn odeekoadcupn css x0 Mel Pape | 
MUFSO occccccces - Doreen O. Curtis 
MPUED ccccece -.-. Temple Texas 
Judge ... .. Eric Applewhite | 
Dr. Adams . Alexander Clark 
Cavanagh Jack Mullaney 
L Johnson ........- Doreen O. Curtis 
MD 540 caccgwaneséeee = S. Irving 
Dr. Sampson ......... oring Smith 
Oraeriye, “Bert Wood, David. “Hale Hand, 
Bob Cresse 


Mrs. ee. 


Kate Mary Michael | 
Dr. Payne - Donald Symington 
Dr. Black John_ Allen 
Geraldine . Mary Bryant 
GO Sect nde decccncsGbevede xs Mel Pape 








Even a master craftsman such 
as George Abbott faces a hopeless 
prospect in trying to get an ac- 
ceptable show out of “A _ Soft 
Touch.” He and co-producers Rob- 
ert E. Griffith and Harold S. Prince 
had the Claude Binyon-Mac Ed- 
wards (the latter said to be the 
pseudonym of a Coast physician) 
farce in rehearsal a couvile of 


months ago, but took it off and, | 


after script revisions, brought it to 
this resort stock theatre for a not- 
quite-too-late tryout. 

A handful of Broadway players 
are on hand to try to animate the | 
concoction, with Abbott also pres- | 
ent to supply old-pro staging and | 
the local stock company fillirg in 
on the supporting roles. There are 
only a few sporadic moments of 


life, however, and the verdict is | 


obviouSly negative. 

For the record, the play is lo- 
caled in a hospital, where a luster- 
ing doctor holds a hypochondriac 


femme patient long enough to per- | 
suade her to endow a mental health | 


wing. Little of the zany uproar is 
believable and the occasional 
laughs are generally gimmicked 
bits tossed in more or less hap- 
hazardly. 

There are commendable per- 
formance attempts by Jean Staple- 
ton as the wacky patient, George S. 
Irving as a quack orderly and 
Loring Smith as an apoplectic hos- 
pital head. Peter Harvey's hospital 


settings look seedy. No matter how | | 


belies its 


Lary. 


you slice it, 


the show 
title. : 








Concert Review 











Mario Lanza 
(St. Andrew’s Hall, 4 
Glasgow, Jan. 
Victor Hochhauser presentation be ar- 
rangement with Columbia Artists of 
=, 22 —* Halil, 
Jan. 7, °58; $3 top. 





In from Italy on early stages of 
an all-Britain tour, Mario Lanza 
pleased his audience on single date 
at this 2,300-seater auditorium, 
owned by civic authorities. 

Singer, garbed in loose-fitting | 
dinner suit, strode on to platforin 
to heavy mitting, and smilingly 
took bow after bow. He concen- | 
trated mainly on operatic airs, 
scoring -in Monteverdi's “Lascia- 
temi Morire” and in “Gia il sole | 
dal Gange” by Scarlatti. 


. Griffith & Harold S. | 


Jean Stapleton | 


Glasgow, | 


Also hit | 


Zuckmayer’s Latest Play 


Frankfurt, Jan. 14. 
Carl Zuckmayer, German-Amer- 
ican playwright who is currently 
the most famous contemporary 
writer of plays in Germany, has a 





season. Piece is titled “Der trunk- 


cules). S. Fischer Verlag, of Frank- 
furt, is handling it. 

Zuckmayer’s last 
kalte Licht” 
its preem in Germany last year, 
and was successfully performed 
| throughout Europe and on tele. | 


play, “Das 


new drama coming for the 1958-59 | 


ene Herkules” (The Drunken Her-| : 


(The Cold Light), had | 


Shows Out of Town 


Oh Captain 


Philadelphia, Jan. 11, 

Howard Merrill & Theatre Corp. of 
America production of musical comedy, 
with book by Al Morgan and Jose Ferrer, 
music and lyrics by Jay Livingston and 
Ray Evans, based on original screenplay, 
‘The Captain’s Paradise,” by Alec Cop- 
pel. Staged by Ferrer; dances and musi- 
cal numbers staged by James Starbuck; 
musical direction, vocal and ballet ar- 
rangements by Jay Blackton; scenery and 


lighting, Jo Mielziner; costumes, Miles 
White; production associate, Sylvia 
| Drulie. Features Tony Randall, Abbe 


| 


| while that was a serious problem | 


| drama about the atomic bomb, this 
|new play is a comedy, 


So They Say 





| Lane, Jacquelyn McKeever, Edward Platt, 
Johnson, Alexandria Danilova, John 
Brascia, Stanley Carlson. Shubert 
Theatre, af nao ote dam Jan. 11, °58; $6 top 
Capt. St. James ... ‘ Tony Randali 
Mrs. St. James..... "Jacquelyn McKeever 
fnrico Manzoni .... Edward Platt 


| Ship's Crew . George Ritner, Bruce 
MacKay, Louis Polacek, Nolan 

Van Way 

Clerk Jack Eddleman 


Dee Harless, 
Jean Sincere 


Neighbors Betty McGuire, 


Cawmtertee oc cccvwoses John Brascia 

PY + becsestmesiwan Alexandria Danilpva 

| Bobo ...ceeccccccecsseces : Aue came 

mx i y i CED Ss cess tthisdaneses Stanley Carlson 

| it's Eke bicycle riding. You | Guide . Paul Valentine 
never lose your equilibrium. I TERO oc ccccct6ccbtnceeness Susan Johnson 


didn’t find it strange. It was hard | 
work. But as soon as I put my pen 


ling after 25 years to legit as 


|author-producer of “Sunrise at | 


'Campobéllo,” as quoted by Rich- | ently 
ard C. Wald in the N. Y. Herald | tain,” 


Tribune. 

“IT opened it and started reading 
the first page, and didn’t put it 
| down again until I finished the last 
page about an hour later, I was 
enchanted ... excited ... en-| 
thralled.” Producer Leonard Sill- 
man, on how he found the script 
of his current show, “Miss Isobel,” 
as related in a by-line article in 
The Playbill. 
| “It’s been said it’s a little diffi- 
| cult to know me. You know me up 
'to a certain point and then the 
|asbestos comes down.” Shirley 
| Booth, as quoted by Don Ross in 


|the N. Y. Herald Tribune. 

“On the whole, American acting 
is more realistic than English act- 
ing, less technical. I’m all for the 
Method. It is the only basis for 
acting in the world. It is the ab- 
solute stuff of_all good acting.” 
| British director Tony Richardson, 
as qucted by Murra¥ Schumach in 
the N: Y. Times. 

“IT think that actresses talk too 
| much about themselves. They talk 
| too much anyway.” British actress 

Pamela Brown, as quoted by Paul 

|V. Beckley in the N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. 
. “The newspaper reviewer's only 
| obligation is to his readers. He is 
hired to be honest with them. He 
will succeed or fail insofar as he 
jis honest with them and not cor- 
rupted by other ‘obligations’ and 
sympathies.” Walter Kerr, drama 
critic of the N. Y. Herald Tribune, 
as quoted by Dick Moore in Equity, 
the house magazine of Actors 
Equity. 


guide? Have Dacron shirt, will 
travel.” John McClain, drama cri- 
tic-columnist of the N.Y. Journal- 
| American, concluding a column 
plug for Betty Murray’s overseas 
show planes. 


works, ‘The Chairs’ and ‘The Les-| 
son,’ in well-acted productions at | 
the Phoenix last night, I must say | 


only hollow and pretentious fak- 
ery.” Richard Watts Jr., critic of 
the N. Y. Post. 


ability to work. I would have pre- 
ferred to remain confused and 
| troubled. I'm very happy that I 


| had writing as an outlet to my re-| 


j action to experience. Otherwise, 

|I would have gone off my trolley. 
That's the only thing that saved | 
| me.” 
| ing his decision to undergo psycho- 
| analysis, as quoted by Don Ross in 
the N. Y. Herald Tribune. 





with the ballad “Tell me, O Blue, | 


Blue Sky.” 
Lanza gave much scope to his 


pianist, Constantine Callinicos, who | 


had chance for several longisin 


solos. | 
Throughout, Italian - American | 
singer introdduced light comedy 


touches, such as smiles and jokes 
when, f'rinstance, he forgot words 
of one tune. He handled song-re- 


quests from hecklers with equal | 


facility. Wound with * ‘Softly as in 
Morning Sunrise,” Victor Herbert’ s 
“Falling in Love With Someone,” 


and, for begoff, “La Donna e Mo-. 


bile.” 
However, 90-minute 
with long spells given to pianist, 
was short measure for outfronters, 


| who expected more of L arza. 





The N. Y. Shakespeare Festival | 
has advanced its opening of “As | 
an Like It” from Jan. 21 to Jan, | 


au 


duration | 


| SCHEDULED N.Y. OPENINGS 
BROADWAY 


(Theatres Set) 
Marcel Marceau, City Center (1-21-58). 
Summer 17th, Coronet (1-22-58). 
Body Beautiful, B’way (1-23-58). 
Maybe Tuesday, Playhouse (1-29-58). 
Sunriae at Campobelio, Cort (1-50-58). 
| Oh Captain, Alvin (2-4-58). 

Winesburg, Ohio, National (2-5-58), 
| Interlock, ANTA (2-6-58). 

Cloud Seven, Golden (2-11-58). 
Entertainer, Royale (2-12-58). 
Portofino, Adelphi (2-19-58). 

Bive Denim, Playhouse (2-27-58). 

Who Was That ory a (3-3-58). 
Say Darling, ANTA ( 
Love Me Little, aoe *4058). 

(Theatres Not Set) 

| This Is Google (wk. 2-17-58). 
Day Money Stopped (2-20-58 
Actress In Love (2-24-58). 


Back to Methusselah (3-24-58). 


| OFF-BROADWAY 
Me, Candido, Riverside (1-17-58). 
Courageous One, aes (1- ee. 
Boy Friend, Downto 
Endgame, Cherry lone O- 39.58). 
Dmitri Karamazov, Jan Hus (1-27-58). 
infernal Machine, Phoenix 4-58), 





“Is Miss Murray looking for a | 


Tennessee Williams, explain- | 


} 
| 


to paper I knew I had it.” Film| had 
producer Dore Schary, on return-| with 





“After watching two of his short | 


that I see in him (Eugene lonesco) | 





Philadelphia, which has already 
tryout smashes this season 
“The Music Man,” “Look 
| Homeward, Angel” and “The Dark 
at the Top of the Stairs,” appar- 
has another with “Oh Cap- 
a new song-and-dance an 
ment of the Alec Guinness-starring 
film, “The Captain’s Paradise.” 

Despite trade misgivings about 
the wisdom of trying to make a 
legit musical from the click pic- 
ture, the transformation has been 
made not only with success but 
also distinction. Much of the cred- 
it appears to be due Jose Ferrer, 
who has. co-authored the adapta- 
tion from Alec *Coppel’s original 
screenplay and, more particularly, 
has provided brilliant overall 
staging. 

The new show offers a standout 
performance by Tony Randall as 
the sea captain with thrée para- 
dises. He’s properly smug as the 
English husband, mock-heroic as 
the doughty skipper and dashing as 
the Parisian lover. He sings his 
occasional songs, dances a couple 
of numbers and is a need 
comedian. 

A notable aspect of the show is | 
that it’s all in good taste, with no} 
suggestion of a leer or anything | 
offensive in the romantic Parisian | 
interludes. Despite the bigamous| 
angle of the story, it is carefree 
and refreshingly colorful. 

There are three femme leads, 
representing the various phases of 
the captain’s three-timing life. One 
is Abbe Lane, who belts over sev- 
eral song numbers (“Femininity,” 
“You Don’t Know Him” and “Dou- 
ble Standard”), proves herself an | 
accomplished comedienne and 
properly fills an array of clinging 
gowns. 

Another is a talented newcomer, 
Jacquelyn McKeever, as the mousey 
British wife who wins a trip to 
Paris and there catches up with 
her errant spouse. She is a capa- | 
ble singer and a skillful actress. 
The third distaff principal is Susan 
Johnson as a bistro performer from | 
Kentucky, who effectively puts | 
across her songs (“Give It All! 
You’ve Got,” “Love Is Hell” and} 
"Montmartre in the Morning’’). 

Edward Platt is notable as the 
First Mate who turns out to be the 
former husband of the Paris sweet- | 
ie. George Ritmer, Broce MacKay, | 
| Louis Polacek and Nolan Van Way | 
sing rousingly as crew members, 
and Pau! Valentine is amusing as 
a Spaniard who joins the timid) 





| British wife on a night out in Paris. | 
“I would not hazard or risk my | ’ 


There may be arguments about | 
the Jay Livingston-Ray Evans| 
score, which apparently lacks pal- 


| pable song hits but should develop 


| 





a few sleeper pops. Jo Mielziner’s | 
scenery are up to his lofty stand-| 
ard, with the added novelty. of be-| 
ing moved on and offstage on belt- | 
line treads. Waters. 


Winesburg, Ohio 


New Haven, Jan. 4. 
S. L. Adler, Albert P. Brodax & Yvette 
Schumer production of three-act drama 
by Christopher Sergel, based on the 
novel y Sherwood Anderson. Stars 
Dorothy McGuire, Leon Ames, James 
Whitmore; features Ian Wolfe, Crahan 
Denton, Arthur Hughes, Sandra Church, 
Ben Piazza. Staged by Joseph Anthony; 
setting, Oliver Smith; lighting, Jean 
Rosenthal: costumes, Dorothy Jeakins. At 
Shubert Theatre, New Haven, Jan. 4, °58; 
| ead top. 
Mary Space’ 
Elizabeth Witaré ccc 
Hop Higgins 
Tom Willard 


Claudia McNeil 
Dorothy McGuire 
Roiand Wood 
ogee Whitmore 


George Willard 
Salesman 
Ed Crowley 
Percival F ° 
Old Pete ° . Arthur Hughes 
Will Henderson os . Crahan — 


cocnseoapedes Leon 
Martin Fried 
. is Holmes 
“Woodrow Parfrey 
Helen White ........... . Sandra Church 








“Winesburg, Ohio” is in the al- 
most-but-not-quite category. It 
has sustained interest, fine acting 
and competent staging, plus .an in- 





triguing three-level setting, but it 
lacks solid punch. That could 
conceivably be revised in the re- 
maining month's tryout. 

The Christopher Sergel drama- 
tization of Sherwood Anderson's 
autobiographical novel is another 
family-skeleton offerings currently 
in vogue. This time the story con- 
cerns a wife and mother, suffering 
from smalltown claustrophobia, 
|and her determination to give to 
her son the opportunity for self- 
expression that she never had, 
The play mirrors the turn-of-the- 
century atmosphere of a smalitown 
| hotel where the action occurs. 
| Characters are clearly etched and 
jinterestingly portrayed, including 
a variety of types and eccentri- 
cities. Dialog emphasizes the heav- 
ily dramatic content of the story 
but slips in an occasional light 
phrase or tender passage, and de- 
spite the weight of its tragedy, the 
play ends on a note of promise. 

Four characters dominate the ac- 
tion. Dorothy McGuire plays the 
mother who, as a beautiful young 
girl sought by promiscuity to es- 
cape her stifling surroundings. La- 
ter, when her husband, one of her 
former lovers, has assumed opera- 
tion of her late father’s hotel, she 
battles to free her son for a career 
in writing, for which he shows a 
talent. She gives a fine perfor- 
mance, especially in the emotional 
scenes. 

As a sympathetic doctor whose 
interest also entails longtime sub- 
merged affection, Leon Ames gives 
a capital performance. James 
Whitmores version of the bull- 
headed husband whose world re- 
volves around the frumpy hotel is 
also expressive, and Ben Piazza 
makes the fumbling son a human 
character. 

There's - first-rate support by 
Arthur Hughes as a crack-brained 
villager, Ian Wolfe as a tippling 
hotel resident, Crahan Denton as 
the local newspaper publisher, and 
Sandra Church as the son's first 
love affair. Joseph Anthony’s stag- 
ing reveals a keen eye for dramatic 

peaks and a knack for flyid tactics 
in utilizing three levels and inter- 
ior-exterior areas of a remarkable 
setting by Oliver Smith. Intricate 
lighting is a major assignment well 
handled, and costuming strikes an 
authentic 1900's chord. Bone. 








Long Day’s Journey 
Into Night 


Cleveland, Dec. 13. 

Leigh Connell, Theodore Mann & Jose 
Quintero presentation of four-act drama 
by Eugene O'Neill. Stars Fay Bainter, 
Anew McMaster, Staged by Jose Guintero; 
setting, Daved Hays; lighting, Tharon 
Musser; costumes, Motley. At Hanna 
Theatre, Cleveland, Dec. 13, °57; $4.50 top. 
James Tyrone .... Anew McMaster 
Mary Cavan Tyrone. Fay inter 
James Tyrone Jr. 
Edmund Tyrone 
Cathleen ... 


pa. Ray Poole 
Chet Leaming 
Liz Thackston 


Acting nearly four harrowing, 
|soul-probing hours of somber 
Eugene O'Neill tragedy would be 
an acid test for any stage veteran. 
Fay Bainter and Anew McMaster 
pass that test impressively, with 
only a few reservations, in illumi- 
nating a commendable new road 
company of “Long Day’s Journey 
Into Night.” The show seems a 
dubious boxoffice prospect for 
touring, however. 

Nine-day break-in date here got 
off a bit raggedly due to general 
under-playing. Second-night per- 
formance was a great improvement. 
Lines were projected with more 
intensity and distinctly, except in 
some episodes where a couple of 
players slipped into whispers. 

Outside of the initial fluffs, it is 
a gripping, sensitively done inter- 
pretation of O’Neill’s bitterly auto- 
biographical drama that the new 
troupe unveils. How it compares to 
the Fredric March-Florence ElI- 
drirge edition in New York may be 
debatable, but this version has a 
heart-ripping forceful drive of its 
own. 

McMaster, Irish actor in his 
American debut, fits right into his 
role of the author’s famous Celtic 
actor-father. He deftly plays the 
fading matinee idol with a kind of 
blustering alcoholic grandeur that 
gives way to resigned forlorness. 
These emotional changes of pace 
are done with telling tautness in 
feeling as he tenderly protects or 
rebukes his dope-addicted wife and 
lashes back at his two embittered 
sons who curse him for their own 
weaknesses. 

There is the right shading when 
the father plaintively defends his 
miserliness, his lost hopes and hor- 
ror of poverty in his youth in a 
drinking confessional bout with his 
youngest son. It’s a magnetic clari- 
fying portrayal by McMaster. 

Miss Bainter becomes the focus 
in her eloquent, touching imperso- 
nation of the psychopatric wife liv- 
ing in’ a narcotic dream world. 
Although her voice grows too 

(Continued.on page .76) 
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Lots Doing in Philly: Hepburn 376, 
Seesaw’ $25,900, Tuesday’ $12,000 


Philadelphia, Jan. 14. 


4 





Local legit has spurted on the ar-| 


rival of two productions, both vir- 
tually SRO foge opening. The 
musical, “Oh Captain,” opened a 
tryout to an enthusiastic capacity 
audience @aturday evening (11). 

The American Theatre Society 
Theatre Guild subscription plus 
advance reports from Boston put 
“Sunrise at Campobello” in the 
sellout category also. It opened a 
tryout last night (Mon.) at the For- 
rest. Three shows departed town 
Saturday evening, leaving “Body 
Beautiful” the lone holdover. Next 
production scheduled entry is 
“Cloud 7,” due next Monday (20) 
at the Locust for a tryout. 

Estimates for Last Week 

Body Beautiful, Erlanger (MC) 
(2d wk) ($6; 1,880; $53,000). Musi- 
cal about boxing hasn’t shown 
much punch, So-so $19,700; previ- 
ous week, $21,800; continues this 
week. 

Two for the Seesaw, Forrest 
(CD) (3d wk) ($4.80; 1,760; $36,000) 
(Henry Fonda). —s $25,900, 
previous week $27,242; left Satur- 
day (11) evening for Broadway. 

Much Ado About Nothing, Lo- 
cust (C) (2d wk) ($6; $5.40; 1,580; 
$50,000) (Katharine Hepburn, Al- 


fred Drake). American Shake- 
speare Festival Society revival 
played to good business. Absence 


of Federal and city taxes helped; 
fine $37,000; previous week, $39,- 
000; moved out Saturday (11). 
Maybe Tuesday, Walnut (C) (2d 
wk) ($4.80; 1,340; $33,000). Tryout 
got almost $12,000; previous week, 
$15,600; current week is finale. 


‘Journey’ $14,800, 
‘Lady’ $72,700, Chi 


Chicago, Jan. 14. 
Despite unanimously favorable 
reviews, mostly raves, “Long Day’s 
Journey Into Night” had a poor 
first week at the Erlanger. Clos- 
ing notice went up for Jan. 25 and 





was subsequently set back to Feb. | 


1, when the national company 
probably will fold. “My Fair 
Lady,” meanwhile, went nearly 


clean again at the Shubert. 
“Middle of the Night” with Ed- 
ward G. Robinson, has been set 
for a three-week run at Great 
Northern starting next Monday 
(20). Other upcoming shows are 
“Separate Tables” opening tomor- 
row night (Wed.) at the Blackstone 
for two and a half weeks; “Hap- 


piest Millionaire,” Jan. 27 at the} 


Harris; “Most Happy Fella,” Feb. 
3, Blackstone, and “Visit to a Small 
Planet,” March 31, Harris. 
Estimates for Last Week 

Long Day’s Journey Into Night, 
Erlanger (D) (1st wk) ($5; 1,333; 
$32,800) (Fay Bainter, Anew Mc- 
Master). Opened Monday (6) to 
two raves (Cassidy, Tribune; Brad- 
ley, Daily News), one enthusiastic 
(Dettmer, American), and one af- 
firmative (Kogan, Sun-Times); first 
six performanzes drew under $14,- 
800; show has no matinees; slated 
to fold here Feb. 1. The tourer 
grossed $13,500 the previous week 
at the Shubert, Detroit. 


My Fair Lady, Shubert (MC) 
(10th wk) ($7; 2,100; $72,979) 
(Brian Aherne, Anne_ Rogers). 


About $72,700, capacity save for 
Wednesday matinee; previous week 
nearly $77,100, -with upped scale 
for New Year’s Eve. 


‘WINESBURG’ 216 IN 9 
IN NEW HAVEN DEBUT 


New Haven, Jan. 14. 
Last week’s storm nicked the 
preem of “Winesburg, Ohio,” but 
the lengthy stand (nine perform- 
ances) was a bit too much for an 
untried straight play. Attendance 





was approximately 50% of capa-| 


city. 

Current week has a break-in of 
“Cloud 7,” opening tomorrow 
(Wed.) and playing through Satur- 
day (18) Next week gets “The Ri- 
valry” for five days, Jan. 21-25, 
then comes a dark week; “Blue 
Denim,” Feb. 5-8; pre-Broadway 
stand of “This Is Goggle,” Feb. 
10-15; breakin of “Say, Darling,” 
Feb. 22-Mar. 1 and “Love Me 
Little,” Mar. 5-8. 

Estimate for Last Week 

Winesburg, Ohio, Shubert (D) (9 
perfs.) ($4.80; 1,650; $45,000) -Dor- 
othy McGuire, Leon Ames, James 
Whitmore). So-so $21,000. 


A new untitled play by Robert 
Alan Arthur has been optioned for 
Broadway production next fall by 
David S an iden. 





? 


‘Toreadors’ Okay $24,500 
Opens Season in Pitt. 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 14. 

“Waltz of the Toreadors,” co- 
starring Melvyn Douglas and Paul- 
ette Goddard, grossed a fair $24.- | 
1500 last week at the 1,760-seat 
Nixon Theatre here. It was the 
| first legit entry of the season. for 
| the house, which previously 
|berthed the film, “Around the 
World in 80 Days,” for a long run. 

The production, a subscription 
| entry, was scaled to $4.50 top week | 
| nights and $4.90 Friday and Satur- | 
| day eves. Business was slow early | 


} 


| in the week, with excellent notices 
and word-of-mouth helping to boost 
the later take. Prior to moving 
to the Nixon, the play had been at 
the American Theatre, St. Louis, 
|for 12 performances. The total 
| gross there was $31,700, of which 
| $21,000 was picked up on the eight- 
performance week ending Jan. 4. 


‘SGTS.’ BIG 316, CLEVE:; 
2D SQUAD 3536 IN 6 


Cleveland, Jan. 14. 
The national company of “No 
Time for Sergeants,” which ended 
a 21-performance run at the Hanna 
Theatre here last Saturday (11), 
grossed a sturdy $31,000 on the 
final frame. The previous week’s 
| take was $31,800. An initial $17,- 
| 500 was picked up the show’s first 
| five performance at the house, 
‘ bringing the total gross to $80,300 
|at the 1,515-seater at $5.50 top. 
“Most Happy Fella” is current 
at the Hanna. 








Greensboro, N. C., Jan. 14. 

The bus-and-truck company of 
“No Time for Sergeants” grossed 
a nifty $35,500 last week in a four- 
way, six-performance split. The 
schedule for the frame, with gross- 
es listed parenthetically, took in 
two performances Monday-Tuesday 
(6-7) at the Mosque, Richmond 
($16,000); two performances Wed- 
| nesday (8) at the Center, Norfolk 
| ($8,800); one performance Friday 
(10) at the Memorial Aud., Chapel | 
| Hill, N. C. ($4,700) and one per- 
|formance Saturday (11) at the 
| Aycock Auditorium here ($6,000). 
The previous week's take at the 
| Ford’s, Baltimore, was a powerful 
$40,100; believed to be a record for 
a straight play at the house. | 


Pidgeon Healthy $25,600, © 
Tunnel’ $9,500 in Frisco. 


San Francisco, Jan. 14. | 

Both local legit offerings slipped 
last week, but the fourth and final | 
week of “The Happiest Million- 
aire” at the Curran was still above | 
break-even. Randolph Hale’s Coast | 
version of “Tunnel of i.) 
| 


| 








sagged badly at the Alcazar, how- 
ever. “ 
Curran will remain dark until | 


ard’s “Nude with Violin,” except | 
for Jan. 24-26, when Molly Picon | 


understood “Nude with Violin” and 
Coward’s “Present Laughter” will | 
play alternate nights for 
weeks. 
Estimates for Last Week 
Happiest Millionaire, Curran) 
(4th wk) ($4.40-$4.95; 1,758; $47,- | 
500) (Walter Pidgeon). Good $25.- | 
600; previous week, $28,500 (scaled | 
to $5.50 New Year's Eve); -exited | 
Saturday (11). 
Tunnel of Love, Alcazar (14th | 
wk) ($4.40; 1.147; $32,000) (Tommy | 
Noonan, William Bishop). So-so 
$9,500; previous week, $16,100 
(scaled to $5.50 New Year's Eve). 


‘Fella’ Not Bad $36,000 
In 2d Week in Detroit 


Detroit, Jan. 14. 
Two of Detroit’s three legit 
houses are open this week with 
new offerings. “Waltz of the 
Toreadors,’ starring Melvyn Doug- 
las and Paulette Goddard, began 
a two-week engagement last night 
(Mon.) at the 2,050-seat Shubert. 
Katharine Hepburn and Alfred | 
Drake open tonight (Tues.) in 
“Much Ado About Nothing,” ‘at 
the Riviera, also for a fortnight. 
The 1,482-seat Cass still has no 
bookings in sight. 
Estimates for Last Week 
Most Happy Fella, Riviera (MD) | 
(8d wk) ($5-$5.40; 2,700; $75,000). | 





| 
| 





$49,309; moved out Saturday (11) | 


Robinson Fair $24,000 
On Second Week in D.C. 


: Washington, Jan. 14. 

First two weeks of “Middle of 
the Night” at the National Theatre 
here have done only fair business, 
despite strongly affirmative re- 
views. The touring play is now in 
its third and final week, before 
moving on. 
_ “Maybe Tuesday” is currently in 
its first of two tryout weeks at the 
Shubert. “Interlock,” also pre- 
Broadway, epens next Monday at 
the National for a fortnight stand. 

Estimate for Last Week 

Middle of the Night, National 
(D) (2d wk) ($4.50-$4.95; 1,667; 
$41,000) (Edward G. Robinson). 
Fair $24,000 for the second stanza, 
after nearly $24,400 the previous 
week, which included New Year's 
Eve matinee and evening perform- 
ances at hiked tab. 


Bennett $46,900, 





‘Sunrise’ 336, Hub 


’ Boston, Jan. 14. 
Legit perks in the Hub with 


three shows on the boards this | 


week. The touring “Cat On a Hot 
Tin Roof” opened at the. Wilbur 
last night (Mon.) for a run, and the 
tryout, “Winesburg, Ohio,” opens 
at the Colonial tonight (Tues.) for 
a fortnight. 
“Auntie Mame” 
“Sunrise at Campobello” exited 
Saturday (11). Cambridge Drama 
Festival is bringing in Marcel Mar- 
ceau for two performances Satur- 


continues, but 


day-Sunday (18-19) at Sanders The- | 


atre, Cambridge. 

“Cat” drew a generally favorable 
critical verdict, with four favorable 
notices (Doyle, American; Hughes, 
Herald; Maddocks, Monitor; Malo- 
ney, Traveler), one moderately 
negative (Durgin, Globe) and one 
pan (Norton, Record). The opening 
performance was a theatre party 
benefit for B’nai B'rith. 

Also present for the local preem, 
of course, was Boston's official cen- 
sor, who will submit his usual let- 
ter to the Tennessee Williams 
drama’s management about sug- 
gested deletions, if any. ‘See sep- 
arate story on Page 1, regarding 
the censorship situation.) 

Estimates for Last Week 

Auntie Mame, Shubert (C) (3d 
wk) ($5.50-$4.40; 1,717; $47,000) 
(Constance Bennett). Spiffy $46,- 
900; previous week, $49,675 with a 
special $7 top New Year’s Eve; 
exits town next Saturday (18). 

Sunrise at Campobello, Colonial 
‘D) (2d wk) ($4.40-$3.85; 1,500; 
$35,000) (Ralph Bellamy). Dore 
Schary play about Franklin D. 
Roosevelt drew unanimously favor- 
able reviews for its tryout stand 
(Doyle, American; Durgin, Globe; 
Hughes, Herald; Maloney, Travel- 
er; Melvin. Monitor; Norton, Rec- 


| ord); potent $33,000; previous week, 


$29,000; Guild subscription entry 
exited Saturday (11). 


INBAL GRABS $25,050 
IN FIRST WEEK IN N.Y. 





4 Inbal Dance Theatre of Tel Aviv wk; 484 p) $8.05; 1,615; $58,100). | 
the Feb. 11 arrival of Noel Cow-| grossed $25,050 in the first eight Previous 


performances last week at the 1,- 
280-seat Martin Beck, N.Y., scaled 


will star in a Yiddish revue. It’s| at $4.80. On the strength of ex-| 


tremely strong metropolitan daily 
reviews, the company should do a 


four | better second week, although los-! Florence Eldridge). 


ing Monday (13) night because of 


dorf-Astoria dinner-conéert of the 
American-Israel Culturé Founda- 
tion. Latter org is co-presenting 
the troupe with Sol Hurok. 

After three weeks at the Beck, 
the company of 19 heads west as 
far as the Coast. 


‘Methuselah’ Wow $46,300 
In 7-Show Florida Run 


Daytona Beach, Jan. 14. 
“Back to Methuselah,” costarring 
Tyrone Power, Faye Emerson and 
Arthur Treacher, grossed a smash 
$46,300 last week in a five-way, 





seven-performance Florida split. It | 
| was the production’s initial touring 


frame in an extended pre-Broad- 
way hike. Dates played, with 


grosses listed parenthetically, were | 


as follows: 

One performance Monday (6), 
City Auditorium, Orlando ($6,100); 
two performances Tuesday (7), City 


| Auditorium, Sarasota ($8,800); one 
|performance Wednesday (8), City 


Auditorium, Ft. Lauderdale ($8,- 
500); two performances Thursday- 
Friday (9-10), Dade County Audi- 
torium, Miami ($16,100); and one 


body Aud., here ($6,800). 


Bway in Post-New Year’s Slide; 





Broadway dropped last week 
after a generally sturdy New 
Year's stanza. Upped holiday eve 
| prices the previous frame were re- 
| sponsible for establishing nine new 
house records while, “My Fair 
Lady,” topped its previous year’s 
| take, which, at that time, was be- 
| lieved to be a Broadway record. 
| Shows selling out or playing to 
virtual capacity last week included 
“Auntie Mame,” “Dark at the Top 
|}of the Stairs,” “Jamaica,” “Look 
Homeward, Angel,” “Music Man,” 
“My Fair Lady” and “West Side 
Story.” Refunds at “Time Remem- 
bered” when Helen Hayes was out 
| ill last Saturday (11) resulted in 
the show falling below capacity. 

Estimates for Last Week 

Keys: C (Comedy), D (Drama), 
+CD (Comedy-Drama), R (Revue), 
|MC (Musical-Comedy), MD ( Musi- 
| cal-Drama), O (Opera), OP (Op- 
| eretta). 
Other parenthetic, designations 
| refer, respectively, to weeks played, 
|number of performances through 
|last Saturday, top prices (where 
|two prices are given, the higher is 
for Friday-Saturday nights and the 
lower for weeknights), number 
of seats, capacity gross and stars 
Price includes 10% Federal and 
15% City tar, but grosses are net; 
i.e., exclusive of taxes. 

Auntie Mame, Broadhurst (C) 
(57th wk; 445 p) ($6.90; 1,214; $46,- 


500) (Rosalind Russell). Previous 
week, house record at $49.55! 
($9, top New Year’s Eve); last 


week, over $47,800. Greer Gaison 
succeeds Miss Russell as star next 
Monday (20). 

Bells Are Ringing, Shubert (MC) 
(59th wk; 468 p) ($8.05; 1,453; $58.- 
101) (Judy Holliday). Previous 
week, house record at $57,850 
($9.80 top New Year’s Eve); last 
week, almost $52,200. 

Compulsion, Ambassador (D) 
(12th wk; 92 p) ($5.75-$6.90; 1,155; 
$36,200) (Roddy McDowell, 
Stockwell). 
| $30,000 ($10 top New Year's Eve); 
last week, almost $27,000. Frank 
Conroy has joined the cast and is 
costarring with McDowell and 
Stockwell. 

Dark at the Top of the Stairs, 
Music Box (D) (6th wk; 44 p) 
($5.75-$6.90; 1,010; $33,000). Pre- 
vious week, house record at $36,- 
1089, with parties ($9.20 top New 
| Year’s Eve); last week, over $33,- 
400, with parties. 
| Fair Game, Longacre (C) (10th 
|wk; 81 p) ($5.75-$6.90; 1,101: $32,- 
000) ‘(Sam _ Levene). 
|week, almost $23,800 ($7.50 top 
| New Year's Eve); last week, nearly 


Jamaica, Imperial (MC) (11th 
($8.35; 1,427; $63,000) 


|wk; 84 p) 


(Lena Horne, Ricardo Montalban). | 


Previous week, $67,320 ($12 top 
|New Year's Eve), believed to be 
a record for the house; last week, 
usual $63,700. 

| Li'l Abner, St. James (MC) (61st 


week, 
| ($10.50 top New Year’s Eve); last 
| week, under $35,600. 

Long Day’s Journey Into Nizht 
Hayes (D) (54th wk; 324 p) ($6.90; 
1,039; $30,000) (Fredric © March, 
Previous 
week, almost $24,000 (no b.o. hike 


| a commitment to dance at the Wal-| New ‘Year's Eve); last week, over | 


$16,800. House has “Love Me 


Little” booked for an April 9 open-| 


ing. 

» Lock Back in Anger, Lyceum (D) 
(15th wk; 119 p) ($5.75; 995; $26.,- 
400) (Mary Ure, Kenneth Haigh). 
Previous week, 
| ($7.50 top New Year’s Eve); 
week, almost $20,400. 

' Leok Homeward Angel, Barry- 
more (D) (7th wk; 52 p) ($6.90; 
1,076; $40,716) (Anthony Perkins, 
Jo Van Fleet, Hugh Griffith). 
Previous week, house record at 
$42,298 ($8.05 top New Year's Eve); 
last week, nearly $41,100, with par- 
ties. 

Miss Isobel, Royale (D) (3d wk; 
21 p) ($5.75-$6.90; 1,050; $35,000) 
(Shirley Booth). Previous week, 
almost $15,000 ($9.20 top New 
Year’s Eve); last week, nearly $22.,- 
000, with parties. House has “The 
Entertainer” booked for a Feb._12 
opening. 


last 


Music Man, Majestic (MC) (4th, 


wk; 28 p) ($8.05; 1,626; $69,989). 
| Previous week, house record at 
$72,382 ($10.50 top New Year's 
Eve); last week almost 
| with parties. 


My Fair Lady, Hellinger (MC) | 


| (96th wk; 763 p) ($8.05; 1,551; 


Passable $36,000; previous week, | performance Saturday (11), Bea- | $68,210) (Edward Mulhare, Julie | 


Andrews). Previous week, house 


Dean | 
Previous week, nearly | 


Previous | 


nearly $51,500) 


nearly $26,000 | 


$68,000, | 


New B.0. Records at Nine Houses, 
Lady’ Hits $72.968 for New High 


record at $72,968, also believed to 

a new Broadway record 
($11.50 top New Year's Eve); last 
week, nearly $69,200. Show is sell- 
ing 20 balcony seats at each per- 
formance to students at 70c a 
ticket. 

New Girl in Town, 46th St. (MD) 
(35th wk; 279 p) ($8.06-$9.20; 1,297; 
$59,085) (Gwen Verdon, Thelma 
Ritter). Previous week, over $42,- 
600 ($11.50 top New Year's Eve); 
last week, over $37,100. 
| Nude With Violin, Belasco (C) 
(9th wk; 63 p) ($5.75-$6.90; 1,037; 
$33,000) (Noel Coward).  Previ- 
ous week, nearly $22,600 ($12 top 
New Year's Eve); last week, almost 
$23,500. Ends scheduled limited 
| 12-week stand Feb. 8 and moves to 
the Coast. 
| Romanoff and Juliet, Plymouth 
(C) (14th wk; 108 p) ($5.75-$6.25; 
1,062; $36,625) (Peter Ustinov). 
| Previous week, nearly $26,000 
($7.50 top New Year's Eve); last 
week, over $30,000. 

Rope Dancers, Cort (D) (8th wk; 
61 p) ($5.75-$6.90; 1,155; $31,000) 
(Sidoshan McKenna, Art Carney). 
Previous week, almost $16,800 
($6.90 top New Year's Eve); last 
week, over $15,100. Moves Jan, 27 
to the Henry Miller’s Theatre to 
make way for the Jan. 30 cpening 
of “Sunrise at Campobeiio.” 

Time Remembered, Morosco (C) 
(9th wk; 71 p) ($9.90; $46; $43,000) 
(Helen Hayes, Richard Burton, 
Susan Strasberg). Previous week, 
house record at $43,518 (No b.o. 
hike New Year’s Eve); last week, 
over $41,100, with Miss Hayes miss- 
ing the two Saturday performances 
because of a flu attack. Her un- 
derstudy, Dorethy Sands subbed. 

Tunnel of Love, National (C) 
46th wk; 369 p) ($5.75; 1,162; $33,- 
000) (Tom Ewell). Previous week, 
over $15,700 ($6.90 top New Year's 
Eve); last week, over $11,700. 
Johnny Carson succeeded Ewell 
last Friday night (10) and is now 
costarred with Marsha Hunt, who 
succeeded Kaye Lyder the same 
evening. The comedy, which 
moved Dec. 26 to the National af- 
ter vacating its longtime berth at 
the Royale Theatre, will be trans- 
ferred Feb. 4 to the Martin Beck 
to make way for the Feb. 5 open- 
ing of “Winesburg, Ohio” at the 
National. It’s scheduled to re- 
main at the Beck three weeks, hav- 
| ing to exit that house to make way 
for the March 3 opening of “Who 
Was That Lady I Saw You With?” 

West Side Story, Winter Garden 
(MD) (16th wk; 124 p) ($8.05; 1,404; 
$63,203). Previous week, house 
‘record at $64,529 (€11.50 top New 
Year’s Eve); last week, nearly $62,- 
000, with theatre parties. 

Opened Last Week 

Chairs & Lesson, Phoenix (CD) 
($4.60; 1,150; $29,392) (Eli Wallach, 
Joan Plowright, Max Adrian), 
Opened a limited three-week run 
last Thursday night (9); nearly 
$9,900 for first six performances. 

Opening This Week 

Two for the Seesaw, Booth (CD) 
($6.90; 766; $30,500) (Henry Fon- 
da). Fred Coe presentation of a 
| play by William Gibson; produc- 
tion financed at $80,000, cost about 
that to bring in, after a slight out- 
of-town loss; can break even at 
around $18,500 gross, and net 
about $8,000 at capacity; opens 
tomorrow night ‘Thurs.). 


“ce eee Esc aa 
ave ers, : j 

wk; 97-p) ‘$5. 75-$6:25; Ate ) 
| (Barry Jones, Eu h, 
Wayne Morris). i “week, 
around $15,000 ($8.05 top New 
Year's Eve); last week, about $10,- 
000. Closed last Saturday (11) at a 
loss of its entire $120,000 invest- 
ment (including 20% overcall) plus 
additional coin. 

| Country Wife, Miller’s (C) (6th 
wk; 45 p) ($5.75-$6.90; 946; $28,000) 


(Julie Harris, Laurence Harvey, 
Pamela Brown). Previous week, 
nearly $16,100 ($6.90 top New 


Year’s Eve). Closed Jan. 4 at an 
approximate loss of its entire 
$65,900. investment. 

Makrepolous Secret, Phoenix 
(4th wk; 33 p) (D) ($4.60; 1,150; 
$29,392) (Eileen Herlie). ‘Closed 
Dec. 31, grossing nearly $1,800 (no 
b.o. hike) for that one performance. 


Visit to a Small P 

(C) (49th wk; 388 o) GOteaee 
766; $27,300) (Cyril Ritchard). Pre- 
vious week, over $20,100 ($6.60 top 
New Year’s Eve); last week, nearly 
$14,800. Exited last Saturday (11) 
an $80,000, investaseet oad tegen 
an ’ nv 

i touring Feb. 5. Fins 
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Shows Abroad 


The Happy Man 


London, Dec. 14. 

E. P. Clift & Jack Minster presentation 
of two-act (four scenes) comedy by Hugh 
and Margaret Williams. Stars Williams 
Staged by Minster; decor, Hutchinson 
Scott At Westminster Theatre, London, 
Dec. 13, ’57; $2.35 top. 
Thomas Swinley ......... Hugh Williams 
Sister Timpson .... ee — Gregg 





Nannie ... cas , harpe 
Dr. Hubert Welsh... ... Cyril Raymond 
Mam’selle .............-._ Valerie Taylor 


) ee Wee Doreen Andrew 





In an unpretentious way, there 
is merit in this new comedy by 
Hugh and Margaret Williams, but it 
is for the domestic market and not 
a likely candidate for Broadway. 
Apart from the fact that it gives 
Williams a handy starring vehicle, 
it should also be a profitable under, 
taking for E. P. Clift and Jack 
Minster. 

Instead of a consistent story line, 
the play is more of a character 
study and provides an interesting 
commentary on the problem of 
lonely women who go into service. 
The play itself is helped consider- 
ably by two femme portrayals 
which accents this part of the story. 

“The Happy Man” of the title, 
as played' by Williams, is a fairly 
prosperous stockbroker and as the 
curtain rises, his wife is expecting 
their fourth child. He’s comforted 
by the family nannie and put in his 
slate by the hired, forbidding 
nurse. The family doctor is also 
on hand to give words of advice. 
By the following morning after the 
birth, the French governess is also 
around casting a romantic eye in 
the direction of her employer. 


Although the opening two scenes 
are in light comedy vein, there’s a 
switch in the following scene in 
which the wife (who never appears) 
takes a serious turn for the worse. 
Suddenly, all is gloom. In the sec- 
ond act, however, it’s comedy again 
and it’s almost entirely devoted to 
the way in which the husband plots 
to rid himself of the two unwanted 
women—the nurse and the gov- 
nt steadily drunk to 
pluck up sufficient courage. It’s 
very conventional and the dialog 
is in matching style. So is Williams’ 
starring performance. Everley 
Gregg’s study of the nurse and 
Valerie Taylor's interpretation of 
the governess, however, have gen- 
uine depth. Cyril Raymond makes 
a friendly doctor and Edith Sharpe 
is a typical nannie. Doreen Andrew 
gets a few laughs as a non-Eng:ish- 
speaking Italian maid. Jack Minster 
has staged the piece competently 
and Hutchinson Scott’s set is up to 


standard. ‘ .Myro. 


A Stranger in the Tea 
London, Dec. 30. 


Arts Theatre Club presentation of two- 
act (four scenes) melodrama by Lilian 
and Edward Percy, based on a story by 
Sheridan Le Fanu. Stars Robert Eddison. 
Staged by Jordan Lawrence. Decor by 
Paul Mayo.\ At Arts Theatre, London, 
Dec. 27, ’57; - top. 






... Helen Misener 
Colpoys ne ne : ward Evans 
Effie Eames . .. Pamela Strong 
Richard Jennings .. ... Robert Eddison 
Frank AlleM ....:.cscseus Bernard Brown 





“A Stranger in the Tea,” adapted 
by Lilian and Edward Percy from 
a Sheridan Le Fanu story, is a 
rather dull study of a mentally de- 
ranged clergyman. It relies largely 
for its effect on the interpretation 
of the key role, and fortunately 
Robert Edison does a sterling job 
in the assignment, thereby giving 
the piece atmosphere and quality. 
Even so, it’s hardly good enough to 
rate a transfer for a regular West 
End run. 

The 
team (he was a former Member of 
Parliament under the name of E. P. 
Smith)-have adapted the original 
story rather pedestrian style. 
There is little action, the dialog \s 
mainly unimpressive and the de- 
sired macabre effect is too often 
missing. Yet. thanks to the star 
portrayal, it has chilling moments. 

The piece is set in Victorian 
London and the decor, appropri- 
ately heavy and gloomy, matches 
the plot. The clergyman, a wealthy 


man who takes little interest in his | 


everyday life or his pastoral duties 
but devotes most of his time to 
research, is, apparently, haunted 
by a black monkey “with staring 
red eyes.” 

It's not until he hires a secre- 
tary-assistant and is comforted by 
her that he is freed of the terror, 
but when she refuses to marry him 
his fantasy returns and he becomes 
homicidal. 

Apart from the star portrayal, 
there is useful support from Pa- 
mela Strong as ferme lead, Helen 
Misener as a volubie housekeeper, 
Bernard Brown as her dashing 
nephew and Edward Evans as the 
manservant assigned by the doctor. 
Jordan Lawrence has captured the 
Victoriana atmosphere in his stag- 
ing, but this is anything but a sea- 
sonal entertainment. Myro, 


husband and wife writing | 


Lysistrata 


London, Dec. 27. 

English Stage Co. presentation of two- | 
act comedy by Aristophanes, adapted by | 
Dudley Fitts. Stars Joan Greenwood. | 
Staged by Minos Volanakis; decor, Nicholas | 
Georgiadis; music, Thomas Eastwood. At 


Royal Court Theatre, London, Dec. 27, | 
*57; $2.20 top. 

Lysistrata ... YJoan Greenwood 
Kalonike . Patricia Marmont | 








Myrrhine . . Natasha Parry 

Lampito $ Patricia Burke | 
Kratylla Margo Cunningham | 
Magistrate ........+0..++.- George Benson | 


sacchegeedoossie Gary: Raymond 
Spartan General . ... Robert Cartland | 
Olm Man ‘ . Ronald Barker 

Also Margaret Ashcroft, Gillian Neasen, | 
Tessa Davies, Isla Cameron, Clare Walm- | 
sley, Maxine Holden, Laura Sarti, Phyllia | 
Law, Ruth Morrison, James Grout, John | 
Church, Neil McCarthy, James Donnelly, 








Alexander Harris, David Fitch, John | 
McDonald. 
“Lysistrata”. has been senniene! 


fully kicking around the dramatic | 
arena ever since it was first writ- 
ten hy Aristophanes and state-pro- | 
duced in Athens in 412 B. C. It} 
»remains a bawdy lark, and this new | 
version by American adaptor Dud- | 
ley Fitts, must have strained the 
tolerance of the Lord Chamberlain. 

The audience seemed shocked, 
startled, delighted, titillated and 
convulsed to have the double 
meanings hammered home, and a, 
transfer of the show to a West End | 
commercial theatre should find a 
ready audience. Some clarification 
and a strengthening of the cast 
would be necessary for a Broadway 
onslaught. 

The romp about how the women 
of Greece and Sparta ended the) 
Peloponnesian War by holding out | 
sexully on their husbands and 
lover’s is, according to a program | 
note, a serious Play because it | 
takes war, sex and laughter seri-| 
ously. There is nothing serious | 
about this saucy production, how-| 
ever, and the accent is on humor. | 

A Greek director, Minos Volan- | 
akis, has staged his first comedy | 
and his first London show with | 
imagination. He has blended act-| 
ing, singing, dancing and mime. | 
He has not hired singers and | 
dancers for these effects, but has | 
relied entirely on actors. If, some | 
of the singing seems slightly in- 
adequate, the effect is nevertheless 
lively and fascinating. Nicholas 
Georgiadis’s decor is excellent and | 
Thomas Eastwood has used the! 
+traditional Greek scales and rhy- 
thms for his musical effects. 

The acting is generally first rate, | 
but some of the roles are not 
played overwell individually. As 
Lysistrata, who leads the femme | 
revolt, Joan Greenwood gives an| 
intelligent, appealing performance, | 
but with her characteristically | 
husky voice and her slim, petite 





play as she should, especially in 
the occasional serious scenes. 

Natasha Parry is excellent as the 
wife who teases her husband to the | 
point of distraction and. then) 
flouts him. She and Gary Raymond 
guide this pointed “revue sketch” 
across the flimsiest of thin ice. 

Patricia Burke is a strapping | 
leader of the Spartan women and 
Margo Cunningham expertly leads 
a trio of old women through some 
lively nonsense. They are particu- 
larly good when taking charge of | 
a running chorus. The distaff side 
are attractive and provocative es- 
vecially in the scene when Lysis- 
trata’s girl supporters weaken 
and endeavor to escape from the 
Acropolis to seek amour. 

The men have less opportunity 
and George Benson, an imaginative 
comedian,.makes less of the Mag- 
istrate than might have been ex- 
| pected. tich. | 


;}than the Barrymore. 


formed into a fakir so he can read 
his girl’s mind, holds interest and 
also offers opportunities for plenty 
of musical numbers, including sev- 
eral novelties such as a girl float- 
ing magically in mid-air, the fakir 
lying on a bed of nails, a woman 
being sawed in two and immedi- 
ately afterward the severed halves 
dancing comically in phosphores- 
cent costumes. 

U. S. dancer George Reich stars 
with his troupe and the show's 
accent is on the dance, with the 
company introducing lively cha- 

(Continued on page 76) 


quired a special waiver from the 
take the dual assignment. 


title, dealing with the production 


connected with the Broadway mu 








Legit Followup 


Won't He Get Confused? 


Stage manager Robert Downing will do an unusual double in 
the upcoming Broadway comedy-with-music, “Say, Darling.” He'll 
not only be the general stage manager for the Jule Styne-Lester 
Osterman production, but will resume his old career as an actor 
to play the role of the stage manager in the backstage yarn. It re- 


Actors Equity council for him to 


“Say, Darling” is based on Richard Bissell’s novel of the same 


of a Broadway musical based on 


a bestseller. By what the author insisted was coincidence, @@e char- 
acters in “Say, Darling” were widely identified as actual persons 


sical, “Pajama Game,” which was 


based on Bissell’s own novel, “742 Cents.” 


























| Look Homeward, Angel 


(BARRYMORE THEATRE, N.Y.) 

A house may not be a home, but 
the average New York legit theatre 
is no bed of roses, either. 

What brings up the subject again 
is a visit to the Ethel Barrymore, 
N.Y., where “Look Homeward, An- 
gel” is current. According to the 
premiere notices, the word-of- 
mouth and the queues at the box- 
office, the Ketti Frings play based 
on Thomas Wolfe's classic novel is 
a smash hit, but you can’t prove it 
by one not-too-fastidious theatre- 
goer. ‘ 

The Barrymore, it turns out, can 
be a hothouse in winter, even as 
in summer. The general lounge, 
large and reasonably clean, is oth- 
erwise an eyesore. The lobby was 
too small even in 1928, when the 
house was opened. 

The already-narrow promenade 
in back of the orchestra is further 
narrowed by a concession stand 
near the steps leading to the down- 
stairs lounge. The other night, 
the concessionaire said gruffly, 
“Please don’t stand here unless 
you're buying.” 

While the seats on the floor are 
hard,-closely spaced and thus ex- 
tremely uncomfortable, the bal- 
cony is worse. If the architecture 
were rearranged slightly, the bal- 
cony would really be the gallery; 
it is separated from the mezzanine 
by the usual walkthrough, and the 
geometric rise, while it may not 
be the very sharp 45 degrees, is 
certainly that from a physical or 
visual view. It’s steep. Period. 

The space between the chair and 
the chair-back immediately in front 
is so narrow that an average-sized 
sitter could hardly get through un- 
less his pants were already worn 
shiny. It is impossible, of course, 
to pass anyone who's sitting, and 
even if the sitter does rise to al- 
low passing through, the situation 
is tough. . 

There is no intention here to 


torso, she fails to dominate the | single out the Barrymore—a great writers. Although he never stoops 


name but squeezy theatre. The 
Barrymore is only typical of its 
“big construction” era. The 1920s 
gave birth to, in alphabetical order: 

The Adelphi (ne ye '28; Al- 
vin, ’27; Ambassador, ’21; Broad- 
way (ne Hammerstein’s), '27; Coro- 
net (ne Forrest), ’25; 46th Street, 
°25; Guild, ’25; Imperial, ’23; John 
Golden (ne Masque), '27; Martin 
Beck, ’24; Music Box, '21; National, 
‘21; Royale, ’27; St. James (ne 
Erlanger), '27; Ziegfeld, '27, 

Most of these houses are better 
Age has lit- 
tle to do with it—they simply have 
been renovated from time to time 
as witness the carefully groomed 
Music Box, which is about seven 
years older than the Barrymore. 
In general, too, the musica! thea- 
tres have been modernized, in 
varying degrees. And yet the Bar- 
rymore is hardly any better than 


The Chairs and 


The Lesson 

T. Edward Hambleten & Norris Hough- 
ton production of two one-act dramas by 
Eugene lIonesco, translated by Donald 
Watson. Staged by Tony Richardson; 
scenery, Jesse Beers (setting for “The 
Chairs” based on_ original designs by 
Jocelyn Herbert); lighting. Tharon Mus- 
ser; music and sound effects, John Addi- 
son. Starring Eli Wallach, Joan Plow- 
right, Max Adrian. At Phoenix Theatre, 

N.Y., Jan. 9, °58; $4.60 top. 

THE CHAIRS 


GER WEAR 00 ccceccccovcceess allach 
me Sree Joan Plowright 
OOF cccess Te Kelton Garwood 
THE LESSON 
Ree Paula Bauersmith 
Student .cccccccvesseces Joan Plowright 
Professor ...cscseseeessees Max Adrian 





There’s lively material for legit 
buffs to hash over in this dual-bill 
by Romanian-born Parisian obscu- 
rantist playwright Eugene Ionesco, 
so it seems a suitable vehicle for 
the rather special demands of the 
Phoenix Theatre. It’s hardly like- 
ly to prove a boxoffice cleanup 
even at this off-Broadway location, 
however. 

Ionesco has created something of 
a stir in egghead circles on the Con- 
tinent and in London, writing dou- 
bletalk plays something along the 
lines of Samuel Beckett, the Irish- 
born Parisian author of “Waiting 
for Godot” and the incoming off- 
Broadway entry, “Endgame.” Both 
playwrights tend to be gabby, amus- 
ing and intelligible only by re- 
mote implication. 

The opening entry, “The Chairs,” 
drew considerable praise in Lon- 
don last season, being greeted as 
pretty eloquent and profound by 
some of the deep-thinking critics 
and a small but ratpurous public. 
The second play, “The Lesson,” 
was done last season at a minor- 
league off-Broadway spot, but 
failed to register, presumably be- 
"ion of inferior performance. 





Ionesco is apparently another of 
the Parisian crop of Existentialist 


to being explicit, his general idea 
seems to be a sort of nihilism with 
a leavening of acrid humor. “The 
Chairs,” billed as a tragic farce, 
could conceivably be saying that 
| man is a ludicrous and perhaps 
| pathetic figure whose pretentions 
}to immortality or even significance 
}are sheer nonsense. “The Lesson,” 
| billed as a comic drama, is possi- 
| bly suggesting that human learning 
|is a sort of ritualistic and murder- 
| Ous idiocy. 

| Any such interpretation is guess- 





Off-Broadway Reviews 


Garden District 

John C. Wilson & Warner Le Roy 
presentation of two one-act plays by 
Tennessee Williams. Features Anne Mea- 
cham, Hortense Alden, Eleanor Phelps, 
Robert Lansing, Nanon-Kiam, Alan Mixon, 
Donna Cameron. Staged by Herbert 
Machiz; settings, Robert Soule; costumes, 
Stanley Simmons; lighting, Lee Watson; 
incidential music, Ned Rorem. At York 
Playhouse, N.Y., Jan. 7, °58; $4.50 top 
($6.00 opening). 

SOMETHING UNSPOKEN 
Cornelia Scott Eleanor Phelps 
Grace Lancaster. Hortense Alden 

SUDDENLY LAST SUMMER 
Mrs. Venable H 


Mrs. Holly 

George Holly .... 
Catherine Holly .. 
Sister Felicity 





In a spate of words, imagery 
and horror, Tennessee Williams 
has returned, this time to off- 
Broadway with a pair of one-act 
plays at the newly refurbished 
York Playhouse at 64th St. and 
First Ave. His “Garden District” 
consists of a tenderly tenuous duo- 
log, “Something Unspoken,” and 
another of Williams’ salutes to 
life’s undercurrents of violence, 
“Suddenly Last Summer.” That 
the latter play in particular, for 
all its skill, remains largely objec- 
tive and untouching is primarily 
due to an author’s unalienable 
right to choose his material where 
he finds it, and Williams is still 
uncompromising in the search for 
his special brand of truth. 

Set in the “garden district” of 
New Orleans, both plays share 
Williams’ proclivity for lushness of 
word and phrase. “Something Un- 
spoken” is replete with - hushed 
psychological pressures that never 
quite ‘burst out of their bounds of 
Southern gentility, while “Sudden- 
ly Last Summer” is chockful of 
overt hate, vindictiveness and 
shock. 

John C. Wilson and Warner Le- 
Roy have teamed to provide off- 
Broadway with one of its more 
potent occasions, and in converting 
the former film house to a 299-seat 
theatre they have provided a clean, 
comfortable, attractive auditorium 
with excellent visibility and acous- 
tics. In fact, the place and event 
are Broadway-in-small and the toff 
opening night audience was prob- 
ably off-Broadway’s most opulent 
to date. 

The curtain-raiser, “Something 
Unspoken,” is played with re- 
strained word, action and gesture 
that mean more than they seem. 
As a southern gentlewoman who 





| work, however, for both plays are 
jin terms of elaborately vague sym- 
|bolism, and there could easily be | 
jany number of explanations of the | 

meaning. Not that it matters, for | 
| despite the garrulity of the two| 
| pieces, they are diverting and pro- | 

vide material for plenty of post- | 
| performance palaver. 
| The two shows are expertly done. 


yens for power of woman’s club 
and drawing room, Eleanor Phelps 
has regal stiffness and pomp, while 
Hortense Alden, as her companion 
of 15 years’ bitter sufferance, 
makes her bland-eyed, mincing- 
paced, open-mouthed portrait a 
little gem of reticence. 

In some ways this modest opener 


the miserably inadequate Belasco|London director Tony Richardson | is a surer piece of theatrical crafts- 
(ne Stuyvesant), opened a genera-| has staged them skillfully, with ex-| Nanship than the gaudier after- 


L’Apprenti Fakir 
(The Apprentice Fakir) 
Paris, Dec. 30. 


| tion earlier, in 1907. 

There is this to be said about the 
la at 4 show on the stage of the Barry- 
lax Regnier production of three-act | ithe ’ i 
iM tana wk ie eee more. Either the oe 
Marais, score by Jeff Davis, lyrics by carry to the far reaches ecause 
Soertes Agsavout,, Eizection and chore-| they're the voices of traditional 

y. orge Reich; assistant chore- or a 
ographer, Forest Bonshire: orchestrations troupers (regardless of age) or di 
and musical direction, Pierre Delvincourt, Te@Ctor George Roy Hill has seen 
Jean Gruyer, Jean-Pierre Landreau: | to it that every point, including the 
overpriced $3.60 (more and less) 


scenery and costumes, Jean Marais: sound 
effects, Fred Kiriloff. At Porte Saint- 
Martin Theatre, Paris, Dec. 17, '57 


for the balcony - that’s - really -a- | 


pressive assists in the form of pro-/| Piece. In “Suddenly Orte Summer” 
|vocative settings, particularly the | the author is on a familiar tangent 
ominous, multi-doored background | With a not unfamiliar stock com- 
|for “The Chairs,” based on Joce-| Pany of characters. There are an 
|lyn Herbert’s original London de-| elderly Southern mother of sur- 
sign. An eye-opening element in| face charm and inner spite, a girl 
| both sfiows, also, is the young Bri- | who has lived with and witnessed 
|tish actress, Joan Plowright, who| horror until her sanity is at ques- 
|lives up to her advance billing as| tion, relatives to whom the girl's 
|a versatile character comedienne. | Sanity means a cash difference, a 
_For the initial bill, Miss Plow-| description of bruisingly ugly 
|right portrays a crone in the mid- | death such as Williams has a talent 


Jack Payne, Corinne Reichel. Carl Jeffrey, 
George Dintrans, Claudie Bourlon, Luis 
Bernardo, Karine Fanger, Freddy Klee- 
baur, Rolande Remoncourt, Antonin ce 
Rosa, France Arnell, Bernadette Casse, 
Michel Lindner, Janette Montreuil, Domi- 
nique . Diard, eon Benhamou, Robert 
Bestoso, Claude Richard. 








This clever, chic up-to-the-min- 
jute musical is a revelation for 
| Paris, having something of the 
; tempo of top U. S. shows rather 
| San the schmaltz of the old Vien- 
| nese operettas. It’s probably the 
best new tuner seen here since the 
jlocal visit of “Porgy and Bess” 
four years ago. It’s already a smash 
here and, as the company is pre- 
| dominately American, it’s an ap- 
| parent candidate for Broadway. 

The show’s book is by film-legit 
{star Jean Marais, who also de- 
|signed the handsome, ingenious 
| scenery and costumes. The story, 


(involving a youth who is trans-, 


of 
Cast; George Reich, Ursula Kubler. | g ry se rj Fi i 
Lucien Mars, Jamie Bauer, Nicole gallery —" ae hear w hat + — 
Croisilles, Paul Perley, Francoise Gres, ©- 1€ ig stentorians—anc 


|thanks to them, one and all—are 


the principals, Jo Van Fleet, whpse 
small stature belies her vocal belt- 
ing; the 
who, in a bombastic role, to be 
sure, manages to articulate in a 
manner to carry to the pews bear- 
ing the peasant customers, and 
young Anthony Perkins and the 
rest. 

Every once in a while the pro- 
fessional aisle-sitters should catch 
the premieres from the balcony. 
They will see how the other half 
lives, especially in the tottering, 
tatterdemalion houses. They might 
then think considerably less of 
some of the articles for which they 
may otherwise rave. 

If going to the theatre is a joyful 


practice, it could be more so with | 


even a minimum of creature com- 
forts to square the notelowly price 
of admission, Trau. 


Britisher Hugh Griffith, | 


90’s, and she’s not only convincing, 
but both comic and touching as | 
|she totters in and out bringing | 
chairs for the invisible guests who | 
arrive for her senile husband's life- | 
long-anticjpated message to man-| 
kind. For the second play, the ac- | 
tress is a bright-faced, gleaming- | 
eyed, eager student of about 15, | 
with a fabulous grasp of addition 
and multiplication and not the 
slightest ability to do subtraction. | 
She leaps out the window of what 
appears to be a lighthouse for the | 
next-to-final moment of the first | 
play and is murdered by her de- 
ménted tutor as the climax of the | 
second. All quite grisly and not | 
bad fun. 
| Eli Wallach is plausible and/| 
|deftly amusing as the ancient | 
; Spouse of “The Chairs” and Max | 
| Adrian provides the momentum | 
| and dire flavor as the manical pro- 
jfessor of “The Lesson.” Hobe, 


for evoking. 

Apart from the playwright's 
clear skill at creating mood, atmos- 
phere, suspense, there are a couple 
of noteworthy acting jobs that help 
the play achieve solar plexus im- 
pact. One is Miss Alden’s image of 
a_semi-paralyzed mother whose 
idolization of her poet son led to 


| his certain doom, the other Anne 


Meacham’s picture of a young 
woman who was drawn to the son 
(her cousin) in fascination, who 
traveled abroad with him and be- 
came the procurer his mother had 
been and whose graphic tale of his 
death is the crux of the play. Mov- 
ing rapidly from broken babbling 
to coherence and ‘back again, from 
controlled emotion to anguished 
cries for help, Miss Meacham gives 
a valuable performance. 

Robert Soule has designed the 
sets, surrounding the first play 


(Continued on page 79) 
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Legit Bits 


An untitled drama by Edward | Jan, 25 from the touring produc- 
Chodorov, optioned by Metro in a) tion of “Waltz of the Toreadors.” | 


pre-production deal, is slated for| 
Broadwa 


| 


George Brandt, whose touring | 


production by studio; production of “Cat on a Hot Tin} 


TIP Syndicate Starts 


By Picking 4 B.0. Hits 


Theatrical Interests Plan, Inc., 


has started its first season as a/ 
legit investment firm with a streak | 


exec Sidney Phillips, association) Roof” is currently playing Boston, | of winners. The group has had four 
with Bertram Bloch and Edythe! has also gone into the souvenir| hits in its first four ventures on 


Latham (Mrs. Bloch). | 

Betty Field will succeed Paulette | 
Goddard. as Melvyn Douglas’ co-| 
star in the touring “Waltz of the| 
Toreadors.” She'll join the com- 
pany Jan. 27 in Philadelphia. | 

“Present Laughter,” in which) 
Noe! Coward plans to alternate on) 
the Coast with “Nude With Vio- 
lin,” will be presented on Broad- 
way during the final week of the| 
actor - author’s appearance in| 
“Nude” at the Belasco Theatre. 
The revival will be presented for 
five performances Feb. 6-8, with | 
Eva Gabor joining the production. | 
Members of tne “Nude” cast will 
round out the company. Luba Ma-| 
lina, who's appearing in “Nude” | 
will not make the trek to the Coast. | 
Her understudy Avril Gentles will, 
take over her assignment. 


Myron McCormick has returned | 


to the national company of “NO | pn 


Time for Sergeants” in the role he | 
eriginated in the Broadway pro-| 
duction of the comedy. He had suf- | 
fered a heart attack last September | 
and was succeeded in the show by 
King Calder. 

Charles Korvin had to cancel a 
scheduled appearance in “The| 


Happy Time” at the Fred Miller} 97_ 
Theatre, Milwaukee, because of al 27 - 


back injury suffered while rehears- | 


ing. Jules Munshin replaced him 57). 


in the show, which opened Monday | 
(13) and continues through Feb. 1.) 


| Square (5-8-56); closes next Sunday 
| (19). 


|(40 performances). 


| Cricket (11-26-57); closed Jan. 5 (48 | 
| performances). 


program business. His first sou- 
venir »ooklet was for the recent 
Broadway musical ‘“Rumple.” 


Off-Broadway Shows 


(Opening date in parenthesis) | 
Brothers Karamazov, Gate (12-6-. 
) 





Clerambard, Rooftop (11-7-57). 
Garden District, York (1-7-58). 
Iceman Cometh, Circle in the 


ulius Caesar, Shakespeare- 
wrights (10-23-57); cleses Feb. 2. 

Threepenny Opera, de Lys (9-25- | 
55). : 

Tobias & Angel, Theatre East} 
(1-2-58). 
Winkelberg, Renata (1-14-58). 

Closed Last Fortnight 

In Good King Charles’ Golden | 
ays, Downtown (1-24-57); closed | 
Jan, 5 (395 performances). 

Pale Horse, Pale Rider, Jan Hus | 
(12-9-57); closed last Sunday (12) | 





Palm Tree in a Rose Garden, 





Purple Dust, Cherry Lane (12- | 
6); closed Jan. 5 (430 perform- | 
nces). 
Simply Heavenly, Renata (11-8- | 
closed abruptly Jan. 1. The} 
management cancelled-a scheduled 
moveover to the smaller Sullivan 


Broadway. Actually, the shows | 


haven't paid off yet, but they're 


playing to sellout ‘business and are | 


regarded a cinch to earn substan- 
tial profits. 

The quartert ‘of shows, in the 
order of their arrival on Broadway 
and with the amount of the TIP 
investment listed parenthetically, 
are “Jamaica” (Around $3,000), 
“Look Homeward, Angel” ($10,000), 


|“Dark at the Top of the Stairs” 
($3,000) and ‘‘Music Man’’ 
($10,000). 


TIP also has an investment in 
“Two for the Seesaw,” which opens 
tomorrow night (Thurs.) at the 


Booth Theatre, N. Y., with Henry | 


Fonda as star, The corporation's 
stake in it is $3,200. Another 


$5,700 has been invested by the | 
firm in the upcoming Broadway im- | 


portation of the British production 
of “Summer of the 17th Doll.” 


Shows Abroad 


Continued from page 74 

















The Apprentice Fakir 
cha-chas, rock ’n’ roll and Jerome 
Robbins style choreography. The 
Jeff Davis music is lively, as are 
the lyrics by pop crooner Charles 
Aznavour, and Reich has done an 





Lorella ValMery has succeeded Street Playhouse, N. Y., when Ac- | excellent job of staging and chore- 
the ailing Anne Sloper as p.a. for) tors Equity refused to permit a re-| 98raphy, assisted by Forest Bon- 
the bus-and-truck touring company | duction in the number of Equity | Shire. 


of “No Time for Sergeants.” 


|members in the cast. The musical, | 


Claude Dauphin, who was orig- which ran for 169 performances, 
inally scheduled to bow out of his! originally preemed last May 23 at | 
starring assignment in the Off-|\the 85th Street Playhouse, N. Y.,| 
Broadway production of “Cleram-| where it was forced to close after | 


bard” next Feb. 1, will continue 
with the show until April 1, with 
an option of two weeks notice 
thereafter. ; 

Sam Saul, longtime souvenir 
program salesman, went into Mt. 
Sinai Hospital, N.Y., last week for 
an operation. 

Script revisions in ‘Sunrise at 
Campobello,” during its current 
pre-Broadway tryout have elim- 
inted the role played by Virginia 
Kaye. : 

Earle Hyman will play the title 
role in “Everyman Today,” Walter 
Sorell’s modern morality drama, 
which will be presented at the 
James Memorial Hall of the Union 
Theological Seminary, N. Y., to- 
night (Wed.) and next Wednesday 
(22) evening. Sandwiched in be- 
tween wilk be an afternoon per- 
formance next Sunday (19) at the 
Phoenix Theatre, N. Y. 

Eliiott Silverstein has taken 
over as director of the incoming 
Broadway production of “Maybe 
Tuesday,” succeeding Paul Stew- 
art 


| 





Alternations on the Globe Thea- 
tre, N.Y., are now expected to be 
completed March 1. 


Theatre, N. Y., production of “The 
Infernal Machine,” under the di- 
rection of Herbert Berghof. 

The scheduled production of. 
Jack Dunphy’s “Light a Penny) 
Candle” at the Circle in the 
Square, N.-Y., has been indefinitely 
postponed. 

Rory Harrity and John Alexan- 
der have succeeded Conrad Janis 
and Edward Andrews, respectively, 
in “Visit to a Small Planet,” which 
ended its Broadway run last Satur- 
day (11), prior to embarking on a 
road tour Feb. 5. 

Marsha Hunt has replaced Kaye 
Lyder in the Broadway production 
of “Tunnel of Love,” while Maxine 
Stuart has succeeded Hildy Parks 
in the comedy. 

Elenna Fraser, British legit-tv 
actress, has joined her lawyer hus- 
band in Vancouver, B. C., where 
they intend to reside. 

Mildred Natwick has been set 
for the upcoming Broadway pro- 
duction of “The Day the Money 
Stopped.” 

Paulette Goddard will withdraw 
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| almost slip into the grand old-thea- 


| depicts this drunken wastrel with 
June Havoc and John Kerr will 4 Savage intensity that follows > 

in the upcoming Phoenix | dark masochiatic mood of O'Neill's 

Ree. a  medutn 'diatribe. All the part’s complex 
| facets are commanded skilfully in | 
| his pyrotechnical performance. 








TOP NEW ENGLAND STAR 
SUMMER THEATRE 
BAR — RESTAURANT — INN 


For tease fully equipped money mak. 
ing season last year producer retiring 


Write or Wire Box V-115-58 
Variety, 154 W. 46thiSt., N. Y. 36 














GAL FRIDAY 


Have 10 years experience with Broad- 





way Productions and Stock. Keen 
knowledge business m it and 
administration. Salary open Call 


JUdson 6-7488 or write B-x V-113 58, 
Variety, 154 West 46th Street, New 
Verk 3%, #. ¥. 











| 44qperformances, because of build- | 


ing violations. It moved to Broad- | 


| way, and ran for 62 performances | 
| at the Playhouse, then reopened at | 


the Renata, where it ran for 63) 
more performances. 








Shows Out of Town 





Long Day’s Journey 
Into Night 
whispery at times, it carries a far- | 
reaching anguish in baring her | 
secrets and shame. 
What distinguishes this actress’ 





work is her vivid pantomimic abil-| , 


ity. Her cunningness to secure) 
morphine, her pitifully childish} 
flights into fancy and her Ophelia- 
like scene are done with a striking 
flexibility. Her tremulous gestures 


ter style of acting, yet her tech- 
nique seems consistently believable 
in this elusive role. 

Ray Poole, as the eldest son, 





Chet_Leaming, as the youngest | 
poetic brother representing the} 
playwright, portrays him intelli-| 
gently in a rather tight modern 
style. His brooding pose appears as 
one-dimensional as his diction until 
the big confessional scene en- 
courages him to get more dramatic. 
Liz Thackston is okay as a stenciled 
Irish house maid who flits around 
the drab summer home. Pullen. 


British Shows 


(Figures denote opening dates) 


LONDON 
At Drop of Hat, Foriune (1-24-57. 
Bells Ringing, Coliseum (11-14-57). 
Boy Proeee.\ Synchem’s (12-1-53) 
Bride & Bachelor, Duchess (12-19-56). 
*Dear Delinquent, Aldwych (6-5-57). 
Dinner With Family, New (12-10-57). 
Ory Rot. Whitehall &-31-54) 
Eqg, Saville (10-24-57) 
Flowering Cherry, Haymarket (11-21-57) 
For Amusement Only, Apollo (6-5-56) 
Free As Air, Savoy (6-6-57). 
Grab Me a Gondola, Lyric (12-26-56). 
Happiest Mill., Cambridge (11-15-57). 
Happy Man, Westminster (12-13-57), 





As male lead, Reich has charm 


and stage presence, and handles | 


three songs nicely enough, while 
Jamie Bauer, Nicole Croisilles and 
Ursula Kubler also register as 
singer-dancers and George Din- 
trans, Paul Perley, 
and Jack Payne are standout 
dancers. Curt. 





Touring Shows 
( Jan. 13-26) 


eas Mame (2d Co.)—Shubert, Bost. 
red 


Back to Methuselah (trvout) (Tyrone 
Power, Faye Emerson, Arthur Treacher) 
—Mungicipal 


Aud., Savannah, Ga, (43); | 
Tower, Atlanta (14-15): Wescott Aud., 
Tallahassee, Fla. (16); Civie. New Orleans 
(17-19); Municipal Aud., Shreveport. La. 
(21); Robinson Memorial Aud., Little 
Rock. Ark (22); Ellis Aud., Memphis, 
(23-24); Temple. Birmingham (25) 
Body Besutiful (tryout) — Erlanger, 


Philly (13-18, moves ta N.Y.) ( vi 
in VAR'ETY, Jan. 1, °58). —— 
Canadian Players—Fairchild Aud., East 
ansing. Mich. (13-14); Western Michigan 
U. Aud., Kalamazoo (15): Cohn Aud., 
Evanston, Ill. (16); Purdue U. Aud.,, 
Lafayette, Ind. (17); St. Mary-of-the-Woods 
(Ind.) College Aud. (8): Manchester Col- 
lege Aud., North Manchester, Ind. (20); 
Contemporary Club, Indianapolis (21); 
nee oo State College Aud., 
Svrinefield (23); Music 1, ity 
Mo, _ Hall, Kansas City, 
at on_a Hot Tin Roof (Vi yi — 
belo ooten (13-25). - a 
ou even (trvout) (Ralph Meeker, 
Martha Scott)—Shubert. ew Slaven as. 
18); Locust, Philly (20-25), 


Damn Yankees (N.Y. Co )—Mosque, 
Altoona, Pa. (18)f Capitol, Binghamton 
(20); Palace, Albany (21): State, Syra- 


cuce (29); Palace, Youngstown (23-25). 

Day the Money Stopped (tryout) (Rich- 
ard _ Basehart)—Playhouse, Wilmington 
(22-95), 

Diary of Anne Frank (Joseph Schif- 
kraut)—Hartman, Cotur-hus (13-15); Mem 9- 
rial Aud.. L’ville (16-19); St. 
Louis (20-25). 

Happiest Millionaire (Walter Pideeon)— 


American, 


Lycevm, Mpls. (15-19); Pabst, M’wkee 
(21-25) 
Interlock (tryout) (Celeste Holm, 


Maximillian Schell, Rosemary Harris)— 
Playhouse. Wilmington (16-18); ion 
md ge = iy g' 8); National, 
Pe Day’s Journey Into Night (2d Co.) 
ay Bainter, Anew McMaster)—Erl: : 
cw asan er)—Erlanger 


Much Ado About Nothina (Katharine 


Hevburn, Alfred Drake)—Riviera, Det. 
(3-25). 

My Ealr Lady (2d Co.) (Brien Aherne, 
Anne Rovers)—Shubert, Chi (12-25). 


No Time for Sergeants (N.Y. Co)— 
Aveock Aud Greensboro, N.C. (13); 
Ovens Aud., Charlotte. N.C. (14): Munici- 
pal Aud., Asheville. N.C. (16); Townshio 
Aud., Columbia. S.C. (17-18); Bell Aud. 
Augusta, Ga. (19): And., Savannah (20); 
Tower. Atlenta (22-25). 

No Time for Sergeants (2d Co.)—Nixon, 
Pitt. (12-25) 

Oh 


(12-95 





House by Lake, York’s (5-9-56). 
Kidders, Arts (11-12-57) 

Lovebirds, Adelphi 4-20-57) 
Mousetrap, Ambassadors (11-25-52) 
New Crazy Gang, Vic. Pal. (12-18-56). 
Nude With Violin, Globe (11-7-58) 
Odd Man In, St. Martin’s (7-16-57) 
Paddle Own Canoe, Criterion (12-4-57) 
Plaisirs De Paris, Wales (4-20-57). 
Rape of Belts Picadilly (12-12-57), 
Repertory, Old Vic (9-18-57). 

Roar Like a Dove, Phoanix (9-25-57). 
Saiior Beware, Strand (2-16-55) 

Satad Days, Vaudeville (8-5-54) 

Sat. Night at Crown, Garrick (9-9-57). 
Share My Lettuce, Comedy (9-25-57). 
Stranger in the Sea, Arts (12-27-57). 
Tempest, Drury Lane (12-5-57) 
Tunnel of Love, Majesty’s (12-3-57). 
*Transfer from Westminste? 


SCHEDULES OPENINGS 


Lady at Wheel, Lyric Hamm. (1-23-58). | 
Iceman Cometh, Arts (1-29-52). 
Cat on Hot Tin Roof. Comery (1-30.58) 


CLOSED LAST WEEK 
Be My Guest, Wint. Gard. (12-11-57). 


Portofine (tryout) 
Helen Gellacher 
lanver. Phillv (25) 

Rivalry (tryout) 
| Agnes Moorehord, 
} hans Music Hall. 


Georre Guetarv, 
Rebert Strauss)—Er- 


(Ravmond Massey, 
Mortin Gahelb—Klein- 
Buffalo (13): Central 


| H_S., Svracnse (14): E>stmen, Rochester | 
5); Reneslear Polvtechnic Institute, 
Trov (16); Symphony Hall. Boston (17-18): 


Veterans Memerial. Providence (9M): Shy 
| bert, NF (21-25) (Reviewed in VARIETY 
| Oct. 9, 57) 
| | Seperate T-bles (Eric Portm-n. Geral- 
| dine Pave)—Bleckstone. Chi (15-25). 

Sunrice -t Campohelia (trvont) (Rolnh 
| Rellamv)—Farreact Philly (17.95) (Re- 
viewed in VARTFRY'V. Jan. 1. °58) 
|. This 's Goonte (trvovt) (Kim Hovnter, 

| James Daly)—MecCarter. Princeton (23-95). 
|. Tunnel of Lave (Tommy Nenren, Wil- 
| liem Rishen—Aleazar, S. F. (12-25), 

Waltz of the Toreaders (Melvyn Doue- 
lec Goddard)—Shubert, Det. 
a2 5 L 

Winecbura, hin (trvort) MDorcthy 
MeGuire, James Whitmore, Leon Ames)— 
| Colonial, Boston (13-25). 


Paulette 


Carl Jeffrey | 


Maybe Tuesd4y (tryout) — Shwhert, | 
Wash. .(12-25) (Reviewed in VARIETY. 
Jan. 1. °58). 

Middle of the Nioht (Edward Robinson) 
~a ne Wash. (13-18). 

as a Fella— , 
nan Ppy e Hanna Cleve. 


Captain (tryout)—Shubert, Philly | 
5) 


Dance Reviews 


Inbal of Israel 

Sol Hurok & America-Israel Cultural 
Foundation presentation. Choreography 
and production by Sara Levi-Tanai. At | 
Martin Beck Theatre, N.Y., Jan. 6, 68; at | 
$4.80 top. 


A band-of 19 dancing, singing, 
chanting, miming, flute and tam- 
bourine-playing entertainers from 
Tel Aviv, after break-in dates last 
| spring in Europe, “made it big” 
upon opening Jan. 6 at Manhattan’s 
Martin Beck Theatre, under the 
pennants of Sol Hurok. Following 
a three-week engagement the 
troupe will tour as far as Los An- 
geles. It will run with the tail wind 
of strong New York art reviews, 
with offbeat appeal for dance buffs 
generally, and sure to enjoy the 
| sentimental, religious, patriotic, 
publicity and theatre party sup-| 
port of the whole Zionist apparatus 
in America. 

Americans have seen lots of for- 
eign dance groups in recent years 
—Spanish, Jugoslav, Scotch, Hindu, 
Balinese, Basque, British, Danish, 
French, Austrian. Ideally, all such 
companies hope to cover costs by 
boxoffice sale. In fact, many have 
| been subsidized in one way or an- 
| other. Typically, such companies 
| are recognized as goodwill missions 
| for the fatherland. Inbal will al- 
| Stat certainly. indirectly stimulate 





State of Israel bond sales, a per- 
|ennial U.S. Jewish community ac- 
| tivity. But the big news is that the 
company is an artistic success, one 
of the most clean-cut in this en- 
tertainment genre. 

These are not European nor Pal- 
estinian Jews, but Yemenites re- 
turned to Israel after some 2,000 
years in southern Arabia. Intense- 
ly brunette, bearded, tending to be 
swarthy and _ sun-baked, with 
gleaming white teeth, they have 
bounce, elevation and stamina in 
abundance. Where the ancient and 
the contemporary come together is 
not an essential trade paper spec-| 
ulation. 


| creation of olden folkways. Broad- 


way’s own Jerome Robbins and) ¢p, 


Anna Sokolow had unmeasured (as 
to extent) participation 
American premiere staging, though | 
| all credit belongs basically to, and 
|is accorded Mrs. Sara Levi-Tanai, | 
|founder, producer and choreogra-| 
| pher. 

|. The net of what takes place on} 
| the Stage is vigorous, fresh, some-| 
| times comical, once or twice corny, | 
| occasionally outrageously chauvin-| 
| istic, but disarmingly and beguil- | 
ingly so. Above all, the opening 
night audience saw a best perform- 
ance, screwed tight to shut out 
cultural ennui, a hazard of these 
undertakings. 

It would be loose labelling to 
speak of Yemenite dance-chant as 
“typically” Jewish. Rather this is 
“typically” earthy. The spirit is 
| joyous; a little primitive and ar- 
chaic, definitely sentimental, but 
always there is a pervading sense 
of roots and growth, of ancient 
customs and lively youth. 
| Viewing the quaint, half-mysti- 
j cal, half-droll “Yemenite * Wed- 
| ding” which constitutes the second 
lof the three program segments, it 
lis easy to agree with Peter Ver-| 
|non, Variety's Tel Aviv corres- 
| pondent, who said in last week’s 
Anniversary Edition that culture 
in modern Israel is characterized | 
by (a) Biblical themes and (b) new 
companies. This impression is 
strong, too, in “Song of Deborah” 
|} and “Queen of Sheba.” 

The titles of the “modern” inter- 
ludes, “In the Footsteps of the 
Flock” and “Leaping Flames” sug-| 
gest the ballet idiom of a pastoral 
people, healthy and close to na- 
ture. “Shabbot Shalom,” danced | 
by the top-billed pair, Margalith 
Oved and Meir Ovadia, is a Val- 
entine to conjugal love. 

Costumes (ancient). 
(sparse but varied) and the partly, ' 


scenery | 


original and partly derivative mu- 
sic (mostly off-stage) have the cael 
siderable virtues of subordinating 
themselves to the total expression 
|of group feeling. Arabic sources are 
acknowledged and it is hardly sur- 
prising that African and Oriental 
| touches show through. It is part 
| of the promotional potential of this 
company that there is so much to 
|note, compare, speculate upon and 
characterize. 

| The ensemble is without stars in 





| the usual sense, and it» might be 
| questionable justice to single out 
| individuals. Let it be recorded that 
| the company is exotically mounted, 
| tightly disciplined and that it man- 
| ages considerable change of pace 
|and versatility within the folkloric 
| frame (such troupes sometimes run 
| down in the second half of the 
bill; this one does not). 

| For the premiere, a mixed na- 
| tionality audience had obviously 
infiltrated from the United Nations 
They saw a superb show. Land. 





|captious point remains. 


in the| file ballet buffs. 


; $30,000). 


' 


Gounod Symphony 
(N. Y. CITY BALLET) 
Put off twice, once on a question 
of. money (could Lincoln Kirstein 


find it?), and once on a question 
of time (meaning the need for 
more rehearsal), “Gounod Sym- 


phony” when finally unveiled last 
Wednesday (8), was a $30,000 gam- 
ble and a 20-minute question mark. 
The late-season premiere amounts 
to a break-in for next year’s reper- 
tory, The appeal of the ballet it- 
self, set to a neglected symphony 
(D Major) only played in N. Y. in 
1955, 100 years after its composi- 
tion, will probably be limited. 

Two points: (a) as seen, with 
uncertainties aplenty in the corps 
de ballet, this is a “busy” rather 
than a satisfying spectacle and (b) 
as seen; it rests too much on Maria 
Tallchief. She is glorious, but the 
Much of 
the time the stage is “‘crowded ” 
emphasis required, with 10 ma‘e 
dancers squiring 20 femmes and 
getting pretty intricate in the pro- 
cess, almost like a gymnasium drill 
team. 

The music itself is light and 
frolicsome, but of petit-point de- 
tail. That choreographer George 
Balanchine has picked up an em- 
broidery “motif.” highly stylized, 
even occasionally archaic (the 
scenery is as close to corn as this 
austere company is likely to hang) 
all adds up to a shov®piece that 
will undoubtedly improve with 
work, but may not be worth all the 
bother. 

Miss Tallchief’s partner is yes- 
terday’s promising, today’s ma- 
turing major talent, Jacques 
d’'Amboise. This is a good credit 
for him, though he has none of 
the bright opportunities given Miss 
Tallchief. In final summation it is 
a showcase for her. The probable 
popularity in the Center’s reper- 
tory of 40-odd items of “Gounod” 
will, at a guess, be largely in rela- 


|tion to that single fact. If this 

There is seemingly much mod-) hardly 
ern theatrical telescoping of chore-| has 
ography along with authentic re-| chine scored a choreographic coup. 


reauires apology, neither 
the high-standarded Balan- 
For close students of technique 
ere is probably much more in 
“Gounod” than for the rank-and- 
Land. 





Tables’ Boff $29,800, L.A. 
New Record for House 


Los Angeles, Jan. 14. 
“Separate Tables” racked up a 
new house record at the Hunting- 
ton Hartford Theatre last week in 
the final frame of its two and one- 
half week run at the 1.024 seater. 
Tally hit $29,800 for the eight per- 


| formances, topping the record set 


in August, 1956, when “Inherit the 
Wind” got $28,500. 

“Tables” grossed $23,800 
previous week. 


‘Diary’ Healthy $30,000 
In 7 at Mpls. and M’wkee 


Milwaukee, Jan. 14. 

“Diary of Anne Frank” grossed 
a good $30,000 last week in seven 
performances at the Pabst Theatre 
here and one performance the pre- 
vious Sunday (5) at the Lyceum, 
Minneapolis. The take at the Pabst 
for the Joseph Schildkraut-starrer 
was $25,600. 

The single performance at the 
Lyceum, where the play grossed 
$26,900 for eight performances the 
previous Week, accounted for 
$4,400. 


Canadian Ballet, $15,915 


Toronto, Jan. 14. 
In for the first of a four-weeks’ 
tenure at\‘the Royal Alexandra 
here, the National Ballet of Can- 
ada pulled a fair gross last week, 
bolstered by theatre parties. The 


the 








‘faves were the four-act ballets of 
|““Nuteracker” and “Swan Lake.” 


Estimate for Last Week 
National Ballet of Canada, Royal 
Alexandra (lst wk) ($3.50; 1,525; 
Held its own by gross- 
ing $15,915 on first stanza of four- 
week engagement. 














MAN FRIDAY 


available immediately. Can type, take 
shorthand, drive, etc. Background: 
Theatre, Films, TV, Radio, Newspaper, 
Magazine, Advertising, Literary, etc. 
Production, Publicity and Promotion. 
Age 31. Box V-106 Variety, 154 W 
46th St. New York. 














New Off-Broadway 
Theatre Company 


Established Director with 
seeks 


now being formed. 
3 new scripts, terrific movie potential, 
co-producer, active or silent. Write P.O. Box 
1489, Grand Central Station, N.Y. 17, N.Y. 
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John Fox’s Court Bookings 

John Fox, former publisher if 
he defunct Boston Post, had a bad 
dav in the Pemberton Square 
Courthouse, Boston, Xmas. week. 
He was arrested twice within a few 
hours and locked up for an hour. 
Fox was arrested first in connec- 
tion with his repeated fai.ure to 
appear in Suffolk Superior Court 
to plead to 93 indictments accusing 
him of failing to pay $27,000 in 


second arrest came when he got 
lost in the subbasement of the 
courthouse and was attempting to 
leave the building. This was in con- 
nection with a judgment of $10,- 
090.34 which was obtained against 
him last March 15. 

The bad day at Boston began 
when Fox failed to show up at the 


courthouse at 10 a.m. Later, Fox's 
attorney said he would arrive at 
1 pm. Judge Jesse Morton, who 


had been waiting, left for lunch. 
Fox arrived at 1:07 and was nabbed 
on a capias. He was taken to the 
prisoner's dock on the mezzanine 
floor. After spending an hour in 
the dock, Fox was taken before 
Judge Morton. | 

Fox was allowed to stand mute, 
protesting his right of appeal to 
Massachusetts Supreme _ Court. 
Judge Morton ordered a plea of in- 
nocent entered and released the 
ex-publisher in $5,000 bail. (Fox 
was named in 93 indictments with 
299 counts, for alleged nonpayment 
of back wages to Boston Post em- 
ployes). Fox, freed in bail, rushed 
from the courtroom and tried io 
leave the courthouse by a side dour, 
but lost his way and wound up in 
the subbasement where he was 
again nabbed, this time by a con- 
stable with a capias issued last Nov. 
14 

Fox was then taken before 
Municipal Court Chief Justice 
Elijah Adlow for a hearing. The 
judge was informed the original 
$10,000 judgment was now down 
to $5,262. Fox’s attorney then 
turned over $1,262 in cash, reduc- 
ing Fox's alleged indebtedness to 
an even $4,000. Judge Adlow 
purged Fox of contempt and re- 
leased him from custody after rul- 
ing that Fox must pay the balance 
by next March 30. 





‘Wizard of Oz’ Not Banned 

Recent reference to the serializa- 
tion of L. Frank Baum's “Wizard of 
Oz” in the Detroit Times so that 
“children can judge the book for 
themselves” erratumed in stating 
that “Wizard” has been banned in 
the Detroit Public Library.’ Ralph 
Ulveling, director of public libra- 
ries in Detroit, states that three 
copies of the book are available ih 
the stack collection of the main 
library, though not in the chil- 
dren's libraries or branches. 

“Wizard,” he said, “had eutlived 
a useful purpose in promoting 
reading for children” and over 30 
years ago, the decision had been 
made to let the old copies wear out 
without replacing them though 
keeping three copies “for the rec- 
ord.” “This is not banning; it is 
selection,” Ulveling states. 





Court, Fumbled ‘Obscenity’? 

“If the court wants to make the 
point that any matter having any 
social importance cannot be sup- 
pressed as obscene, then it may be 
on the track of a better way than 
now exists to identify and suppress 
straight pornography. But so far 
it has fumbled,” the Boston Herald 
said in an editorial “The Court's 
Obscenity Dilemma” Saturday (11). 

“In a decision handed down 
last June the United States Su- 
preme Court decided that ‘obscen- 
ity is not within the area of con- 
stitutionally protected speech or 
press.’"’ the editorial stated. “The 
reason why it is not, Justice Bren- 











, Rerted a divorce case 
| charges of impropriety. 
| “The Virginia courts held that 
jalthough court records are ordi- 
,narily privileged, the privilege dis- 


involving 


| appeared if papers published court | first attempt of us Insulis to strike | SUDJect. 


‘matter that was ‘obscene.’ Refu- 
| Sal to take the case implies neither 
|approval nor disapproval of the 
| Virginia decision. But in letting 
that decision stand, the Supreme 


certainty. 

| “The ‘obscene’ matter i: 
|instance was court news. li had 
enough social importance so that 
|the trial judge admitted it to the 
record. To suppress it under stand- 
ards of what has ‘prurient inter- 
jest’ in the community was closing 
one part of the judicial process 
from public inspection. Maybe a 
small part it was, but still enough 
|to establish ‘the slight redeeming 
| social importance’ of Justice Bren- 
nan’s decision. It indicates a flaw 
|in the court’s reasoning. 

“The test of ‘prurient interest’ 
|is also troublesome, Professor Wal- 
iter Gellhorn (Columbia Law) 
quotes in the new Columbia Univer- 
sity Forum some sociological inves- 
tigations of adolescent boys. These 


revealed that such unlikely experi- | 


| ences as taking school tests, receiv- 
ing grade cards and listening to 
the ‘Star Spangled Banner’ had 
aroused lustful thoughts. 

| “The local standards of prurient 
|interest have worked to take be- 
;yond the realm of constitutional 
protection the writings of Ernest 
Hemingway, William Faulkner, 
James Joyce, Sinclair Lewis, Eu- 
gene O'Neill, John Dos Passos and 
Erich Remarque. Does this mean 
that these are without the slight- 
est redeeming social importance?” 





|Court leaves a large area of un-| 
wages to employes of the Post. His | 


pression in print that Insull or his | this study. Naturally, it is partisan Medicine Hat (Alta.) News since 


father, Samuel Sr., who died in 
1938, were convicted of crimes or 
were imprisoned as a result of the | 


in the extreme. 
Book does not offer much new 
historical information. But the 


1942, retired Jan, 1. His successor 
is Fred M@Guinness, assistant pub- 
lisher since 1955. Osborne joined 


Insull empire's collapse during the | work moves with a curious vitality | the News in 1912. 


| depression. 


| tric power empire. 
| Insull said the suit “marks the 


| back at a 25 year unorganized but 
consistent campaign to vilify us.” 
;. Among the defendants are the 
New York World Telegram and/ 
Sun and its editor, Roy W. How-| 
ard; Prof. Arthur M. Schiéesinger | 


The suit holds that | that sometimes obtains when one | ! N 
neither Insull was ever convicted | human being becomes totally ab-|son, continues his byline writing, 
|; of crime in connection with the | sorbed in another. This may be the his latest piece, on San Juan’s La 
collapse of their midwestern elec-| best of latter-day Bernhardt books | Fortaleza 
| because it so vividly recreates the appearing in last Sunday's (12) 


personal aspects of its legendary 
Rodo. 





Chile Tough On Beok Imports 

Chile which has been in an eco- 
nomic hassle for several years is 
seeking Ao; hang oy to iaus dol- 
lars by discouraging imports 
through requiring heavy deposits 


Bill Ornstein, Metro’s trade liai- 


(Governor’s Mansion), 
Herald Tribune travel section. 

, yd ay Press ints of 

rie County, ncreased. its ca 

| ital stock from $500,000 5 $2.000- 
000, according to a certificate filed 
in Albany by Raichle, Tucker & 
| Moore, Buffalo. 

| Harwyn Publishing Corp. has 
been authorized to conduct a pub- 


|Jr. of Harvard, and his publisher when orders for foreign items are lishing business in New York, with 
Houghton Mifflin Co.; and author | placed. This serves to make im- capital stock of $50,000, $100 par 
| Kenneth E. Trombley and his pub- | porters think twice and sometimes value, Matthew Heim and David 


lisher, Harper & Bros. 








Sindlinger’s Coup d’Chi 
Sindlinger & Co., audience 
analyst out of Philly, scored its 
“first” in the newspaper field last | 
week by signing the Chicago Daily 
News. Under the deal, the paper 
gets exclusive rights to all Sind- 
linger data in the Chi market, em- 
bracing “all newspaper activity 
findings, past and present.” 
Following the pact, the Sind- 
linger firm started on the chore of 
segregating the 20,000 interviews 
previously tabulated from that 
| market “to show the daily news- 
paper reading audience by its vari- 
ous demographic characteristics.” 





Adoration of Bernhardt 
| “Sarah, the Divine,” by Arthur 
| William Row (Comet; $3), 
| biography of the French star, un- 
| dertaken as a labor of love by one 
|}of her former press agents. Row, 
;a retired actor, was Bernhardt’s 
| publicist for her 1916 American 
| tour. Before then, as a student and 
| a young actor, Row had researched 
Sarah’s life, compiling enormous, 
detailed» scrapbooks about the ac- 


is a| 


When it came to foreign books, 
the International Foreign 


book importers. had to make (de- 
posit is returnable when shipment 
|is received) from 5% to 200° for 
technical and scientific works and 
|from 100 to 400% for literature in | 
|general. This would have practi- 
|cally paralyzed the foreign book | 
| business in Chile, a country noted 
| for its habit of importing thou- 
_ Sands upon thousands of foreign 
| volumes, in origina] language or in 
translations, annually. 

The Chilean Book Chamber com- 
posed of bookdealers waged an ac- 
tive and effective campaign to 
change the ruling and have finally 
|}succeeded in getting some relief. 
| The Foreign Exchange Commission 
has decided to reduce the deposits 
to a flat 200% for all foreign books. 
If the previous steep deposit rate 
had been maintained, it would not | 
have affected countries such as/| 





Ex- | 
|change Commission in Santiago de- | lished an Office of Informational 
\cided to increase the deposit that | Services with University Editor L. 


| discourages the outflow of the buck. | Muhlstock of N. Y. C. are directors 


and filing attorneys. 
U. of New Hampshire has estab- 


Franklin Heald, formerly with the 
| Associated Press in Concord, N. H., 
and Portland, Me., as director. 
University also promoted Richard 
C. Plumer, assistant director of the 
UNH News Bureau, to university 
news editor to fill a vacancy caus 
by the recent resignation of Wil- 
liam M. Stearns. 





Out-of-Town 
Papers: a Saga 


“They keep careful track of 











Argentina and Spain with which | show tryouts in such cities as Phil- 
Chile has certain agreements, but |adelphia and New Haven. There 
it would have created great diffi- will be a big demand for the re- 


| | tress. 
Insulls Tired of Slurs ittedly 
a 3 US Admittedly, Bernhardt has been 
Nine Scripps- Howard news-|the obsession of his life and if 
papers and two publishing firms | there is special value in this book, 
are being charged with libel by|it is Row’s unusual dedication to 
Samuel Insull Jr., who is suing for | his subject. Such divergent person- 
$4,000,000 in damages. Insull’s suit | alities as Hesketh Pearson and 
claims the defendants gave the im-| Alfred Lunt have been moved by 


RUARK GAVE ME MY FIRST COMPLEX 


By S. J. PERELMAN 


(When the Authors’ League 
of America held a panel to dis- 
cuss “The Emotional Problems 
of Writers” last May, one of 
its members delivered the fol- 
lowing confessional. It shows 
the depressing influence one 
writer may have upon another 
—Ed.) 








forgotten the whole episode, Mr. 
Ruark ricocheted back into my 
life. A couple of weeks ago, he 
granted another interview, this 
time to Cue Magazine, that shed 
further light on his productivity. I 
quote: “While he takes great pride 
in his speed at a typewriter (it 
seldom takes him more than a half 
hour to knock out a column, and 

I'm peculiarly ill-equipped to) he says he’s written as many as 
stand up here and bombinate about | 10,000 words in an afternoon), 
the emotional problems of writers, | Ruark admits that he rewrote 
because as far as I know, I've, “Something of Value” five times 
never had a single one. My entire | before he submitted it to Double- 
life’s been as idyllic as a summer | day. ‘I wrote the first page 78 
day, one long lovely pastoral un-| times,’ he said. ‘All in all, I wrote 








trammeled by care. I always say 
that wher a man has fabulous 
wealth, the disposition of an angel, 
the physique of an Apollo, the 
mind of a Spinoza, and the gall 
of a shoe salesman, he really 
doesn't need much else, and that’s 
been my position exactly. 

Quite recently, though, a shadow 
no larger than a wildebeest fell 





ing interviews in the papers with 
a fellowscfibe named _ Robert 
Ruark, the well-known columnist, 
novelist and Nimrod. Mr. Ruark, 
you will recall, published a book 
not long ago called “Something of 
| Value” that justified its title, finan- 
cially at least; it did right hand- 
somely in the bazaars and sold to 
Hollywood for 350 big ones. 
Soon after it appeared, he told 





across my existence; I began read- | 


/a million, five hundred thousand 
words. The total manuscript piled 
up eight feet, two inches tall.’ He 
took a sip of his drink, grinned, 
and added, ‘But I turned out the 
last 100,000 words of finished copy 
in 16 days’!” 
| Well, I don’t have to tell you 
what happened after I read this 
disclosure. I was engaged on a 
modest prose effort at the time— 
a postcard to my bootmakers in | 
Brockton, Mass. not over 50 words | 
long—but I got so inhibited at the | 
thought of Mr. Ruark’s facility that | 
I dried up completely, and. -I 
haven’t written a word since. 
I realize that Ruark is in no way 
responsible for my plight and 1 
mean no criticism, expressed or | 
implied, of his talent, which ‘is | 
clearly formidable. To write ten| 
thousand words in an afternoon is | 
a bit of an achievement, when you 





culties for the importation of text- 
books and scientific and technical 
works from such countries as the | 
| United States, Germany and 
Mexico, 





Art Cohn’s New Column 

Hollywood scripter Art Cohn, 
taking a page out of an idea that 
| novelist Sloan Wilson (“Gray Flan- 
jnel Suit’) recently expounded— 
that a writer could very well be 
his own publisher, and just deal 
with a firm for distribution facili- 
ties—is becoming his own syndica- 
tor, with a column just incepted ix 
the San Francisco Examiner. It 
replaces the pillar filled by Herb 
Caen, who has just returned to 
the Frisco Chronicle. 

While Hearst papers will have 
first refusal on Cohn’s three-a- 
week column, he will sell it him- 
self globally. 

In between working on the 
script for Michael Todd’s upcom- 
ing “Don Quixote” Cohn will do 
the column from his Hollywood 
base but, usually, he is globetrot- 
ting, as he will be this spring and 
summer when Todd is abroad. 

Cohn's just completed biog on 
“The First Nine Lives of Michael 
Todd,” slated for this spring, will 
be published in the fall instead by 
Random House. It runs 600,000- 
700,000 words and, while Todd's 
intention was a two-volume idea, 
RH prexy Bennett Cerf wants it 
condensed into one book. 





Chides Vermont Cop on NODL | 


Peter S. Jennison, assistant man- 
aging director of the American 
Book Publishers’ Council, has in- 
formed Sherman Martin, chief of 
police in Springfield, Vt., that the 
council considers illegal his use of 
an “established list” to ban the 
sale of certain books in the com- 
munity. 


Jennison wrote Chief Martin | 


that he understood his department 
was sending a list of paperbacks 
and magazines disapproved for 
youth by the National Office for 
Decent Literature to Springfield 
dealers and threatening prosecu- 
tion under state law. 

Jennison claimed the NODL, es- 
tablished by Catholic bishops of 
the United States in 1938, frowns 


nan, writing the majority decision,| Harvey Breit of the New York 
explained, is because the protec-| Times Book Review: “During the 
tion extends only to ideas having} two years I was writing the book | 


at least, some slight redeeming so- | (which, 
ag ge rey Obscene matter, | 300.000 words). I did 65 magazine 
1€@ heid, does not. | os 5 ¥ 
“The court defined obscenity as | P2€Ces and sold them. : managed 
" : ; ‘ ‘ vs | to shoot a couple of tigers. I fished 
on —— aed Pytoan aoe lin New Zealand.” Now, up to the 
est, but it sidestepped the real is- | “*' - fl ORE tt NAAR Tg : 
sue by leaving the measuring of fs of vision, as‘ say, Td never 
srurie rest’ z sion, as sal 
are, the eauth oni, I ye with | had the’ slightest emotfonal prob- 
community attitudes on the ob- | lem, but the statement caused me 
scene. In two recent actions the | a sudden onrush of anxiety. I con- 
court appears to undercut its own | sider it a pretty fruitful year when 


parenthetically, contained 


consider that an expert stenogra-| upon “a great many books by ex- 
pher, typing 160 words a minute|tremely prominent prize-winning 
with no creative purpose, requires | contemporary foreign and Ameri- 
14 hours to do so. Nevertheless, | can novelists.” 


I do feel that people in our craft | ae 
who write with such enviable speed CHATTER 
and invention must be wary. In- Paul Denis profile of Audrey 


discreet revelation of their genius | Meadows in American Weekly and 
to the press can act as a sort of has Tonimy Leonetti cover story 


lterary tourniquet to the rest of due in Compact. 
us who suffer from low vitality,| Mr. and Mrs. Lowell Thomas Ji 


| views. Major sports events out of 
town have the same result. 

“Contrary to common belief, vis- 
jitors to New. York are not the 
| greatest patrons of the newsstand. 
| October is the biggest month. The 
| proprietors ascribe this to the foot- 
ball games, the fact that business 
|men (great followers of the out-of- 
}/town press) are operating in full 
|swing and to the general revitali- 
zation that comes to the city with 
the end of summer... .” 

Clarence Dean’s feature on Ho- 
| taling’s out-of-town newsstand on 
the north side of the Times Bldg., 
in a recent N.Y. Times, points up 
ithe 50-year-old Broadway land- 
mark's affinity to show business, 
among other things: 

“Sudden disasters — hurricanes, 
train wrecks, outbreaks.of violence 
—create an equally sudden surge 
'of demand for newspapers from the 
affected areas. 
| “At the first sign of trouble over 
| School integration in Little Rock, 
| Ark., they sent a telegram increas- 
ing to 150 the standing order for 
copies of The’ Arkansas Gazette. 
| Even so, they were unable to sup- 
|ply the demand. 
| “Many persons believe that The 
|New York Times operates the en- 
,terprise. This is not so, although 
there has been a long association 
.... It was founded in 1904 by 
Arthur Hotaling, a sturdy man of 
Dutch ancestry... ‘ 
| “Mr. Hotaling conceived the 
jidea at the St. Louis Fair when he 
saw how avidly visitors bought 
their hometown papers. In 1904, 
he opened a small store at 29th 
St. and Broadway. 

“Five years later, he obtained 
permission from Adolph S. Ochs, 
the late publisher of The Times, 
to set up shop at the north side 
of the Tower. It was a businéss ar- 
rangement, of course, but Mr. Ho- 
taling was always proud of the fact 
that he had made it directly with 
Mr. Oc The publisher took a 
paternal interest in the venture. 
He often stopped to chat with Mr. 
Hotaling, a doughty figure who, 
even on the coldest days, button- 
only the top button of his overcoat. 
| “Newspapers frum 400 American 
cities and 45 foreign countries may 
be found at the Times Square 
stand. The two indoor stores also 
handle foreign periodicals and 
|books. Back numbers of newspa- 


who fashion an occasional verbal 


finding. 
“In two recent actions the court 


| I’m able to spawn and merchandise zircon only with a maximum of 


were awarded the Literary Gold | Pers are usually available for the 
Medal of the Geographical Society |Current month, although a com- 
of Philadelphia, for their work, | Plete file of The New York Times 


|short essays, and the thought of 


suffering. Furthermore, in foaling 


“Our Flight to Adventure,” 


is on hand for the three prior 


appears to undercut its own find-| yr, Ruark proliferating at such a 
ing. First, in a decision, allowing | rate hada curious astringent effect 
the Kinsey Foundation to import | on me. My output shrank down to 
pornographic material for scholarly | +}. vanishing point, and in the 
use, the court recognized that ob-| ¢ iowing year, all I produced were 
scenity can sometimes have social |; ickly Alexandrines and a 
significance. Again, the court en-|tWO | sickly slled “Trving—Boy of 
countered but dodged, another con- | Sort story calve ae weitaeiindl 
tradiction when x refused to re-| the Limberlost” that was rejecte 
view a conviction for libel against | by the Suwanee Review. ; 
a newspaper, the Afro-American of Just as I was getting back on my 
Baltimore. The paper had re-\feet again this spring and had 


words by the hundred thousand| T Roy Osborne, publisher of the 





and manuscript by the foot, it 





years.” 





seems to me that they’re queering 
their own pitch as well as ours. 
Too much gusto induces a ringing 
in the ears of the audience, closely 
followed by slumber, 

And it is with this thought that THEO 
we take leave of beautiful Loghor- 
rea, where every sentence pleases, 
jand only man is vile. i 
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————eees Continued from page 70 
humorous, half-serious lament in| 


ing followed when he took a job 
as announcer at a West Coast fight 
club. Later he introed wrestlers 
and boxers for p.a.’s on the Em- 
ire burlesque circuit. He finally 
anded in Louisville, where he 
operated a candy and_song book 
concession at the old Buckingham 
Theatre, a burley house, before 
organizing his sports club. Upon 
retirement, he sold his interest in 
the club to the late Francis A. 
McDonogh, Jr. 
Survived by his wife. 





HAROLD VERMILYEA 

Harold Vermilyea, 68, actor who 
appeared in numerous Broadway, 
film, radio and tv productions for 
the last 44 years, died Jan. 8 in 
New York. - 

His last Broadway shows were in 
1944-45, when he appeared in 
*Jacobowsky and the Colonel” and 
“Deep Are the Roots.” His first 
Broadway appearance was in 1914 
in “Lion and the Mouse.” Other 
plays in which he appeared were 
“The Haunted House,” “The Ene- 
my,” “The Lady Killer,” “Captain 
Appiejack,” The Pagans” and The 
Killers.” 

In the 1930’s, Vermilyea devoted 
much time to radio, supportin 
Maude Adams in a series, an 
playing a leading parton the Rudy 
Vallee show. From 1940-45, he was 
director of the American Theatre 
Wing’s Victory Players. After 
World War II, he appeared in films 
and on tv including “Studio One,” 
“The Philco Playhouse” and 
“Danger.” 





NICK DAWSON 

George C. Dawson, 67, actor- 
writer-producer known profession- 
ally as Nick Dawson, died of can- 
cer in New York Dec. 28. 

He began his show biz career as 
an advance publicity man for the 
Buffalo Bill Wild West shows and 
then switched to acting, touring 
the country in traveling stock com- 
panies. He joined CBS in 1930 as 
director of its commercial idea bu- 
reau and also starred in one of ra- 
dio’s first evening serial shows, 
“Daddy and Rollo.” ’ 

Dawson left CBS to open his own 
production office and produced 
such serials as ‘“‘The Magic Voice,” 
“Dangerous Paradise” and “Follow 
The Moon.” He co-starred in all 
with Elsie Hitz, At the time of his 
retirement 12 years ago, he was di- 
rector of radio programs at the 
Morse International Agency han- 
dling the “Victor Jory Show” 
among others. 

His wife survives. 





COUNT VON PERPONCHER 

Friedrich Carl, Count von Per- 
poncher, 61, long a leading organ- 
izer in the German film industry, 
died Dec. 28 in Wiesbaden, West 
Germany, after a long illness. He 
started his theatre career in 1919 
as assistant to Max Reinhardt, and 


the first production that he per- 
sonally irected was “Berliner 
Range” (Berlin Imp), _ starring 


Hilde Woerner. He also was a 
dramatist and film author, collabo- 
rating, among others, with Russian 
director Dimitri Buchowetzky, 

Later von Perponcher was with 
Tesca Films, then moved on to join 
UFA as director of the department 
dealing with upcoming stars. After 
the war he lived in Bonn, where, 
with Franz Herwig, he founded the 
Kammerspiele Theatre and the 
Theatre in a Room. He also found- 
ed a film club, then the seventh 
such organization in West Ger- 
many. i 

DR. WILLIS R. WHITNEY 

Dr. Willis R. Whitney, 89, 
founder of the General Electric Re- 
search Laboratory in Schenectady, 
died Jan. 9 in that ci Under 
his supervision the company’s sci- 
entists made many discoveries fun- 
damental in radio, television, radar 
and other electronic developments. 

Known as “the dean of indus- 
trial research,” Dr. Whitney began 
his pioneering work in Schenec- 
tady in 1900. He shared a barn 
back of the late Dr. Charles P. 
Steinmetz’s home which the latter 
had equipped as a laboratory. 

A native of Jamestown, N.Y., he 
often participated on the G.E. 
“Science Forum” program over 
WGY, and also appeared on WRGB- 
TV. He held many awards for 
scientific achievement. 

His wife and son survive. 








FRED RUSSELL 
_Fred Russell, 83, former vaude- 
villian with his wife-partner, Lil- 
lian Held, died Jan. 11 in Con- 
cord, N.H. He was primarily a 
smal! time turn, priced around $175 
weekly at peak. Broadway old- 
timers recall Russell, a close stu- 





the pre-World War I days, “You 
just can’t get, a good meal any- 
more for less than a quarter.” 
Wire service obit on Russell pre- 
sented the career facts a bit grandi- 
osely, referring to Russell as “‘shar- 
ing billing’ with Sarah Bernhardt, 
Al Jolson, Sophie Tucker, W. C. 
Fields and. Weber and Fields. He 
was also cited as appearing in a 
1911 command performance 
London before George V. 





GEORGE A. HICKEY 

George A. Hickey, 75, Western 
division sales manager for Metro 
for 30 years until his retirement 
last year, died of a heart attack 
Jan. 8 at his Palm Springs, Cal., 
home.. His wife Julia died three 
months ago. 

A former song and dance man 
and later legitimate actor, Hickey 
was a film exhibitor in New Eng- 
land before turning to the distribu- 
tion end of the business. He was 
one of the original Goldwyn fran- 
chise holders in Buffalo and when 
MGM was established in 1924 he 
joined the firm as Eastern district 
manager. He subsequently served 
in Chicago, Kansas City and sev- 
eral other cities before coming to 
Los Angeles in 1927. 





JOSEPH VERDI 

Joseph Verdi, 72, actor who had 
appeared in numerous Broadway 
and tv productions, died Dec, 27 
in New York. 

His Broadway credits include 
“A Bell for Adano,” “I'd Rather 
Be Right” (with the late George 
M. Cohan); “Clutterbuck” and “In 
Any Language.” His films include 
“The Vintage,” filmed in France 
last year. He appeared on the Lux 
Video Theatre and Kraft Televi- 
sion Playhouse. 

Verdi at one time also was a 
member of the vaudeville comedy 
team called Clark and Verdi. 

His wife survives. 





HOMER C. GEORGE 
Homer C. George, 78, former 
sportswriter who started his career 
on the Atlanta Constitution at the 
turn of the century, died Jan. 9 
in Santa Barbara, Cal. After his 
cub days on the Constitution he 
managed the old Atlanta Theatre, 
now demolished. Later he worked 
on papers in a half dozen cities 
including New York and Chicago. 

He retired in 1940, but returned 
to the business during World War 
II with the Santa Barbara News- 
Press. 





JEANIE LEE 

Mrs. Jean Bonino, 28, known 
professionally as Jeanie Lee, Bos- 
ton nitery singer, died Jan. 3 in 
that city after plunging 40 feet 
through a closed window of a Scol- 
lay Square hotel in Boston. The 
singer was completing a three-week 
engagement at the Casa Blanca. 
Circumstances surrounding her 
plunge are being investigated by 
police. 

Surviving is her husband. 





ADOLPH GARTNER 

Adolph Gartner, 78, actor, thea- 
tre owner and film producer, died 
Jan. 9 in Hollywood after a lengthy 
illness. He was an acter and thea- 
tre owner in Chicago before goin 
to Hollywood in the early days o 
the film industry. During the '30s 
he produced films for the Govern- 
ment. 

Surviving are his 
brothers and sister. 


CHARLES B. WILLIAMS 

Charles B. Williams, 59, actor- 
writer, died in Hollywood Jan. 3 
after a long illness, He started his 
acting career at the old Paramount 
Studios on Long Island, coming to 
Hollywood in 1934. In recent years 
he had shifted te writing, contrib- 
uting scripts for many shows in- 
cluding the Joan Davis, Eve Arden 
and Marie Wilson series. 

Wife, son and brother survive, 


WALTER ELLIOT 

Walter Elliot, 69, television and 
radio commentator on public and 
political affairs, died in Hawick, 
Scotland, Jan. 8 from a heart at- 
tack. A prominent Member of the 
British Parliament, he took part in 
many broadcasts and tv programs 
from Scotland and London, and 
also in radio discussion links with 


ee 3 
Survived by his wife. 


HAROLD A. REYNOLDS 
Harold A. Reynolds, 69, former 
Pianist and organist in Loew’s The- 
atres, died Jan. 1 in Uxbridge, 
Mass. A native of Dorchester, 


wife, two 








Boston Conservatory of Music and 
played for years at Loew’s State 





dent of the greenback, for his half- 


Theatre in Boston. He also taught 


in | 


piano and organ in Boston and 
Quincy. 
Surviving are two daughters, 





MARION EVANS 


| dent of Columbia Artists Manage- 
ment, died Jan. 8 in New York. As 
field manager for Community Con- 
certs she travelled extensively 
around and was widely~acquainted 
in the concert industry. She came 
to Columbia from the Horner & 
Moyer lecture bureau of Kansas 


rity. 
Survived by a brother. 





LEE PRATHER 
Oscar Lee Prather, 68, vet actor 
known professionally as Lee Prath- 
er, died at Sepulveda Veterans 
Hospital, Los Angeles, Jan. 3 dur- 
ing surgery. He came to Hollywood 
in 1930 after a career in stock and 
on Broadway, including appear- 
ances with Mae West. He had been 
ill for five years. 
Wife and sister survive, 





RICHARD C. CRAVEN _ 
Richard C. Craven, 83, regional 
director for the American Humane 





Mass., he was a graduate of the! 


| Society ineHollywood from 1937 to 
| 1947, died Dec. 30 in Albany. While 
on the Coast he helped perfect 
| techniques in preventing cruelty to 
janimals used in making motion 
| pictures. 


| His wife, a former English opera | 


singer, and two daughters survive. 


HORACE ROBERTS 

Horace (Robbie) Roberts Jr., 53, 
commercial manager of RCA Vic- 
|tor recording studios, died Jan. 1 
|after a long illness in his home in 
| Emerson, N. J. He came to Victor 
|in 1951 after a long career as re- 
|cording supervisor for the Muzak 
| Survivors include his wife, three 
| sons, a daughter, and two brothers. 


JAMES F. BALDWIN 

James F. Baldwin, 28, an en- 
gineer for WHAS, died last week 
lin Lexington, Ky. He became ill 
| while working on the radiocast of 
the Kentucky-Georgia Tech basket- 
ball game at Lexington. He joined 
WHAS in 1950. 

Surviving are his wife, two sons, 
a daughter and his parents. 


THE GREAT MARTINO 

Edward Martin, 74, magician 
known professionally as The Great 
Martino, died of cancer recently in 
Cincinnati. A vaude performer for 
years, he had been associated with 
Thurston. 

Surviving is his grandson, Har- 
lan Keith, an actor. 


JACOB GESSEL 
Jacob Gessel, 65, retired cellist 
formerly with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, died Dec. 31 in Phila- 
delphia after a heart attack. He 
collapsed while playing in a quar- 
tet at a private musicale. 
Surviving are his wife, two sons 
and two sisters. 


KAROLYN HARRIS 
Mrs. Karolyn Harris, 57, former 
radio singer, died Jan. 2 in Phila- 
delphia. She was struck by a car. 
Mrs. Harris had appeared on pro- 
grams-in the midwest and in Philly 
since 1927. She was an announcer 
and vocalist on WIP. 
Husband and son survive. 














Howard Adelsberger, former 
manager of The Gardens, Pitts- 
burgh sports arena, and before 


Miami, Fla., where he had been 
living for the last three years fol- 
lowing a stroke. 





Arthur B. McEvoy, former man- 
ager of the Waltham Theatre, Wal- 
tham, Mass., and the Rialto, Leo- 
minster, died Jan. 11 in Largo, 
Fla., where he was vacationing. 
Surviving are his wife and two 
sons. 





Mother, 78, of Dick Fortune, 
Pittsburgh * public relations man 
and former director of publicity 
for DuMont tv station, WDTV, now 
Westinghouse’s KDKA-TV, died in 
Watertown, N, Y., Jan. 3 after a 
long illness, 





V. James Carticala, violinist, vio- 
|lin-maker and former member of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
|died Jan, 8 in Watervliet, N. Y. 
|Surviving are his wife, two sons, 
|two daughters, two brothers and 
| two sisters. 





George Abramson, onetime ac- 
countant for the William W. Far- 
ley realty and theatre-interests in 
the Albany area, died recently in 
Clearwater, Fla. His wife and sis- 
ter survive, 


Grandmother, 81, of Gordon Mc- 
Lendon, president of McLendon 
| Corp.’s radio stations and Tri-State 

Theatres, died Jan. 7 in Dallas. 








George B. Hayes, 69, a member 


Marion Evans, 59, a vicepresi-! 


of the electrical dept. of the Hal 
Roach studios, died Dec. 12 in 
Hollywood. Wife and daughter 


survive. 


Edwin L. Fletcher,, 38, research 
director for Keyes, 





ter, son and his father survive. 





Florence G. Reilly, organist in| 
Albany theatres during the silent | 


laer, Y. Surviving are two 
daughters, a son and two sisters. 


Daughter, of Harris Dudelson, 
midwest branch manager of Buena 
| Vista Films, died Jan. 10 in Chi- 
| cago. Survived also by mother and 
|a sister, 








Louis DeLisa, 60, co-owner of 
| Chicago’s Club DeLisa, died Jan. 2 
in Rochester, Minn. Survived by 
wife, five grothers and three sis- 
ters. 





Anthony Pinero, 71, former Bar- 
num & Bailey Wild West show cir- 
cus performer, died Jan. 5 in 
Bridgeport, Conn. He appeared in 


Madden & 
J d agency in Chicago, die 
Jan. 9 pe etehe, Ill. Wife, daugh-| Guillerma Tellez Giron, Mexican 


screen era, died Jan. 1 in Rensse- | 





the film, ‘Mexican Jack in Action.” 





McCabe Cooley, 59, manager of 
the Fruitvale Theatre, Oakland, 
Cal., died of a heart attack Jan, 7 
in Oakland. 








| Joseph R. Lever, longtime man- | 
|ager of Playhouse, Cinema, Peter- | 
|head, Scotland, died recently in 
that town, | 
- Father, 58, of actor Tommy Cook, | 
died in Hollywood Dec. 28 of a) 
heart attack. Widow and daughter 
also survive. 








| 

Rodolfo Calvo, 51, Mexican actor, | 
died of a stroke Dec. 26 in Mexico} 
City. His actress-daughter, Eva, 
survives, 





| 

Zita Kent, 25, a secretary at Par- | 
amount Studio, Hollywood, was 
killed Dec. 29 in an auto accident 
at Berkeley, Cal. 





Mother, 94, of Joseph L. Stein, 
member of the Sargoy & Stein film 
industry accounting-law firm, died 
Jan. 13 in Portland, Maine. 





Alfred N. Merrick, 82, former 
circus band musician, died Jan. 7 
in Middletown, O. His son survives. 











Americo Mancini, 67, Mexican | 
impresario, died Dec. 25 in Mexico 
| City after a long illness. 


Willard E. Hustress, 80, retired 
cornetist, died recently in Concord, 
H. 


Father, 80, of Robert Wilson, 
Scot tenor, died Jan. 3 in Mother- 
well, Scotland. 


Wife of Whit Bissell, screen ac- 
tor, died Jan. 10 in Santa Monica, 
Cal. 





Father, 68, of actor Max Power, 
died Jan. 5 in Hollywood. 


MARRIAGES 


Cleo Moore to John J. Anton, 
Los Angeles, Jan. 4.° Bride’s a 
Metro script supervisor; he’s NBC 
stage manager. 











| 28. Bride was formerly with CBS's | 
that treasurer of several downtown | 
Pitt movie houses, died Jan. 3 in| 


| Darroch McGillivray, Halifax, Dec. | 


Indie K. Miller to George W. 
Ahl Jr., Ticonderoga, N. Y., Dec. 


reference dept. 
Marion C. Clarke to Sub-Lieut. 


28. Bride is an actress, 


Eva Matilda Vazquez to Joe Hor- 
wath, Mexico City, Dec. 27. Bride’s 
an acrobat with the Ringling Bros. | 
and Barnum & Bailey Circus; he’s 
a lion tamer with same show. 

Beatrice Edkins to Albert Yuhas, 
Pittsburgh, Jan. 3. Bride’s the 
daughter of Tom Edkins, veteran 
Pitt stagehand. 

Lois Balk to Stanton Korey, New 
York, Jan. 12. Bride is former 
Steve Allen scripter; he’s a rep for 
Black Star Photos. 

Lois Karr to Lamar Kemp, Dal- 
las, Jan. 11. Groom is saxophon- 
ist with both Joe Reichmans orch 
and Euel Boxs WFAA staff band 
there. 

Guadalupe Martinez Serrano to 
KennetheS. Dewitt, Mexico City, 
Dec. 31. Bride’s the ballerina, 
Lupe Serrano; he’s a concert orch 
conductor. 

Una Mary Kenny to Robert Pon- 
sonby, Chelsea, Eng., Dec. 26. He’s 
artistic director of the Edinburgh 
International Festival. 

Loray White to Sammy Davis Jr., 
Las Vegas, Jan. 10. She’s a dancer; 
he’s a cafe-legit performer. 

Jayne Mansfield to Mickey Hargi- 
tay, Portuguese Bend, Calif., Jan. 
13. She is a film actress; he’s an 
actor. 

Mary Ellen Terry to Hillard El- 
kins, Las Vegas, Dec. 31. Bride is 
a dancer-actress; he’s a personal 








manager, 


~ BIRTHS 


Mr. and Mrs, Max Binder, son, 
New York, Jan. 5. Mother is Mar- 
ilyn Raphael, stage and radio-ty 
actress. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carlos Petrel, son, 
Mexico City, Dec, 25. Mother is 


actfess. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jack Quinlan, son, 
Chicago, Jan. 3, Father is sports- 
caster for WIND in that city. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ted Scott, son, San 
Francisco, Nov. 28, Father is in art 
department of KRON, Frisco. 

Mr. ana Mrs. Cliff Trotter, 
daughter, San Rafael, Cal., Dec. 
31. Father is account exec at 
KCBS, Frisco. 

Mr. and Mrs. Vern Hanen, 
daughter, Houston, Dec. 26. Fa- 
ther is on the staff of KNUZ in 
that city. 

Mr. and Mrs. Don Van Atta, son, 
Los Angeles, Dec. 23. Father is 
unit manager en NBC-TV's “Ma- 
tinee Theatre.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Quinn Martin, son, 
Hollywood, Dec. 30. Father is co- 
producer at Lewman Productions; 
mother, Madelyn Martin, is head 
writer on the “Lucille Ball-Desi 
Arnaz Show.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Bole, son, 
Glendale, Cal., Dec. 30. Father is 
business affairs manager for TCF- 
TV Productions, 

Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Austen, 
daughter, Dec. 23, Englewood, 
N. J. Father is a former legit actor- 
singer, now an_ executive with 
Wilding Pictures; mother is legit 
actress-singer Betty Jane Watson, 

Mr. and Mrs. Gene LaVerne, son, 
Nashua, N. H., Jan. 4. Parents are 
hillbilly entertainers; father is also 
mag oarna at WFEA, Manchester, 
N. H. 


Mr. and Mrs. Bennett Fuglsby, 
daughter, Hollywood, Jan. 4. Fa- 
ther is a film editor at MGM. 

Mr. and Mrs. James Garner, 
daughter, Santa Monica, Cal., Jan. 
4. Father is an actor. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry G. Cooper, 
twin sons, Hollywood, Jan. 2. Fa- 
ther is a composer-attorney. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ward Ellis, daugh- 
ter, Hollywood, Jan. 9. Father is 
choreographer on the Tennessee 
Ernie Ford show; mother is former 
actress Polly Gan. 


Mr, and Mrs. Charles A. DeBare, 
daughter, New York, Jan. 5. Fa- 


| ther is an NBC attorney; mother is 


sister of Ira Skutch, director of 


i“Beat the Clock,” and Robert 
Skutch, Y. & R. copywriter. 
Mr. and Mrs, James Ecker, 


daughter, Pittsburgh, Jan. 5. Fa- 
ther is the son of I. Elmer Ecker, 
former Chief Barker of Variety 
Club in Pitt. 

Mr. and Mrs, James Lloyd, son, 
Pittsburgh, Jan, 6, Father’s in the 
KDKA-TV film department. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Rees Scott, 
son, Pittsburgh, Jan. 6. Father's 
the daughter of Max Sorinleitner 
Jr., vet theatrical manager for 
Post-Gazette. 

Mr. and Mrs, Larry Faith, daugh- 
ter, Pittsburgh, Jan. 2. Father has 
the band at the Horizon Room. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joe Bassett, daugh- 
fer, Pittsburgh, Dec. 30. Father's 
sales manager of WAMO. 

Mr. and Mrs. Angelo Molinero, 
son, PPittsburgh, Jan. 6. Father's 
in KDKA-TV film department; 
mother is Dusty Brown, vocalist- 
musician and former leader of tv 
EZ Ranch Girls. 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Clemens, son, 
Hollywood, Jan. 7. Mother is ac- 
tress Eleanor Parker. 

Mr. and Mrs. Roger E. Garris, 
son, Burbank, Cal., Jan. 10. Father 
is a tv writer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Don Safron, daugh- 
ter, Dallas, Jan. 2. Mother is with 
KRLD pubbery department; fa- 
ther is nitery columnist for Dallas 
Times Herald. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Joseph 
Artner, son, Hollywood, Jan. 9. 
Mother is daughter of producer- 
exhib Robert L. Lippert. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lee Glazer, son, 
Hollywood, Jam 8. Father is 4 
studio projectionist. 

Mr, and Mrs. Larry Bennett, 
daughter, New York, Jan, 1. Father 
is with Joe Glasser’s Associated 
Booking Corp. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ted Nathanson, 
daughter, New York, Jan. 1. Fa- 
ther is director of the NBC-TV 
“Arlene Francis Show.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Sands, 
daughter, New York, Jan. 11. Fa- 
ther is a N. Y. branch manager for 
Warner Bros. 

Mr. and Mrs, Phil Minoff, son, 
Freeport, L.I., Jan. 7. Father !s 
tv editor of Cue Magazine and a tv 
scripter. 

Mr. and Mrs, Michael Demma, 
son, Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 9. Father 
is in the VARIETY composing room. 

Mr. and Mrs, Robert Noah, s°?, 
New York, Jan. 13. Father is €X- 
ecutive producer with Barry & En- 
right, tv packagers. 
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Broadway 


Walter V. McDonald, of N. Y.| 
World Telegram & Sun, a 
elected president of the Legisl?tive 
Correspondents Assn., at Albany. 
He succeeds Warren Weaver Jr., 
of N. Y. Times. 

Other officers are: Arvis Chal- 
mers, Albany Knickerbocker News, 





> first vice-president; Douglas Dales, 


New York Times, second vice-pres- 
ident; Walter McGuiness, Syracuse 
third vice-presi- 
dent; Raymond I. Borst, Buffalo 
Evening News, treasurer; John C. | 
Crary, New York Red Book, secre- | 
tary. ' 

Marks 


Levine, retired head of 
National Artists Corp. of which 
Luben Vichey is now president, 
has been retained on consultancy 
to the American Guild of Musical 
Artists, thus putting a manage- 
ment-minded man on the labor 
bargaining team, 

Inbal Dance group did not ap- 
pear Monday (13) at the Martin 
Beck Theatre, being booked to ap- 
pear at Waldorf dinner-concert of 
its sponsor, America-Israel Cultur- 


a al Foundation, along with Mischa 


Elman and 70 Philharmonic musi- 


»" cians under Morton Gould. 
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Palm Springs 


By A. P. Scully 
(FAirview 4-1828) 

Climate drying out Harpo Marx's 
curley fright wig. 

Charlie Farreil did the intro of 
Gallu’s “Navy Log.” 

Shadow Mountain Club has 
booked Bel Aires for season. 

Herb Rogers selling his direc- 
tor’s chairs from old Playhouse. | 

Piano player at reopened Huddle | 
Springs is an LLD Bill Donati. 

George Kainapau’s high notes 
drawing well in El Mirador’s South 
Pacific room. 

D. A. Doran deserted Par.long 
enough to get some Thunderbird 
sunshine with John J. Pike. 

Debbie Reynolds ordered to 
stick to the desert and not go trot- 
ting in to Hollywood till after her 
baby arrives. ° 

Beachcomber still attracting best 


eatery trade in town, Mary Pick- 
ford, Buddy Rogers, Frank Sinatra, | 
Kirk Douglas, Dean Martin, Leo 


Durocher, Sammy Cahn and Tony 
Curtis all being there one night. 


Vancouver 


Isy Walters, now convalescent, | 
resumes nitery: looksee trip dowa 
west coast. 

Soroptimist International show- 
casing pianist Marie-Aimee War- 
rot Feb. 12 at Georgia Aud., for 
charity. 

Boyd Neel, top British string) 
orch conductor, in for local Cham- 
ber ensernble’s concert (6), and tv-| 
radio appearances. 

“The Magic Nugget,” children’s 
play, commissioned from Poppy 
McKenzie by provincial centenary 
heads, tries out in Victoria Feb. 
14; will hit the road on Feb. 17 
for four-month trek. 

Impresario Hugh Pickett con- 
tributing group of concert toppers 
as teeoff to provincial centenary, 
at the Georgia Aud. Victoria de 
Los Angeles, Marian Anderson, 
Jose Greco troupe and Anna Rus- 
sell are among the artists. 


Paris | 


By Gene Moskowitz } 

(28 Rue Huchette; Odeon 4944) 

Bestseller novel, “Madame Sol- 
ario,” to be adapted as a legiter 
here by Andre Roussin. 

In 29 weeks “Around World in 
80 Days” (UA) grossed $525,000, | 
and Cinerama $1,113,000 in 46 
weeks. 

Orson Welles to play the Russo 


Ludwig Berger will make here this 
spring. 

Pic star Michele Morgan made | 
the list of one of the 10 best 
dressed and distinguished women 
in France today. | 

Yank cleffer-actor, Joe Warfield, 
long resident here, received a 
check from ASCAP with earnings 
from 16 countries. 

Martine Carol to London where 
she will star opposite Jack Palance | 
in an Anglo quota pic for Hammer 
Prod. “Six To One.” Robert Ald- 
rich directs, | 

Julien Duvivier will do a full-} 
length terp version pic of “Car-| 
men” utilizing Rolan 
let for it. Petit and wife Zizi Jean- 
maire will star. 

Henri Salvador switching from 
the Philips disk label to Barclay as 
the latter goes into third position 
here, after Pathe-Marconi and 
Philips, in the platter setup. 

Yank songstress Maria Velasco, 


} 


long at Calavados winduppery, | 
waxing her first Ip disk, “Une| 
Americaine a Paris,” for Guild 


International. She heads for a six- | 


month Israeli stint in February. 

_Singer Annie Cordy bought film 
rights to the song that was her top 
hit here last year, theyYank Cig: | 
arets and Whisky and Wild, Wild 


/ ers). 


- SY | poi he receiv volves 
. ballet innovator Diaghilev in a pic! pointment of the receivers involve 


Petit’s bal- | —— 


Women.” She has not decided yet 
whether it will be a comedy or 
detective film. 

French critics’ award, Prix Louis | 
Delluc, went to Louis Malle, a 25 
year old director, for his first pic, 
*“*Ascenseur Pour L’Echafaud” 
‘Elevator to the Gallows). Prix 
Suzanne-Bianchetti, for the most 
promising new actress, went to 
Anne Doat for her general pic 
tresping and stage role in Peter 
Ustinov’s “Romanoff Et Juliette.” 


Miami Beach 
By Lary Solloway 4 

(1755 Calais Dr.; Union 5-5389) 

Jan Peerce making two appear- 
ances with U. of Miami Symphony, 
Jan. 19-20. 

Carillon hotel's nitery not ready 
with Andrews sisters now set for 
Jan. 30 preem of room. 

The Ritz Brothers in town, prep- 
ping for annual- return date at 
Fontainebleau on Jan, 21. 

Jerry Bell handling complicated 
backstage management of _ elec- 
tronic-gadget filled Deauville show. 

Dean Martin cancelled out of 
end-month date at the Americana, 
with Betty Hutton replacing for 
two-week term. ; 

Latin Quarter brass awaiting 
word on whether Milton Berle wiil 
have recovered frem leg injury 
sufficiently to fill his six-week 
term. 

Joe E. Lewis and Ella Fitzgerald 
teamed for March date by the) 
Eden Roc. He will play his first 
two-weeker there on Feb. 4, with. 
Marie MacDonald co-featured. __| 

Shortage of top names stymied 
the Deauville’s attempts to get a 
name to top its production but it’s 
still trying. Ditto some of the other | 
hotel-cafes, such as the Shelborne, 
where Connee Boswell is current | 
with Vagabonds returning for fast 
followup. 


B’way-H’wood Angels 


=a Continued from page 7) Cae 


longs to him and should be turned 
over to him. 

When the petitioners took over 
supervision of the Garland enter- 
prises in December, 1955, Broad- 
way Angels had about $1,323 in 
various small bank accounts. Other 











/assets included small investments 


in plays (it was alleged in the At- 
torney General’s charge that $18,- 
000 had been invested by BA in 
flops, while less than $5,000 had 
been put into hits and that there 
was no record of the firm having 
paid dividends to its stockhold- 


Also listed as assets by the peti- 
tioners were small monthly royal- 
ties from the “Teen Age” film, of- 
fice furniture and equipment and 
the 5%-10% handling charges for | 
persons who had invested in plays | 
through Garland Productions and | 
which Garland has assigned to) 
BA. The corporation’s liabilities, | 
however, included a Government 
claim for $1,637 in withholding | 
and Social Seeurity taxes and two, 
law suits against it, one in N.Y.) 
Supreme Court by Jeanie Gunn | 
Free for $42,500. There were also 
other claims. } 


G 
Hollywood Angels kad $610 in| 


a bank account, which was subject 
to subpoena by an outfit ‘that had 
received a $3,190 judgement 
against the investment corporation. 
There were also some small invest- 
ments in plays. In addition to the 
judgement for $3,190, HA liabili- 
ties included a Government claim 
for $1,143 in withholding and So- 
cial Security taxes. 

The action which led to the ap- 


“The People of the State of N.Y. 
against Broadway Angels, Inc., 
Hollywood Angels, Inc., Wallace G. 
Garland, individually and doing 
business under the firm name and 
style of Wallace Graydon Garland | 
Productions, F. Douglas Rideout,’ 
Thomas J. Legate Jr. and Howard 
Field.” The last three were officers | 





‘in the Angels corporations. The | 


receivers are repped by the law 
firm of Kramer & Kaprow. 





Touring Folds 


Continued from page 71 | 
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tries. In Minneapolis, Bennie Ber- | 
ger; operator of the Lyceum Thea- 
tre, doubts whether he’ll renew his 
lease on the house when it expires | 
next August. He attributes this to 
his inability to obtain enough 
shows to pay the overhead on the 
spot. 

Last season, the Lyceum only 
had five touring shows, all sub- 
scription offerings. Thus far this 
season, there have only been three 
entries, with Berger figuring the | 
total may be five by the end of the 
semester, 








, ert Stolz.. 


|German star 


London 


(COVent Garden 0135/6/7) 
Frank Hoare reelected prez of | 
the Assn. of Specialized Film Pro-| 
ducers for an 11th term. 
Thomas Mitchell, here to star in| 

a new vidpic series for Gross- 





|Trasne, guest of honor at a press 


reception. 

Sidney L. Bernstein, Granada 
Theatres and tele topper, heading | 
for Jamaica this weekend to guest 
with Alfred Hitchcock. 

Esteban, Negro pop pianist, | 
signed for night club and theatre | 
work in Israel in connection with 
the forthcoming anni celebrations. 

The Duke of Edinburgh to be 
guest of honor when the British 
Film Academy celebrates its 10th 
anni with a Hyde Park Hotel din- 
ner next month. 

Dirk Bogarde and Yoko Tani} 
heading for India for location lens- 
ing on the new Betty Box produc- | 
tion, “The Wind Cannot Read.” | 
Pic is for Rank release. 

Sir Tom O’Brien M.P. made his 
public bow as Chief Barker of the 
Variety tent at yesterday's (Tues.) 
lunch, when top sporting person- 
alities were guests of honor. 

Grafton Green, former editor of 
the Sunday Empire News, named | 
exec producer in charge of the 
newsreel and special features di-| 
vision of the’ Rank Organization. | 

Magazine photog Sandforth Roth 
assigned for special coverage on| 
Warner's “Indiscreet,” now being 
lensed in Britain, and will do a pic- 
torial essay on Ingrid Bergman for 
Life. 

The Queen and Prince Philip 
will attend the opening of a new 
annexe to the Old Vic Theatre 
March 18. Extension will house 
the“Scenic, property and wardrobe 
department. 


Frankfurt 


By Hazel Guild 
(24 Rheinstrasse; 776751) 
German television net did repeat 
‘of NBC's televising of “Amahl and! 
the Night Visitors,” the — 











Carlo-Menotti opera, Jan. 6. 

Harald Kreutzberg making a 
dance tour through Germany in 
Hamburg’s Thalia Theatre. His 
production is titled “25 Years 
Through the World.” 

Since the first Gernian theatre | 
equipped with C‘Scope opened four | 





years ago, the Metro im Schwan| 


in Frankfurt, 
Scope houses 


the number of C- 
in Germany has 


grown to 85 houses currently so! 
, equipped. 


German tele net Jan. 25 is car- 
rying a musical, “Hallo, das its die 


| Liebe” ‘Hello, That is Love), with 


music by Viennese composer Rob- 
Performance is being 
presented by Vienna’s Raimund 
Theatre, and carried over Hessi- 
scher Rundfunk television from 
Frankfurt. 

First 1958 French-German co- 
production to be “Die Katze” (The 
Cats} which starts filming this 
month in Paris. Henri Decoin is 
directing, with French actress 
Francoise Arnoul playing opposite 
Bernhard Wicki in 
the leads. Union is releasing in 


ermany. 

Benjamin _Britten, in nearby 
Darmstadt for opening of his opera, 
“The Turn of the Screw,” says his 
next composition will be a short 
opera, “Noah's Flood.” “Turn of 
the Screw” was translated into 
German by Prince Ludwig von 
Hesse, who writes under the pseu- 
donym of Ludwig Landgrai., 


By Ramsay Ames 
(Castellana Hilton 572200) 
Carlos Ramirez singing at Caba- 

ret J-Hay. 

Irving Rapper is here scouting 
locations for his next film, “The 
Miracle.” 

Ava Gardner, her face practical- 
ly all healed now, off to the Canary 
Islands for some sun; later she 
goes to Rome. 

Celia Gamez opened at the Thea- 


tro Maravillas with her perenially 
popular “El Aguila de Fuego” (The 


| Eagle of Fire). 


Julien Duvivier in looking over 


| locations and Spanish talent for a 


film he will make here in Spain 


| starring Brigitte Bardot. 


Mexico’s beautiful actress Co- 
lumba Dominguez here preparing a 
tour of Spain. She is the wife of 
director Emilio Fernandez. 








Lorenzo Gonzalez orch moved 


over to the Casablanca, where he | 


Carmen -Diaz de Mendoza, Angel 
Picazo, and Rafael Alonso, 

Luis Escobar’s “The Espero en 
el Eslava” (‘I'll See you at the 
Eslava), a history of that theatre 
and its artists voted a hit. Film | 
stars Nati Mistral, Tony le Blanc, | 
Pastora Imperio and Rafuel Ro-| 
drigo. 

Bernard Hilda, who is constantly 
bringing fresh discoveries to his 
Rendezvous in the Castellana) 
Hilton, introduced last week Mexi- | 
can Leopoldo Frances. He sings | 
tropical songs fronting the orches- | 
tra of Jose Luis San Esteban. | 

The Castellana Hilton sending its | 
top chef, Angel Caceres, and Miss 
Madrid, Maria Major, dressed by 
tcp couturier Pedro Rodriguez, on 
a tele tour of N.Y., Hollywood and | 
San Francisco, to show off Spanish 
food specialties and high fashion. 


Las Vegas | 
By Forrest Duke 
(DUdley 26100) 

Havana’s Sans Souci wants Har- 
old Minsky to produce a show for 
it like he does for the Dunes here. 

Jayne Mansfield started rehears- 
ing her Trop act which begins Feb. 
12. Mickey Hargitay and Cathy | 
Crosby also will be in the show. 

Phyllis Paul, the Tropicanary 
now chirping with the Bill Norvas 
Singers in the Dorothy Kirsten 
show, does a single starting in mid- 
February, and already has several | 
Strip hotel bookers bidding. 

Sammy Lewis off to N. Y. where 
he meets Ginger Rogers for dis-| 


cussion of her act which opens here | 
at the Riviera Jan. 27. Hotel wants | 
Harry Belafonte to stay over for| 
the extra five days between his) 
skedded closing and Miss Rogers’) 
opening. 

New Frontier, which has no gam- 
bling, had over 400 in the Venus 
Room for George Jessel’s New | 
Year’s Eve show. Jessel package 
bicycled to Royal Nevada for sec- | 
ond show same night, and the 
casmo there made enough profit | 
for the ailing RN to continue oper- | 


| ations. 





Off-B’way Reviews 
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Garden District 
with a proscenium of Confederate | 
bunting, and creating a garden for 
the second play that is a contrast | 
of faded elegance and _ undisci- 
plined shrubbery. Herbert Machiz’ | 
precise staging explores the under- 
currents of both plays with affec- | 


rtionate care, keeping violence 


within the limits of credibility and 
neatly underscoring subtleties. 
Geor. 


Trilby 


British Commonwealth Players revival | 
of three-act comedy-drama adapted by 
Arthur J, Foxall ¢rom Salter’s dramatiza- | 
tion cf a novel by George DuMaurier. 
and lighting, | 
yhouse, N.Y., 
top. | 

Cast: Evelyn Hughes, Raymond Myles, | 
Marvin Smith. Sid Gross, Zella Bavarre, 
Sebastian Brook, me Gregory, Sydney | 
Ford, Peter Randall, Dick Alvo. 





“You really mustn’t spit, you) 


| know. It’s just not done.” To such) 


sentiments did this generation's | 
grandparents thrill George | 
Louis Palmella Busson DuMau- | 
rier’s immortal “Trilby.” In fancy- | 
ing that something of “Trilby's” | 
sentiment and nostalgia might be) 
amusing off-Broadway fare, the | 
British Commonwealth Players, | 
producers of the Royal Playhouse | 
revival, had a valid point. As di-| 
rected and played. however, it is| 
somewhat incongruous 


Players, under the direction ‘the 
program says) of Arthur J. Foxall, | 
intended to travesty “Trilby,” they | 
could scarcely have improved their | 
efforts. It takes the first act to dis- | 
cover the company isn’t kidding. 
With this painful finding out of the 
way, the theatregoing experience 
isn’t seeing how the play will turn 
out, but watching how the actors 
will come out. Mercifully, they | 
seem to have no idea that “Trilby” | 
died decades ago. 

(Closed Jan. 8, after one per- 
formance.) Geor. | 


‘Cal’ Opens in Hub 


Continued from page 71 ame 








—_—— 
and Maxwell Anderson refused to| 


make suggested deletions. 
In the case of “Cat,” the orig-| 


Hollywood 


Red Skelton home from the 
hospital. 

Burt Lancaster recovering from 
emergency appendectomy. 

Jack Benny making plans to ob- 
serve Feb. 14 as his 40th birthday, 

Warner sound editor Al Dripps 
home after undergoing appendec- 
tomy. 

Ira Gershwin home from the 
hospital after a bout. with peri- 
tonitis, 

Paramount tossed a studio lunch- 
eon to honor Adolph Zukor on his 
85th birthday. 

Finlay McDermid, WB story edi- 
tot for last 14 years, exited the 
Burbank lot to go into tv. 

Italian Republic honored Luigi 
Luraschi, Paul Wrangell and Carl 
Schaefer at meeting of Foreign 
Trade Assn. 

Danny Kaye will be guest con- 
ductor of N, Y. Philharmonic for 
special penston fund concert at 
Carnegie Hall March 10. 


By Robert F. Hawkins 
(Foreign Press Club; Tel. 65906) 

There were 121 feature pix made 
in Italy last year. 

Audrey Hepburn arrived for cos- 
tume fittings on “The Nun’s Story,” 
Warner Bros. production directed 
by Fred Zinnemann, 

Owner of the former Atjualita 
Theatre, a downtown first-run 
here, has redecorated his property 


|and reopened it as a supermarket. 


William Karol, longtime Mexican* 
film rep in Europe and Near East 
and board member of International 
Producers Assn., named Commen- 
datore al Merito della Republica 
by Italian President Giovanni 
Gronchi. 

Lux Films back in pic produc- 
tion after a year devoted to mere 
distributional functions. Com- 
pany is partnered with ASPA Films 
of Madrid in “Fiesta Grande,” a 
documentary feature shooting in 
Spain under direction of ario 
Craveri and Enrico Gras. 


By Les Rees 
(2123 Fremont Ave. So.; 
FR 17-2609) 

Theatre-in-Round offering “Come 
Back, Little Sheba.” 

Local Percy Hughes orchestra 
into Point Supper Club. 

“Bull Moose” Jackson orch with 
Vi Kemp into Kay Club. 

Edyth Bush Little Theatre pre- 
senting “The Mousetrap.” 

Musician-comic Nate Wexler 
continuing at Starlight Club. 

Annual Shipstad-Johnson ' “Ice 
Follies” engagement at Arena here 
set for April 2-20. 

Andrews Sisters in from West 
Coast to succeed Georgia Gibbs as 
Auto Show stage lineup topper. 

Three singing Schmitz Sisters, 
St. Paulites, back at Hotel Radis- 
~ Flame Room for early return 

ate. 

Northwest Variety’s Chief Bark- 
er Joe Podoloff recuperating from 
leg surgery. 

Northwest Variety club to give 
testimonial dinner Jan. 27 at Hotel 
Nicollet to honor retiring Chief 
Barker Sim Heller. 

C. T. Jaffray, former Minneapo- 
lis First National bank prexy, 
willed Northwest Variety club’s 
heart hospital fund $2,500. 

Edward C. Cole, Yale university, 
installed here as American Educa- 
tional Theatre association presi- 
dent, at directors’ meeting. 

While playing at Hotel Radisson 
Flame Room songstress Jana Ma- 
son became engaged to wed Chi- 
cao businessman Fred Wacher. 

WLOL disk jockey Leigh Kam- 
man emceeing at Lakeview club 
where local Harry Blons eland 
band is holding forth indefinitely, 








. 
Chicago 
(Deleware 17-4984) 

Colony instituted tea dancing at 
Sunday brunch, with Fritz Freund’s 
society orch. 

Publicist Tom Ward returning to 
Chicago in public relations depart- 
ment of U. S. Steel Corp. 

Jack McGuire named midwest 
rep of Del-Fi Records, bandleader 
Bob Keene’s west coast label, 

Max Blouet arrived last ‘week 
from George V Hotel in Paris to 
take over as general manager of 
the Ambassador hotels here. 

Virginia Marmaduke, Herb Lyo 
and Phil Bowman taking turns a 
WMAQ'’s “Chez Show” mike while 


\ 


will remain until he leaves for his | jnal Williams text was substanti-| Jack Eigen vacations in Florida. 


native Venezuela a month from 
now. | 
Joaquin Calvo Sotelo’s “La He-| 
rencia” (The Heritage) opened over | 
the weekend at Teatro Alcazar 
starring Rafael Rivelles and Can- 
dida Losada. : : 
Edgar Neville’s “Alta Fidelidad | 
(High Fidelity) bowed into the 


ally rewritten at the insistence ‘of | 
stager Elia Kazan. The author sub- 
sequently arranged to have both 
versions included in the text pub-| 
lished by New Directions, with an | 
explanation of how the situation 
had arisen and his and Kazan’s 
reasons for preferring the respec- 


| Theatro Maria Guerrero with Mari | tive editions, 


Oldtime yaudevillian Gus Van 
now — at Mangam’s Chateau, 
where comic Joe Conti wound up 
an engagement of nearly five years, 

Michael Hall, British actor who 
is here while his wife, Anne Rog- 
ers, stars in “My Fair Lady,” has 
the lead in Goodman Theatre's 
rms production of “Tiger at. the 
jates.” 
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52 pick-of-the-crop films, as per your order! 
You’ve asked for it, and here it is...a completely new way to buy TV films. We’ve 
eliminated over 200 of our shorter features entirely. You get only the pick of AAP’s 
famous Warner Bros. library in our new V.I.P. groups of Very Important Pictures. The 
first group, called “Vanguard,” is a hand-picked selection of Prices for individual pictures on request 
52 award-studded Warner Bros. features. You are invited C C 
© @ 


to look over the Vanguard list today. Wire, write or phone om ¢ 
Distributors for Associated Artists 


845 Madison Ave., MUrray Hill 6-2328 
75 E. Wacker Dr., DEarborn 2-20380 












1511 Bryan St., Riverside 7- 


9110 Sunset Blod., CRestview 6-5886 








